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Federal Trade Commission, 

Washington, May 16, 1922. 
To the President of the Senate. 

Sir: The Federal Trade Commission submits herewith Volume I 
of a report on the Methods and Operations of Grain Exporters, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 133, Sixty-seventh Congress, second 
session. 

This volume deals with interrelations and profits of grain export- 
ers in 1920 and 1921, while the next volume, which is in course of 
preparation, will discuss prices and conditions of competition. Ex- 
ports of grain from the United States include some Canadian grain 
which can not be separated from the domestic exports for some 
companies. For the companies whose profits were ascertained the 
results are presented for their business years which ended, in most 
cases, in June or December. Profits are shown both including and 
excluding gains or losses from transactions in futures. These trans- 
actions were generally hedges employed to reduce the business risks 
but apparently to some extent they were purely speculative ventures. 
Futures trading in wheat, which was suspended during the war, was 
not resumed until July 15, 1920; consequently the results for com- 
panies closing their business year June 30, 1920, showed no futures 
trading in wheat. 

Profits were ascertained for most of the large exporting compa- 
nies, excepting those located on the Pacific coast and in Baltimore, 
and for the bulk of the export jgrain trade. The Pacific coast com- 
panies were omitted in order to make an earlier report, while the 
Baltimore companies, on advice of counsel, refused access to their 
books and records. The commission is now taking legal steps to se- 
cure access to the books and records of the Baltimore companies. 

The outstanding facts presented in this volume may be concisely 
stated as follows: 

(1) The business of export concerns whose records were examined 
was not homogeneous, and there were marked differences in the field 
of operations of different companies. The purchases of some domes- 
tic exporters were largely made directly from country elevators or 
from the producer, while others made the bulk of their purchases 
f. o. b. (free on board) vessel at Atlantic or Gulf seaboard. The 
sales of these concerns were usually made for delivery to the foreign 
purchaser at the foreign port of destination. Another important 
group comprised the so-called " f obbers," who purchased grain in the 
mterior for the purpose of selling to exporters f. o. b. vessel at sea- 
board. Some companies did a mixed " fobbing " and exporting busi- 
ness; they are grouped here according to the predominant character 
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of their trade, and the profits shown are those for the entire grain 
business. The purchases of foreign concerns with branches in this 
country were usually made f. o. b. vessel at seaboard, while their 
sales were made directly to the consumer in foreign countries. 

(2) The bulk of the grain exported from the United States is handled 
by a comparatively small number of firms. In 1921, for example, 
eight concerns exported about 50 per cent of the total of 345,000,000 
bushels of domestic and Canadian wheat exported from the United 
States, and 36 companies shipped over 85 per cent of that total. 
Wheat in this year constituted about 60 per cent of the total quantity 
of domestic exports of all grains. 

(3) A large proportion of the grain exported from the United 
States in 1920 and 1921 was handled by foreign houses with branches 
in this country and by American concerns wholly or partly foreign 
owned. For example, in 1921 two foreign concerns with branches 
in this countrv exported slightly more than one-fourth of all the 
domestic and Canadian wheat shipped from the United States ports, 
while 14 concerns owned or controlled by foreign investors exported 
over 38 per cent of that total. 

(4) There were three especially important groups of domestic- 
controlled companies engaged in the grain-exporting business in 
1921, viz: The Gray-Rosenbaum group consisting of P. N. Gray & 
Co. (Inc.), the J. Kosenbaum Grain Co., and the Gray-Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., jointly owned by the first two companies; the Rosenbaum- 
Armour group, which included E. F. Rosenbaum, the Armour Grain 
Co., and the Peoples Industrial Trading Corporation, in which an 
important interest was held by the former two interests; and the 
Barnes- Ames group, composed of the Barnes- Ames Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries. The first two loosely interrelated groups together exported 
almost 41,000,000 bushels, or nearly 12 per cent of the total domestic 
and Canadian wheat exported from this country in 1921, while the 
third group exported almost 17,350,000 bushels of wheat, or 5 per 
cent, of that total. In certain of these concerns there was some lor- 
eign financial interest or connection^ with foreign companies. 

(5) In the business of exporting grain as conducted at the present 
time in this country there is very little fixed investment in plant, 
almost all the funds employed being in liquid form and a large pro- 
portion generally borrowed. For 26 companies, exporting 134,000,000 
bushels of wheat in 1921, or about 39 per cent of the total quantity 
exported, the total funds employed aggregated $51,711,000 of which 
$25,010,000 was borrowed. These 26 companies had net earnings 
(before payment of interest or Federal taxes) of $11,479,000, of 
which $2,500,000 was payable as interest. The grain export merchant 
stores such grain as he holds in public warehouses and often sells 
again in a brief interval, and even on the same day. This is shown 
by the fact that for grain exporting companies whose records were 
examined the annual turnover of capital (capital stock, surplus, and 
reserves) as indicated by sales was 23 times in 1920 and 31 times in 
1921, while taking exporters and fobbers combined the annual turn- 
over in 1920 was 22 times and in 1921 nearly 27 times. Taking indi- 
vidual companies several instances of companies having a turnover 
in 1920 or 1921 of more than 100 times a year are included. Although 
the average per cent of profit on each turnover was small, for ex- 
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porters 2.5 per cent in 1920 and nearly 1 per cent in 1921, the fre- 
quency of turnover often gave large net profits on investment. 

(6) The books of 32 companies exporting nearly 275,000,000 
bushels of wheat, or 80 per cent of the total shipped from the United 
States in the calendar year 1921, were examined; 6 of these com- 
panies, exporting about 115,400,000 bushels, were American branches 
of foreign houses and their books and records in this country did not 
show their profits. The average profits of 18 companies, whose 
principal business was exporting, for their business year (including 
gains or losses on transactions in futures) were 58 per cent on their 
capital stock, surplus, and reserves in 1920 and 30 per cent in 1921. 
The average profits from transactions in futures for exporters were 
relatively small in 1920 and relatively large in 1921. The average 
rate of return on capital stock, surplus, and reserves, excluding 
gains or losses on futures, was almost 53 per cent in 1920 while 
there was a loss of over 3 per cent in 1921. As already stated, most 
of these companies employed a large proportion of borrowed funds — 
about 50 per cent of the total funds used in 1920 and about 40 per 
cent in 1921. If the business is successful, this method of financing, 
while enhancing his risk, means relatively higher profits to the 
proprietor. The earnings of these companies (including gains or 
losses on futures trading) on the total funds employed in the busi- 
ness, including capital stock, surplus, reserves, and borrowed monev, 
averaged almost 29 per cent in 1920 and 19 per cent in 1921. In 
considering these profits it may also be observed that financial re- 
sources appear to be less important than valuable trade connections, 
knowledge of conditions and especially credit. One of the most 
successful concerns in recent years appears to owe its growth from a 
small enterprise to a leading position to its favorable trade con- 
nections. 

(7) Fobbers, i. e., companies selling grain for export f . o. b. vessel 
port of shipment, had somewhat smaller average profits than ex- 
porters in 1920 and higher profits in 1921. The average rate of profit 
on the capital stock, surplus, and reserves (includin<j gains or 
losses from transactions in futures) for seven companies in 1920 
and eight in 1921 was over 38 per cent in both years. The gains or 
losses on futures for fobbers did not have a very marked effect on 
the average result. As in the case of exporters, a large proportion 
of the funds employed by fobbers was borrowed money, which, of 
course, enhanced their risk. The average earnings on the total 
funds employed in the business including capital stock, surplus, 
reserves, and borrowed money (including gains or losses on futures) 
were almost 20 per cent in 1920 and over 27 per cent the following 
year. 

(8) For individual companies che financial results of both ex- 
porters and fobbers during 1920 and 1921 varied from considerable 
losses to large profits. Though a large part of the merchandising 
was hedged in the futures market, as already stated, apparently 
speculative transactions in futures also occurred. Thus for ex- 
porters the profit on capital, surplus, and reserves (including the 
losses or gains from future trading) ranged from somewhat more 
than 5 per cent to 448 per cent in 1920 and from a loss of over 20 
per cent to a profit of 641 per cent in 1921. Excluding gains or 
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losses from futures the range was from a loss of nearly 8 per cent 
to a profit of over 475 per cent in 1920 and from 55 per cent loss to 
a profit of over 410 per cent the following year. Wide ranges in the 
rate of earnings occurred with respect to the business of fobbers, and 
wide variations also existed for both groups with respect to the 
profits earned on the total funds employed. 

(9) The average profit per bushel varied greatly for different 
grains and it was generally larger in 1920 than in 1921 for ex- 
porters. The average profit for wheat, excluding gains or losses on 
futures, was 8 cents per bushel in 1920 and only 0.3 of a cent in 
1921. There was on the average a small loss per bushel on wheat 
futures in 1920, and a profit of almost 2.5 cents per bushel in the 
following year. The total average profit on wheat, including futures, 
was 7.7 cents per bushel in 1920, and 2.7 cents per bushel the follow- 
ing year. On rye the exporters on an average made a profit of 2.7 
cents per bushel, excluding gains or losses on futures, m 1920 and 
only 0.6 of a cent per bushel in 1921. The average profit, including 
gains or losses on futures, was a little over 4 cente per bushel on 
rye in the former year, while there was no change for 1921. The 
exporters on an average made a profit per bushel on corn, excluding 
^ains or losses on futures, of 1.2 cents in 1920 and a loss of 1.3 cents 
m 1921. There was an average loss on corn of 2.6 cents per bushel 
on futures in 1920 and a profit of 1.4 cents per bushel in 1921, which 
gave a net loss, including futures, of 1.4 cents per bushel in 1920 
and a profit of only 0.1 of a cent per bushel in 1921. There were 
wide variations, of course, for individual exporting concerns. 

(10) For fobbers the average profits on wheat did not vary a^ 
much as for exporters and were in the neighborhood of 5 cents 
per bushel in both years, including or excluding losses or gains from 
futures. For rye their average profits were very high in both years, 
especially in 1921, when they were about 25 cents per bushel, includ- 
ing or excluding gains or losses from transactions in futures. For 
corn the fobbers lost on the average even more heavily than the 
exporters in 1920 but did a little better than the exporters in 1921. 
For individual concerns the results varied widely. The foregoing 
margins of net profit per bushel both for exporters and fobbers were 
calculated by the commission by allocating such expenses as were not 
distributed by the companies in the most practicable manner possible. 

(11) As already stated, the commission is now taking legal steps 
to secure access to the books and records of certain grain-exporting 
companies in Baltimore. The companies refusing access included 
the Baltimore Grain Co., C. P. Blackburn & Co., J. T. Fahey & Co., 
Gill & Fisher, Hammond, Snyder & Co., and H. C. Jones & Co., 
which in the aggregate probably handled not less than 20,000,000 
bushels of wheat in 1921. This refusal materially detracted from 
the completeness of this inquirer. 

(12) The United States Grain Corporation (and its. predecessor, 
the United States Food Administration Grain Corporation) handled 
most of the wheat sold for export for the period September, 1917— 
June 30, 1920. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, it sold 
173,460,000 bushels of wheat for export and in the following 15 
months 97,870,000 bushels. Although the Grain Corporation was 
not organized for profit, it added a small percentage to the cost of 
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sales to cover expenses. The total net profits from all sources for 
the period September 1, 1917, to the end of February, 1921, amounted 
to approximately $51,000,000. The rate of earnings on the total 
funds employed was about 10.6 per cent for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, and not quite 2 per cent in the following year. The 
profit per bushel for the Grain Corporation was a little over 4 cents 
per bushel on wheat (including the profits from the sale of wheat 
imported from Australia) for the period prior to June 30, 1919, and 
2.6 cents per bushel for the next 15 montns. On rye it was 4 cents 
per bushel prior to June 30, 1919, and due to increase in value of 
inventories almost 23 cents per bushel the following year ; the profit 
on barley yvas 6.6 cents per bushel in the earlier period and about 
3 cents per bushel after July 1, 1919. 

(13) While during most of 1920 wheat importations into the 
principal markets in western Europe were still largely controlled 
by governmental organizations established during the World War, 
the grain trade was to a large extent decontrolled by the spring of 
1921, and thereafter foreign governmental buying apparently no 
longer dominated the American grain markets. 
Respectfully, 

Nelson B. Gaskill, Chairman, 

Victor Mtjrdock. 

John F. Nugent. 

Huston Thompson. 
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SUMMARY. 



ORIOIN AND SOOFB. 

This report on the methods and operations of grain exporters is 
made in compliance with Senate Resolution 133, Sixty-Peventh Con- 
gress, second session. This resolution directed the commission to 
ascertain the profits or losses of the principal grain exporting firms 
and corporations; the facts regarding their organization, ownership, 
and interrelationship, including the extent ox their control of the 
facilities used by them ; the oi^nization, methods of operation, and 
agencies used by foreign buyers in this country, the margins between 
the farm and export prices of grain ; and all the facts concerning 
market manipulation, if any, in connection with large export or do- 
mestic transactions in grain. The resolution specified that the com- 
mission should begin with the harvest of the 1919 grain crop and 
that it should ireport its findings and recommendations to the iSenate 
as promptly as the various phases of the work were completed. 

In order that the facts concerning the more important phaijes of 
the export grain business might be made available to the Senate and 
to the public at the earliest possible date, the commission divided the 
inquiry into several parts, and, in harmony with the desire of the 
Senate, as expressed in the resolution directing the inquiry, the com- 
mission is reporting in this volume the facts covering the profits of 
exporting firms, including their subsidiary and allied concerns ; the 
organization, ownership, control, and interrelationships of companies 
directly or indirectly connected with the export grain trade, and such 
information as was obtainable in this country concerning the agencies 
used by f orei^ buyers of grain in the United States. To the second 
volumes of this report was left the discussion of the margins between 
farm and export prices, the freights and other costs of handling, 
the ownership and control of the facilities used in the export grain 
trade, and the facts regarding the competitive situation and market 
manipulations in the grain business. 

PRODUCTIOir OF PRINCIPAL GRAINS. 

According to the best available statistics the world's production 
of wheat for the period 1^10-1921 fluctuated from a maximum 
of almost 4,128,000,000 bushels in 1915 to a minimum of about 
2,008,000,000 bushels in 1917. From 1917 there was a steady increase 
in the world's production of wheat, until in 1921 about 2,990,000,000 
bushels were produced.^ Throughout the period 1910-1921 the United 
States maintained the leading position as a wheat-producing country. 
Prior to the Wotld War its proportion of the world crop ranged^ 

"  ..> .i t I I <««l|ill|l| J» <l>lll||l' i» I  I M   .» I « « h ^ 

^Statistics foe Russia are not availably 
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from 18 to 25 per cent and from 1916 to 1921 from 27 to 37 per cent 
of the world total, not including Russia, for which country statistics 
are not available. Great Britain, France, Italy, and the Netherlands, 
in the order named, were the krgest wheat importing countries dur- 
ing the 10-year period 1910-1919. Great Britain alone imported 
from 29 to 42 per cent, with an average of 34 per cent, of the total 

Quantity of wheat imported by the principal countries of the world 
uring that period. 
In the five-year period prior to the World War about 70 per cent of 
the world's rye crop was produced in European Russia and Germany, 
while the United States raised only from about 2 to 3^ per cent of 
the world total. From 1917 to 1921 the production of this country 
was practically double the pre-war total. The import demand for 
rye is largely from European countries. 

The world production of barley is only about one-third that of 
wheat. From 1910-1915 the United States produced from about 11 
to a little over 15 per cent of the world total. Prior to the World 
War Austria-Hungary, India, the Netherlands, Rumania, and Rus- 
sia were the important barley-producing countries, while the im- 
ports are chiefly into western Europe. 

In the period 1910-1915 the world's production of oats fluctuated 
from about 3,809,000,000 bushels in 1911 to 4,697,000,000 bushels in 
1913. Since 1917 statistics from some important oat-producing 
countries are not available, but the United States undoubtedly leads 
the world as a producer of oats. Prior to 1914 the principal coun- 
tries producing a surplus of oats for export were Argentina, Canada, 
Russia, and the United States, while the import demand was from 
Western Europe. 

According to the best available statistics the world corn crop for 
the period 1910-1921 ranged from a maximum of 4,372,000,000 
bushels in 1912 to a minimum of 3,129,000,000 bushels in 1918. The 
United States is by far the largest corn-producing country in the 
world. Its proportion of the world crop ranged from approximately 
68 per cent in 1913 to over 87 per cent in 1917. Com is largely con- 
sumed in the countries in which it is grown. The Argentine, the 
United States, and British South Africa were leading exporting 
countries during the period 1910-1921. Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, France, and Denmark were the principal importing countries. 

IMPORTANCE OF QRAIN EXPORTS. 

The exports of grain, including products made directly from grain, 
such as flour and meal, constituted from 6 to slightly more than 17 
per cent of the value of the total domestic exports from the United 
States during the period 1910-1921. Wheat, corn, rye, barley, and 
oats, and products made directly therefrom, furnish approximately 
90 per cent of the value of all breadstuffs exported from the United 
States. The quantities of these grains exported was very large 
during the seven-year period 1915-1921. The net exports of wheat, 
and wneat products, i. e., exports less imports, were much larger in 
quantity for 1921 than for any previous year, but the value was ma- 
terially smaller than for either 1919 or 1920 on account of the rapid 
fall in prices, The quantity and value of tiie net exports of com 



and its products were larger in 1921 than in any previous year. The 
quantities and values of rye exports were unusually large during 
each of the three years 1919^1921. The quantity of barley and barley 
products exporte<) was large in 1921, but the value was much smaller 
than for several other years. The net exports of oats were small 
botb in volume and in value in 1920 and 1921. 

The production of wheat and rye in this country is normally greatly 
in excess of the domestic demand. During the 12-year period 191(>- 
1^1 the wheat export or its flour equivalent ranged from a minimum 
of about 10 per cent of the crop in 1910 to a maximum of over 41 per 
cent in 1921. From 1910 to 1913 the proportion of rye exported was 
small, but beginning with 1914 the proportion exported ranged from 
a minimum of almost 18 per cent m 1918 to a maximum of 98 per 
cent in 1920, 

EUROPEAN OOVEBNMENTAL CONTROL. 

During the war period the allied and other Governments exercised 
strict governmental control over the purchase and distribution of 
the important articles of food. By the spring of 1917 this control 
was extended to the importation of cereals and cereal food substitutes. 
The British royal commission on food supply was the most impor- 
tant overseas organization engaged in the enforcement of this gov- 
ernmental control. Its agent in the United States was the Wheat 
Export Co., which was incorporated under the laws of New York 
State. This company maintained its headquarters in New York 
City, and all of its trading was for the allied and neutral Oovemments. 

The decontrol of the grain trade by the allied Governments was 
effected gradually. The royal commission, which had control of the 
^ain trade in Great Britain, arrived at an agreement with the 
British milling industry whereby a scheme of progresave decontrol 
was begun in April, 1921, and by September, 1921, both the milling 
industry and grain trade were completely under private control. In 
France the Minister of Finance puolished a notice on September 16, 
1^21, to the effect that it had be^i decided to allow the temporary ad- 
mission of foreign wheat under pre-war conditions. These conditions 
accorded free temporary admission to wheat imported with a view to 
^exportation after being manufactured into flour and other wheat 
products. Exports of flour and products made from wheat could be 
made in quantities corresponding to that of foreign wheat imported. 

Grovemment control of wheat importation into Italj was continued 
through 1921. In March, 1921, the Italian commissioner general of 
the food commissariat announced that '' the change from a Govern- 
ment monopoly to freedom of trade must be carried out gradually 
and cautiously." The return of private control in Italy was com- 
plicated by tne fact that the price of wheat imported from North 
America had declined from 292 lire per quintal in May, 1920, to 
130 to 140 lire per quintal by July, 1921, the date on which the Italian 
Government had fixed the price to home producers at 126 lire per 
quintal for the northern and central Provinces and at 146.50 lire 
per quintal for the southern Provinces. On account of these condi- 
tions a complicated system of variable duties and bounties was intro- 
duced in order to guarantee to the domestic producer the promised 
prices. 
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Licenses were not required for the importation of wheat into 
Belgium after August, 1921, and by September 16, 1921, all govern- 
mental restrictions on the grain trade had been removed. 

In Spain the importation of foreign wheat was prohibited by 
an embargo effective November 8, 1921, and only shipments actually 
en route at that time were exempt from that embargo. The pro- 
hibition of wheat impoii'ts at this time was due to unusually heavy 
imports during September, 1921, 

Prior to the World War, Bumania and Russia supplied a large 
proportion of the wheat imports into other European countries. Since 
the war Hussia has not been a factor in supplying the world grain 
market. Rumania attempted Government control of the 1921 crop. 
On August 15, 1921, the council of ministers of that country de- 
creed that 50 per cent of the grain produced during 1921 should be 
free for export, and fixed the maximum price at which the balance 
could be sold for domestic consumption. The quantity available 
for export was placed at the disposal of a Government purchasing 
commission which operated through the village cooperative asso- 
ciations. Further Government regulations prohibited the private 
export of wheat, rye, and hay, the State reserving to itself the 
right of exporting. The Government organized a company called 
the Syndex to control production and exportation. The peasants 
realizing practically no profit on their wheat at the Government 
price, curtailed the wheat acreage, and on December 1, 1921, it was 
announced that it had become necessary to release wheat and rye 
from the special regulations hitherto imposed. 

In Germany there are about 150 importers of grain. These im- 
porters orgajiized a combination, or cartel, to purchase grain in 
foreign countries through a single agency. Exports of wheat are 
prohibited and the Government takes two-sevenths of the domestic 
crop at a price of 2,300 marks per metric ton. This price was to 
continue until the summer of 1922, and it amounted to about 33 
cents per bushel, or less than one-third of the world price. The 
German Government requires imports equal to about two-sevenths 
of the domestic crop, and it sells the requisitioned two-sevenths 
and the quantity imported at approximately two-thirds of the world 
price. The German farmers were allowed to sell their surplus. 
Effective August 18, 1921, the importation of wheat, rye, and spelt 
was permitted. 

NATUKE OF EXPORT BUSINESS. 

I The business of export concerns whose records were examined was 

. 1 not homogeneous, and there were marked differences in the field of 

U operations of different companies. The purchases of some domestic 

\ exporters were largely made directly from country elevators or from 

the producer, while others made the bulk of their purchases f. o. b. 

vessel at Atlantic or Gulf seaboard. The sales of these concerns 
/were usually made for delivery to the foreign purchaser at the 

foreign port of destination. Another important group comprised 

the so-called fobbers, who purchased grain in the interior for the 
f purpose of selling it to exporters f. o. b. vessel at seaboard. Sorao 
^companies did a mixed fobbing and exporting business; they are 

grouped here according to the predominant character of their trade ^ 
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and the profits shown are those for the entire grain business. The 
purchases of foreign concerns with branches in this country were 
usually made f . o. b. vessel at seaboard, while their sales were made 
directly to the consumer in foreign countries. 

IMPORTANCE OF rOKEIGN INTERESTS. 

A significant fact developed by this inquiry is the large proportion , 
of grain that is exported by foreign companies or by companies con- 1 
trolled by foreign interests. In 1921, for example, two^ foreign coiX: 
cems exported over one-fourth of the .total of 34^00,000 bushels , 
orwneat, including Canadian shipments (280,000,000 bushels of 
domestic and 65,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat) shipped from ^ 
United States ports. Eight entirely foreign-owned companies ex- *i 
ported about 106,000,000 bushels of wheat, or nearly 31 per cent, 
and 14 foreign-owned or foreign-controlled concerns shipped about V 
133,500,000 bushels, or over 38 per cent of the total. An examination 
of the records of a number of the American branches of foreign 
houses disclosed the fact that their records in this country show only 
cost of sales and operating expenses, but do not show the sales real- 
ization or profits made on grain exported from the United States. 

CONTROL AND INTERRELATIONS. 

As already stated, two concerns handled over one-fourth of the 
total quantity of wheat exported from United States ports in 1921, 
including Canadian shipments, which could not be separated from |. 
domestic wheat. For the same year 4 firms shipped over 36 per [1 
cent, 8 about 50 per cent, 21 about 75 per cent, and 36 over 85 per Jj 
cent of all the wheat exported from United States ports. There 
were about 90 firms that exported wheat from the United States in 
1921. The number of companies engaged in exporting wheat was 
larger than that for any other grain. 

During the period covered by this inquiry there were two groups 
of domestic concerns which handled a large proportion of the 
grain exported from the United States, viz, the loosely interrelated 
Gray-Rosenbaum and Armour-Rosenbaum interests and the closely 
related group of the Barnes-Ames Co., and affiliated companies. 
There were some other concerns that had subsidiaries or affiliated 
companies, but they did not handle a large percentage of the grain 
exported. P. N. Gray & Co. (Inc.) and the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. 
were the joint owners of the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co. (Inc.), 
while the Armour Grain Co. and E. F. Rosenbaum of the J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Co. jointly owned an important interest in the People's 
Industrial Trading Corporation. The Chesapeake Export Co. (Inc.) 
was owned by J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. and the two Rosenbaum 
brothers, important stockholders in the latter company. The Gray, 
Rosenbaum, and Armour interests taken together expowted almost 
41,000,000 bushels of wheat, or almost 12 per cent of the domestic and 
Canadian wheat exported from United States ports in 1921. 

The Barnes- Ames group included four affiliated companies that 
were engaged in exporting, viz, the Barnes- Ames Co., the Barnes- 
Irwin Co., the Barnes-Jackson Co., and the Barnes-Piazzek Co. In 
addition to the above, Julius H. Barnes, the head of this group, is 
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interested in the Nye-Schneider-Fowler companies, which include the 
Nye-Jenks Grain Co., the Nye- Schneider- Jenks Co., and thd Nye- 
Schneider-Fowler Co. The Barnes companies exported a little over 
17,350,000 bushels of wheat in 1921, or about 5 per cent of the 
total. 

Of the companies which were important fobbers of export grain 
in 1921, the Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago; the Trans-Mississippi 
Grain Co., Omaha; and the Federal Gram Co., Kansas C^.ty, were 
closely aMliated. The Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. owned a ma- 
jority of the stock of the Federal Grain Co., while the interests con- 
trolling the Bartlett-Frazier Co. held a large part of the stock of the 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. 

PKOPORTION OF EXPORT BUSINESS EXAMINED. 

Profits were ascertained for most of the large exporting companies 
excepting those located on the Pacific coast and in Baltimore. The 
Pacific coast companies were omitted in order to make an earlier 
report, while the Baltimore concerns, on advice of counsel, refused 
access to their books and records. The commission is now taking 
legal steps to secure access to the records of these companies. The 
companies refusing access included the Baltimore Grain Co., C. P. 
Blackburn & Co., J. T. Fahey & Co., Gill & Fisher, Hammond, 
Snyder & Co., and H. C. Jones & Co. These concerns probablj' 
handled in the aggregate not less than 20,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in 1921. The absence of information for the above companies ma- 
terially detracted from the completeness of this report. 

The books and records of 32 concerns engaged in the grain export- 
ing and fobbing (selling to exporters free on board vessel at sea- 
ports) business were examined by the commission. The records of 
five American branches of foreign houses were examined, but their 
books in this country did not disclose the profits derived from their 
exports from the United States. The information obtainable from 
1 company was incomplete so that the profits for 26 companies. 
18 of which were principally exporters and 8 largely fobbers, were 
obtained for 1921. Some of the concerns did no exporting or fob- 
bing in 1920 and investment and earnings are presented for 15 ex- 
porters and 7 fobbers for that year. 

The exporters whose records were examined handled the bulk of 
the grain exported from the United States during 1920 and 1921. 
They exported about 275,000,000 bushels of wheat during the calen- 
dar year of 1921, or 80 per cent of the domestic and Canadian wheat 
exported from the United States in that year. 

RATE OF PROFIT. 

Profits are shown both including and excluding gains or losses 
from transactions in futures. These transactions were generally 
hedges employed to reduce the business risks, but apparently to some 
extent they were purely speculative ventures. In the wheat market 
futures trading, which was suspended during the war, was not re- 
sumed until July 15, 1920; consequently the results for companies 
closing their business year June 30, 1920, showed no futures trading 
in wheat. 
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The export grain trade is essentially a merchandising business,/! 
and a large pare of the money employed in it is borrowed. Approxi-// 
raateJy 50 per cent of the money used in the business by the firms 
whose books were examined in 1920, and 40 per cent in 1921, con- 
sisted of loans. The borrowed funds employed in the business con- 
sisted almost entirely of short-time loans, and the amount of these 
loans fluctuated greatly from month to month. This method of 
iinancing tends to enhance the risk of t^e merchant, but if his busi- 
ness is successful it yields much larger profits. Experience, ability, 
a thorough knowledge of the export grain trade, good connections 
in importing countries and especially credit are more essential to 
success than the control of large capital. 

The rate of profit for exporters and fobbers is shown first, upon 
the capita] stock, surplus, and reserves, which constitute the stock- 
holders' investment, and second, upon the capital stock, surplus, 
reserves, and borrowed money, which includes all of the funds em- 
ployed in the business. The earnings which were related to the 
stockholders' investment were those derived from 'the grain trade 
before the deduction of Federal taxes or of excessive bonuses, while 
those which were related to the capital stock, surplus, and borrowed 
funds used in the grain business included in addition to the above 
the interest paid on borrowed money. 

In 1920 the exporters showed a larger average rate of profit than 
fobbers, while in 1921 the fobbers had a much higher average rate 
of earnings. The average rate of return for_ exporters in 1920 on 
the capital stock and surplus, excluding losses or gains from trans- 
actions in futures, was almost 53 p er cent, and that for fobbers about } 
34 per cent. Including the resultsTor futures trading, the profit was | 
almost 58 per cent for exporters and over 38 per cent for fobbers. ' 

In the same year, 1920, the average* rate of profit on all funds 
employed in the business, excluding losses and gams on futures, was 
ahnost 27 per cent for exporters and approximately 18 per cent 
for fobbers. Including profits and losses on futures trading, the 
rate of return was nearly 29 per cent for exporters and practically 
20 per cent for fobbers. 

In 1921 the rate of return on the capital stock, surplus, and re- a 
serves, excluding the results for transactions in futures, was a loss / 
of nvftr ^ pex .,cen^ for exporters and a profit of almost 31 per cent/ 
for fobbers. Including the results from futures trading, the ex- 
porters showed a profit of about 30 per cent and the fobbers slightly 
more than 3fiL4aei^-eent. The average "return on all of the funds em- 
ployed in the grain business, i. e., capital stock, surplus, and bor- 
rowed funds, before the inclusion of gains or losses on futures, was 
about 3^ per cent for exporters and nearly 23 per cent for fobbers. 
Including gains or losses in futures, these rates were increased to 
r per cent for exporters and to a little over 27 per cent for fobbers. 

FREQUENCY OP TURNOVER. 

In the business of exporting grain as conducted at the present 
time in this country there is very little fixed investment in plant; 
almost all the funds employed being in liquid form and a large 
proportion generally borrowed. J or 26 companies, exporting 
134,000,000 bushels of wheat in 1921, or about 39 per cent of the 
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total quantity exported, the total funds employed aggregated 
$51,711,000, of which $25,010,000 was borrowed. These 26 companies 
had net earnings (before payment of interest or Federal taxes) of 
$11,479,000, of which $2,500,000 was payable as interest. The export 
grain merchant stores such ^ain as he holds in public warehouses 
and often sells again in a brief interval, and even on the same day. 
This is shown by the fact that for grain exporting companies whose 

I records were examined the turnover of capital (capital stock, surplus, 

/ and reserves) as indicated by sales was 23 times in 1920 and 31 times 

in 1921, while taking exporters and fobbers combined the turnover 

"' in 1920 was 22 times and in 1921 nearly 27 times. Takijig individual 

/companies, several instances of companies having a turnover in 1920 
i^jxr 1921 of more than 100 times a year are included. Although the 

-^average per cent of profit on each turnover was small, for exporters 
C-2.5 per cent in 1920 and almost 1 per cent in 1921, the frequency of 
turnover often gave large net profits. 

MARGIN or PROFIT PER BUSHEL. 

The companies engaged largely in exporting grain, whose profits 
are shown, sold almost 42,000,000 bushels of wheat in their 1920 
business year and over 174,000,000 bushels in 1921. Their aggregate 
trading profit on cash wheat, i. e., the net profit excluding gains or 
losses on transacations in futures amounted to almost $3,319,000 in 
1920 and to only $423,000 in 1921. There was a loss of a little over 
$72,000 on the transactions in futures in 1920 and a profit of 
$4,163,000 in 1921. The transactions in other grains were much 
smaller than for wheat in both years. 

The concerns engaged chiefly in fobbing sold 67,340,000 bushels 
of wheat in their business, year ending in 1920 and 103,600,000 
bushels in 1921. The net trading profit on wheat amounted to a 
gain of $3,593,000 in 1920 and of $4,900,000 in 1921. The profits on 
futures were comparatively small in both years, in 1920 they were 
about $50,000 and in 1921 almost $265,000. The quantities of other 
grains sold were quite small in both years. 

The marked decline which occurred in wheat prices during the 
latter part of 1920 and in 1921 is reflected in the average sales realiza- 
tion of the exporters, which declined from $2.73 to $2.01. In 1920 
the range for the averages of individual companies was from a 
minimum of $2.30 to a maximum of $3.03, while in 1921 it was from 
$1.38 to $2.61. These wide ranges were chiefly due to the period of 
the year in which a particular company made the bulk of its sales. 

The aggregate trading profit per bushel on cash transactions for 
all export companies, i. e., the j)rofit excluding futures, was quite 
large on wheat in 1920 and small in 1921. In the former year it was 
almost 8 cents per bushel and only 0.3 of a cent per bushel in 1921, 
There was a small average loss on futures in 1920 and an average 
profit of almost 2| cents per bushel in 1921. The average profit, 
including the profit or loss on futures^ was 7.7 cents per bushel on 
wheat in 1920 and 2*7 cents per bushel m 1921. 

The companies engaged chiefly in fobbing had on the average a. 
net. sales realization of $2.38 per bushel on wheat in 1920 and of 
$2.14 per bushel in 1921. The average for fobbers in 1921 was higher* 
than that shown for exporters in that year. This was because u. 
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large proportion of the sales were made while prices were still rela- 
tively high. The fobbers showed substantial net trading profits on 
cash wheat in both years. In 1920 the average was 5.3 cents per 
bushel and in the following year 4.7 cents. The average profits from 
transactions in wheat futures were small in both years; in 1920 
this average profit was 5.4 cents per bushel and in 1921 it was 5 
cents. 

The average net sales realization for exporters was $2.05 per bushel 
for rye in 1920 and $1.90 in the following year. The average net 
profit per bushel on cash rye, excluding futures, was 2.7 cents in 1920 
and only 0.6 of a cent in 1921. The net gains on futures increased 
the average profits to a little over 4 cents per bushel in 1920, while 
there was no change for 1921. 

The average net sales realization on rye for fobbers averaged 4 
cents per bushel higher in 1921 than in 1920. This was due to a 
very low sales realization for one company handling a large propor- 
tion of the total quantity sold. The net trading profit on cash rye 
was large, averaging over $0.11 per bushel in 1920 and slightly more 
than $0.26 in 1921. There was a slight gain on futures in 1920 and 
a loss of 1 cent per bushel in 1921. Including futures, the profits 
averaged $0.12 per bushel in 1920 and a little over $0.25 per bushel 
in the following year. 

The exporters showed an average net sales realization of about 
$1.49 per bushel on cash barley in 1920 and of only $0.86 in 1921. 
In 1920, excluding futures, there was an average net trading loss of 
0.7 of a cent per bushel and. a profit of only 0.1 of a cent in 1921. 
The average gain on futures was exactly the same, 0.9 of a cent per 
bushel for each year. Including futures, there was an average profit 
of 0.2 of a cent per bushel in 1920 and of 1 cent per bushel the follow- 
ing year. 

The fobbers had a relatively high average sales realization on bar- 
ley in both years. In 1920 their average was $1.56 per bushel and 
in the following year an average of almost $0.95 per bushel. This 
average, which was higher than for exporters, was due to large sales 
by one company in each year while prices were still relatively high. 
There was an average net trading profit, excluding futures, of a little 
over 3 cents per bushel in 1920 and a loss of almost 10 cents per 
bushel in 1921. The average was not materially changed when the 
losses and gains from futures were included. 

The average net sales realization of exporters on oats was about 

.90 per bushel in 1920 and almost $0.69 cents in 1921. There was 
an average net loss of 2.8 cents per bushel in 1920, excluding futures, 
and a profit of only 0.7 of a cent per bushel in 1921. Tlie average 
profit on futures was 0.5 of a cent per bushel in 1920 and 2.1 cents 
per bushel the following year. The inclusion of futures reduced the 
average net loss to 2.3 cents per bushel in the former year and in- 
creased the profit to 2.8 cents per bushel in 1921. 

The fobbers showed an average net sales realization of $0.87 per 
bushel for oats in 1920 and of $0.57 per bushel in 1921. The average 
cost of sales exceeded the net sales realization in both years, conse- 
quently there was a net trading loss on cash transactions, which 
averaged 1.7 cents per bushel in 1920 and 3.5 cents per bushel in the 
following year. There were substantial profits from trading in 
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futu^^s for both years, averaging 2.7 cents per bushel in 1920 anrt 
2 cents per bushel the next year. This gave an average net profit of 
1 cent per bushel on oats as the final result for 1920 and reduced the 
loss to 1.5 cents per bushel the following year. 

There was a large decrease in the average net sales realization on 
corn for exporters from 1920 to 1921. In the former year the aver- 
age was $1.36 per' bushel, which declined to $0.80 per bushel in 1921. 
For individual companies during the two-year period the maximuin 
average net sales realization was $2.11 per bushel in 1920 and the 
minimum $0.69 in 1921. The average net trading profit, excluding 
futures, was 1.2 cents per bushel in 1920 and there was a loss of 1.3 
cents per bushel in 1921. There was an average loss of 2.6 cents per 
bushel on futures in 1920 and a profit of 1.4 cents per bushel in 1921, 
giving as a final result a net loss of 1.4 cents per bushel in 1920 and 
a @iin of 0.1 of a cent in 1921. 

The average cost of sales exceeded the average net sales realization 
for fobbers on corn in both years. The average sales realization de- 
clined from $1.50 per bushel in 1920 to $0.82 in 1921, while the net 
trading loss on cash corn was almost 5 cents per bushel in the former 
year and 1.3 cents in 1921. There was a substantial profit on futures, 
averaging almost 2 cents per bushel for each year. As a final result 
there was an average net loss of 2.8 cents per bushel in 1920 and an 
average profit of 0.6 of a cent per bushel in 1921. 

THE UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION. 

The Senate resolution directing this inquiry instructed the com- 
mission to begin "with the harvest of the 1919 crop." That crop 
was controlled by the United States Wheat Director, and the wheat 
exports were largely handled by the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion. The price guaranteed to the producer for the 1919 crop was 
the same as that for the crop of the preceding year. The price of 
No. 1 northern spring wheat and its equivalent at the principal ports 
was $2.20 per bushel on the Pacific coast, $2.30 on the Gulf, and for 
the Atlantic seaboard it ranged from $2.38J at Baltimore to $2.39^ 
at New York. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, the United States 
Grain Corporation was financed by the Government by a special ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000,000 in addition to its capital stock of $150,- 
000,000, which had been previously appropriated by Congress. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the Grain Corporation 
sold for export almost 174,000,000 bushels of wheat, for which it re- 
ceived about $423,000,000. The following fiscal year a little over 
94,000,000 bushels were fobbed, for which almost $226,000,000 were 
received. In July, August, and September, 1920, about 3,600,000 
bushels were sold for export for nearly $10,300,000. The quantity 
of other grains sold was comparatively small. 

Although the United States Grain Corporation was not organized 
for profit, it added a small per cent to the cost of sales to cover ex- 
penses, which, from the large volume of business transacted, to- 
gether with income from other sources, gave a net profit at the end 
of February, 1921, amounting to apj)roximately $51,000,000. The 
rate of profit on the total funds used in the business was about 10.5 
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per cent in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and not quite 2 per 
cent the following year. 

The net earnings from the entire period, September 1, 1917- 
February 28, 1921, on the principal grains amounted to $28,787,000, 
of which about $14,645,000 was on wheat, $12,070,000 on flour, $780.- 
000 on barley, and $1,292,000 on rye. The margin of profit on all 
wheat handled (including Australian wheat imported for sale on the 
Pacific coast) was a little over 4 cents per bushel prior to June 30, 
1919, while it was 2.6 cents per bushel on the business transacted 
after June 30, 1919. The margin of profit on rye was 4 cents per 
bushel prior to June 30, 1919, and almost 23 cents per bushel from 
July 1, 1919, to the close of business. The large margin on rye in 
the latter period was due to a marked increase in the price between 
date of purchase and date of sale. The margin on barley was 6.6 
cents per bushel in the earlier period and about 3 cents per bushel 
after July 1, 1919. 



METHODS AND OPERATIONS OP GRAIN 

EXPORTERS/ 



Chapteh I. 
ORIGIN AND SCOPE OF THE INQUIRY. 

Section 1. Origin of the inquiry. 

This inquiry was made pursuant to the direction of Senate 
Kesolution 133, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, adopted De- 
cember 22, 1921, which reads as follows: 

Whereas the condition of the export market has been alleged as one of the 
reasons for thft decline in the domestic prices of grain since the summer of 
1920 ; and 

Whereas there nevertheless has been daring the past year a record volume of 
exports of grain from the United States and at prices showing a wide margin 
over the price at the farm ; and 

Whereas a wide spread of 15 to 20 cents between cash wheat and futures 
throughout the marketing season of 1920-21 existed and was caused either 
by the unprecedented export demand or heavy pressure on futures, or both; 
and 

Whereas the organization of the export trade and aU the conditions connected 
with the export of grain by American exporters and the purchase thereof by 
foreign buyers are of vital interest to American farmers and consumers : There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and hereby is, authorized 
and directed to immediately investigate, beginning with the harvest of the 1&X9 
grain crop, the margins iJ^tween farm and export prices ; the freight and other 
costs of handling ; the profits or losses of the principal exporting firms and cor- 
porations and their subsidiary or allied ct)mpanies and firms ; aU the facts con- 
cerning market manipulations, if any, in connection with large export ti^nsac-^ 
tions, or otherwise; the organization, ownership, controlt interrelationship, 
foreign subsidiaries, agencies, or connections of the concerns engaged in the 
e^ort of grain, including the extent of their control of the facilities used by 
them; the organization, methods of operation, and agencies used by foreign 
buyers of grain in this country ; and other data affecting the demand for, and 
foreign disposition, movement, and use of American exported grain ; and report 
its findings and recommendations thereon as promptly as the various phases 
of the work are concluded. For the purpose of this investigation it is requested 
that the United States Grain Corporation, the Department of Agriculture, and 
other Government departments, and the United States Food Administration 
make available all the pertinent records from these several departments and 
organizations for the use of the commission. 

The language of the above resolution is very comprehensive and 
includes all phases of the export grain business as well as certain 
aspects of the domestic grain business. The demand for the inquiry 
was the result of an unprecedented decline in the prices of the 
principal agricultural products at a time when the quantity of ex- 
ports of certain products, particularly wheat, was unusually large. 



^ Subsequent to the presentation of this report to Congress in manoscrlpt, a few minor 
changes in text and figures were made In the copy submitted to the printer. 

1 



2 METHODS AND OPERATIONS OF EXPORTERS. 

Section 2. Scope of inquiry. 

In order that the facts concerning the more important phases of 
the export grain business might be made available to the Senate and 
to the public at the earliest possible date, the commission divided 
the inquiry into several parts, and, in response to the direction of the 
Senate, as expressed in the resolution directing this inq^uiry, the com- 
mission is reporting in this volume the facts covering the costs, 
margins, and profits of exporting firms and corporations, including 
their subsidiary and afiiliated concerns, the organization, ownership, 
control, and interrelationships of concerns directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the export grain trade, and such information as was ob- 
tainable in this country concerning the agencies used by foreign 
buyers of grain in the United States. Information regarding the 
margin between the farm and export prices, the ownership and con- 
trol of facilities used by companies and firms connected with the ex- 
port grain business; conditions of competition and other pertinent 
data " affecting the demand for, and foreign disposition, movement, 
and use of American exported grain " will be presented in a later 
volume. 

Section 3. Sonrces of information. 

The information presented in this report concerning the costs, 
margins, and profits of exporters was obtained directly from the 
books of the companies by examiners of the commission. As a rule, 
officials of the companies readily granted access to the necessary 
books and records and greatly facilitated the work by their prompt 
cooperation. The data c6vering the organization, ownership, con- 
trol, and interrelations of concerns connected with the export grain 
trade was secured by reports made in prescribed form by the com- 
panies and firms engaged in the various phases of the trade. The 
situation with respect to the organization, methods of operation, and 
agencies used by foreign buyers of grain in this country was ob- 
tained from the above-mentioned reports, from interviews with rep- 
resentatives of foreign houses and well-informed American exporters 
and other persons conversant with the conditions, from an exami- 
nation of the correspondence files of the above-mentioned concerns, 
and from official documents of various countries. 

The facts regarding the United States Grain Corporation and its 
predecessor, the Food Administration Grain Corporation, were 
either furnished by officials of the former organization or were se- 
cured directly from their records by examiners of the commission. 
Valuable general information was secured from the United States 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, State, and Treasury, and 
from the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 



Chapter TI. 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS. 



Section 1. World supply of wheat. 

Producttion of principal corxTRiES. — An understanding of 
changes in wheat prices requires consideration of the economic fac- 
tors which enter into the statistical position of the wheat trade. 
In this connection it is important first to ^ive attention to the matter 
of supply. Fluctuations m the quantity of grain produced in dif- 
ferent parts of the world greatly influence the export movements and 
prices. 

The size of the wheat crops produced in the different wheat-pro- 
ducing countries is of particular interest on account of the fact that 
wheat is grown in large quantities in so many countries. In 192L 
for example, the world crop is estimated at 2,900,148,000 bushels. 
This quantity was produced in 33 different countries. It is difficult 
to secure accurate statistics of the world wheat crop promptly be- 
cause, on account of diflFerence in climatic conditions, wheat is har- 
vested in every month of the year in some one of the important 
wheat-producing countries. In the United States the wheat harvest 
beo:ins in May in Florida and southern Texas and ends in August 
in North and South Dakota. 

The most accurate estimates of the world's production published 
in this country are those of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The following table shows the world's production of wheat 
and the quantity and proportion produced in the United States and 
Canada, as reported by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for the period 1910-1921 : 

Table 1. — Estimated world's production of wheat, and the quantity and propor- 
tion produced hy the United States and Canada, 1910-1921} 

[In thousands of bushels.] 





Production. 


Percentage of total. 


Year. 


World." 


United 
States. 


Canada. 


United 
States. 


Canada. 


1910 /... 


3,575,056 
3,551,795 
3,791,951 
4,127,437 
3,585,916 
4,127,685 
3,701,333 
2,007,886 
2,500,639 
2,742,639 
2,867,864 
2,990,148 


635, 121 
621,338 
730, 267 
763,380 
891,017 
1,025,801 
630,318 
636,655 
921,438 
968,279 
833,027 
794,893 


132,049 
230, 924 
224,159 
231, 717 
161,280 
393,543 
262,781 
233,743 
189,075 
193,260 
263,189 
300,858 


17.8 
17.5 
19.3 
18.5 
24.9 
24.9 
17.2 
31.7 
36.9 
35.3 
29.0 
20. 6 


3.7 


1911 


6.5 


1912 


5.9 


1913 


5.6 


1914 


4.5 


1915 


9.5 


1916 


7.1 


1917 


11.6 


1918 


7.6 


1919 ". .; 


7.1 


1920 


9.2 


1821 


10.0 







'U. S. Department of Asjriculture Yearbooks, 1912-1920, and Crop Reporter, Jan. 28, 1922. 
'Statistics incomplete since 1916. 

106205**— 22 ^3 
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The above table shows that during the period 1910 to 1921 the 
world production fluctuated from a minimum of 2,007,886,000 bush- 
els in 1917 to a maximum of 4,127,685,000 bushels in 1915; while 
the maximum production in both the United States and Canada oc- 
curred in this samo year, the minimum was in 1911 for the United 
States and in 1910 for Canada. The 1913 world production -was 
almost equal to the 1915 maximum, being 4,127,437,000 bushels. In 
the United States 1919 was the year of next highest production, when 
the total was 968,279,000 bushels. 

The world's production has been gradually increasing each year 
since 1917, the year of minimum production, until it reached 2,990,- 
148,000 bushels in 1921. This total production, however, was still 
much below the average of 3,726,431,000 bushels per year for the 
five-year period 1910-1914. The smaller world total since 1916 w^as 
due to the absence of Russian statistics and to a decline in the pro- 
duction for other European countries. 

During the 12-year period, 1910-1921, the United States main- 
tained the leading position as a wheat-raising country. Its propor- 
tion of the total crop ranged from about 17j to practically 25 per 
cent from 1910 to 1915, and to almost 37 per cent in 1918 when Rus- 
sian statistics were not available. For the entire period its produc-. 
tion averaged 788,000,000 bushels per year, or 23.9 per cent of the 
aggregate quantity of wheat harvested for which statistics are avail- 
able. In the same period the Canadian production increased from 
less than 4 per cent of the world total in 1910 to over 11 per cent in 
1917. Beginning with 1917 the United States and Canada combined 
produced from about 37 per cent to over 44 per cent of the world 
total, excluding ftussia. Appendix Table 1 shows the estimated pro- 
duction by principal countries for the period 1910-1921. 

Demand for wheat and wheat flour. — All of the large wheat- 
producing countries, after supplying their domestic demands, have 
a surplus available for export to supply the demands of consumers 
in countries producing either no wheat at all or less than their 
domestic demands. For the last 12 years the principal wheat-pro- 
ducing countries have exported from one-half to three-quarters of a 
billion bushels of wheat annually. The foreign demand for this 
wheat is reflected in the imports of countries importing wheat and 
flour. 

The principal countries importing wheat and flour are the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, and the Netherlands. The following table 
shows the quantity of wheat and flour imported by each of these 
countries and by all other countries and the per cent each bears to 
the total imports by all countries for the 10 years 1910-1919 : 
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Table 2.- 



■Quantity of wheat and the wheat equivalent of wheat flour imported 
by the principal importing countries, 1910-1919 ^ 





[In thoosands of bushels.] 








Year. 


United Kingdom. 


France. 


Italy. 


' Quantity. 


Per cent. 


Quantity 


Per cent. 


Quantity. 


Per cent. 


1910 


221,232 
207,919 
229,160 
226,938 
218.025 
191,064 
211,830 
206,255 
175,460 
178,643 


33 
29 
33 
29 
41 
37 
38 
42 
34 
36 


23,960 
79,695 
26,698 
67,669 
65,598 
76,776 
106,446 
87,517 
72,627 
86,630 


3 

11 

4 

7 
12 
15 
19 
18 
14 
17 


45,322 
43,383 
65,914 
66,635 
37,399 
83,159 
74,088 
77,249 
78,671 
95,503 


7 


J911 


6 


1912 


10 


1913 


9 


1914 


7 


1915 


16 


1916 


13 


1917 


16 


1918 


16 


1919 


18 






Areraee importation 


206,643 


34 


68,362 


12 


66,732 


11 







Year. 


Netherlands. 


Other countries. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Per cent. 


Quantity. 


Per cent. 


Quantity. 


Per cent. 


1910 


80,946 
68,657 
75,018 
89,534 
57,951 
28,766 
30,242 
12,575 
2,245 
18,250 


12 

10 

11 

12 

11 

5 

6 

3 

1 

4 


302,636 
321,343 
295,686 
334,460 
156,645 
140,366 
137,686 
105,020 
188,959 
134,552 


46 
44 
42 
43 
29 
27 
26 
21 
36 
26 


673,996 
720,997 
692,475 
775,236 
635,618 
620, 131 
560,292 
488,625 
617,962 
613,487 


100 


1911 


100 


1912 


100 


1913 


100 


1914 


100 


1915 


100 


1916 


100 


1917 


100 


1918 


100 


1919 


100 






A vemgff inipr^1»tion ,-.,„-... 


46,419 


8 


211,726 


36 


699,882 









1 U. S. Department of Agriculture Yearbooks, 1912-1920. 

The United Kingdom is by far the largest importer of wheat and 
flour, and furnished a market during the 10-year period for from 
30 to 40 per cent of all the wheat and flour sold outside of the country 
in which produced. The largest imports were recorded for 1913, 
when the total was 776,236,000l)ushels, of which the United Kingdom 
took 226,938,000 bushels, or 29 per cent. The smallest annual total 
was shown for 1917, when the total imports of all countries were 
only 488,625,000 bushels, of which the United Kingdom took 
206,255,000 bushels, or 42 per cent. The average annual imports for 
the 10-year period were nearly 600,000,000 bushels, of which 206,- 
643,000 bushels, or 34 per cent, went to the United Kingdom. Three 
other European countries importing wheat and flour in considerable 
quantities were France, Italy, and the Netherlands. These three coun- 
tries imported from 22 to 39 per cent of the total imports of wheat and 
flour for all countries during the 10-year period. Their annual 
average for the period was 31 per cent. Combining the four Euro- 
pean countries in the above table shows that they imported from 
55 to 79 per cent of the total imports, while their average for 
the period was 65 per cent. 

Section 2. World supply of rye. 

Production or principal countries. — ^Rye is used largely for 
bread-making purposes in several countries of the world, particu- 
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larly in Europe. It is normally produced throughout the world in 
somewhat larger quantities than barley. Quantity production of 
rye is not nearly so widespread as is that of wheat and barley. 
^Normally about 70 per cent of the world's total rye crop is produced 
in European Russia and the territory comprised in old Germany. 
No reliable estimate of Russian production has been available since 
1916. German estimates are lacking for 1917 and 1918, and that 
country's production for the years 1919-1921 has been only about 
one-half of normal. 

The following table gives the best available estimates of the world's 
production of rye, together with the quantity and proportion pro- 
duced by the United States for the 12-year period 1910-1921. 



Table 3. — Estimated world's production of rye and the quantity and proportion 

produced hy the United States, 1910-1921} 

[In thousands of bushels.] 



Year. 



1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 



World. 


United States. 


Quantity. 


Per cent. 


1,673,473 
1,753,933 
1,886,517 
1,880,387 
1,596,882 
1,577,490 


34,897 
33,119 
35,664 
41,381 
42,779 
54,050 


2,1 
1.9 
1.9 
2.2 
2.7 
3.4 



Year. 



1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 



World." 



1,432,786 

459,356 

562,536 

•638,745 

•596,845 

« 771, 779 



United States. 



Quantity. 



48,862 
62,933 
91,041 
75,483 
60,490 
57,918 



Per cent. 



3.4 
13.7 
16.2 
11.8 
10.1 

7.6 



1 U. S. Department of Agriculture Yearbooks, 1912-1920, and Crop Reporter, Mar. 18, 1922. 
> Statistics incomplete since 1916. 
i 25 countries. 
* 22 countries. 

The above table shows that from 1910 to 1916 the world's yearly 
production of rye has been comparatively uniform, ranging from 
about 1,433,000,000 bushels in 1916 to approximately 1,886,000,000 
bushels in 1912. With figures missing from Russia and Germany 
in 1917 and 1918, the world's reported rye production estimates 
dropped to 459,000,000 bushels and 563,000,000 bushels, respectively, 
for these years. (See Appendix Table 2.) 

For the 12-year period 1910-1921 the rye production in the United 
States has ranged from a minimum of about 33,000,000 bushels in 
1911 to a maximum of over 91,000,000 bushels in 1918. The propor- 
tion of the world's crop of rye produced by the United States in 
normal times has been comparatively small, ranging from not quite 2 
per cent in 1911 and 1912 to less than 3^ per cent in 1915 and 1916. 
For the three-year period 1919-1921 the proportion produced by the 
United States was considerably more than normal, it being about 
10 per cent of the reported world's crop. 

The United States is shown as producing a still larger proportion 
for the years 1917 and 1918. This is largely because estimates are 
lacking from the two countries that usually produce about 70 per 
cent of the crop. 

Demand for rye. — The demand for rye is largely confined to the 
countries in which it is grown, very little of it entering into the 
export trade. Prior to 1914 Germany was the largest exporter of 
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rye. Next in importance were Russia and the Netherlands. These 
three countries combined exported 92 per cent of the total rye ex- 
ports by all countries from 1911 to 1913. Since 1913 export statis- 
tics for Germany are not available and the Netherlands exports have 
dropped to a negligible quantity. Russian exports dropped from 
an average annual export for the three years 1911-1913 ot 34,921,000 
bushels to 12,315,000 bushels in 1916, since when statistics are not 
available. Prior to 1914 the exports of rye from the United States 
were negligible. Since that date they have increased from 8,158,000 
bushels in 1914 to more than 40,000,000 bushels in 1919. Since 1917 
the United States has supplied the bulk of the foreign import de- 
mand for rye. 

The foreign demand for rye as reflected in the imports for all 
countries is principally in Finland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
the United Kingdom. The following table shows the imports by 
countries for the years 1911 to 1918 : 

Table 4. — Quantity of rye imported by the principal importing countries, 

1911-1918.' 

(In thousands of bosheb.] 



Year. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Norway. 


Sweden. 


Nether- 
lands. 


Finland. 


Denmark. 


Other 

countries. 


Total 


19U 


2,343 
1,965 
2,276 
2,073 
1,436 
2,054 
6,353 
5,300 


11,305 
0,168 

11,088 
8,128 
7,885 
7,32tt 
5,095 
3,095 


2,153 

4,708 
4,446 
2,586 
1,986 
1,168 
461 
138 


83,083 

27,714 

32,273 

17,539 

2,232 

1,156 

356 

751 


17,730 
12,873 
15,813 
9,898 
13,425 
12,639 


7,746 
8,170 
9,846 
6,701 
2,757 
2,360 
443 
41 


44,094 

28,375 

38,825 

8,085 

134 

86 

1,762 

5,605 


118,454 


1912 


92,973 


1913 


114,567 


1914 


54,010 


1915 


29,855 


1916 


26,782 


1917 


13,470 


1918 




14,930. 









'U. S. Department of Agriculture Yearbooks, 1912-1020. 

Prior to 1917 Finland was the largest importer of rye excepting the 
Netherlands, whose imports were largely for reexport. Smce 1916 
statistics showing Finland's imports are not available, while the 
Netherlands imports have dropped perceptibly. The imports of the 
United Kingdom, while comparatively small, are becoming more im- 
portant. They fluctuated from about 1,436,000 bushels in 1916 to 
5,350,000 bushels in 1917. 

Section 3. World supply of barley. 

Prodtjctiok of principal countries. — Barley is about as widely 
grown as wheat, but the quantity produced throughout the worla, 
broadly speaking, is only a little over one-third that of wheat. In 
the United States the barley crop averages about one-fourth as much 
as the wheat crop. It must be remembered that the world production 
estimates are not absolutely comparable, since the number of coun- 
tries reported varies somewhat from year to year. Normally from 
33 to 36 countries are reported. In the war years 1917 and 1918 
estimates were not available from several of the war countries. That 
probably accounts for a large part of the decline in world estimates 
for those years, although world production must have been actually 
less at that period because in some of the nonreporting war coun- 
tries production certainly was much below normal. 
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The following table gives the best available estimates of the 
world's production of barley, together with the quantity and pro- 
portion produced by the United States, for the 12-year period 
1910-1921 : 



Table 5. — Estimated worlds production of "barley and the quantity and pro- 
portion produced hy the United States, 1910-1921.^ 

[In thoasands of bushels.] 



Year. 



1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 



World. 


United States. 


Quantity. 


Percent. 


1,388,734 
1,373.286 
1,466,977 
1,650.265 
1,463,289 
1,522,732 


173,832 
160,240 
223,824 
178,189 
194,953 
228,851 


12.5 
11.7 
15.3 
10.8 
13.3 
15.0 



Year. 



1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 



World. 



1,529,031 

931,313 

1.069,944 

'972,937 

» 1,145, 476 

' 968. 914 



United States. 



Quantity. 



182,309 
211,759 
256,225 
147,608 
189,332 
151, 181 



Percent. 



11.9 
22.7 
23.9 
15.2 
16.5 
15.6 



1 U. S. Department of Agriculture Yearbooks, 1912-1920, and Crop Reporter, Mar. 18, 1922. 
'33 countries. 
136 countries. 

The above table shows that from 1910 to 1916, as was the case 
with rye, the world's yearly production of barley was comparatively 
uniform, ranging from about 1,373,000,000 bushels in 1911 to about 
1,650,000,000 bushels in 1913. The reported production for the years 
1917 to 1921 was about two-thirds the normal average. This reduc- 
tion was caused by war conditions which reduced production and pre- 
cluded the securing of accurate crop estimates from some countries. 
(See Appendix Table 3.) 

For the 12-year period 1910-1921 the barley production in the 
United States ranged from a minimum in 1919 of about 148,000,000 
bushels to a maximum of over 256,000,000 bushels in 1918. Leaving 
out of consideration the two particularly abnormal years of 1917 and 
1918, the yearly proportion of the world's total crop of barley pro- 
duced by the United States throughout the period has been com- 
paratively uniform, ranging from 10.8 per cent in 1913 to 16.5 per 
cent in 1920. For the abnormal years of 1917 and 1918 the proportion 
of the reported world's total produced by the United States was over 
20 per cent for each year. 

Demand for barley. — Most countries producing barley have a small 
surplus above their home demand for export. The principal countries 
exporting barley prior to 1914 were Austria-Hungary, India, Nether- 
lands, Rumania, and Russia. No statistics are available for Austria- 
Hungary since 1913 nor for Rumania since 1914, while Russian 
exports dropped from 168,000,000 bushels average for the three years 
1911-1913 to less than half a million bushels in 1916, since when no 
statistics from Russia are available. The principal countries de- 
manding barley prior to 1914 were Germany, Belgium, France, the 
United Kingdom, and Netherlands for reexport. Germany 'was by 
far the largest importer, prior to 1913, but since that date no statistics 
are available. The following table shows the imports for tlic prin- 
cipal importing countries for which statistics are available /for 1911 
to 1918, inclusive: 
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Table Q. — Quantity of barley imported by the principal importing countries, 

1911-1918} 

[In thousands of bushels.] 



Year. 


United 
Kingdom. 


France. 


Italy. 


Nether- 
lands. 


Other 
coun- 
tries.* 


Total. 


1911 


56,748 
45,970 
52,464 
36,547 
27,976 
36,957 
21,462 
11,725 


9,653 
6,384 
5,428 
4,938 
4,374 

10,442 
9,440 

11.022 


840 

878- 

728 

1,050 

633 

513 

1,530 

7,604 


44,937 

34,030 

44,5S5 

23,994 

6,569 

5,846 

2,360 

136 


211,220 

178,919 

189,562 

16,182 

13,824' 

9,790 

7,904 

3,518 


323,398 
266,181 


1912 


1913 


292,767 


1914 


82,711 


1915 


63,376 


1916 


63,548 


1917 


42,696 


1918 


34,005 







1 U. S. Department of Agriculture Yearbooks, 1912-1920. 



• Statistics incomplete since 1916. 



Excepting Germany, whose statistics are not available since 1913, 
the United Kingdom was the largest importer of barley. Netherlands 
was also a large importer, principally for reexports either in the 
grain or as barley malt, prior to 1916, since when its imports have 
declined rapidly. France and Italy are becoming more important 
importers of barley. 

Section 4. World supply of oats. 

Production of PRiNciPAii countries. — The production of oats in 
the 29 countries for which statistics are available for the year 1921 
was approximately 2,898,841,000 bushels. The quantity harvested 
by the same countries in 1920 aggregated 3,497,967,000 bushels, which 
was equivalent to 99 per cent of the world crop for that year. In 
1919 there were 28 of these same countries that produced 2,811,264,000 
bushels of oats, which was equivalent to 98 per cent of the world 
crop in 1919. In the five pre-war years, 1909-1913, the oat crop for 
27 of the 29 countries reporting in 1920 and 1921 averaged 3,309,- 
025,000 bushels. This was 76 per cent of the world crop for that 
period. The following table shows the world's production of oats 
and the quantity and proportion produced in the United States for 
the period 1910-1921 : 

Table 7. — Estimated world's production of oats and the quantity and pro- 
portion produced by the United States, 1910-1921} 

[In thousands of bushels.] 



Year. 


World. 


United States. 


Year. 


World. 


United States. 


Quantity. 


Percent. 


Quantity. 


Per eent. 


1910 


4,182,410 
3,808,561 
4,617,394 
4,697,437 
4,034,857 
4,362,713 


1,186,341 
922,298 
1,418,337 
1,121,768 
1,141,060 
1,549,030 


24.8 
24.2 
30.7 
23.9 
28.3 
35.5 


1916 


4,138,050 
2,987,945 
3,115,452 
2,863,897 
3,536,880 
2,898,841 


1,261,837 
1,692,740 
1,638,124 
1,184,030 
1,496,281 
1,060,737 


sas 


1911 


1917 


63.3 


1912 


1918 


49.4 


1913 


1919 


41.3 


1914 


1920 


42L3 


1916 


1921 


36.6 









*n. 8. Department of Agriculture Yearbooks, 1912-1920, and Crop Reporter, Apr. 15, 1922. 

The world production of oats fluctuated during the period 1910 
to 1921 from 2,863,897,000 bushels in 1919, the lowest year's produc- 
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tion shown in the table, to 4,697,000,000 bushels in 1913, the highest 
year. (See Appendix Table 4.) 

Throughout the period the United States was by far the leading 
country of the world in the production of oats. In the twelve years 
ending 1921 the oat crops of the United States ranged from 922,- 
000,000 bushels in 1911 to 1,593,000,000 bushels in 1917, while its 
share in the world crops varied from about 24 per cent in 1911 
and 1913, to more than 53 per cent in 1917. It will be noted that 
while there was a substantial decrease in the world crop subsequent 
to 1916, in this same period the proportion produced by the United 
States was considerably in excess of all other years, its share in the 
crop in the last five years averaging about 44.6 per cent as com- 

fared with 34.2 per cent for the entire period. Germany, Canada, 
ranee, and the United Kingdom come next in order among the 
five principal oat-producing countries. The average annual pro- 
duction for the 12- year period was 3,770,369,000 bushels, of which the 
United States produced 1,288,548,000 bushels, or 34 per cent. 

Demand for oats. — Prior to 1914 the principal countries growing 
a surplus of oats for export were Argentina, Canada, Russia, and 
the United States. The average annual exports for all countries 
for the three-year pre-war period 1911-1913 was 234,427,000 bushels, 
of which Argentina exported 52,754,000 bushels, Canada 16,583,000 
bushels, Russia 65,279,000 bushels, and the United States 12,592,000 
bushels. Of the remainder, Germany exported 30,844,000 bushels a:nd 
the Netherlands 33,814,000 bushels, but the exports from these two 
countries were largely reexports. In 1914 Russian exports dropped to 
14,441,000 bushels and since that date no statistics are available. 
Since 1914 Argentina, Canada, and the United States have been the 
principal exporters of oats. 

The principal countries in which there is a demand for export 
oats as reflected in statistics of imports are France, Italy^ Switzer- 
land, and the United Kingdom. Prior to the war both Germany and 
the Netherlands were considerable importers of oats, principally fbr 
reexport. The following table shows the imports for the principal 
countries importing oats and oatmeal for the period 1911-1918: 

Table 8. — Quantity of oais imported by the principal importing countries. 

1911-1918} 

[In thousands of bushels.] 



Year. 



1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 



United 
Kingdom. 



64,870 
64,924 
64,470 
52,905 
59, 165 
48,986 
58,014 
55,595 



France. 



37,316 
14,929 
39,992 
35,473 
56,610 
72,324 
42,819 
33,353 



Nether- 
lands. 



35,689 

61,304 

38,711 

20,006 

4,332 

4,902 

2,712 

1 



Switzer- 
land. 



12,586 

12,661 

12,205 

10,235 

6,913 

7,320 

3,372 

2,142 



Italy. 



8,960 
10,830 
7,331 
4, 549 
27,647 
38,308 
19,802 
19,258 



Other 

countries. 



77,169 

78,330 

75,863 

28,254 

13,056 

4,841 

5,987 

7,741 



Total. 



236,590 
232,978 
238,572 
151,422 
167,723 
176,681 
132,706 
118,090 



1 U. S. Department of Agriculture Yearbooks, 1912-1920. 



The United Kingdom was the largest importer of oats every year 
excepting 1916, when France took the lead. France was the second 
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largest importer for all other years except 1912, when it was third. 
The Netherlands was an important importer of oats prior to 1915, 
but the Netherlands' imports were largely reexported. Switzerland 
furnished a steady market for about 12,000,000 bushels of oats prior 
to 1914 since when its imports have declined rapidly. Italy^s de- 
mands, which were eight to ten million bushels per year prior to the 
war, had increased to over 38,000,000 bushels per year in 1916, but de- 
dined to a little over 19,000,000 bushels in 1918. 

Section 5. World supply of corn. 

Production of principal countries. — ^The production of corn in 
the 19 countries for which statistics are available for the year 1921 
is placed at 3,701,557,000 bushels. The quantity harvested by the 
same countries in 1920 aggregated 3,870,155,000 bushels. This was 
equivalent to 93.6 per cent of the total world crop for that year. In 
1919 there were 18 of these same countries that produced 3,429,815,000 
bushels of corn, which was 94 per cent of the world crop, and in the 
five pre-war years 1909-1913 the corn crop for 15 of the 19 countries 
averaged 3,397,894,000 bushels, or 87.6 per cent of the world total 
for that period. The principal corn-producing countries were the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, and Rumania. The following table shows the latest avail- 
able statistics on the production of com for the world and the 
quantity and proportion produced in the United States for the 
years 1910-1921: 

Table 9. — Estimated worWs production of com and the quantity and propor- 
tion produced hy the United States, 1910-1921} 

[In thooaands of bushels.] 



Tear. 


World. 


United States. 


Year. 


World. 


United States. 




Quantity. 


Percent. 


Quantity. 


Percent. 


1910 


4,031,030 
3,481,007 
4,371,888 
3,587,429 
3, 777^ 913 
4,201,689 


2,885,260 

2,531,488 
3,124,746 
2,446,988 
2,672,804 
2,994,793 


71.6 
72.7 
71.6 
68.2 
7a7 
71.3 


1916 


3,642,103 

3,512,823 

3,129,433 

« 3,649,815 

« 4, 135, 697 

» 3, 701, 567 


2,566,927 
3,065,233 
2,502,666 
2,811,302 
3,208,584 
3,080,372 


70.5 


1911 


1917 


87.3 


1912 


1918 


80.0 


1913 


1919 


77.0 


1914 


1920 


77.6 


1915 


1921 


83.2 









1 U. S. Department of Agriculture Tearboolcs, 1912-1920, and Crop Reporter, Jan. 28, 1922. 

• 19 coonmes. 

'24coaatries. 

The United States maintained the position it has always held as 
the leading country of the world in the production of corn. In the 
12 years covered by the table its crops ranged from about 2,447,000,- 
000 bushels in 1913 to nearly 3,209,000,000 bushels in 1920^ while its 
proportion of the world crop ranged from 68.2 per cent in 1913 to 
87.3 per cent in 1917. It will be noted also that the crops for this 
country in the last two years were among the largest in the period 
and considerably in excess of the average for the 12 years. The 
total world production of corn exceeded 4,000,000,000 bushels in four 
different years of the 12-year period 1910-1921. The maximum pro- 
duction was reached in 1912, wnen it was nearly 4,372,000,000 bushels. 
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The minimum production was in 1918, when it was about 3,129,000,- 
000 bushels. 

Appendix Table 5 shows the world production of corn, by princi- 
pal producing countries, and other countries combined, by calendar 
years 1910-1921. According to this table, Argentina was second in 
importance as a corn-producing country and, excepting in 1911 and 
1917, its crops ranged above 160,000,000 bushels. The largest crop 
harvested was in 1915, when the production of 338,000,000 bushels 
gave this country its highest proportion of the world's crop. 

Italy comes third among the corn-producing countries for which 
statistics for the full period are available. The corn crops for this 
country ranged from 77,000,000 bushels in 1918 to 122,000,000 bushels 
in 1915, the average for the 12 years being 95,000,000 bushels. Italy's 
share in the world crop varied from 2.1 per cent in 1920 to 3 per cent 
in 1913, its average for the period being 2.5 per cent. 

Owing to incomplete reports for Rumania its corn-crop statistics 
have been included with other countries in the table. The statistics 
available, however, indicate that complete reports would probably 
give Kumania third position among the corn-producing countries. 

In the first 11 years of the period, 1910-1920, Egypt had from 1.4 
per cent to 2.1 per cent of the world corn crop, and f ropa 1914 to 1920, 
inclusive, the corn crops of British India were from 2 per cent to 3 
per cent of the total world crops in those years. 

Demand for corn. — The principal countries growing more corn 
than is needed to supply their own demands, as reflected in export 
statistics, are Argentina, British South Africa, and the United 
States. Rumania and Russia also showed exports prior to 1914, 
but statistics of exports for these two are not available since 1914. 
Argentina was the leading exporter of corn except for the two war 
years 1917 and 1918, when the United States took the lead. Argen- 
tina regained the lead, however, in 1919. Import statistics show 
that the principal corn importing countries are the United King- 
dom, France, Denmark, and the Netherlands. The following table 
shows the quantity of com, including corn meal, imported by the 
principal importing countries for the years 1910-1921 : 

Table 10. — Quantity of corn imported by the principal importing countries, 

1910-1919} 



[In thousands of bushels.] 



Year. 



1010 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 



United 
Kingdom 



73,487 
77,449 
&S166 
97, 721 
75,499 
92,226 
68,759 
53,802 
32,275 
38,987 



Nether- 
lands. 



21,512 
25,743 
38,262 
39,674 
25,674 
43,338 
27,514 

8,528 
346 

9,635 



France. 



15,355 

19,742 

23,961 

23,279 

16,331 

17,582 

28,379 

6,349 

6,748 

6,921 



Den- 
mark. 



7,217 
11,085 
13,809 
15,938 
10,399 
27, 3M 
17.767 

9,508 
105 



Other 

countries. 



103,346 

120,727 

164,927 

161,203 

54,552 

57,244 

34,724 

31,177 

32,202 

38,477 



TotaL 



220,917 
254,746 
329, 115 
337,815 
182,455 
237,744 
177,143 
109,364 
71,676 
94,020 



1 U. 8. Department of Agriculture Yearbooks, 1912-1920. 



The United Kingdom was the largest importer of corn each year 
covered by the table. The second largest purchaser, excepting &er- 
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many and Austria-Hungair, statistics for whose imports since 1913 
are not available, was the Netherlands. France, Denmark, and Italy 
all purchased com in considerable quantities. 

Section 6. Importance of grain ezporti, 

Imfortahcb in fobeign trade. — The exports of grain and prod- 
ucts taade directly from grain constitute an important proportion 
of the total value of the domestic exports from the United States. 
Since 1910 the value of exports of breadstulfs has constituted from 
about 6 to 17 per cent of the total value of all domestic exports. 
The smallest proportion during that 12-year period was in 1910 
and the largest in 1921. The proportion of the total value of do- 
mestic exports supplied by breadstuffs was much larger during the 
war and post-war years than from 1910 to 1913, There was a de- 
cline in both the value and proportion for breadstuffs in 1916 as com- 
pared with 1915. This dedine was due almost entirely to a marked 
decrease in wheat exports caused by the small crop of 1916. The 
total value of domesuc exports and the value and proportion sup- 
plied by breadstuffs for the period 1910-1921 are shown in the 
following table: 

Tablb 11. — Total value of domestic exports and of breadstuffe. with index numr 
6er« baaed on 1910 a» 100, and the proportion of domestic exports svppUea 
by breadstuffs. 1910-1921.' 





DomertlOMportl. 


Breidjtufla. 




You. 


VlloB. 


.ISTr, 


V«lM. 


iDdei 


b'jra. 




li 
li 

Lfi.SSt 

>a.a2i 


100 
134 

2oa 

337 
331 

a* 

239 




143 

h 

679 

us 





















































 UoDthly Sanmurr o[ Fnelgn CanmurM of the United Sutea, BureBu oT F«elga and I>ome3tlc Com- 



The total value of domestic exports increased rapidly and quite 
imiformly from 1910 to 1920, but there was a sharp decline in 1921, 
In 1920, the record year, the total value of domestic exports was 
about 342 per cent greater than in 1910, while the 1921 value de- 
clined imtil it was only 139 per cent greater than in 1910. During 
this period the value of breadstuffs exported from the United States 
increased even more rapidly than the value of all exports. The 
record was also reached in Ibreadstuffs in 1920, when the value of 
these exports was 889 per cent larger than for 1910, while that for 
1921 dropped until it w?ts only 586 per cent greater. 

A noticeable feature of our foreign trade for 1921 was the in- 
creased volume of exports over 1920 in the case of the leading agri- 
cultural commodities, while the values almost without exception 
showed a marked decrease from the previous year. 
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The sum of 32 of the principal a^icultural commodities entering 
into our export trade showed an increase of 27 per cent in quantity 
over 1920, while values showed a decrease of 39 per cent. 

Exports of pbincipal gr^vins, — Wheat, rye, oats, barley, and corn 
are the principal grains exported from the United States. Generally 
speaking there has been a marked increase in the quantities of these 
grains exported from the United States since 1910. Imports have 
also been generally much larger during the latter part of that period. 
Detailed statistics of exports and imports for the period 1910-1921 
are shown in Appendix Table 6. The quantity and value of net ex- 
ports — i. e., exports less imports — for each of the five principal grains 
and products thereof are given in the following table for the period 
1910-1921 : 



Table l2.~Net exporii of grain, and products thereof 


from the United States, 


Calendar year. 


Wheat. 


K7«. 


Bushob. 


Value. 


Bushels. 


Value. 




SI 050 MO 


ViiMSMV 


16 837 we 

14,688,836 
16,308,089 

»;^;^ 

30;i4S:64fi 


136 iM 




1 
1 


fl^;ooi 

071, M2 
793, !04 

11 


IK 
831 


362, i3e 

S!;S 

861' 116 
743; 159 


II 
AS 

31,065 
4.210 
125,977 














7« 






293 














97S 
















CsteDdaryear. 


Bsrley. 


O.U. 


Bolheli. 


Value. 


Bualiels. 


Value. 


910 






2t'w4!2BS 

lll,632,g3 

9,Sa),61D 
6.419,243 


11160 




J 

22 

1 


S5S,13S 

S,'£ 
S;S 

tm;oit 

854^335 


1 
1 


DOS 
BS 

1 


683 

4m 

469 


i 

f 


310 










278 

33» 

038 
















075 




' ' 


' ' 


' 


0^^, 


Corn. 


Total I grains. 


Bushels. 


Value. 


Busheb, 


Valae. 




72, K» 

Is 

S;S 




n'.m',sn 
au, 722, 457 

28i.6Sl,tM 

S;S« 
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Si 
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m 
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In the above table the exports of such products as wheat and rye 
flour, rolled oats, and com meal were reduced to their grain equiva- 
lent and included in the totals. The quantity and value of the ex- 
ports of wheat and its products were larger each year than those for 
any other of these principal grains and their products. During the 
last three years, 1919-1921, such net exports were very large. The 
total for 1921 reached a record of almost 329,000,000 bushels, valued 
at nearly $509,000,000. While 1921 established the record as to 
quantity, 1920 was the record year as regards value, when exports 
of something over 268,000,000 bushels were valued at more than 
$737,500,000. 

The net exports of rye, barley, oats, and corn fluctuated much more 
widely during this period than those of wheat. Next to wheat the 
net exports of barley were more nearly uniform, ranging from a 
minimum of about 3,555,000 bushels in 1911 to a maximum of over 
39,000,000 bushels in 1919. 

Eye, oats, and corn show very great fluctuations. Oats ranged 
from net imports of about 6,000,000 bushels for 1913 to net exports 
of nearly 130,000,000 bushels in 1918. The quantity of corn exports 
varied almost as widely, its range being from a net export in 1914 
of something over 1,000,000 bushels to more than 132,000,000 bushels 
in 1921. The very large increases in net exports of corn in 1921 is 
mostly accounted for by large increases in exports to Canada, central 
Europe, and the United Kingdom. Rye net exports fluctuated much 
more than any of the others, the range being from about 31,000 
bushels in 1911 to over 59,000,000 bushels in 1920. 

Section 7. Exports from the principal ports. 

The bulk of the exports of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and com for 
the three-year period 1919-1921 passed through 13 ports of the 
United States. Some ports that were quite important for one kind 
of grain were unimportant for other grains. For example, Detroit 
has been quite important as a corn and oats shipping point for 
export but relatively unimportant as regards the other grains con- 
sidered. While large quantities of wheat were shipped from Gal- 
veston during this three-vear period, that port was of negligible 
importance as a handler of the other four principal grains. (Appen- 
dix Table 10 shows the exports by ports.) 

The leading wheat shipping ports for the period have been Gal- 
veston and iNew Orleans on the Gulf, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York on the Atlantic seaboard, and Portland on the Pacific 
coast. During the years 1920 and 1921 there was also considerable 
movement of wheat from the lake ports of Chicago and Duluth- 
Superior. 

The bulk of the rye shipments went from New York and Balti- 
more. San Francisco, New York, Baltimore, and New Orleans were 
the leading ports in the export of barley. 

Considering the three years 1919-1921 as a whole, nearly one-half 
of the exports of oats moved from New York. In 1919 New Orleans, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and Detroit were also important 
shipping ports for this grain. Milwaukee was the leading export 
point for oats in 1921, nearly two and one-half times as much going 
from there as from its nearest competitor, New Orleans. For the 
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whole period corn was exported largely from Chicago, Baltimoi'e, 
Detroit, New Orleans, and New York. In 1921 Milwaukee, Philadel- 
phia, and San Antonio were also important export shipping points 
for corn ; the exports from Milwaukee were destmed for Canada and 
those from San Antonio for Mexico. 

Some very noticeable shifts occurred in the relative importance of 
certain portis as grain-exporting points during the three-year period 
1919-1921. For instance, the wneat exports from the Gulf ports 
of Galveston and New Orleans rose from about 30,000,000 bushels 
in 1919 to oyer 149,000,000 bushels in 1921, while those from the 
North Atlantic seaboard ports of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston fell from over 105,000,000 bushels in 1919 to less than 
54,000,000 bushels in 1921. 

This change is probably largely accounted for by shorter interior 
hauls and unfavorable freight rates for the North Atlantic ports 
as compared with the Gulf ports. Portland wheat exports rose from 
2,500,000 bushels in 1919 to 37,500,000 bushels in 1921. 

Relatively speaking, the shifting in rye export shipments were 
less important than in the case of wheat. However, the exports of 
this grain from the Gulf ports of New Orleans and Galveston rose 
from practically nothing m 1919 to over 2,000,000 bushels in 1921, 
while those from Philadelphia dropped from over 7,500,000 bushels 
in 1919 to about 1.000,000 bushels in 1921 and New York exported in 
1921 less than halt the quantity moved in 1919. 

As regards barley exports, both the Gulf ports and North Atlantic 
seaboard ports declined in importance in 1921 when compared with 
•1919, while the Pacific coast ports gained. Barley shipments from 
the Gulf ports dropped from over 8,000,000 bushels in 1919 to about 
1,000,000 bushels in 1921, and those from the North Atlantic ports 
fell from over 17,000,000 bushels in 1919 to about 6,000,000 bushels 
in 1921, while those from the Pacific ports rose from about 6,000,000 
bushels in 1919 to over 18,500,000 bushels in 1921. 

New York exports of over 26,500,000 bushels of oats out of a total 
of about 55,000,000 bushels in 1919 fell to only a little over 300,000 
bushels in 1921 out of a total of 3,250,000 bushels. In 1921 Milwaukee 
exported over 1,250,000 bushels of oats as compared with none for 
1919. 

While corn net exports were nearlv 29 times greater in 1921 than 
1919, some of the ports showed mucn larger proportional gains for 
1921 than this general increase would indicate. For instance, Gal- 
veston shipments of corn increased from about 3,000 bushels in 1919 
to over 905,000 bushels in 1921, and the movement through San 
Antonio rose from about 103,000 bushels in 1919 to nearly 8,000,000 
bushels in 1921. Chicago corn exports went from about 900,000 
bushels in 1919 to nearly 36,000,000 bushels in 1921. Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Milwaukee also each made much larger 
gains in their com exports for 1921 as compared with 1919 than 
the increase in total exports would lead one to expect. 

The large increases in corn exports at certain ports in 1921 over 
1919 do not seem to have been made by those in one section at the 
expense of ports in another section as in the case of wheat. 

Appendix Table 10 shows the number of bushels of wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, and com exported for the calendar years 1919, 1920, 
and 1921 through 13 important ports. 
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Section 8. Proportion of grain exported. 

There are no statistics which show the proportion of a given crop 
that is exported in a particular year; even statistics of production 
and of reserves are estimated. The quantities exported and im- 
ported are secured from declarations made at the time of export or 
of import. While it is not possible to show the^exact proportion of a 
particular crop that is exported in a given jear, the ratio of the 
quantity exported in a given vear to the estimated production for 
that year can be shown. The loUowing table, based upon net export 
and production statistics, shows what per cent the net export of each 
of the five principal grains — wheat, rye, barley, oats, and corn — 
was of the total production of each for the 12-year period 1910-1921. 

Table 13. — Proportion of United States net exports to estimated production for 

the five principal grains, 1910-1021, 



Year. 


Wheat. 


Rye. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Corn. 


Year. 


Wheat. 


Rye. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Com. 




P.ct. 


P.ct. 


P.ct. 


P.ct. 


P.ct. 




P.ct 


P.ct. 


P.ct. 


P.ct. 


P.ct. 


1910 


9.6 


0.1 


4.8 


0.2 


1.5 


1916 


32.9 


3Z4 


12.3 


a4 


2.1 


1911 


13.1 


.1 


2.2 


.4 


2.5 


1917 


20.9 


23.3 


8.4 


7.0 


1.8 


1912 


14 6 


1.4 


3.7 


2,0 


1.0 


1918 


20.9 


17.9 


8.1 


8.4 


1.8 


1913 


20.1 


4.9 


7.2 


0) 


1.7 


1919 


26.8 


53.6 


26.4 


6,7 


.2 


1914 


25.8 


19.1 


9.3 


2.6 


^^5 


1920 


32.2 


98.0 


9.4 


.7 


.4 


1915 


26.5 


25.3 


11.6 


7.0 


1921 


41.4 


62.0 


17.1 


.5 


4.3 



1 Imports exceeded exports. 



> Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 



The above table shows a wide range in the proportion of the net 
exports to the estimated production for the five principal grains. 
The ratio of exports in a given year to that year's wheat crop ranged 
from a minimum of about 10 per cent in 1910 to a .maximum of 
a Uttle over 41 per cent in 1921. The proportion was in excess of 
one-fifth for the entire period 1913-1921, and it was particularly 
large in each of the last three years. The proportion of rye ex- 
ports fluctuated from a minimum qf one-tenth of 1 per cent in 
1910 and 1911 to 98 per cent in 1920. As in the case of wheat the 
proportion of rye exported was very large during the three-year 
period 1919-1921. A large exporter of wheat and rye stated in 
a letter dated February 25, 1920, that " practically all the rye in 
store has been cleaned off." The proportion of barley and oats ex- 
ported during the period 1910-1921 was much smaller than either 
rye or wheat. In the case of barley the equivalent of only 2.2 per 
cent of the 1911 crop was exported, while the maximum of a little 
over 26 per cent was exported in 1919. In 1913 the imports of 
oats exceeded the exports. The proportion of oats exported has 
never been large. The largest net exports occurred during the war 
period. The proportion of the com crop exported is comparatively 
small. In 1914 corn exports were less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of that year's crop, while the largest proportion, which was for 
1921, was only 4.3 per cent. 

Section 9. Grades and kinds of wheat exported. 

Export grades. — The bulk of the wheat exported from the United 
States during the period July 1, 1920, to December 31, 1921, was 
No. 2 grade. July 1, 1920, practically marks the date of resump- 
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tion of exporting by private concerns following the decontrol of the 
grain trade by the United States Grain Corporation. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, about 80 per cent of the wheat exported 
from the United States was graded No. 2, while for the calendar 
year of 1921 approximately 83 per cent of the total exports were 
No. 2 grade. In both calendar and fiscal years the next largest 
percentage of the total was wheat sold on sample. It is very prob- 
able that much of the wheat sold on sample would have been graded 
No. 2. Appendix Table 11 shows the proportions of the different 
kinds of wheat exported from the U'.iited States during the 18-month 
period ending December 31, 1921. The following table shows the 
proportion of the different grades exported from the United States 
for the 18-month period ending December 31, 1921 : 

Table 14. — Domestic exports of wheat from the United States ty grades, July i, 

1920, to Decemler 31, 1921} 



Grade. 



No.l 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

Sold on sample. 



Total. 



Bushels. 



13,805,000 

331,888,000 

14,491,000 

404,000 

53,195,000 



412,793,000 



Per cent. 



3.1 

80.4 

3.5 

.1 

12.9 



100.0 



1 U. S . Department of Agriculture, Grain Standards Division, Bureau of Markets. 

While the total quantities shown above do not exactly agree with 
the total domestic exports as reported by the Bureau oi Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, for the 18- 
month period, they furnish reliable statistics showing the propor- 
tions of the different grades for almost 413,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
Slightly more than 80 per cent of the above total was No. 2 grade, 
almost 13 per cent being sold on sample, while the remaining 7 per 
cent was almost all No. 1 or No. 3 grade. 

Kinds of wheat exported. — During both the fiscal and calendar 
years ending June 30 and December 31, 1921, hard red winter wheat 
was exported from the United States in larger quantities than any 
other kind, and mixed wheat ranked next. The percentage of hard 
red winter wheat exported in the fiscal year was almost 48 per cent, 
while for the calendar year it was almost 58 per cent. The follow- 
ing table shows the quantities of the different kinds of wheat ex- 
ported from the United States for the period July 1, 1920, to De- 
cember 31, 1921. 



Table 15. — Domestic exports of wheat from the United States, hy kinds, 

July 1, 1920, to December 31, 1921} 



Hard red winter. 
Soft red winter.. 
Hard red spring. 
Common white.. 

White dub 

Durum 

Mixed 



Total. 



Kinds. 



Bushels. 



198,832,000 


48w2 


50,654,000 


1Z3 


20,737,000 


&0 


712,000 


.2 


1,229,000 


.3 


9,225,000 


2.2 


131,304,000 


31.8 


412,793,000 


100.0 



Per cent. 



^U. S. Department of Agriculture, Grain Standards Division, Bureau of Markets. 
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Hard red winter wheat, which alone supplied 48 per cent of the 
exports for the 18-month period, July 1, 1920, to December 31, 1921, 
is largely raised in the States of Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma. 
Soft red winter wheat, which constituted a little over 12 per cent 
of the total, is produced principally in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and eastern Kansas. Most of the hard red spring 
wheat, which furnished 5 per cent of the total, is produced in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota. Durum, a variety of spring 
wheat, is almost all produced in North Dakota, South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, and Montana. California, Washington, Oregon, and Idaho 
produce nearly all of the white club and common white wheats. The 
quantities of these last three varieties of wheat constituted a very 
small proportion of the total exports from the United States during 
the 18-month period beginning July 1, 1920. Detailed information 
respecting the kinds of wheat exported from the United States 
during the 18 months ending December 31, 1921, is given in Ap- 
pendix Table 11. 
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Chapter III. 
EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 

Section 1. The Allies' war control. 

Governmental regulation and direct control of food supplies dur- 
ing and subsequent to the war with Germany expanded far beyond 
that of any earlier war. 

In the wars with France at the time of the Revolution and the Na- 
poleonic Era statutory legislation in England reached its maximum 
up to that date, and these wars may be said to have been mainly 
conducted under acts of Parliament specifically enacted for that 
purpose. Among the nimierous acts for the conservation of grain 
supplies were those prohibiting the making of wines and spirits from 
grain and flour, prohibiting the making of starch, hair powder, and 
blue from wheat; permitting, and later requiring, bakers to make 
bread with a larger proportion of bran by mixing other grains or 
potatoes with wheat. . Most of these measures were repeated in the 
recent World War, and in addition many other steps taken, including 
Government purchase and direct control of important articles of 
food, the intensive regulation of the kinds and quantities of diflferent 
foods to be used, and the fixing of prices.^ 

The Eoyal Commission on Wheat Supplies. — The problem of food 
supplies at the outbreak of the World War was placed in the hands 
of various commissions, and in August, 1914, there was organized a 
Commission Internationale de Ravitaillement as the result of an 
agreement with the French Government to assist in the purchase of 
food supplies, munitions of war, and field equipment. The scope 
of this commission was later extended to other allied Governments. 
Applications for permission to export goods intended for allied 
Governments were dealt with by this body. Exportation of food 
was prohibited, and after a few months the prohibition was extended 
to feeding stuffs for animals. 

The Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies by virtue of a royal war- 
rant of October, 1916, was appointed to inquire into the supply of 
wheat and flour in the United Kingdom; to purchase, sell, and con- 
trol the delivery of wheat and flour on behalf of the Government ; 
and generally to take such steps as might seem desirable for main- 
taining the supply. On October 27 the royal warrant was extended 
to include other grains, and on April 25, 1917, the terms were again 
widened to include the supply " of wheat and all other cereals and 
the products thereof, of all pulses and the products thereof and 
farina, and of all substitutes for any such grain, pulse, or products 
thereof." Thus, by the spring of 1917 the Government had become 

1 British War Administration, Ch. I, pp. 3-14 ; Ch. X, p. 197. 
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responsible for importing wheat, maize, barley, rye, oats, peas, brans, 
and other pulse, flour, and every kind of product of a cereal charac- 
ter and all substitutes therefor. 

0\^ER8EA8 ORGANIZATION. — Two concems in the United Kingdom, 
with establishments in foreign markets, entered into voluntary con- 
trol, and their organizations both in England and abroad were 
placed at the disposal of the royal commission on a fixed basis of 
remuneration. Thus the commission at the outset found itself 
provided with agencies in Canada, the United States, the Argentine, 
and India. 

The largest of the overseas organizations was the Wheat Export 
Co. (Inc.), 27 Beaver Street, New York, incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York, with its allied house, the Wheat Export 
Co. (Ltd.), of Canada, incorporated under the laws of Canada, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg. The wheat export companies were the 
official agents of the Governments of Great Britain, Italy, and 
France, and acted solely on their behalf and for authorized gov- 
ernments, taking no instructions except those which reached them 
from the Allies. They were precluded from trading except for or 
at the instance of the Governments concerned. 

The organization of these same allied powers in Argentina was 
styled the Comisi6n Interaliada para la Compra de Cereales. There 
were a series of problems in connection with the purchase of grain 
in Argentina, due largely to the necessity for an immense storage 
of supplies, the purchase of large quantities of jute, and to labor 
troubles, which were more acute in South America than elsewhere. 
Some 9,000,000 tons of all cereals were purchased through the royal 
commission's Argentine organization. A subordinate agency was 
set up in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

In Australia the whole crop was controlled by the Commonwealth 
Government, which in turn sold large blocks to the royal commission, 
as agents for the wheat executive — the cereal alliance of France, 
Italy, and Great Britain. In September, 1916, it Was estimated that 
about 1,600,000 tons of old crop wheat were available in Australia. 
Sales were subsequently made to the commission of 6,416,000 tons. 
During 1918, 125,000 tons were dispatched to the United States and 
in 1919, 40,000 tons were sold to the Government of India. 

In India the central government at an early stage of the war took 
steps to regulate the export of wheat and flour. Although 90 per cent 
of the grain produced is usually retained for home consumption, the 
influence on internal prices of the exportable balance might have 
unduly raised prices in that empire, and under certain conditions 
miorht have depleted the necessary supplies. The Government of 
India, being reluctant to incur either risk, limited exports to specified 
quantities at regulated prices. A wheat commissioner was appointed 
who was authorized to act as correspondent of the royal commission. 
A system of internal control of distribution arose from the original 
necessity of regulating export, a measure which was also applied to 
rice ana grain, with tne result that during the grain famine of 1919 
the problem of food supply was handled with success. Throughout 
the war the range of wheat prices in India was maintained at a lower 
level than in any other exporting country of the world. 

South Africa, though a recognized importer of wheat, was able to 
sell a certain quantity of maize, maize meal and flour, oats, and brans, 
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and an official of the Union was allowed to act as the local correspond- 
ent and agent of the royal commission. 

The wheat executive agreement. — ^France and Italy on Novem- 
ber 29, 1916, joined with the United Kingdom in what was designated 
the wheat executive agreement, by which the Allies undertook to 
work togetJier to imi)ose domestic control and to purchase cereals 
overseas to meet requirements. Wheat and flour were scheduled at 
the outset, and as time went on practically all other cereals were added 
to the list. Payment was made in the first instance by the British 
Government and recovered from the allied powers as and where the 
wheat was allocated. Each ally assumed responsibility for transport- 
ing its share of wheat, but the wheat executive controlled all tonnage, 
chartered supplementary tonnage, and was also under obligation to 
keep in view the advantage of pooling both tonnage and supplies. 

The agreement further laid down the mdbhods of ascertaining the 
import requirements of each ally, of apportioning purchases, and de- 
termining costs. On January 1, 1917, the royal conmiission was in- 
trusted with the executive responsibility of carrying out the pur- 
chase and transport program for France and Italy, and, with unim- 
portant exceptions, was the overseas agency for the two great Allies. 
Other allied Governments received assistance from the wheat execu- 
tive. Responsibility for Greece was added in April, 1917, and Portu- 
gal soon afterwards, and by June, 1918, the wheat executive took over 
the program of the Commission for Relief in Belgium. By 1918 
neutral countries sought to participate in the new food policy, so 
that the wheat executive became virtually responsible for the cereal 
supplies of Norwa,y, Sweden, the Netherlands, Iceland, and Switzer- 
land. Other countries were also supplied with quantities of cereals. 

The fundamental principles upon which the executive authority of 
the instrument was based were world-wide supply and international 
distribution, and unity of control from the purchasing market to the 
final distribution. Each party to the agreement surrendered any 
claim to buy iii the cheapest market. 

The wheat executive completed its functions on August 21, 1919, 
and was succeeded by the consultative food committee, set up by the 
supreme economic council, with greatly restricted powers and obli- 
gations. This committee in turn came to an end on August 30, 1920. 

Section 2. Decontrol in Europe. 

TJNrrED Kingdom. — Decontrol of the ^ain trade in the United 
Kingdom took place gradually over a period of a year or more. The 
last articles to be controlled were the first to be decontrolled. Decon- 
trol of corn, barley, oats, and all other kinds of cereals and cereal 
products was effected at various dates by arrangement with the trade, 
and stocks of the Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies were sold to 
the trade. 

Early in 1920 the royal commission began to discuss the subject of 
imported flour with the importers concerned and proceeded to end 
control by tentative stages, which required 12 months to reach their 
consummation. In July, 1920, it was decided to stop buying flour 
through the royal conmiission's overseas agencies and to buy directly 
from importers at home. In September flat-rate selling prices were 
abandoned in the United Kingdom and flours were classified at 
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prices varying in parity with home-milled flour. The last purchase 
of flour on Government account was made October 6, 1920. On 
December 31, 1920, the system of sale according to percentages was 
abandoned and on January 14, 1921, the imported flour trade Decame 
entirely free. 

Decontrol of the wheat trade was brought about by an agreement 
with the milling industry and the grain trade dated April 1, 1921. 
A scheme of progressive decontrol provided that during April, 1921, 
tile royal commission should retain undivided authority Dy guarantee- 
ing the full 100 per cent of the millers' requirements. In May the 
royal commission filled 80 per cent of the millers' requirements and 
tl)e merchants 20 per cent ; in June, 60 per cent ; July, 40 per cent ; and 
August, 20 per cent. By September 1, 1921, both "the milling indus- 
try and the grain trade nad completely recovered their freecfom.* 

The royal commission throughout the war and for a long period 
after the armistice devoted great care to conserving supplies of wheat 
and flour. The policy laid down by the cabinet in March, 1917, was 
to hold a Government reserve of breadstuffs equivalent to 13 weeks' 
consumption. The Government stocks of wheat and flour as wheat 
held at port granaries, warehouses, inland cities, and mills, declined 
from 5,640,000 quarters on January 1, 1919 to the low point of 
1,351,000 quarters January 1, 1920, and then gradually rose to 
1.755,000 quarters April 1, 1920, which was the high figure until 
September 1, 1920—2,618,000 quarters. By January 1, 1921, the 
stocks had increased to 4,761,000 quarters, the larg^ quantity on 
hand at the beginning of any month since the armistice, with the 
exception of December 1, 1918, and January 1 and February 1, 1919. 
Wheat stocks alone on Januarv 1, 1921, were 3,577,000 quarters, as 
against only 256,000 quarters December 1, 1919, and January 1, 1920. 
A comparison of the wheat stocks held by the Government from the 
low figure of January 1, 1920, to August 1, 1921, in quarters and 
equivalent in hushela on the basis of 8 bushels to the quarter, was as 
follows : 



1920— J«nu«ry... 

April 

JJW- 

Inly. '.'.'.'.'.'. 
BcpMraber. 



3,Hg,IM0 
3,33S,n)D 
>, 648,000 



S, ISO, ODD 



leiO— Narenbcr. 

Decembtr. 
jMiDiuy . . . 

March...;; 

jniif. ;;;;;; 



>7,W1,«» 
S,OH,<Xtt 

9S,4K,<Me 



The quantity of wheat on hand Januaij 1, 1921 — 3,557,000 quar- 
ters was not only the largest for the period covered bv the tabula- 
tion, but vpas also the largest for the 1st of any month from Novem- 
ber, 1916, with the exception of August, September, and October, 
1917. The accumulation of Government wheat stocl^ August, 1920, 
to February, 1921, took place at a time when the prices of wheat in 
the United States were rapidly declining. Very large purchases of 

■Iteport of tbe Boral CommlBBion on Wheat Supptlen, Aug. 31, 1921. 
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wheat were made by the royal commission during the months of May, 
June, and July, 1920. After having bought so heavily, the royal 
commission, on July 29, suddenly ceased buying and withdrew from 
the market. England was then apparently " overbought." 

Julius H. Barnes, former director of the United States Grain 
Corporation, in a statement before the Committee of Seventeen of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, November 5, 1920, commenting 
on this particular situation, spoke as follows : 

Not one of the importing countries of Europe has been able to return the over- 
sea grain trade to private merchants. Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Germanj% Switzerland, Spain, Portugal — all of them make their 
oversea purchases through official agents whose buying policies are influenced 
by financial or other home considerations which may, and often do, entirely 
defeat the ordinary considerations of supply and demand alone.  * * 

For instance, the largest over-sea buyer, whose normal requirements run to 
practically one-half the over-sea purchases of wheat, has bought not a bushel 
in America since July 29 — over three months ago — its policy directed by gov- 
ernmental consideration which would not have affected the usual import mer- 
chants abroad. It has abstained from purchasing during the period of crop 
pressure here and in Canada. Fortunately there has not been concerted action 
among all governments, and other Importing countries have continued current 
purchases to a large amount. This particular importer has been able to so 
abstain because of large purchases made in America last May, June and July, 
providing an enormous advance stock which has carried it through three months 
and may for some time longer. This is a total deflection of tike operation of 
supply and demand, as usually interpreted by commercial judgment. The mer- 
chant opinion of the world, freely operating, would never have dared accumu- 
late such a supply of high priced wheat and there would never have been thus 
established the price level recorded last May and June, for nothing in the 
usual factors of supply and demand justified such urgent purchasing. 

Its harm has been twofold : This inordinate buying last spring, at a time of 
railroad congestion, which hampered the usual marketing that the price might 
have attracted, created a price level In America that was distinctly disturbing 
to our consumers and distinctly deceptive to our growers. To the price paid at 
that time may be attributed, more than to anything else, the confident and mis- 
leading prophecies of a high wheat price level for this 1920 harvest, with the 
resulting bitter disappointment. 

This over-aecumulation abroad of stocks from the old crop has been especially 
harmful because it resulted in the withdrawing from the market during crop 
moving pressure of a large part of the usual buying which would have cushioned 
the decline in wheat, perhaps inevitable, along with the downward tendency 
of all commodities. 

These accumulated stocks may perhaps suffice to carry that largest consumer 
into the new movement of Argentine, Australian and Indian wheat. 

Already the purchases of the British government for shipment from Australia 
and India during the early months of this coming year are being consummated 
at a price level 25c below the present level of the United States and Canadian 
wheat. Moreover, these very sales typify the deflection of usual commercial 
laws, because they are made preferably to the British Empire and its allies 
by official agencies of colonies, themselves part of that empire, and giving prefer- 
ential contract relations to the mother country. 

France* — On March 8, 1921, the Minister of Agriculture an- 
nounced that farmers would be permitted to have their wheat ground 
at any mill they chose, and that bakers might select the mills from 
which they bought their flour. Up to this time a rigid system of 
districting the milling of wheat and the supplying of bakeries had 
been in force. Regulations as to the price of wheat flour and bread 
and the amount of wheat substitutes to be used in bread were not 
abandoned until August 1, 1921." 



*F«deral Beserre Balletin, April, 1921. 
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On September 16, 1921, the Minister of Finance published a notice 
to exporters that it had been decided that the regime of the tem- 
porary adnodssion of foreign wheat would be reestaUished under pre- 
war conditions. The pre-war regime accorded free temporary 
admission to wheat imported with a view to reexportation after 
being manufactured into flour and other wheat products. Wheat 
products made from wheat temporarily imported and stored in cus- 
toms warehouses within the tmie limit allowed for reexportation 
was considered as reexported. Exports of flours, semolinas, and 
products made from wheat could be made in a quantity corresponding 
to the quantity of foreign wheat exported.* 

A decree published in the Journal Officiel of June 17, 1921, stated 
the import prohibition decreed on June 18, 1919, would be lifted on 
August 1, 1921, on wheat, spelt, and meslin (grain and flour). 
The new import duty on wheat, spelt, and meslin having been fixed, 
importers were able to start placing orders abroad. 

Ostensibly the French milling industry was fully released from 
Government regulation about September 1, 1921, but in practice its 
activities are curbed in every direction by restrictive laws, and it is 
now said to be facing the possible enactment of le^slation regulating 
the percentage of flour extraction, and also a special tax on bread. 

The ^neral decline in wheat prices all over the world was not 
proportionately reflected in French flour prices, for the reason that 
up to about September 1, 1921, the Government had controlled the 
selling prices of wheat, flour, and bread, and by absorbing a con- 
siderable part of the cost through what amounted to a bread subsidy, 
had not only enabled but compelled the millers of France to market 
their flour at prices considerably below the true level of wheat. 
Only the decline in wheat values prevented a sharp advance in 
French domestic flour prices when Grovemment control was with- 
drawn last summer. 

French wheat supply is ample to maintain the entire population 
on a 72 per cent extraction basis, that is, 100 pounds of wheat to yield 
72 pounds of flour. The 1921 French wheat harvest amounted to 
about 323,000,000 bushels; adding carry-over and deducting seed 
requirements, leaves about 313,000,000 bushels for grinding during 
the crop year. This would yield 68,745,000 barrels of flour on the 
basis of 72 per cent.* 

Italy. — ^The Commissioner General of the Food Commissariat, 
with respect to the possibility of freedom of trade in cereals, said in 
March, 1921, that the new situation created by the law of February 
27, 1921, respecting the reduction of the bread subsidy and the meas- 
ures to be taken to meet it, would allow the whole system of supply 
and distribution of cereals to be reexamined. "But," he added, 
" the change from a Government monopoly to freedom of trade must 
be carried out gradually and cautiously." 

It was stated that maize might possibly be freed from control 
when that year's crop was harvested. " The attitude to be adopted 
would depend largely on the price of foreign grain and the position 
of the exchanges." • 

* Commerce Reports, Oct. 17, 1921. 

« Northwestern Miller, Mar. 8, 1922. 

* Board of Trade Journal, Mar. 31, 1921, 
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The Government issued decrees by which internal trade in Indian 
corn, oats, barley, and rye were made absolutely free, and the im- 
ports from foreign countries were only made subject to the old duties. 
The wheat problem in Italy was somewhat complicated by promises 

§iven to wheat producers and consumers. To wheat producers the 
tate promised by decree of June 4, 1920, that the price would be 
fixed from July 1, 1921, at 125 lire per quintal, with an additional 
premium of 21.5 lire for wheat produced in the southern Provinces, 
in the islands, and in the territory formerly occupied by the enemy. 
If the ports should be opened to the free imports of foreign wheat, 
the Government might run the risk of breaking its promise made to 
induce producers to sow large areas with wheat. The price of North 
American wheat delivered on board vessel Genoa, which had risen 
from 126 lire per quintal in September, 1919, to the maximum of 292 
lire in May, 1920, fell to 140 in May, 1921. Some quantities were 
even bought at 110 lire, and on June 20, 1921, the price fluctuated 
between 130 and 140 lire. A complicated system of variable duties 
and bounties were therefore necessary to guarantee to wheat pro- 
ducers the promised prices. 

The Government, therefore, " limited itself for the moment to a 
decree, with which they declared it would accept up to August 31, 
1921, all offers of wheat from internal producers at the stated prices 
of 125 lire per quintal in the northern and central Provinces, and 
of 146.50 lire in the southern and other Provinces." ^ 

Applications for temporary importation of soft and hard wheat 
might be filled apparently by Italian flour millers and macaroni 
maters.* These applications could be made either in their own 
name or through some firm engaged in the wheat trade prior to the 
war, addressed to the director general of food control, which would 
forward them with its recommendation to the Ministry of Finance 
for final decision. The name of the factory where the wheat was to 
be manufactured had to be specified in the request. Permits for tem- 
porary importation were valid for four months without monetary 
guaranty. When it was desired to have this time extended the re- 
quest had to be presented before the expiration of the allowed four 
months. The exportation of bran was not permitted except under 
special license.* 

The Italian council of ministers approved a measure extending 
from December 31, 1921, to March, 1922, the period during which 
wheat might be imported free of duty, such suspension having been 
in operation since January 31, 1915, by successive renewals.^® 

Belgium. — ^Licenses were not required for the importation of 
wheat into Belgium after August 20, 1921.^^ The dearth of ware- 
housing facilities for wheat caused a congestion at the port of 
Antwerp, where numerous steamers were held up.^^ The heavy 
influx of grains into the port of Antwerp continued after restric- 
tions were lifted on trade in cereals. The six grain elevators worked 
night and day to unload supplies, which were shipped immediately 
to the interior. The movement of the port of Antwerp continued 

'The Economist, Jobo 25, 1921. 

» Report of Attach^ H. C. MacLcan, Sept. 10, 1921. 

•Commerce Reports, Nov. 17, 1921, p. 419. 

»• Commerce Reports, Nov. 14, 1921, p. 653. 

>* Commerce Reports, Aug. 24, 1921. 

u Commerce Reports, Oct. 17. 1921. 
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to show a distinct improvement over the preceding year. The in- 
crease in the number of entries during the first three weeks of Oc- 
tober, 1921, over a corresponding period in 1920 were due chiefly 
to the removal on September 15 of the grain trade restrictions-** 

Norway. — During the autumn of 1921 the Norwegian food com- 
mission pwrchased flour regularly in quantities sufficient to cover 
requirmeents for two months at a time. ** The total imports of wheat 
and wheat flour are understood to be about the same as before the 
war," and the importations of wheat flour decreased and those of 
wheat increased proportionately. "At present no importations are 
made of rye flour, the demand being for rye grain only." ** 

The information available is not clear as to the present status 
of Government control. 

Spain. — The further importation of foreign wheat into Spain 
was prohibited by an embargo made effective November 8, 1921. 
Only shipments actually en route were exempt from this embargo.^' 
Wheat imports during September, 1921, were reported to have been 
unusually large. This influx of wheat led to a decree of November 
8, by the terms of which Spain placed an embargo, effective imme- 
diately, on further importation. 

The Govemm^it is endeavoring, it is said, " to compensate living 
cost by reverting to price regulations of certain food products in- 
cluding * * * wheat and flour." ^* 

Rumania. — ^Sumania and Russia prior to the World War furnished 
a large part of the wheat import requirements of the other European 
countries. Russia is not producing enough for her own require- 
ments. Rumania attempted Government control of the 1921 crop. 
On August 15, 1921, the council of ministers decreed that 50 per 
cent of the grain produced during 1921 should be free for export, 
and it fixed the maximum price at which the balance could be sold 
for domestic consumption. The amount available for export was 
placed at the disposal of a Government purchasing conmiission, 
which operated through the village cooperative associations. Prices 
for agricultural products for sale on the domestic markets were fixed. 
Further regulation prohibited the private export of wheat, rye, and 
hay, the State reserving to itself the entire right of exportation. 

In order to provide machinerv for this control of agricultural pro- 
duction and exportation the Government made arrangements with 
a number of financial institutions to procure for the State the funds 
necessary to purchase and to sell these products abroad. To this end 
a company known as the Syndex was incorporated with a capital 
of 5,000,000,000 lei, in which nine leading Rumanian banks were 
rem^esented. 

The peasants, realizing practically no profit on wheat at the maxi- 
mum price fixed by the Government, began usiHg their land for 
other crops in the autumn, 1921, sowings. 

The Syndex rapidly fell into disfavor. In order to meet "the 
necessity for considering the needs of the army" and to counteract 
the growing tendency among the peasants to curtail production, the 
mimstry of agriculture began slowly freeing producing classes from 

« Commerce Reports, Dec. 12. 1921, pp. 873, 874. 

"* Northwestern Miller, FelK 8, 1922. LoBdon date line^ Jan. 25. 

>* Commerce Reports, Not. 21, 1921. 

>«Commeroe Reports^ Dec. 12, 1921. 
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the necessity of complyiBg with the regulations of the maximuni 
price. By. late November the council of ministers had issued three 
or four special decrees restoring what was called the "normal 
regime " for parts of the coimtry and for certain grains. On Decem- 
ber 1 it was announced that, as the producers of wheat and rye con- 
tinued to hide their cereals from inspectors and to sell them at 
exorbitant prices, it had become necessary to release these grains 
from the special regulations hitherto imposed. 

Reliable figures for Bumania cereal crops will probably not be avail- 
able before the spring of 1923, if then, owing to a number of causes — 
chiefly the inexperience of Rumanian officials in dealing promptly 
with economic data and the reluctance of the peasant to supply accu- 
rate information concerning the production of his land lest it mean 
additional taxation.^^ 

Germany. — There are in Germany about 150 importers of grain. 
These importers have formed a combination, or cartel, and purchase 
in foreign markets through a single agency. Details of the organi- 
zation and methods of purchasing are not available. 

In middle and eastern Europe the governments still control much 
of the food supply and control imports and exports cf food. In 
Germany two-sevenths of the wheat crop is taken at a fixed price of 
2,300 marks per metric ton. This price is fixed until the summer of 
1922. It is about 33 cents a bushel, or less than one-third of the 
world price. The German Government also needs to import a quan- 
tity equal to about two-sevenths of the crop. It sells the requisi- 
tioned grain and the imported grain at approximately two-thirds the 
world price. Since exports are prohibited these sales control the 
German market. For example, on October 14, 1921, requisitioned 
wheat was 2,300 marks; the world price, as indicated by price at 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, was 6,160 marks, and the Berlin price was 
little more than halfway between, or 4,800 marks. The farmer is al- 
lowed to sell the remaining five-sevenths of the crop for all he can 
get, but this is, of course, for no more than the price /it which the 
Government sells. Oats, barley, and rye are similarly controlled in 
Germany.^* 

An ordinance concerning the importation of rye, wheat, and spelt 
into Germany, published August 13, 1921, and effective August 18, 
1921, permits the importation of rye, wheat, and spelt. 



IT Commerce Reports, Feb. 13, 1922. 

>«G. F. Warren, National Agricultural Conference, Jan. 24, 1922. 



Chapixb IV. 
EXPORT BUSINESS AND METHODS OF FOREIGN BUYERS. 

Section 1. Gteneral characteristici of the export grain busineM. 

Grain expoktinq a complex business. — The grain exporting busi- 
ness expertly conducted calls for not only knowledge of the technique 
of exporting but also accurate information regarding the exchange 
situation, the availability of shipping space, and fluctuations m 
ocean freights, the condition of crops in all large exporting countries 
and importing countries, the supply available for export, arid the 
stocks of gram in the principal countries. As the grain exported 
from the United States is largely grown in the interior, principally 
in the Mississippi Valley at K)ng distances from the seaports, it is 
necessary to transport it in cars over railroads or to utilize a combi- 
nation rail and water transportation before it reaches a port for 
ocean shipment. The producer of grain was not a direct exporter 
prior to 1921. 

Grain thansportation and handling. — ^The principal facilities 
used to transport grain are freight cars, ships of special construction, 
barges, lighters, and tugboats. Grain destined for export is passed 
through large terminal and export elevators, where it is coiiditioned 
and mixed. Most grain is loaded on steamships from large elevators. 
Some of them can load a ship from either side and from one end. 
The smaller seaboard elevators have a capacity of from 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 bushels and the larger ones from 3,500,000 to 4,500,000 
bushels. A typical steamer cargo would be from 200,000 to 400,000 
bushels. 

Many of the terminal and seaport elevators are operated as public 
utiUties, but most of the other facilities are privately owned. The 
grain is inspected and weighed at terminal and seaboard markets. 
The costs of freight, switching, elevating, cleaning, and insurance 
frequently equal the original price of the grain to the farmer, par- 
ticularly in tne case of corn and oats and the lower grades of other 
grains. At the eastern markets elevation is necessary to facilitate the 
loading process in bulk cargoes, but in some cases, particularly at 
Pacific coast ports, the grain must be bagged before it is loaded, 
because there are no adequate facilities at the port of destination for 
the eificient handling of cargoes in bulk. 

Ordebs and settlement. — The orders received from foreign buyers 
usually specify the quantity of grain, particularly wheat or corn, in 
multiples of 1,000 quarters, i. e., 480,000 pounds, which is equivalent 
to 8,000 bushels of wheat and approximately 8,571 bushels of corn. 
This practice doubtless originated in the commerce of Great Britain 
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and has been adopted on the European Continent. The orders 
specify the time allowed for shipment, which is usually several 
months later than the order. The port of shipment for Europeau 
shipments is usually any port on the Atlantic coast or on the Gulf ; 
the delivered price is ordinarily expressed in the currency of the 
country of destination, while the port of delivery may be specified 
as, for example, Hamburg, Germany, or the order may tead " any- 
port in the United Kingdom." The purchase price is usually for 
delivery on board steamer at port of destination, and the exporter 
attends to the ocean freight and marine insurance and such sales are 
usually denoted by the abbreviation c. i. f. (cost, insurance, and 
freight). When the shipment is made a sight draft is made on the 
purchaser, expressed in the currency of the contract, which is im- 
mediately sold to some bank at the rate of exchange prevailing on the 
particular date. 

Section 2. American branches of foreign houses. 

Comparatively few foreign grain merchants have branch offices 
in the United States. Most foreign firms when buyi^ grain in 
America deal with American export houses. A few foreign grain 
merchants have established connections with American firms, which 
act more or less as representatives of these foreign houses, handling 
the business usually on a commission or brokerage basis. 

There are several large foreign concerns which maintain branch 
offices in the United States, mainly at New York City. They also 
frequently have branches in the chief grain exporting and importing 
countries. Thus, Samuel Sanday & Co., of London, have branch 
offices at Liverpool, Hull, Glasgow, Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Ham- 
burg ; and are represented by Sanday & Co. at Buenos Aires, Rosario, 
Bombay,- and New York City, and at Karachi by Sanday, Patrick 
&Co. 

The United States branches of the foreign concerns handle a large 
part of the grain exported from this country. This is particularly 
true of wheat. In 1921 the specified United States branches of for- 
eign houses exported the quantities of wheat indicated in the follow- 
ing statement : 

Tabijc 16. — Quantity of wheat exported from the United States by American 

branches of foreign concerns in 1921, 



Firm. 



Sanday & Co 

Louis Drevfiis &Co 

Balfour, Guthrie & Co 

Scliilthuis American Trading Co. 

Suzuki <Sr Co 

Mitsui «fe Co. (Ltd.) 

Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha 

Total 



Bushels.! 



51,587,923 
96,768,353 
5,941,200 
2,919,419 
2, 175, 000 
1,900,000 
1» 138, 614 



102,430,908 



1 Includes exports of both Canadian and United States wheat. 



These seven foreign- concerns exported about 30 per cent of the 
total wheat exported from the United States in 1921, including 
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Canadian wheat moving through this country. The above table may 
not list all of the foreign concerns with branches in this country, but 
it does include all of the important ones. (See Chap. V.) 

The American representatives of most of the foreign houses with 
branches in the United States were interviewed to ascertain their 
methods of operations. The information thus obtained was supple- 
mented by information from the files of these companies and by in- 
terviews with representative American firms in direct competition 
with these foreign houses. 

In practically every instance the United States branch offices of V 
foreign concerns operate almost entirely upon instructions from their J 
head offices. The branches have little to do with the actual selling of y 
grain, and are practically only buying and forwarding agents. Some ,> 
times a branch is permitted to make sales in the tmited States or 
in other countries, where the firm is not represented, without express 
authority of the head office. In such cases any profits or losses would 
be taken by the branch office. Generally speaking, however, a 
branch in this country acts only upon orders from abroad and all 
profits and losses are taken by the head office. In some cases the 
oranch office is permitted to add a small sum, as one-half cent per 
bushel, to all transactions handled by it, to cover its own expenses. 
It is these branch offices of foreign concerns with which this part 
of the report is chiefly concerned. 

Section 3. Operations of United States branches of foreign concerns. 

Supervision of branch omcES. — The head office of a large 
foreign grain house exercises, as a rule, strict supervision over its 
various branches. By means of cables and letters the branch keeps 
the head office advised of all important facts concerning its activities, 
and also reports general trade news and gossip. The head office 
frequently cables information as to market conditions abroad. 

Origin of orders. — Every effort is made by the head office to keep 
in close contact with conditions in the world grain trade. A for- 
eign concern having branches in many countries is thoroughly ad- 
vised concerning world grain conditions. Its trades thus are based 
upon information which is frequently not available to its competi- 
tors who do not have branch offices in many countries. It is partly 
because of the fact that the head office receives such widespread data 
that all orders emanate from there. 

Each day the American branch office cables the head office the 
grain prices at the close of the American markets. At times these 
cables merely give flat prices, as for example, "Gulf No. 2 hard 
October $l.llf, November 1.12^, first half December 1.13|, second 
half December 1.14, etc." Sometimes, besides such information as 
the above, the branch cables prices as " rye down cent ; corn up f , 
barley malting feed unchanged, * * *j discount spot 8^; Oct. 
8f , Dec. 8^." The first of the above illustrations gives prices at 
which No. 2 hard red winter wheat can be purchased f . o. b. steam- 
ers at Gulf points for shipment within the months or periods speci- 
fied. The second gives the fluctuations in prices of various grains on 
the Winnipeg grain exchange as compared with the prices of the 
preceding day. The latter part of the second message refers to the 
discounts at which contrp^ct wheat was selling under the current 
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future at Winnipeg, spot wheat selling at 8^ cents per bushel under 
the Winnipeg future. 

As previously mentioned, the head office of a foreign concern 
attends to all sales of grain. In addition to the cables, as given above 
(and similar ones are received from all the firm's branches in the 
grain exporting coimtries), the head office also receives bids for 
grain from all over the world. By means of this information it 
is able to make sales to the best advantage and to supply the grain 
from any source desired. In the case of some concerns, probably 
the majority, the branch offices in exporting countries report to the 
head office all information they gather as to possible sales of grain. 
The head office then endeavors to get the orders. This is largely 
true of possible sales to concerns outside the United States. 

Numerous sales are made by the United States branches, usually 
with the approval of the head offices, to United States exporters and 
to the local branch offices of other foreign concerns. These sales con- 
stitute the bulk of the business originated by the branch offices in this 
country. Since, as will later appear, the foreign houses maintain 
stocks of grain in this country, they are frequently in a position to 
make sales to other concerns in the United States who have orders 
for grain of a quality, or in such quantities, they themselves do not 
have available. Frequently, in instances of this latter character, the 
foreign houses merely lend other firms sufficient grain to fill orders. 

Handling orders by United States branch offices. — Instructions 
from the head office of a foreign concern for purchases of grain by 
its United States branches are received in various forms. Tliey 
may be in the nature of a bid or they may be an acceptance of an 
order transmitted to them by the branch office. At times the head 
oljice may cable a request for offers as " Offer earliest 1,000 tons 2 
hard c. i. f. Constantinople." Upon receipt of a bid the branch office 
first determines if it is "workable." If the price mentioned is out 
of line with prices in America the head office is so advised. At times 
it is difficult to fill an order promptly and the head office is then 
cabled about as follows : " Your 77 working," which means that the 
order of the head office as contained in their cable No. 77 is being 
worked and that there is a possibility of filling it. The filling of an 
order frequently involves the exchange of counter bids and offers. 

Most purchases of grain in America by these foreign concerns are 
at prices based on a future, usually Chicago or Winnipeg. The bids and 
offers are generally stated as an amount over or under the future, as, 
for example, "32 cents over Chicago May." The actual per bushel price 
of the grain is determined by a purchase of the required quantity of 
the futures. If, for example, a foreign concern purchased 100,000 
bushels of wheat at 32 cents over Chicago May and the 100,000 
bushels of Chicago May were purchased at $1.10 per bushel the price 
to be paid by the foreign house for the actual grain would be $1.42 
per bushel. By thus basing their transactions on a future it is hoped 
to eliminate the risks from market fluctuations, the seller believing 
his profit to be secure, ordinarily, since it is included in the amount 
over the future designated in the offer or bid, whichever was ac- 
cepted. Other factors, however, may and frequently do affect this 
margin. Freight rates and exchange fluctuate, and while every 
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effort is made to guard against losses from these factors, it is not 
always j)ossible to do so. Most of the offers to sell made abroad by 
the foreign concerns are provisional in that they are subject to 
acceptance by the buyer before a specified time, usually noon of the 
day following. These offers to sell are at a flat price. 

After the grain has reached the country elevators, the movement is 
then to the large interior terminal markets, as Kansas City, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, or to the large seaport markets, as 
Galveston, New Orleans, Portland (Oreg.), Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and New York, where it is sold to dealers. The grain moving to the 
seaboard markets directly from country elevators is usuafly sold 
by the latter to the large foreign houses or other merchants engaged in 
the export business or to concerns which are merely fobbers. These 
latter have usually sold, the grain on an f . o. b. steamer basis to ex- 
porters. 

The proportion shipped directly from country elevators varies 
coHsiderably for different exporters. According to information 
furnished by the Barnes- Ames Co., approximately 50 per cent of 
their shipments to the Gulf ports passes through Kansas City 
elevators, where it is cleaned and mixed, while the remaining 50 per 
cent is shipped directly from the country elevators to the Gulf 
ports. The Armour Grain Co. stated that : 

For sixty to ninety days after harvest the movement is mostly direct from 
the country. After that time it depends largely on the foreign demand and 
the country movement. 

The J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. estimated that 70 per cent of their 
shipments are made directly from the country to the Gulf ports, 
vThile Wallingford Bros,, of Wichita, Kans., shipped 96 per cent of 
their 1920 sales for export directly from the country elevators to Gulf 
ports. 

Foreign concerns rarely, if ever, bid the country direct. Occa- 
sionally they have sent bids to brokers located at small interior 
points where a particular qualitv of ^rain is produced. Most of the 
buying by the local branches of foreign houses is done on the floor 
of the New York Produce Exchange through brokers. These brok- 
ers are in constant communication with dealers at interior markets. 
They also are aware of grain which is for sale by other brokers on 
the exchange. The representative of the foreign house approaches 
one or more brokers and offers to buy grain in a specified " position," 
i. e., seaboard, Buffalo, etc., sometimes at a definite price. At other 
times no price limit is given. The broker may be able to fill the 
order immediately; on the other hand, he may have to wire some 
interior dealer and await reply. As soon as he has secured ac- 
ceptance of the bid he reveals the names of his principals and re- 
ceives a fee for his services. 

As previously stated, these purchases are generally at a price based 
upon a future, or option, as it is friequently called in the trade. It 
is therefore the practice to make a futures transaction (a purchase) in 
order to determine the price per bushel. On sales made on this basis. 
i. e., so much over the futures, the buyer of the actual grain (in this 
case the branch of the foreign house) buys a quantity of the futures 
equal to the quantity of cash grain purchased. This futures in the 
settlement for the purchase is turned over to the seller of the actual 
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grain and also accomplishes two purposes: (1) It fixes the per bushel 
price; (2) it closes the futures account of the seller. The following 

Quotation from a letter from a New York branch of a foreign firm, 
ated November 16, 1920, illustrates this practice: 

As regards option business, we must say frankly that at the present time 
our business is practically entirely confined to purchases of options to give up 
against cash grain, in which case we almost always buy it in through the house 
that has it sold for the account of the seller of the cash. 

To illustrate, a grain dealer may have 100,000 bushels of purchased 
grain in store, this grain is hedged by a sale of 100,000 bushels of 
some futures. When the owner sells the actual grain at, say, $0.30 
over the futures, he is short 100,000 bushels of the futures. The pur- 
chase of 100,000 bushels of the futures by the buyer of the actual grain 
and the transfer of this purchase of futures fo the seller of the actual 
grain balances the latter's transactions in futures. It should be 
noted that transactions based on a futures are not peculiar to those 
between brokers and the foreign houses, but are common between 
all types of grain dealers in America. Some purchases are made by 
foreign concerns, and also other types of ^rain dealers, at flat prices, 
e. g., $1.40 per bushel. In such transactions it is not necessary to 
buy in an equal quantity of futures for the account of the seller. 

The question of position of grain is frequently a determining 
factor in purchases by foreign houses. At times it is necessary to 
buy grain which may be shipped immediately in order to fill orders 
and grain in a " near-by position " is then imperative. At times this 
will force premiums for such grain to higher levels. Port facilities 
must also be taken into consideration. In the middle of March, 1922, 
few foreign buyers, or American exporters for that matter, would 
buy grain for immediate shipment from Gulf ports owing to the 
congested conditions which there obtained. This resulted in a fall 
in premiums for grain moving to Gulf ports. 

Hedging and futures transactions. — The foreign buyer may or 
may not hedge his purchases of cash grain by sales of futures, de- 
pending upon circumstances. This is very frequently unnecessary 
because the purchases were made to fill sales, and consequently to sell 
futures would only result in the foreign concern being short by the 
quantity of futures sold. If the grain was bought for storing, or 
to ship unsold, it might or might not be hedged, depending upon the 
judgment of the foreign company. Most of the representatives of 
these concerns who were interviewed stated that while it was their 
general policy to hedge, they frequently went long or short, both in 
cash grain and in futures, when in the judgment of the company 
it was profitable to do so. The following quotation from a letter 
from the New York branch office of a European firm to their corre- 
spondent at Winnipeg, under date of September 28, 1921, is inter- 
esting in this connection : 

* * * We are already short a miUion and a half bushels and, of course, 
shall be short a great deal more in view of our necessity to buy in the very 
near future to fill freights. This makes our position on the short side, par- 
ticularly in view of the faUing off in receipts, very serious, and we are blam- 
ing ourselves very much for not having insisted on going on switching the 
other day, at the time we told you to do so up to 600,000 bushels and not have 
acquiesced in your holding off on chance of October weakening. 
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With the bad weather and the interrupted movement, it was practically a 
foregone conclusion that the strength, if any, developed in the movement, was 
bound to be in October. 

We might easily, under present conditions, get short as high as two and 
a half to three million bushels of October and this will never do. Therefore, 
we have wired you definitely to go on switching freely in order to eliminate 
a good part of our October interest and to sell November instead of May, as 
we are already long on November and this will even us up on the market. 

It is too bad that we lost sudi a good opportunity the other day but it cannot 
be helped, so we must now get out of our situation as best we can. 

At times sales of grain for delivery at some future date are made 
by foreign houses and covered by a purchase of futures, or options, 
with the intention of taking delivery on these futures contracts. 
Sometimes sales of grain for future delivery are made and not cov- 
ered immediately by purchases of options, the seller believing the 
market will decline before the expiration of the time of delivery, 
in which event the grain can be bought at a larger profit. At other 
times such sales are partially covered at time of sale, the balance 
being bought in on decline in the price of the future. 

Purchases of futures, or options, are made without having orders 
to fill, the company feeling that the grain is cheap and can be ulti- 
mately sold at a profit. I^ch transactions are frequently closed out 
at a profit before the expiration of the option, and at times at a loss ; 
or the company may take delivery on their futures contracts and 
sell the actual grain. These foreign concerns spread between mar- 
kets whenever such practice is believed profitable. The following 
quotation from a letter from a New York branch of a foreign firm 
to its Winnipeg correspondent, dated December 17, 1921, is illus- 
trative of a spreading transaction : 

The price of your May /Winnipeg Oats compared with Chicago/May seems 
to hold possibilities of profit on a spread and we today had Logan & Bryan 
request you to (spread 250,000 bushels of May/Winnipeg Oats into Chicago/May 
at QH difference, buying the Winnipeg and selling the Chicago. We should 
like to have your views on this spread. 

Practically all futures transactions for the American branch of 
a foreign concern are undertaken only upon orders from the head 
office. The branch office is frequently consulted as to the wisdom 
of purchases and sales of futures and in a few instances is per- 
mitted to deal in futures to a limited extent on its own account. 
Future transactions are executed in the markets most advantageous, 
Chicago and Winnipeg being the markets most commonly used in 
North America. 

The foreign houses " take a position " on the market much more 
freciuently and to a far greater extent than their American com- 
petitors. Speaking generally, any position taken by an American 
firm is very likely to be hedged, but this is not so true of foreign 
houses, the latter^ in the view of some of the trade, being more 
speculatively inclined than the American firms. Opinions appear 
to differ as to whether this practice of the foreign companies is due 
to a willingness to " take a chance " or because they have more 
accurate information as to market conditions. It may be that both 
factors are accountable, especially as it is alleged that the smaller 
foreign concerns do not hedge as frequently as the American firms. 

Terms op pukchasb. — ^Most of the sales to American branches of 
foreign houses are on an f. o. b. steamer basis, although this is a 
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variable matter in that at times c. i. f. sales may predominate,^ 
In f . o. b. sales the seller agrees to deliver on board steamer the 
kind and quantity of grain sold and the buyer attends to steamer 
space and also to insurance. When the steamer is loaded the official 
weight and inspection certificates are obtained by the American 
seller and presented, with invoice, to the buyer, who, in the case 
of the local branches of foreign buyers, draws upon the head office 
for payment. 

Sales made on a c. i. f . basis, interpreted strictly, mean that the 
seller should deliver the grain at destination before receiving pay- 
ment. In actual practice, however, payment is made when the seller 
presents the bill of lading, insurance certificates, inspection and 
weight certificates, and his bill. After the documents have been 
tendered, even if the ship is lost, the seller has no further interest 
in the transaction, it being up to the purchaser to collect the insur- 
ance, provided the seller tendered documents before he was aware of 
the disaster. 

If the foreigii concern with a branch office in New York City 
should buy grain f . o. b. Galveston, or any other port, the grain is 
delivered by the seller in accordance with the orders of the buyer's 
agent at port of delivery. The agent must see that the steamer gets 
her place at the elevator, that the proper grade of grain is delivered 
and that the docimients are in order.^ For his services the agent 
receives a fee of about one-eighth cent per bushel. 

Steamer space. — ^Most, if not all, of the large foreign concerns 
with branches in this country charter their space in the open mar- 
ket. The exporter, and the United States branch of the foreign 
house may be considered as such for the purposes of this report, gen- 
erally deals with freight forwarders who have offices or connections 
in all the principal ports. The United States branch houses fre- 
quently arrange tor all space for shipments from this country. The 
head offices at times secure space for American grain when bargains 
are offered or in a time of scarcity of space and urgent need for grain. 
Some of the larger foreign houses maintain freight departments 
which attend to most of the space requirements of the company. 
These departments may be called freight brokers, since they function 
in the same manner and the brokerage fees are saved in the sense that 
they are paid to a department of the firm. The following quotation 
from a letter dated December 9, 1921, from the head office of a for- 
eign concern to its New York branch is interesting in connection with 
freight matters: 

Freights, — ^We have now pretty weU covered our short freight and we are 
glad that yon have arranged a good stream for this month to onr varions ports. 
We took a cheap boat yesterday, the " TESEO," which we figure we will use 
against December London Manitoba sales, that is, she works out at about 3/3d. 
However, we may not use her to London when it comes to the point as we have 
several options on her. 

You have offered us some parcel freight to Italy and other places for January, 
February and March but we have decided we wiU not go long of freight so far 
ahead ; on the whole we do not think there can be any advance in freights. 



» Grain boaght for stocks In this country is not bought on a c. I. f. basis. 
"It may happen that part* of the grain destined for a particular order is late in arrir- 
ing at port, and in such in9tances the agent may be aUe to borrow grain to complete the 
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There is no doubt that the cost of running steamers is coming down still further, 
and, therefore, we would rather be short than long of freight at a level of 4/- 
cargo basis. 

Lake freights. — ^Lake freights for the Canadian route are probably different 
and we note your engagements of 300,000 bushels for the opening of navigation 
to the Bay at 5 cents. It looks very reasonable particularly if it is for first- 
trip boats and we leave it to your discretion to take more at the same price. 

The chartering of space is conducted in a manner quite similar to 
the purchase of grain, the exporter bidding a freight broker for a 
quantity of space in a specified position. If, as sometimes occurs, 
the broker can himself meet the requirements, a contract is made for 
the space needed and the steamship company notified. When nego- 
tiating for cargoes it is generally necessary to cable London, the 
headquarters for such business, and this is also conducted through 
freight forwarders, who in turn work through chartering brokers. 
Usually there are several bids and offers exchanged before the deal 
is consummated. As a general rule parcel freights are booked here 
and cargoes in London. Usually only sufficient space to meet im- 
mediate requirements is chartered. However, at times the more 
important foreign firms, in their desire to be absolutely sure of suffi- 
cient space, have speculated in the sense that they have booked ocean 
freight in anticipation of their needs. 

As previously indicated, the question of securing space is fre- 
quently of vital importance. Orders are often lost to competitors 
because the latter temporarily have all the available space to certain 
ports under charter. Then, too, ocean freight rates frequently 
fluctuate and cause losses, although profits are at times thereby 
increased. 

Exchange. — In order to avoid the risk of fluctuations in exchange, 
a sufficient amount of foreign money ^ is sold to cover the sale of 
the grain. If the grain is sold for delivery in the future the sale 
of exchange must be made for delivery, at seller's option, in the 
month of shipment. Upon making shipment and securing all docu- 
ments the latter are attached to the draft, which is presented at the 
bank through which the exchange transaction was made.* The 
matter of exchange is of great importance to grain exporters. 
Dollars at a high level frequently force foreign buyers out of the 
American market. Generally, every effort is made to prevent fluc- 
tuations in exchange affecting their profits. However, these foreign 
houses frequently speculate in exchange and at times have been 
" long " large amounts of dollars for extended periods of time. 

Stocks of grain. — Some of the large foreign companies endeavor 
to maintain a regular " stream " of grain going to certain ports. 
This is necessary to supply their re^lar trade. Every effort is 
made to prevent disarrangraient of this flow and it has been neces- 
sary at times to divert shipments destined for other ports to the 
stream in order to meet imperative requirements. In order that 
the stream may be maintained the large foreign grain firms with 
branches in this country find it necessary to maintain stocks of 

" That in wblcb payment for the grrain la to be made. For example, at the present time, 
March, 1922, sales to Dnited Kingdom are on a sterling basis ; Portugal also generally 
buys in sterlinir ; Holland in guilders ; Greece and Italy generally in dollars. 

*TMb applies in particular to American exporters. Since the local brancfaes of the 
foreign houses sell but little of the grain they handle, most of the exchange timnsactions 
are attended to by the head offices. The American branches, however, frequently attend 
to tranaactioiis inTolYing Canadian exchange. ^ 
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grain in order to meet their demands in times of emergencies. This 
is particularly true when foreign countries are buying from hand to 
mouth, and it is necessary to have grain in " near-by positions " for 
prompt shipments.*^ 

These stocks of grain are stored in public elevators at points be- 
lieved most strategic for the purpose of the individual concern. 
Few foreign concerns own elevators in North America. As a rule 
the eastern seaboard markets are utilized for this purpose, although 
considerable quantities also are stored at Buffalo and other interior 
markets by these concerns. Winter storage in boats at Buffalo is 
used frequently when rates and general market conditions are be- 
lieved favorable to the practice. Storage space in elevators at Gulf 
ports is also used. Occasionalhr grain has been stored at Pacific 
coast ports. Most of the Pacific coast business is handled by the 
head offices of the foreign concerns which deal directly with finns 
on the Pacific coast. Stocks are also maintained abroad by some 
concerns in order to insure a supply of grain at all times." 

These stocks of grain presumably yield an additional profit in 
that the owners are able at times to mix grain of a low grade with 
that of a higher grade and sell the resultant mixture as No. 2 
grade.'' The following quotation from a letter dated February 1, 
1921, to the head office of a foreign firm from its American branch 
is of interest in this connection : 

We unfortunately found when it came to making an actual shipment of 
#1 Dark Northern that we had to make the mixture 35% of #1 and 65% 
of #3 instead of 25% and 75% respectively as originally advised you. We 
could also probably make Dark #1 Northern out of half and half mixture 
of #2 Northern and #3 Northern. 

This practice of mixing is very common and from all reports 
profitable. It is a well-known fact that grain going for export is 
generally of the lowest quality permissible for the designated grade. 

Section 4. Handling grain abroad. 

Facilities for handling. — ^WKile comparatively little could be 
learned in this country of the distribution of grain abroad, it is 
reported that the facilities for handling grain in European countries 
are generally antiquated and inefficient as compared with those of 
the United States and Canada. Comparatively few European ports 
have modern equipment for unloading grain from steamers. In 
many instances the grain must be sacked in the holds of steamers, 
transferred to lighters, which are towed to docks where the grain 
in sacks is trucked by hand into warehouses where it is weighed 
and stored. 

This method of handling is not only inefficient but apt to be waste- 
ful. The seller of the grain in the United States receives upon 
loading a vessel, certificates showing the weight of the grain loaded. 

B This is also true of American export firms. 

• While it was stated by American representatives of a few foreign concerns that they 
maintained stocks abroad, it is not quite clear that this is a voluntary situation. It is 
stated that these concerns only maintain stocks when they have arrivals which they 
can not dispose of advantageously and they are fotced to store it for a turn in tlie 
market. 

7 This practice is not confined to grain in store. Grain that is bought for immediate 
shipment is frequently mixed. See also Federal Trade Commission's report on The Grain 
Trade, Volume III. 
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These certificates are sent to the purchaser as evidence of the seller's 
fulfillment of contract. However, in order to insure against loss 
of weight before actual delivery the seller may insure his outturn, 
i. e., the unloading weight, with one of the several insurance com- 
panies engaged in this business. For a small fee, about one-eighth 
cent per bushel, these companies insure the seller against loss of 
outturn, and when a vessel thus insured is unloaded, a representa- 
tive of the insurance company checks the unloading weights and 
guards the interests of the seller in the unloading process. If the 
quantity of ffrain unloaded is less than that called for by the weight 
certificates ttie insurance company stands ^the loss; and if there is 
an excess in weight the insurance company receives the excess grain 
in addition to its fee. 

Besides the unloading process mentioned above there are other 
steps in the distribution of grain in foreign countries which are in- 
efficient and slow as compared with American methods. Grain re- 
ceived in bulk must frequently be sacked at some time in the dis- 
tributing process, owing to lack of bulk handling facilities at the 
point of consumption. 

Most of the grain shipped from the United States by foreign 
houses is sold on a c. i. f. basis and usually in large quantities. 
Sometimes sales of small quantities are made on a delivered basis, 
the grain being supplied either from cargoes or stocks maintained 
abroad. 

The smaller foreign mills, that is, those unable to handle a full 
cargo of grain, at times are supplied by direct shipment from Amer- 
ica. The seller frequently is* able to secure orders from three or 
four rather small mills at different ports in somewhat close prox- 
imity, the total orders being sufiicient to make a cargo. A steamer 
is then chartered for trips to all these ports. This is more ex- 
pensive, of course, than a charter to only one port, but is some- 
times tne only way of supplying some mills. Other small mills 
secure less than cargo quantities of grain by shipments on regular 
steamers to their port. These statements also apply to purcnases 
by small local grain merchants. There are many markets in Europe 
capable of absorbing but little grain at a time and the dealers in 
these places must of necessity buy in small lots. 

Financing toreign buyers. — ft is believed that some of these large 
foreign firms obtain much of their business because they are willing 
to finance buyers. American firms are frequently unwilling and at 
times unable to do this. Lack of credit information and also a lack 
of cooperation from American banks are alleged to be the principal 
obstacles to financing foreign buyers by American firms. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that some international firms 
guard their financial arrangements very zealously to prevent any in- 
lormation concerning them becoming public. It was stated that the 
ability to finance buyers in some countries was one of the most im- 
portant, if not the most important, factors in securing orders. For- 
eign buyers have frequently paid commissions or fees to sellers of 
grain not only on the grain they bought but for financing the pur- 
chases. 

Combinations among foreign buyers. — ^According to the best in- 
formation obtainable there are comparatively few combinations among 
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foreign grain buyers. In the Netherlands and Sweden there are re- 
ported to be groups of millers that have formed organizations which 
buy grain for the entire group. Since the war there have been a few 
consolidations of mills, notably in France. According to the meaner 
information at hand these have had little, if any, effect upon compe- 
tition for grain. The consensus of opinion amon^ American ^rain 
merchants and brokers seemed to be that competition in the foreign 
grain trade was exceedingly keen. 



Chaptek v. 
CONTROL AND INTERRELATIONS OP GRAIN EXPORTERS. 

Section 1. Form of oqiaauatioiL of the grain exporting oompany. 

Trading in grain, including the sale of grain to the foreign buyer, 
does not require extensive physical equipment and therefore does not 
call for any considerable capital in permanent form. While some 
merchants physically handle and store the grain, thus requiring the 
use of considerable capital, others, many of them among the largest 
grain merchants, do not so handle the grain. Hence, a large pro- 
portion of the capital of the grain merchant may consist of working 
capital which may be in the form of borrowings secured by grain. 

Because much capital in a permanent form is not required m grain 
merchandising, the corporate form of organization may not carry 
with it the same advantages which it has in the large units of some 
other lines of business. Out of 37 companies, each exporting in 1921 
over a million bushels of wheat, 1 was an individual proprietorship ; 
9 were partnerships ; and the remainder were corporations. Moreover, 
many of the corporations appear to be only nominally capitalized; 
and aside from small holdings by the salaried traders oi the company 
and the directors' qualifying shares, the capital stock holdings are 
usually confined to a comparatively small number of people. 

On the other hand, the corporate form of organization for a given 
business unit facilitates its control by some other business unit. The 
company directly controlled by another, sustaining the so-called sub- 
sidiary relationship, is usually incorporated, though the controlling 
company may be a partnership or an mdividual proprietorship. Nu- 
merous instances of such company control over an incorporated con- 
cern are found in the grain exporting business. 

The corporate form of organization also facilitates the affiliation of 
companies. A partnership firm may have a partner in common with 
another partnership firm, but such community of interest is not so 
common nor so practicable in the partnership as in the corporation. 
Instances are noted in the grain exporting business where companies 
are linked together by being owned wholly or in part by common 
interests, either individual or company ; other instances are noted of 
companies being linked together by holding a joint control over 
other firms. 

Section 2. Grain exporting oompanies in order of 1921 Toliune of exported 
wheat. 

In 1921 there were 36 companies whose exportation of wheat 
amounted for each company, including its fully controlled subsid- 
iaries, to more than 1,000,000 bushels. Besides these 36 companies 
there were 6 Baltimore firms * which refused to furnish the commis- 

^ These firms are : Jobn T. Fahey & Co., a partnership ; Baltimore Grain Co., a corpora- 
tion; GUI & Fisher, a partnership; H. C. Jones & Co. (Inc.) ; and Hammond, Snyder & 
Co. (Inc.). other Baltimore exporters also refusing information are C. P. Blackburn & 
Co., and Dennis & Co. (Inc.). 
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sion's requested information, whose probable wheat exports in 1921 
amounted for each firm to more than 1,000,000 bushels. The reported 
figures for these 36 companies covered not only American-raised 
wheat, but a certain portion of Canadian wheat which could not be 
excluded for indiTidual companies from the figures representing 
their total exports. As reported by the Department of Ctmimerce, 
there was a total of American wheat exported in 1921 amounting 
to 279,948,601 bushels. Adding to this the quantity of Canadian 
wheat exported from American ports as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, viz, 65,016,919 bushels, there was a total ex- 
gort of wheat from United States ports in 1921 of 344,965,520 bushels. 
If this total the 36 companies exported 293,885,920 bushels, or 85.2 
per cent. 

These companies are listed In the table below in order of volume 
of exported wheat, together with quantity exported by each firm 
and percentage of total exported for tiie country, and accumulated 
quantities ana percentages. 

Table 17. — Companies whose eseportation of wheat in 19S1 amounted for each 
company, vHth auhHdiarieii, to more than 1,000,000 buthelt, uHth gaantilies 
exported and percentages of total exported. 



Sand»y&Co., NswYork 

LoalsDrayfus&Oo., NflwYork 

P.N. Qr«y & Co. (Inc.), N«» York 

Bamss-AmBS Co., Duluth, ind Naw Yorksubsiil- 

i, Rou/aikam OraLD Co, Chicago, sad Its sute Id- 
Isry-CliesspeBke EipMl Co. (iDc), New York... 

Kerr, Qlflord i Co. (Inc.), Porttand, Oreg 

C. F. * O. W. Eddy (Inc.), Boston 

Oraln OrowBrs Expert Co, lino,), New York 

MdfldT Grain Co., >Jew York 

Wm. H. MulleriCo. (Inc.),N6wYork 

Norrls Or&ln Co., CUcsgD, Kansits City, and Mew 
York 

E.A. BtrsusJ&Co. (Inc.), Nawyoik. 

C. B.Foi Co. (Inc.), Now Orleans 

Albert C. Field (Inc.), Now York 

Power, Bon 4 Co., New Yprk... 

NrathemOr^QA Warebouse Co. Portland, Oreg.. 

BaMoar, Guthrie A Co., San FrandscaCalil. 

HaU-B^er Grain Co., EAOSssCItyandNaw York.. 

P«elflc Orrin Co., Perttond, Oreg 

Haiueu Prodooa Co. niioO. New York 

ICIlniliw,Badin*n&Oa.(lDC), New York 

Webb A ^vard One), New Yvk 

Armour Grain Co., CbiCMO 

Dan»huo-Str»ttoQCo., MJQwaiitae 

Commercial Union at America (Inc.), New Ywk. . 

Schiltliiiia American Trading Co., New York 

SiJiukl*Co., PortUod, Oreg. 

Mllsuli Co. (Ltd.), Portland, Oreg. 

Blate-Dobba Co. (Inc.), New York 

Oiay-Koseabaum Oraiii Co. (Inc.), Portland, Oreg. 

UingeDberg Broa. Oraln Co., St. Louis and New 

Peoples Induscfiai'i^ding Corporalian, New York. 

The Updike Grain Co., Omaba.Nebr 

James CarrutheraA Co. (Intj, New York 

Uitsublabl Sbojl Kalsbs (Ltd.\ Seattle. Wasb 

CoopaiatiTe wludssale Society (Ltd.), Ne* Ynk.. 

 Total iriieataxpartad from tba United States, Ift 



G1, 587,922 
38,T«a,353 
1>,0M,H4 

IT,S32,«» 



12<,m,llfi 
13S,7Sfl,193 

iG0,9aB,in 

181, MO, 771 



2»i,fisi,a» 
202,Tsa,ea) 

2K,8»,«0 



lududUc CaowUan wbsat, 3«,»5,S2a busbebk 
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It appears from this table that 2 firms (branches of foreign 
houses) exported, in 1921, 25.6 per cent of the total wheat exported 
from the United States ; that 4 firms exported 36 per cent ; that 8 firms 
exported 50 per cent; that 21 firms exported 75 per cent; and that 36 
finns exported 85 per cent. This statement, however, does not dis- 
close the full extent of concentration in the exportation of wheat. As 
pointed out above, 5 Baltimore firms are not represented in these 
figures. The inclusion of the exports of these firms would doubtless 
raise the total well above 90 p^ cent, and since the exports of one of 
these firms are particularly lar^e, would show a much higher total 
percentage for the largest half do2sen companies. The remaining 
percentage, less than 10 per cent, perhaps as small as 5 per cent, was 
exported by some 50 companies, each exporting less than 1,000,000 
bushels. 

Section 3. Control and interrelations of the principal grain-exporting firms. 

Attempt is here made to set forth (1) the individual and company 
interests controlling the principal grain-exporting companies; (2) 
the exporting and other grain and elevator companies which these 
principal exporting companies themselves control; and (3) the inter- 
relations of these exporting companies both as between themselves 
and as between themselves and other grain companies, whether the 
interrelationship of these companies is through their being owned 
by a single interest or whether it is through their jointly owning 
other firms, in either case the companies bemg bound together by a 
common interest. Companies are treated in order of size of volume 
of the 1921 wheat exports, except that related companies are placed, 
as far as possible, in juxtaposition with one another. 

Samuel Sanday & Co.— Samuel Sanday & Co., London, England, 
is an English partnership, ite principal office bein^ located in London. 
It has an American branch, operating as Sandav & Co., with an 
office at New York, which purchases all grains for export for the 
account of the main office in London. Li addition te the 51,600,000 
bushels of wheat exported in 1921, it exported 22,000,000 bushels 
of corn, rye, oats, and barley. Partners, all of London, are 
as f oUows : Samuel Sanday, H. W. Patrick, A. B. Earle, G. T. San- 
day^ A. C. Sandav, W. D. Sanday, Robert Clark, G. L. Wilson, 
J. Kenyon, G. M. Clayton, and H. Beatty. The firm holds a member- 
ship in the New York Produce Exchange in the name of G. F. Earle, 
their New York manager, who was a vice president and director of 
the Wheat Export Co. (Inc.) , and held 20 per cent of its stock. This 
company was the official agent for the allied Governments during the 
war, becoming inactive early in 1920. (See below.) 

Louis Dreyfus & Co. — Louis Dreyfus & Co., Paris, France, a 
partnership, has branch offices in New York; London, England; 
Buenos Aires, Argentina ; Antwerp, Belgium ; Bombay and Calcutta, 
India; Melbourne, Australia; and Barcelona, Spain. It is an ex- 
porter and importer of grain, linseed, and cotton seed. In 1921 
it exported from the United States 36,768,000 bushels of wheat, 
1,161,000 bushels of com, 841,000 bushels of rye, and 1,352,000 bushels 
of oats. The partners are Louis Louis-Dreyfus and Charles Louis- 
Dreyfus, both of 4 Bue de la Banque, Pans. It was organized in 
Paris in 1915. 
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P. N. Gray & Co. (Inc.).— P. N. Gray & Co. (Inc.), New York, 
is a grain exporting and general merchandising firm acting also as 
a purchasing agent. In 1921 it exported 19,085,000 bushels of wheat, 
5,042,000 bushes of corn, 5,304,000 bushels of rye, 1,015,000 bushels 
of oats, and 20,000 bushels of barley. It was organized in 1919 under 
the laws of Delaware. It has a capital stock consisting of 20,000 
shares of common of no par value, and 5,000 shares of preferred of 
$100 par value. The preferred has no voting privilege. Of the com- 
mon stock, 8,000 shares are owned by the Society Anonvme Bunge, 
Antwerp, Belgium ; 7,810 shares by Prentiss N. Gray, Jfew York ; 
and the remainder by six other holders in New York as follows: 
Carlos Falk, 1,050; Wallace H. Foster, 1,050; John D. Fletcher, 
1,050; Edgar Eickard, 500; Abbie Church Rickard, 400; Edwin P. 
Shattuck, 400. The entire issue of conmion stock is held by a voting 
trust expiring February 15, 1926, which vests the unrestricted voting 
privilege in the hands of Edouard Bunge, care of the Societe 
Anonvme Bunge, Antwerp; Willy Friling, care Bunge & Co. 
(Ltd.), London; Prentiss N. Gray, New xork; and Wallace H. 
Foster, New York. The preferred stock is held principally by 
interests represented by the owners of the common stock, 1,500 shares 
being held by Bungje & Bom (Ltd.), Buenos Aires, Argentina, a 
large Argentine grain exporting firm owning a controlling interest 
in the S. A. de Molinos Harineros y Elevadores de Granos, a large 
milling firm at Buenos Aires. 

P. N. Gray & Co. (Inc.), New York, holds 7,000 of the 10,000 
shares of the P. N. Gray & Go. (Ltd.), Winnipeg, a grain merchan- 
dising firm. It also holds 1,250 of the 2,500 shares ($100 par value) 
of the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co. (Inc.), Seattle, Wash. (See be- 
low.) The Gray-Bunge interests operating through the Gray-Rosen- 
baum Grain Co. (Inc.) are reported as negotiating for the purchase 
of the Portland Flouring Mills Co. and the Pacific Coast Elevator 
Co., Portland, Oreg. (See below.) 

Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co. (Inc.). — Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co. 
(Inc.), Seattle, Wash., has branches at New York and Portland, Oreg. 
It is an exporter of and a dealer in grain.. In 1921 it exported 1,804,000 
bushels of wheat. It is capitalized at $250,000. Of the 2,500 shares 
of stock, P. N. Gray & Co. (Inc.), New York, holds 1,246 and P. N. 
Gray, New York, holds 4; while the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
Chicago, holds 1,244, and E. F. and E. S. Rosenbaum, Chicago^ach 
holds 3 shares. Its president is P. N. Gray, president of the P. N. 
Gray & Co. (Inc.) ; its vice president, E. S. Rosenbaum, and its treas- 
urer, E. F. Rosenbaum, both of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. These 
three officers are also on the board of directors. The company was 
formed in 1921 under the laws of Delaware. It operates on the 
Pacific coast. 

The J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. — ^The J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
Chicago, 111., operates branch offices under the firm name at 
New York, Omaha, Galveston, and Fort Worth, and under the 
name of the Terminal Elevators at Kansas City. It was organized 
under the laws of Illinois in 1901. It declared the value oi nearly 
47,000,000 bushels of export wheat in 1921, and it therefore handles 
much more export grain than its actual export, which amounted in 
that year to 13,520,000 bushels. There are 14 holders of stock, but 
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the greater part of the stock is held by immediate members of the 
Sosenbaum family and the J. Kosenbaum estate. E. F. Rosenbaum, 
president of the company, and E. S. Bosenbaiim, vice president, are 
both large stockholders. 

The J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. holds a one-half interest (the 
P. N. Gray & Co., New York,, holding a one-half interest) in the 
Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co. (Inc.), Seattle. (See above.) It also 
controls the Chesapeake Export Co. (Inc.), New York. (See below.) 
Through lease from the oouthem Pacific Terminal Co., Houston, 
Tex., it operates the Sunset Elevator, Galveston, Tex. 

The Chesapeake Export Co. (Inc.). — The Chesapeake Export 
Co. (Inc.), New York, has a branch office at Winnipeg, Canada. It 
is a grain exporting firm having exported in 1921, ^6,000 bushels 
of wheat and 43,000 bushels of com. It is capitalized at $25,000 of 
common stock, all owned by the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chicago, 
and $475,000 preferred stock, one-half of which is owned by E. F. 
Rosenbaum and one-half by E. S, Sosenbaum, both of the J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Co. Common and preferred stock have like voting 
powers. The company was organized in 1916 under the laws of 
Virginia. 

The Peopijss Industrial Trading Corporation. — The Peoples 
Industrial Trading Corporation, New York, is an exporting and im- 
porting firm. It is reported as inactive since June 30, 1921. During 
the fiscal year ending that date it exported under 10 contract 
1,506,000 bushels of wheat, of which 963,000 bushels were furnished 
by the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chicago, 111. (see above), and 
543^00 by the Chesapeake Export Co., New York, subsidiary of the 
J. Kosenbaum Grain Co. The Peoples Industrial Trading Cor- 
poration is capitalized at $500,000, one-sixth of which is held by E. F. 
Kosenbaum, president of both the Peoples Industrial Trading Cor- 

S oration and the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. ; one-sixth by the Armour 
rain Co., Chicago (see below) ; one-twelfth by Percy Rockefeller, 
New York, director of National City Bank. New York ; one-twelf tii 
by Samuel McRoberts, New York, formerly executive manager. Na- 
tional City Bank, and formerly director of Armour & Co., Chicago; 
and one-half by Ivan Stakheef & Co., Russia. E. F. Rosenbaum, 
Chicago, 111. ; George E. Marcy, Chicago, 111., president of the Armour 
Grain Co.; Samuel McRoberts, New York; and Ernest Eklund, 
New York; comprise the board of directors. This company was 
organized July 1, 1919, under the laws of Delaware. 

Armour Grain Co. — ^Armour Grain Co., Chicago, 111., is a manu- 
facturer of cereal foods and a grain dealer for domestic and export 
use. In 1921 it exported 3,973,000 bushels of wheat. It is, however, 
a much larger fobber of export grain than exporter. It declared 
value on export wheat at the United States customhouse in 1921 for 
20,750,000 bushels, which of course includes much of what it reports 
above as itself exporting. Its exports of. corn for the year were 
12,951,000 bushels. It is capitalized at $1,000,000, 53 per cent of 
which is owned by J. O. Armour, Chicago, 111., president of Armour 
& Co. ; 8 per cent bv P. D. Armour, Lake 'Forest, 111. ; 8 per cent 
by Lester Armour, (Jhicago, HI. ; 5^ per cent by Mrs. Lolita Armour, 
Lake Forest, 111. ; 12J per cent by G. E. Marcy, Chicago, 111., president 
of Armour Grain Co.; 8 per cent by May L. Valentine, New York; 
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and various small holdings by directors. This company owns the 
stock in the Export Elevator Co., Buffalo^. Y., which is capitalized 
at $25^000, and has branch elevators at Fairport, Ohio, and Texas 
City, Tex. The Armour Canadian Grain Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg, 
Canada, capitalized at $40,000, is owned by this firm. The Armour 
Grain Co. holds the entire stock ($50,000) of the Erie Co., New 
York, an elevator concern, and the entire stock ($1,000) of the Buf- 
falo Cereal Co., Buffalo, N. Y., a cereal manufacturing concern. 
One-sixth of the capital stock (total stock $500,000) of the Peoples 
Industrial Trading Corporation (see above) is held by the Armour 
Grain Co., while one-twelfth is held by Samuel McRoberts, former 
director of Armour & Co. The Armour Grain Co. was organized 
in 1901 under the laws of New Jersey. 

The Barnes-Ames Co. sxtbsidiaries and affiliated companies. — 
The Barnes- Ames firms engaged in exporting grain or fobbing export 

Sain are as follows : Barnes- Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., Barnes-Irwin 
>, (Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa., Barnes- Jackson Co. (Inc.), Baltimore, 
Md., and Barnes-Piazzek Co. (Inc.), Kansas City, Mo.* While ac- 
tually exporting about 17,300,000 bushels of wheat in 1921, this 
group of companies handled much other e2q)ort wheat, having de- 
clared a value on over 25,000,000 bushels in that year. Other Barnes- 
Ames firms are: The Itasca Elevator Co., Duluth, Minn.; the Neal 
Grain Co., Omaha, Nebr.; and Smyth, Barnes & Co. (Ltd.), London, 
England. 

The Barnes-Ames Co. — ^The Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, the pri- 
mary company in the Barnes group, capitalized at $1,000,000, is 
owned principally by Julius H. Barnes and Ward Ames, jr., whose 
holdings, equal in amount, comprise more than 90 per cent of the 
total capital stock. It was organized in 1914 under the laws of 
Minnesota. It has a branch office at New York. 

The Barnes-Irwin Co. (Inc.). — The Barnes-Irwin Co. (Inc.), Phila- 
delphia, capitalized at $150,000, is owned by the Barnes- Ames Co., 
holding 51 per cent of the stock, and H. D. Irwin, Philadelphia. The 
composition of its directorate and officiary makes clear that it is man- 
aged in consonance with the general management of the Barnes 
group of firms. Julius H. Barnes is president, H. D. Irwin, first 
vice president, and George S. Jackson, Baltimore, second vice presi- 
dent. The company was organized in 1920 under the laws of 
Delaware, 

The Barnes-Jackson Co, (Inc.). — The Barnes- Jackson Co. (Inc.), 
Baltimore, Md., is also controlled by the Barnes- Ames Co. through a 
majority stock ownership. It is capitalized at $150,000, 49 per cent of 
its stock being owned by George S. Jackson, Baltimore. Its president 
is Julius H. Barnes, and its first and second vice presidents are, 
respectively, George S. Jackson and H. D, Irwin. It was organized 
in 1920 under the laws of Delaware. 

Th^ Bames-Piazzek Co. (Inc.). — The Barnes-Piazzek Co. (Inc.), 
Kansas City, which was bought out and ceased doing business Febru- 
ary 28, 1922, operated as grain receivers and shippers of domestic 
grain and as fobbers at Gulf ports. It was owned by the Barnes- Ames 
Co. in the amount of 51 per cent of stock. D. F. Piazzek held 30 per 

* This company'B busineBs and assets wer« recently sold to the Nye-Schneider-JenkB Co . 
of Chicago, and it ceased doing business Feb. 28, 1922. 
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cent and the remainder was held by P. P. Allen and O. T. Cook. 
Julius H. Barnes was its president, and D. F. Piazzek, vice president. 
The company was organized under the laws of Delaware in 1920. It 
operated a branch office at St. Joseph, Mo. 

The Itasca Elevator Co, — ^The Itasca Elevator Co., Duluth, op- 
erates a grain elevator. It is capitalized at $100,000 and is owned 
by the Barues-Ames Co. in the amount of 77 per cent of the capital 
stock. 

The Neal Grain Co, — ^The Neal Grain Co., Omaha, is a grain 
merchandising firm with a capital stock of $25,000, 20 per cent of 
which is owned by the Barnes-Ames Co. 

Smythj Barnes <& Co, (Ltd.), — Smyth, Barnes & Co. (Ltd.), Lon- 
don, has a capitalization of £60,000, 46 per cent of which is held 
by the Barnes- Ames Co. It buys and sells grain. 

The Zenith Grain Go. (Z^rf.).— The Zenith Grain Co. (Ltd.), Win- 
nipeg, Canada, is a correspondent of the Barnes- Ames Co. 

The Nye <& Jenks Cfrain Co. — ^The Nye & Jenks Grain Co. is an 
important grain exporting firm. This company and the following 
domestic grain companies are subsidiaries of the Nye-Schneider- 
Fowler Co., of Fremont, Nebr., which is controlled under a five-year 
purchase option on 66 per cent of the stock with full voting power 
pending exercise of the option by Julius H. Barnes, president and 
large stockholder of the Barnes- Ames Co., Duluth, Minn.; Trans- 
Atlantic Brokerage & Export Co. (Inc.), New York; Rialto Elevator 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; Independent Grain & Lumber Co., Mason City, 
Iowa; Nye- Schneider-Fowler Grain Co., Omaha, Nebr.; Central 
Granaries Co., Lincoln, Nebr. ; Nebraska Elevator Co.,Lincoln,Nebr. ; 
Thresher Fuller Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Nye, Jenks & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Nye-Schneider- Jenks Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

The Nye €& Jenks Grain Co. {Chicago). — ^The Nye & -T^^nks Grain 
Co.,Chicago,Ill., having a branch oflSce at New York, deals in both do- 
mestic andexport grain. In 1921 it exported 760,000 bushels of wheat. 
For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, however, its wheat export 
amounted to 2,920,000 bushels and its com export to 1,952,000 bushels. 
It is capitalized at $250,000, all held by the Nye-Schneider-Fowler 
Co., Fremont, Nebr., except seven shares held by the directors to 
qualify them for the office. These directors are F. L. Carey, Chi- 
cago, 111., who is also president of the company ; L. N. Perrin, Chi- 
cago, 111., vice president; A. O. Mason, Chicago, HI., secretary; 
Julius H. Barnes, New York, president, Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, 
Minn. ; W. I. Beam, Chicago, ±11., treasurer ; Ralph Van Vechten, 
Chicago, 111.; Charles R. Bostwick, Fremont, Nebr. The company 
is organized under the laws of Illinois. 

Hansen Produce Co. (Inc.). — ^Hansen Produce Co. (Inc.), New. 
York, is an exporter and dealer of grain and feeding stuffs. In 
1921 it exported 4,976,000 bushels of wheat. Its total export of 
other grains for fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, was larger than that 
of any other firm, corn amounting to 14,885,000 bushels, rye to 
11,617,000 bushels, oats to 1,877,000 bushels, and barley to 495,000 
bushels. It is capitalized at $1,250,000. Of the 12,500 shares. Axel 
Hansen, Kew Gardens, Long Island ,N. Y., president and treasurer, 
owns 2,476 shares and Erickpon & Christensen, Esbjerg, Denmark, 
9,925 shares. The company owns the entire capital stocl ($100,000) 
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of the Universal Commission Co., Winnipeg, a branch house, and the 
entire capital stock ($15,000) of the W. B. Wheeler Corporation, 
New York, 

Kerr, Gifford & Co. (Inc.). — ^Kerr, Gifford & Co. (Inc.), Port- 
land, Oreg., capitalized at $385,000, exported in 1921, 12,200,000 
bushels of wheat. It was organized under the laws of Oregon in 
1917. Peter Kerr, Portland, president of the company, holds the 
majority of the stock. The firm both mills and does a general naer- 
chandismg business in grain, flour, feed, and cereals. It has branches 
at Seattle, Spokane, and Walla Walla, Wash. ; San Francisco, Calif. ; 
Lewiston and Boise, Idaho ; and La Grande, Pendleton, and Eugene, 
Oreg. It owns the Diamond Flour Mills Co., The Dalles, Oreg. ; the 
Merchants Warehouse Co., Portland, Oreg., operating terminal 
docks; and the Kerr, Gifford Warehouse Co., Portland, Oreg., operat- 
ing country warehouses. 

C. F. & G. W. Eddy (Inc.).— C. F. & G. W. Eddy (Inc.), Boston, 
Mass., merchandises hay and grain and exports grain. In addition 
to the 11,000,000 bushels of wheat exported in 1921 it exported more 
than 2,000,000 bushels of other grain. George W. Eddy, president, 
Clinton L. Eddy, treasurer, and B. M. C. Eddy, one of the directors, 
hold practically all the stock. It was organized under the laws of 
Massachusetts in 1895. 

The Grain Growers Export Co. (Inc.). — The Grain Growers 
Export Co. (Inc.), New York, capital stock $390,000, is engaged 
solely in the exportation of grain. In 1921 it exported 9,600,000 
bushels of wheat besides nearly 6,000,000 bushels of corn, oats, bar- 
ley, and rye. Its president is Thomas A. Crerar, Winnipeg, w^ho 
holds 3,500 shares of its capital for the account of the United Grain 
Growers (Ltd.), Winnipeg. The remaining 400 shares are held by 
J. J. O'Donohoe, New York. The company was organized under the 
laws of New York in 1917. 

The Melady Grain Co. — ^The Melady Grain Co., New York, is a 
partnership organized January 1, 1921. It is an exporter of grain, 
principally wheat. In 1921 it exported 8,369,000 bushels of wheat 
and over 500,000 bushels of rye. The partners, John Melady and 
W. F. Eosar, New York, own interests in the firm of 75 and 25 per 
cent, respectively. 

Wm. H. Mxtller & Co. (Inc.). — ^Wm. H. Muller & Co. (Inc.), New 
York, handles grain, minerals, and metals. In 1921 it exported 
8,215,000 bushels of wheat, 11,402,000 bushels of corn, and 2,306,000 
bushels of other grains. It is capitalized at $25,000, all of its stock 
being held by W. H. Muller & Co., The Hague, Netherlands, which in 
turn has offices in the principal receiving grain markets in the world. 
It was organized under the laws of New York early in 1920. 

The Norris Grain companies. — ^The Norris group of grain firms 
consists of the Norris Grain Co., Chicago, 111.; the Norris Grain Co., 
New York, N. Y. ; and the Norris Gram Co., Kansas City, Mo. In 
1921 this group exported 8,137,000 bushels of wheat and 480,000 bush- 
els of rye and corn. 

The Norris Grain Co. {Chicago). — ^The Norris Grain Co., Chicago 
merchandises and exports grain. It is capitalized at $1,000,000; 
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James Norris, Chicago, president, holding 9,362 shares; C. C. Fields, 
Winnipeg, vice president, 518 shares ; and Robert J. Hanley , Chicago, 
III, secretary and assistant treasurer, the remaining 120 shares. 
These three officers of the company are its directors. It was organ- 
ized in 1908 under the laws of Illinois. 

The Norris Grain Go. {New York). — The Norris Grain Co., New 
York, is the agent of the Norris Grain Co., Chicago, its sole business 
being that of exporting grain. Its capitalization is nominal — 
$5,oS[) — ^the stock being held hj the Norris Grain Co., Chicago. 
Walter Trappe, New York, president, and Robert J. Hanley, Chi- 
cago, treasurer, are its directors. It was organized in 1916 under the 
laws of New York. 

The Norris Grain Co. (Kansas Gity^ Mo.). — ^The Norris Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., handles grain. It has a branch at Wichita, Kans. 
It is capitalized at $1,000,000; James Norris, president, holding about 
62 per cent ; Fred C. Hoose, Kansas City, vice president, 29 per cent ; 
and other officers and directors holding the remaining shares. It was 
organized in 1914 under the laws of Missouri. 

The Nokthern Grain & Warehouse Co. — ^The Northern Grain & 
Warehouse Co., Portland, Oreg., is a grain merchandising and ex- 

Eorting firm, having branch offices at Beattle and Spokane, Wash., 
[elena, Mont., and San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. In 1921 
it exported, roundly, 6,000,000 bushels of wheat. It is capitalized 
at $1,200,000. A. Oohn, president, together with members of the 
Cohn family, hold above one-third of the capital. The company was 
organized under the laws of Oregon in 1909. E. A. Strauss & Co. 
(Inc.), New York (see below), capitalized at $200,000, is jointly 
owned by this company and Strauss & Co. (Ltd.), London. The 
Zaring Grrain Co., American Falls, Idaho, owner of grain warehouses, 
capitalized at $15,000, is 50 per cent owned by this company. The 
Cereal Grading Co., Minneapolis, Minn., is a grain merchant with 
tenninal elevators for buying, storing, cleaning, selling, and shipping 
grain. It, is capitalized at $10,000, y4 per cent being held by the 
Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. 

E. A. Strauss & Co. (Inc.). — ^E. A. Strauss& Co. (Inc.), New York, 
exports grain and malt. In 1921 it exported, roundly, 8,000,000 
bushels of wheat. It is capitalized at $200,000. It is a subsidiary 
jointly of the Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., Portland, Oreg., 
and Strauss & Co. (Ltd.), London. Of its 2,000 shares the former 
company holds 944 ; A. Cohn, president of both the E. A. Strauss & 
Co. (Inc.), and the Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., 1 share; and 
James P. Livingston, San Francisco, first vice president and director 
of E. A. Strauss & Co. (Inc.), 55 shares; Strauss & Co. (Ltd.) holds 
948 shares ; E. A. Strauss, London, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the E. A. Strauss & Co. (Inc.), 1 share; Samuel K. Thorpe, 
London, second vice president and director, 1 share ; and A. H. Hurst, 
New York, vice president and director, 50 shares. It was organized 
in 1919 under the laws of Delaware. 

C. B. Fox Co. (Inc.). — C. B. Fox Co. (Inc.), New Orleans, La., 
exports wheat and other grain. Its wheat export in 1921 was 
7,939,000 bushels and its corn 4,011,000 bushels. It is capitalized at 
$25,000, C. B. Fox, president, holding over 99 per cent, and H. L. 
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Daunoy, New Orleans, vice president, and W. B. Fox, New Orleans, 
secretary-treasurer, holding the remainder. It was organized in 1915 
under the laws of Ix)uisiana. 

Albert C, Field (Inc.). — ^Albert C. Field (Inc.), New York, ex- 
ports wheat, corn, rye, barley, and oats. Its wheat export in 1921 
was 7,656,000 bushels, its corn 1,807,000 bushels, and its rye, barley, 
and oats 863,000 bushels. It is capitalized at $1,000,000, Albert C. 
Field, New York, president, holding 75 per cent, and Robert M. 
Morgan, New York, vice, president and secretary, holding 25 per cent. 
It was organized in 1905 under the laws of New York. This company 
owns 100 shares out of 150 of preferred stock (without voting rights) 
of the Gere Grain Co., New York, a jobber in grain, hay,' and mill 
feeds. There are 27 shares of common stock, the par value of both 
classes of stock being $100. 

Power, Son & Co. — ^Power, Son & Co., New York, is a partnership 
organized in 1912. It is both a domestic dealer in and an exporter 
of grain, principally wheat. In 1921 it exported 7,348,000 bushels 
of wheat and 390,000 bushels of rye, oats, and barley. O. M. Mitchell 
and E. P. Mitchell each holds 25^ per cent of the stock, while Y. Knee- 
land and A. B. Kneeland, all of New York, each holds 24^ per cent. 

Balfour, Guthrie & Co. — Balfour, Guthrie & Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., a partnership, has branch offices at Portland, Oreg., and 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. It exports nain and lumber principally. 
It exported in 1921, 5,941,000 bushels of wheat and 3,319,000 bushels 
of barley. It was organized in 1917. Its partners are Eobert Bal- 
four, Archibald WilRamson, Alexander B. Williamson, and John 
Craik, London, England ; Thomas J. Whitson, Liverpool, England ; 
John Lawson, San Francisco, Calif.; Walter J. Bums, Portland, 
Oreg.; and Alexander Baillie, Seattle, Wash. The partnership of 
Balfour, Williamson & Co., New York, general importer and ex- 
porter, has practically the same membership as has Balfour, Guthrie 
&Co. 

The Hall-Baker grain companies. — ^The Hall-Baker grain com- 

Sanies are the Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., and the 
[all-Baker Grain Co., New York. 

Tfie Hall-Baker Grain Co. (Kansas City, Mo.). — The Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., is an exporter and buyer of grain. It 
has branch offices at Denver, Colo. ; Hastings, Nebr. ; and Enid, Okla. 
It exported in 1921, 4,361,000 bushels of wheat. It handles much 
other wheat for exporting firms, the total quantity of wheat on which 
it declared value in 1921 being 11,352,000 bushels. It is capitalized at 
$500,000, of which H. F. Hall, Kansas City, president, owns 50 per cent 
and F. G. Crowell, vice president, 25 per cent. ^ The Northern Grain 
Co., Salina, Kans.: the Southern Grain Co., Wichita, Kans.; and the 
Little Grain Co., Hutchinson, Kans., are entirely owned by this firm. 
It also holds 70 per cent of the capital stock of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., New York. (See below.) The Hall-Baker Grain Co., 
Kansas City, was organized in 1903 under the laws of Missouri. 

The Hall-Baker Grain Co. {New York).— The Hall-Baker Grain 
Co., New York, is an exporter of wheat and coarse grains. In 1921 it 
exported 1,082,000 bushels of wheat. It is capitalized at $100,000, of 
which the Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., holds 70 per cent; 
H. Leverick, New York, second vice president, 25 per cent ; and E. V. 
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Phillips, New York, secretary, 5 per cent. F. G. Crowell, stock- 
holder and vice president of the Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City, 
is president and treasurer. It was organized in January, 1921, under 
the laws of Maine. 

The M. H. Houses grain oohpanies. — The M. H. Houser grain 
companies, located at PortlaHd, Oreg., are as follows: The Pacific 
Grain Co., and the Portland Flouring Mills Co. with its subsidiary, 
the Pacific Coast Elevator Co. 

The Pacific Orain Co. — ^The Pacific Grain Co., Portland, Oreg., is 
an exporter and dealer in grain. Its wheat export in 1921 was 
5^14,000 bushels. It is capitalized at $1,750,000, M. H. Houser holding 
the entire stock. It was organized in 1917 under the laws of Oregon, 
but is now reported as inactive since August 1, 1921, and in process of 
liquidation. This company holds the controlling interest m each of 
the following companies : The Intermountain Milling Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, whose grain business has been conducted by a receiver 
since August, 1921; the Farmers Grain & Supply Co., Lamont, 
Wash.; union Grain Co., Endicott, Wash.; Sweetwater Elevator 
Co., Sweetwater, Idaho; and Miller Bros. Grain Co., St. Anthony, 
Idaho, reported as practically liquidated on December 31, 1921. The 
last four firms mentioned are warehouses. The Swift Grain Co., 
Detroit, is a wholesale merchandizing firm, capitalized at $77,200 
common and $44,910 preferred, 22 per cent of the preferred being 
held by the Pacific Grain Co. 

The Portland Flouring MUla Go.—Thid Portland Flouring Mills 
Co., Portland, Ore^., is a flour manufacturing and flour and grain 
dealing and exporting firm, the exportation of wheat being a small 
part of its business. In 1921 it exported about 120,000 bushels of 
wheat Branch offices are located at Albany, Metalius, and Forest 
River, Oreg., and at Spokane, Lind, Dayton, and Presoott, Wash. 
It is capitalized at $1,600,000, of which M. H. Houser, Portland, 
Oreg., owns the controlling interest. It holds all but five directors' 
quaUfyinff shares out of 2,000 ($100 par value) of the capital stock of 
the Pacific Coast Elevator Co., Portland, a public grain warehouse. 
It is reported that negotiations are under way for the sale of this 
company and its subsidiary to the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
Seattle, Wash. This firm was organized in 1884 under the laws of 
Oregon. 

IGlminb, Bodmak & Co. (Inc.). — ^Milmine, Bodman & Co. (Inc.), 
New York, deals in and exports wheat and other grains. In 1921 it 
exported 4,615,000 bushels of wheat, 1,095,000 bushels of com, and 
1,384,000 bushels of rye, oats, barley, and buckwheat. It is capital- 
ized at $250,000: H. L. Bodman, New York, president, holding 82 per 
cent; William H. Kemp, New York, managing director, holding 10 
per cent; F. C. Kirchhoff, New York, vice president, 4 per cent; and 
H. E. Forster and John A. Kemp,. New York, 2 per cent each. This 
company was organized in 1917 under the laws of New York. 

Webb & ICenward (Inc.). — Webb & Ken ward (Inc.), New York, 
is a grain-exporting firm. In 1921 it exported 4,300,000 bushels of 
wheat and 1,200,000 bushels of com. It has 3,000 shares of stock 
($100 par value), of which H. L. Webb, Beaconsfield, Buckingham- 
shire, England, holds 1,425 shares; C. Kenward, Croydon, England, 

106205*— 22- 
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956 shares; F. C. Joy, London, England, 119 shares; A. K. Galloway, 
Loughton, Essex, England, 340 shares; David De War, Leith, Scot- 
land, 23 shares ; and George Bingham, West Orange, N. J., 137 shares. 
It was incorporated in 1919 under the laws of New York. 

H. L. Webb, principal stockholder in the above company, has a 
one-third stock-holding interest in the Lange Grain Co. (Inc.), San 
Francisco, Calif., a grain and feed merchandising and exporting 
concern, capitalized at $100,000. In 1921 it exported 254,000 busheG 
of barley. 

The Commercial Union of America (Inc.). — ^The Commercial 
Union of America (Inc.), New York, exports sugar, flour, and grain. 
In 1921 it exported 3,616,000 bushels of wheat. It is capitalized at 
$700,000, a one- third interest being held by each of the following: 
N. P. Antoniades, New York, president; T. J. Mitrou, New York, 
secretary and treasurer; and Edgar F. Eichards, Baltimore, vice 
president ; all of whom are also directors. It was organized in 1918 
under the laws of New York. 

Edgar F. Eichards, oflicer and director of the above firm, is also 
a member of John T. Fahey & Co., a Baltimore grain exporting firm 
(see below), and vice president, director, and stockholder in the 
Donahue-Fahey-Stratton Corporation, St. Joseph, Mo., a domestic 
grain dealing firm owned jointly by John T. Fahey & Co., Balti- 
more, and the Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis., a grain deal- 
ing and exporting firm. (See below.) 

John T. Fahey & Co.— John T. Fahey & Co., Baltimore, Md., is 
a grain exporting firm. This company was one of the seven which 
refused to furnish information requested of it by the commission. 
(See p. 63.) 

It declared value on wheat exports in 1921 (as shown by the 
United States custom records) to the amount of 11,366,000 bushels. 
Since it is primarily an exporting firm, it is fair to assume that it 
bought more wheat for export from f obbers who declared the value 
than it sold to exporters after it had declared the value, and that this 
quantity represents a minimum for its own wheat export. Members 
of and closely connected with this firm are the following: John T. 
Fahey, J. Carroll Fahey, Emerson B. Clarke, Murphy J. Lee, Edgar 
F. Richards, J. Frank Ryley, and Joseph M. Warfield. 

Of the 1,500 shares of the Donahue-Fahey-Stratton Corporation, 
St. Joseph, Mo., a domestic grain firm, 735 are held by John T. Fahey 
& Co., 7i by Edgar F. Richards, and 7^ by J. Carroll Fahey. The 
remaining shares are held by the Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., a grain dealing and exporting firm. (See below.) 

The Donahhe-Stratton Co.— The Donahue-Stratton Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has a branch office at Chicago. It operates grain ele- 
vators, deals in grain and feedstuffs, and exports grain. In 1921 it 
exported 3,940,000 » bushels of wheat, 6,874,000 » bushels of corn, and 
474,000^ bushels of rye. The company is capitalized at $500,000. 
The combined holding; of P. P. Donahue and L. D. Donahue and 
the holding of A. M. Stratton amount to practically a like per cent. 
The company was organized under the laws of Wisconsin. 

ScHii/THuis American Trading Co. — Schilthuis American Trad- 
ing Co., New York, is a partnership exporting grain and grain 

!-■ ■■■■J LI II J MA^MM^M^^^^.. 

• Estimated by tlie company. 
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products. It exported in 1921, 2,919,000 bushels of wheat, 8,431,000 
bushels of com, and 759,000 bushels of rye, oats, and barley. It was 
organized July 1, 1921, its partners being as follows: P. W. Schil- 
thuis, Jan S. Sohilthuis, and A. P. Schilthuis, all of Rotterdam, 
Netherlands. Each partner holds a one-third interest in the firm. 

Suzuki & Co. — Suzuki & Co., Kobe, Japan, has branch offices in 
New York and Seattle. It is a partnei^hip and operates as importer 
and exporter, manufacturer, and ship agent. In 1921 it exported 
from the United States 2,175,000 bushels of wheat. It was organized 
January 1, 1921, at Kobe, Japan, with a capital of 50,000,W0 yen, 
subscribed by its partners, all of Kobe, Japan, as follows: Yone 
Suzuki, 20,000,000 yen; Iwajiro Suzuki, 15,000,000 yen; Iwazo 
Suzuki, 10,000,000 yen ; Fujimatsu Yanagida, 2,500,000 yen ; Naokichi 
Kaneko, 2,500,000 Ven. 

Mitsui & Co. (uru.). — ^Mitsui & Co. (Ltd.), (The Mitsui Bursan, 
Kaisha (Ltd.), Tokyo, Japan), has branches in all parts of the 
world. In the United States it has offices in New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, and Portland. It exports and imports flour, wheat, 
and other grains, lumber, steel, and bags. In 1921 it exported from 
the United States 1,900,000 bushels of wheat. 

The BiiAKE-DoBBS Co. (Inc.). — ^The Blake-Dobbs Co. (Inc.), New 
York, is a grain exporting company. In 1921 it exported 1,808,000 
bushels of wheat, 163,000 bushels of rye, and 77,000 bushels of 
corn. It is capitalized at $400^000 common and $10)0,000 preferred 
sftock, the latter having no votmg rights. Thomas M. Blake holds 
37^ per cent of the common stock and all of the preferred; Edward 
H. Dobbs, vice president, 37^ per cent of the common ; and Bernard 
Diamont, Antwerp, Belgium, vice president,* 25 per cent. It was 
organized in 1919 under the laws of New York. 

The Langbnberg chain companies. — ^The Langenberg grain com- 
panies are the Langenberg Hay & Grain Co. and the Langenberg 
Bros. Grain Co. 

The Lanaevherg Hay & Gram Co, — The Langenberg Hay & Grain 
Co., New Orleans, La., is a receiving, shipping, and exporting firm. 
In 1921 it exported 1,230,000 bushels of wheat, 1,443,000 bushels of 
corn, and 161,000 bushels of oats and barley. It is nominally a 
branch of the Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis (see below), 
but is a separate corporate organization. It is capitalized at $100,000, 
of which four Langenberg brothers, St. Louis, hold 67.76 per cent. 
H. H. Langenberg, one of the brothers, also holds as trustee an addi- 
tional 20 per cent.. 

The Langeriherg Bros. Grain Co, — The Langenberg Bros. Grain 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., handles grain and hay, exporting grain to some 
extent. In 1921 it exported 354,000 bushels of wheat and 68,000 
bushels of com. Of its 3,250 shares (par value $100) capital stock, 
H. H. Langenberg, president, holds 750: C. H. Langenberg, vice 
president, 900; F. W. Langenberg, 300; M. L. Langenberg, 400; and 
A. M. Langenberg, 250 ; a total of 80 per cent. This company was 
organized in 1915 under the laws of Missouri. 

The Updike Grain Co. — The Updike Grain Co., Omaha, Nebr., 
N. B. Updike, owner, is a grain-dealing firm with branches at Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Kansas City, and Sioux City. It exported in 1921 

^Office resigned Dec. 31, 1921. 
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1,393,000 bushels of wheat. This company holds a one-half interest 
in the partnership of the H. C. Rurup Grain Co., of Octavia, Nebr., 
country grain dealer. The Edwin Albright Co., Beemer, Nebr., 
local dealer in lumber, grain, and coaL is capitalized at $31,000, of 
which N. B. Updike owns 38 per cent ; Edward Updike, Omaha, 9 per 
cent: and E. B. Updike, Omaha, 3 per cent; while Edwin Albright, 
E. C. Albright, and Charles S. Albright, all of Beemer, Nebr., hold 
the remaining 50 per cent. 

Jas. Carruthers & Co. (Inc.). — Jas. Carruthers & Co. (Inc.), 
^New York, is a grain exporter. In 1921 its wheat exports were 
1,324,000 bushels and its exports of com, rye, and buckwheat 825,000 
bushels. Of its 6,000 shares (par value $100), James Carruthers, 
Montreal, Canada, president, holds 900 ; George A. Carruthers, Win- 
nipeg, Canada, 900; Capel Tilt, Winnipeg, Oanada, director, 900; 
T. H. Reeves, Montreal, Canada, director, 720: J. A. Allen, Montreal, 
Canada, 420 ; Frank Carscadden, Winnipeg, Canada, 300 ; H. Moore, 
Montreal, Canada, 60; C. W. Band, New York, vice president, 900; 
C. S. Band, New York, secretary and treasurer, 600; P. C. Band, 
New York, director, 150 ; and R. R. McRoberts, New York, 150. It 
was incorporated November 10, 1920, under the laws of New York. 

Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha (Lto.). — ^Mitsubishi Shoii Kaisha 
(Ltd.), Tokyo, Japan, has its principal office at Tokyo, Japan, and 
branch offices at Seattle and New York and in all the principal 
cities of Europe and the Far East. It is a general exporting com- 
pany. In 1921 it exported 1,139,000 bushels of wheat. 

The Cooperative Wholesale Society (Ltd.). — ^The Cooperative 
Wholesale Society (Ltd.), Manchester, England, has a buying depot 
at New York which exports grain and provisions. In 1921 it ex- 
ported 1,096,000 bushels of wheat. It is a federation of retail 
societies of Great Britain and Ireland, incorporated in England but 
not in the United States. 

Paul, Robson & Co. — Paul, Robson & Co., New York, is a foreign 
partnership operating in the United States as a flour-buying agency 
for Ross T. Smyth & Co., Liverpool, England. Until Augi^, 1921, 
it looked after the wheat shipments of the Italian ministry of food, 
having declared the value of wheat export shipments during 1921, 
prior to September, amounting to 2,608,000 bushels. It was organ- 
ized early in 1916 and has the following partners: Edward Paul, 
Liverpool, England; Hugh R. Rathbone, London, England; and 
Herbert T. Robson, London, England. 

The Wheat Export Co. (Inc.). — ^The Wheat Export Co. (Inc.), 
New York, was organized in 1916 under the laws of New York as the 
official wheat-exporting agency for the allied Governments. In 
1919 it exported 61,173,000 bushels of wheat, and in 1920, 8,018,000 
bushels. It has been inactive since early in 1920 and is now winding 
up its affairs with offices at the British ministry of shipping. New 
York. It had a nominal capitalization of $500 held by Herbert T. 
Eobson, London, partner in Paul, Robson & Co., New York (see 
above), 2 shares; W. J. Robson, New York, 2 shares; G. Rae Cal- 
endar, New York, of Paul Robson & Co., 2 shares ; Gerald F. Earle, 
of Sanday & Co., New York, 2 shares; L. M. Pultz, of Sanday & Co., 
New York, 1 share; and Kenneth B. Stoddart, of Sanday & Co., 
New York, 1 share. 
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Section 4. Foreign connections with principal American exporters. 

FOBEIGK PARTNERSHIPS WITH AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTING BRANCHES. — 

Ihe two lirms ranking the highest in volume of exported wheat in 
1921, having a combined shipment of 25.6 per cent of the total 
exported, are foreign partnerships having American branches : 
Samuel Sanday & Co., Ix)ndon, all of whose partners are English, 
and which was one of the two English firms whose members organ- 
ized the Wheat Export Co. (Inc.), New York, the official agent in 
America for the allied Governments during the war; and Louis 
Dreyfus & Co., Paris, a French partnership. 

Five of the eight partners of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, a Pacific coast exporting firm, are English. This firm shipped 
out 1.7 per cent of the total wheat exDorted m 1921. 

Schilthuis American Trading Co., New York, which exported nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the wheat exported in 1921, is a partnership 
whose members live in Holland. 

Suzuki & Co., Kobe, Japan, and Mitsui & Co. (Ltd.), Tokyo, are 
Japanese partnerships with American branches. These firms ex- 
ported six-tenths of 1 per cent each of the total wheat exported in 
1921. 

Paul, Eobson & Co., New York, is an English partnership operat- 
ing in the United States as a flour buymg agency of Ross T. 
Smyth & Co., Liverpool, and was the American agency for the 
Italian ministry of food during the war. 

FOHEIGN HOLDINGS IN PRINCIPAL AMERICAN GRAIN EXPORTING CORPO- 

KATioNs. — Forty per cent of the voting capital stock of P. N. Gray & 
Co. (Inc.), New York, which exported 5.5 per cent of the total wheat 
shipped out in 1921, is owned by a Belgian firm. Seventy-five per 
cent of the nonvoting stock is held by Belgian interests, including 
that held by an Argentine grain firm controlled by these same inter- 
ests. All of the voting stock of this company is voted by four 
trustees — two Americans and two Belgians. 

The Hansen Produce Co. (Inc.), New York, a firm which exported 
4 per cent of the total wheat exported in 1921, is owned by stock 
holders in Denmark in the amount of 80 per cent of its capital stock. 

Ninety per cent of the stock of the Grain Growers Export • 
Co., New York, is owned by the United Grain Growers (Ltd.), Win- 
nipeg, a Canadian firm. The Grain Growers Export Co. shipped 
out 2.8 per cent of the wheat exported in 1921. 

The entire capital stock of tne W. H. Muller & Co. (Inc.), New 
York, which exported 2.4 per cent of the total wheat exported in 
1921, is owned by the Dutch firm, Wm. H. Muller & Co., The Hague. 

Forty-seven and one-half per cent of the capital stock of E. A. 
Strauss & Co. (Inc.), New York, which exported 2.3 per cent of the 
export wheat in 1921, is English owned. 

Practically all of the stock of Webb & Kennard (Inc.)^ New York, 
exporting in 1921, 1.2 per cent of the wheat exported, is owned 4?y 
Iln^lish parties. 

Tv7enty-five per cent of the capital stock of the Blake-Dobbs Co. 
(Inc.), New Yorkjt is owned in Belgium. This firm exported one- 
half of 1 per cent of the total exported wheat in 1921. 

Fifty per cent of the capital stock of the Peoples Industrial Trad- 
ing Corporation, New York, the company in which the J. Eosenbaum 
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Grain Co. and Armour Grain Co. are jointly interested, is owned by 
a Russian company. The Peoples Industrial Trading Corporation 
exported two-fifths of 1 per cent of the wheat exported in 1921. 

Of the Jas. Carruthers & Co. (Inc.). New York, 70 per cent of 
the capital stock is Canadian owned. Four-tenths of 1 per cent of 
the exported wheat in 1921 was shipped out by this firm. 

The Wheat Export Co. (Inc.V, New York, active during and just 
following the war as an allied Government grain exporting agency, 
was En^ish owned. 

Foreign gr^in cjompanies subsidiary to PRiNciPAii American grain 
EXPORTING companies. — P. N. Gray & Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg, a grain 
merchandising firm with 10,000 shares capital stock of no par value, is 
owned in the amount of 70 per cent by P. N. Gray & Co. (Inc.), 
New York. 

The Armour Canadian Grain Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg, a general 
grain merchant with $40,000 capital stock, is entirely owned by the 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago. 

Smyth, Barnes & Co. (Ltd.), London, a grain dealing firm with 
£50,000 capital stock, is owned in the amount of 45 per cent of 
its stock by the Barnes- Ames Co., New York. 

The Universal Commission Co., Winnipeg, capitalized at $100^00, 
is entirely owned l3y the Hansen Produce Co. (Inc.), New York. 

Foreign corporations with American exporting branches. — 
Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha (Ltd.), Tokyo, Japan, is a Japanese cor- 
poration with exporting branches in the United States. It exported 
three- tenths of 1 per cent of the total wheat exported in 1921. 

The Cooperative Wholesale Society (Ltd.), Manchester, England, 
has a buying agency in the United States which exported three-tenths 
of 1 per cent of the total wheat exported in 1921. 

Section 5. Siimmarization. 

Certain facts stand out in this survey of control and interrelations 
of grain exporters: (1) The relatively high concentration in the ex- 
portation of grain; (2) the intercompany relations of certain im- 
portant American exporters; and (3) the high proportion of grain 
exported by foreign companies witti American branches and by 
American companies controlled by foreign interests. 

Out of some 90 companies exporting in 1921 any wheat what- 
soever, and out of 36 companies reporting to the commission, which 
shipped out more than 1,000,000 bushels of wheat each and 85 per 
cent of the country's entire export, two exported one-fourth of the 
total and eight one-half. Included with the exports of each com- 

!)any in this statement are those only of its fully controlled and regu- 
arly acknowledged subsidiaries. 

Certain intercompany relations may be noted. P. N. Gray & Co. 
(Inc.), ranking third in volume of wheat exported in 1921, is joint 
owner with the J. Eosenbaum Grain Co., ranking fifth, of the Gray- 
Kosenbaum Grain Co. (Inc.). The combined exports of these three 
companies in 1921 were about 10 per cent of the total. The J. 
Eosenbaum Grain Co. is also affiliated with the Armour Grain Co. 
throMgh the Peoples Industrial Trading Corporation, in which E. F. 
Eosenoaum, an important stockholder in the J. Eosenbaum Grain. 
Co., and the Armour Grain Co., are largely interested. The Barnes- 
Ames Co., with its several subsidiaries, is affiliated with the Nye- 
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Schneider-Fowler Co., with its subsidiaries, through large stock- 
holdings in the primair companies b^ Julius H. Barnes; the Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Co. controls jointly with Strauss & Co. (Ltd.), 
London, E. A, Strauss & Co. (Inc.). Both domestic companies are 
large grain exporters. John T. Fatiey & Co. and Donahue- Stratton 
Co., both important exporters, are loint owners of the Donahne- 
Fahev-Stratton Corporation. The Commercial Union of America 
(Inc.), an exporter of considerable importance, is affiliated with this 
^oup through Edgar F. Richards, who holds a one-third interest 
in the latter company and is a member of John T. Fahey & Co. 

Foreign capital is largely interested in the exportation of grain 
from the United States. Out of the 36 companies reporting to the 
commission which exported 85 per cent of the total exported wheat 
in 1921, 7 were foreign companies with American branches export- 
ing 29 per cent of the total, 2 cf these having exported 25 per cent. 
Of the remaining 29 companies, 7, though incorporated in the United I 
States, have 50 per cent or more of their stock held by foreign stock- ! 
holders. These exported about 10 per cent of the total exported I 
wheat in 1921. Altogether about 46 per cent of the total exported I 
wheat in that year was exported by foreign companies or companies 
largely (40 per cent of the stock or more) controlled by foreign 
stockholders. 

Tables 18 and 19, following, show the principal grain exporting 
companies, American owned and foreign owned, respectively, with 
quantities of wheat exported in 1921 and percentages of total ex- 
ported. 

Table 18. — Principal grain exporting companiei, American (wned to the extent 
of SO per cent or more of their capital gfoclt. with quantitiei of wheal ex- 
ported in 1991 and percentages of total exported. 

100 PER CENT AMEBlCAN OWNED. 
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Table IS.—Principal grain exporting companies, etc, — Continued. 

50 PER CENT OR MORE, AND LESS THAN 100 PER CENT AMERICAN OWNED. 



Exporting oompanies. 



Corporations: 

P. N. Gray & Co. (Inc.),* New York. . . 

Norris Grain Co., » Chicago, 111 

E. A. Strauss & Co. (Inc.) * New York. 
Blake-Dobbs Co. (Inc.),' New York. . . . 



Total 50 per cent w more American owned . 
Grand total domestic companies 



Bushels. 



19,084,944 
8,137,100 
8,000,000 
1,807,650 



37,029,694 



160,425,231 



Percent 

of total 

United 

States 

export. 



5.5 

2.4 

2.3 

.5 



10.7 



46.5 



* Incorpwated In the United States. 

The 18 concerns entirely American owned exported almost 
123,400,000 bushels of wheat in 1921, or nearly 36 per cent of the 
total domestic and Canadian wheat exported from United States 
ports in that year; while the 4 corporations having some foreign 
stockholder exported over 37,000,000 bushels, or almost 11 per cent 
of that total. 



Table 19. — Principal grain exporting compa/nies, foreign atoned to the extent 
of 50 per cent or more of their capital stocky with quantities of wheat ex- 
ported in 1921 and percentages of total exported. 

100 PER CENT FOREIGN OWNED. 



Exporting companies. 



Corpwations: 

wm. H. Muller & Co. (Inc.),* New York 

Mitsui & Co. (Ltd.),* Portland, Oreg 

Mitsubishi Sluoji Kaisha (Ltd.),> Seattle 

Cooperatiye Wholesale Society (Ltd.),* New York. 



Total. 



Partnerships: 

Sanday & Co.,* New York 

Louis Dreyfus & CJo.,< New York 

Schilthuis American Trading Ck).,* New York . 
8u£uki & O)., « Portland, Orag 



Total. 



Total 100 per cent foreign owned. 



Bushels. 



8,215,365 
1,900,000 
1,138,614 
1,096,000 



12,340,979 



51,587,922 

36,768,353 

2,910,410 

2,175,000 



03,450,694 



105,800,673 



Percent, 

of total 

United 

States 

export.^ 



2.4 
.6 
.3 
.3 



3.6 



15.0 

ia7 

.8 
.6 



27.1 



3a7 



50 PER CENT OR MORE, AND LESS THAN 100 PER CENT FOREIGN OWNED. 



Corporations: 

The Grain Growers Export Co. (Inc.),* New Ycwk 


9,612,975 
4,975,841 
4,300,000 
1,506,000 
1,324,000 


2.8 


Hansen Produce Co. (Inc.).* New York 


1.4 


Webb ife Kenward (Inc.),* New York 


1.2 


PeopiAf> iTidiijrtriftl 'tVftdffie C'On>orfttlcm.* New York ........... t - . . 


.4 


Jas. Camithers &(3o. (Inc.).* New York 


.4 






Total 


21,718,816 


6.3 






Bftlfonr, Guthrie ^ Co., » Portland. Orw 


5,941,200 


1.7 






Total 50 per cent or more foreign owned 


27,660,016 


8.0 






Grand total fomifm companies , . r - - , r 


133,460,689 


38.7 







1 Total wheat exported tram the United States, 1921, including Canadian wheat, 344,965,520 bushels. 

• Incorporated in the United States. 

• Foreign incorporated. 

« Partners and piindpal office foretgn. 

• FtTe of the eipit pahnen ftnitfti. 
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Eight foreign concerns exported 105,800,000 bushels of wheat, or 
about 31 per cent^ of the total domestic and Canadian wheat shipped 
from this country in 1921. Two of these concerns, namely, Sanday 
& Co. and Louis Dreyfus & Co., each exported from two to three 
times as much wheat as the largest domestic company and its sub- 
sidiaries. In 1921 the 14 foreign-controlled exporters snipped almost 
133,500,000 bushels, or about 89 per cent, of the total exports from 
this country. 

Section 6. Control and interrelation of the principal fobbers of export 
grain. 

In addition to the firms each exporting more than 1,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in 1921 whose control and interrelations are set forth in 
section 3 above, many of whom are also important fobbers of export 
wheat, there are presented below certain firms which, while export- 
ing in 1921 relatively little or no wheat, fobbed considerable quanti- 
ties destined for the export market. Tne control and interrelations 
of these firms are here treated in the same manner as were those of 
the exporting firms. 

Walmngford Bros. — ^The Wallingford Bros.. Wichita, Kans., is 
a dealer in grain and mill feeds and a large f obper of export wheat. 
It has five branch offices : Ashland and -Hutchinson, Kans. ; Enid, 
Okla.; Galveston, Tex., and New Orleans, La. In 1921 it declared 
value on 7,783,000 bushels of export wheat. It is a partnership, the 
proportionate share of each of the following partners being deter- 
mined each year: S. P. Wallingford, Wichita, Kans., and C. A. 
Wallingford, E. R. Wallingford, and E. G. Wallingford, Ashland, 
Kans. 

SiMOKDs-SHiEiiDS-LfONSDALE Grain Co. — ^Thc Simouds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., is in the domestic and export 
grain business, and is a large foober of export grain. It has branch 
offices under the general firm name at New York City, Wichita, 
Kans., and Hastings, Nebr. In 1921 it declared value on 5,603,000 
bushels of export wheat and actually exported 780,000 bushels. 
It is capitalized at $350,000. C. W^ Lonsdale. Kansas City, president 
and director, holds 31 per cent of the stock ; the estate of E. W. 
Shields, 49^ per cent; Martha D. Shields, Kansas City, J of 1 per 
cent. It owns a 16 per cent interest in tiie Atlas Cereal Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo. It was organized in 1911 under the laws of 
Missouri. 

Fkisco Elevators Co. — The Frisco Elevators Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., is an exporter and shipper of grain and an important fobber 
of export wheat. In 1921 it declared value of 3,242,000 bushels of 
export wheat. It is capitalized at $200,000, of which F. J. Brodnax, 
Kansas City, president and director, owns 81 per cent. It was 
organized in 1917 under the laws of Missouri. 

The Moobe-Lawless Graik Co. — ^The Moore-Lawless Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., is a grain dealing firm and an important fobber 
of export wheat. It has three branch offices, one at Leavenworth, 
Kans., one at Atchison, Kans., and one at Denver, Colo. In 1921 it 
declared value on 2,740,000 bushels of export wheat. It is capital- 
ized at $105,000, of which G. A. Moore, vice president and treasurer, 
and C. W. Lawless, secretary, own a controlling interest (69 per 
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cent), and W. H. Meeker, Alhambra, Calif., president, owns 5 per 
cent. The company was organized in 1906 under the laws of 
Missouri. 

The Fort Worth Eosvators Co. — The Fort Worth Elevators Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex., is an exporter and importer of grain, a wholesale 
and retail grain merchant, and does a public storage and consign- 
ment business. In 1921 it declared value on 1,859,000 bushels of ex- 
port wheat. It has 1,400 shares of common and 600 shares of pre- 
ferred stock (par value of each, $500) . Jule G. Smith, Fort Worth, 
president, holds 81 per cent of the common and 75 per cent of the 
preferred stock. The remaining stock is distributed among seven 
holders. It was incorporated in 1911 under the laws of Texas. 

Kosekbaum Bros. — ^Rosenbaum Bros., Chicago, 111., is a grain ex- 
porter and dealer and a manufacturer of animal feeds. It declared 
value in 1921 on 1,850,000 bushels of export wheat. It is capitalized 
at $1,000,000, of which E. L. Olaser, Glencoe, 111., president and di- 
rector, holds 32 per cent, and M. R. Glaser, Glencoe, 111., director, 
19 per cent. The remainder is in the hands of ten stockholders. It 
was organized in 1920 under the laws of Illinois. 

Federal Grain Co. — The Federal Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., is 
a grain dealing firm, and an important fobber of export grain. In 
1921 it declared value on* 1,607,000 bushels of export wheat. It is 
capitalized at $250,000, a majority of its stock being held by the 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. (See below.) It was organized in 
1913 under the laws of Missouri. 

Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. — The Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., is a grain dealing firm. In 1921 it declared value on 
696,000 bushels of export wheat. It has branches in 12 towns of Ne- 
braska and 13 of Iowa. It is capitalized at $4^,000, F. P. Frazier, 
Chicago, and the estate of W. H. Bartlett, Cldcago, each holding 13 
per cent of the stock. These holders also own the controlling stock 
in the Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago. (See below.) H. J. Patten, 
Chicago, director, holds 4 per cent of the stock of this company and 
IJ per cent in the Bartlett-Frazier Co., and F. S. Cowgill, Chicago, 
chairman of the board, holds 14 per cent of the stock, while in the 
Bartlett-Frazier Co. he owns 6 per cent and in the Federal Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. (see above), 2 per cent. The Trans-Mississippi 
Grain Co. holds a controlling interest in the capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Grain Co. The company was organized in 1906 under the laws 
of Nebraska. 

Bartlett-Frazier Co. — ^The Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago, 111., is 
a grain commission and merchandising firm. In 1921 it declared 
value on 572,000 bushels of export wheat. It has 14 branch offices in 
most of the principal cities of the United States. Its capital stock 
consists of 5,000 shares of common and 5,000 shares of preferred (par 
value of each, $100), with equal voting rights. F. P. Frazier, New 
York, and the estate of W. BL Bartlett, Chicago, together own a con- 
trolling interest. These stockholders also own 26 per cent of the 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., Omaha, Nebr, (See above.) F. S. 
Cowgill, vice president and director of Bartlett-Frazier Co., owns 6 
per cent of the stock of the latter company, holding also 14 per cent 
of the stock of the Trans-Missisappi Grain Co. anfT 2 per cent of the 
stock of the Federal Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. (S^ above.) H. 
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J. Patten, Chicago, holding 1^ per cent of the stock of the Bartlett 
Frazier Co., owns 4 per cent of the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. W. 
E. Hudson, Chicago, vice president and director of the Bartlett- 
Frazier Co.,. owns llper cent in this company with a 2 per cent hold- 
ing in the Federal Grrain Co. It was organized under the laws of 
lUmois. 

Mabshall Hall Grain Co. — ^The Marshall Hall Grain Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., is a dealer in grain and an important fobber of export 
grain. In 1921 it declared value on 1^99,000 bushels of export 
wheat. It is capitalized at $400,000. Marshall Hall, St. Louis, 
president, holds 35 per cent of the capital ; J. S. McGehee, St. Louis, 
Mo., 33 per cent ; and G. H. Bridges, Charleston, Mo., 22 per cent. 
It has branch offices at St. Joseph, Mo. ; Des Moines, Iowa ; and 
Omaha, Nebr., operating under the general firm name. Marshall 
Hall is president and owner of the Burlington Grain Elevator Co., 
St Louis, Mo. The Marshall Hall Grain Co. was organized in 1915 
under the laws of Missouri. 

The J. W. Craig Grain Co.— The J. W. Craig Grain Co., Wich- 
ita, Kans., is a grain dealing firm. In 1921 it declared value on 
1404,000 bushels of export wheat. It is a partnership organized in 
1918 with J. W. Craig and O. E. Bedell as partners. 

E. F. Newing. — E. F. Newing, Galveston, Tex., a partnership, is a 
grain fobbing firm. It declar^ value in 1921 on 1,090,000 bushels 
of export wheat. It was organized July 1, 1920, E. F. Newing hold- 
ing a 60 per cent and Thomas F. Shaw a 40 per cent interest in the 
partnership. 

Fuller Grain Co. — ^The Fuller Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., is a 
grain merchandising firm. In 1921 it declared value on 966,000 
bushels of export wheat. It is capitalized at $50,000. L. A. Fuller, 
Kansas City, president and director, holds a controlling interest in 
the capital stock (56 per cent) and W. W. Fuller, Kansas City, 
treasurer and director, 11 per cent. It was organized in 1918 under 
the laws of Missouri. 

The Wiixx)x-Hates Co. — ^The Wilcox-Hayes Co., Portland, Oreg., 
is an exporter of wheat, flour, and lumber and an importer of 
oriental products. It has branch ofiices in Kobe, Japan, and Shang- 
hai, China. In 1921 it declared value on 914,000 bushels of export 
wheat. Its capital stock consists of 100 shares common and 500 
shares preferred (par value each, $100). Voting power rests with 
the common stock. E. B, Wilcox, Portland, Greg., president and 
director, owns all preferred and 38 per cent of the common; G. V. 
Hayes, I^ortland. Oreg., vice president and director, holds 40 per 
cent; and J. S. (Jamptell, Portland, secretary, holds 20 per cent. It 
was organized in 1919 under the laws of Oregon. 

Great West Mill & Elevator Co.— The Great West Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Amarilla, Tex., is an exporting and fobbing firm. In 1921 
it declared value on 721,000 bushels of export wheat. It is capital- 
ized at $600,000, Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Tex., president and 
director, holding 48 per cent, and T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., 10 per cent. The remaining stock is held in holdings of 5 per 
cent or less. 

Edward R. Bacon Grain Co. — ^The Edward E. Bacon Grain Co., 
Chicago, 111., is a grain merchandizing firm. It has a branch office 
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in Boston, Mass. In 1921 it declared value on 646,000 bushels of ex- 

gort wheat. It is capitalized at $150,000, of which Edward E. 
^acon holds the entire amount. It was organized in 1919 under the 
laws of Illinois. 

Taylor & Bournique Co. — ^The Taylor & Bournique Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is a grain merchandising firm. It has two branch 
ofBces— one in New York and one in Buffalo, N. Y. In 1921 it de- 
clared value on 433,000 bushels of export wheat. It is capitalized at 
$500,000 (1,000 shares of common and 4,000 shares of preferred). 
L. G. Bournique, Milwaukee, and the estate of A. K. Taylor, Mil- 
waukee, each holds 48 per cent of the stock. It was organized in 
1916 under the laws of Wisconsin. 

J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. — ^The J. C. Shaffer Grain Co., Chicago, 
lU., is a grain-merchandizing firm, receiving, elevating, and ship- 
ping grain. It has six branch offices in towns of Illinois. It declared 
value in 1921 on 401,000 bushels of export wheat. It is capitalized 
at $1,500,000. Carroll Shaffer, Evanston, 111., treasurer and director, 
holds 47 per cent of the stock ; J. C. Shaffer, Evanston, 111., president 
and director, owns 12 per cent; and Kent Shaffer, Denver, Colo., 17 
per cent. The J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. owns the stock of the South 
Chicago Elevator Co. (cai)ital stock $665,000). It was organized in 
1920 under the laws of Illinois. 

F. S. Lewis & Co. — F. S. Lewis & Co., Chicago, 111., with a 
branch at New York, is a grain commission firm. In 1921 it declared 
value on 298,000 bushels of export wheat. It is capitalized at 
$220,000. F. S. Lewis, of Chicago, holds 43 per cent of the stock 
and T. J. Sullivan, Chicago, secretary and treasurer, 22 per cent. It 
was organized in 1915 under the laws of Illinois. 



Chapter VI. 

INVESTMENT AND EARNINGS. 

Section 1. Sonrce of information. 

Investments and earnings and the net profit per bushel are pre- 
sented for 27 domestic companies engaged in exporting and selling 
grain for export in 1921, while the same information is shown for a 
somewhat smaller number of companies in 1920. Five other com- 
panies are branches of foreign houses, and their records in this country 
did not show their investment or earnings, while the records of another 
company were incomplete. In addition to their own direct exports 
many of the compames sold large quantities of grain to other ex- 
porters f . o. b. vessel at the port of shipment. Such transactions are 
designated in the trade as lob sales, and this branch of the business 
is designated as fobbing, and concerns engaged in fobbing are termed 
fobbers* On account of the importance of tnis branch of the business 
the records of the more important f obbers were examined and their 
investments and earnings are presented. Some of the largest ex- 
porters, particularly foreign houses with branches in this country, 
purchase the bulk, if not afi, of their export shipments from f obbers. 

All of the information presented in this chapter was obtained 
directly from the books and records of exporters and fobbers by 
examiners of the commission. Most of the companies promptly 
granted access to their records and gave valuable assistance to the 
commission's examiners. The records of all important exporters and 
fobbers selling through the Gulf and Atlantic seaboard ports, except 
those of six fairly important ones in the Baltimore market, were 
examined. The exporters in the Baltimore markets, following the 
advice of their coimsel, refused the commission's examiners access 
to their records, and the commission is now taking legal steps to 
secure access to the records of the concerns involved. The exporters 
refusing access included the Baltimore Grain Co. ; C. P. Blackburn 
& Co. ; J. T. Fahey & Co. ; Gill & Fisher ; Hammond, Snyder & Co. ; 
and H. C. Jones & Co. These companies probably handled in the 
aggregate not less than 20,000,000 bushels of wheat in 1921. 

Section 2. Condition of accounting records. 

General condition. — ^The records of a majority of the concerns en- 
gaged in the export grain business which were investigated are com- 
plete enough to show financial results as a whole accurately. Only a 
few were found where any difficulty was experienced in getting balance 
sheets and profit and loss statements which agreed with the balance 
sheets, but the commission's examiners found considerable difficulty 
in obtaining all of the information required to answer the Senate 
resolution. This was due to the manner in which the exporters 
keep their records. The companies themselves are interested pri- 
marily in records which will show net results from total operations, 
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whereas the commission, in attempting to answer the resolution, 
sought to obtain data which would show the results of handling each 
kind of grain, segregating the domestic from the export business. 

Although the records m many cases were very complete, their 
condition was such that it required a great deal of time to assemble 
the data required by the commission. One large exporter, who also 
did considerable domestic business, had complete ledger accounts of 
grains, showing quantities and values. However, the incidental 
items in the grain account requiring analysis were found in the 
cash book, the sales journal, and two series of numbered vouchers. 
Many other companies' records were in similar condition. 

Quantities or grain handled. — The companies, being primarily 
interested only in financial results, gave very little attention to the 
quantity of grain purchased and sola. Only a few of the exporters 
show in their grain accounts or their ledgers the number of bushels 
purchased, sold, or in inventory. In some cases the quantities were 
shown in the cash journals opposite each purchase and sale. In 
such cases it was necessary, however, to segregate and total these 
entries to get annual totals, and as there were no control figures, 
errors that might have been made could not be detected. In many 
cases the quantities of grain handled could only be obtained by 
referring to the vouchers and invoices, and as these papers were 
often not filed so as to be readily accessible, it required considerable 
time to secure the necessary information. 

The cost of grain. — ^The cost of the different grains handled was 
very difficult to secure. None of the companies whose records were 
examined kept them in such condition as would clearly show the 
net sales or the net cost of the different grains purchased and 
sold without an analysis of their grain accounts. A majority of the 
companies keep separate ledger accounts for each kind of grain 
sold, but in order to obtain an analysis of the net cost of grains and 
net sales it was necessary to refer to the books of original entry, and 
often to the vouchers and invoices from which the entries were made. 

Some of the companies kept only one ledger account for all grains 
purchased and sold, in which all debits and credits were entered. In 
order to enable the commission to determine the costs, realizations, 
and margins on each kind of grain sold, it was necessary to make a 
complete analysis of this account. The purpose of analyzing these 
figures was to determine first, all items chargeable to the different 
grains purchased, such as domestic freight, storage, and handling 
charges ; second, the items which should be deducted from gross sales 
of the different grains in order to obtain the net realization at place 
of sale, such as commissions, prepaid ocean freight, and marine in- 
surance; and third, other items such as hedges and interest. 

Most of the concerns engaged in the business of exporting and 
fobbing grain from the Atlantic seaboard ports were not engaged 
in the domestic grain business, while those with offices at the prin- 
cipal terminal markets, such as Chicago or Kansas City, were iden- 
tified with both the domestic and export phases of the grain trade. 
For many of the Atlantic seaboard firms it was impossible to seg- 
regate the cost of their grain exported from that sold f . o. b. vessel 
for export. The export business of the interior grain companies 
was small when compared with their total business, but the fob sales 
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of these concerns were large as compared with the quantities which 
they exported directly to foreign countries. 

Section 3. Nature of export business. 

The business of export concerns whose records were examined was 
not homogeneous, and there were marked differences in the field of 
operations of different companies. The purchases of some domestic 
exporters were largely made directly from country elevators or 
from the producer, while others made the bulk of their purchases 
f. 0. b. (free on board) vessel at Atlantic or Gulf seaboard. The 
sales of these concerns were usually made for delivery to the foreign 
purchaser at the foreign port of destination. Another important 
group included the so-called fobbers who purchased grain in the 
interior for the purpose of selling to exporters f. o. b. vessel at 
seaboard. Some companies did a mixed fobbing and exporting busi- 
ness; they are grouped here according to the predominant character 
of their trade, and the profits shown are those for the entire grain 
business. The purchases of foreign concerns with branches in this 
country were usually made f. o. b. vessel at seaboard, while their 
sales were made directly to the consumer in foreign countries. 

Section 4. Proportion of exports presented. 

While there were about 90 concerns engaged in exporting, a com- 
paratively small number handle the bulk of the grain exported from 
the United States. (See p. 42.) As already stated, a number of 
the companies whose records were examined exported grain grown 
in both the United States and Canada^ and the quantities of Cana- 
dian grain could not always be obtained. The companies whose 
records were examined exported about 275,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
ahnost 65,000,000 bushels of com, 31,500,000 bushels of rye, and 
8,100,000 bushels of barley in 1921. The following table shows the 
quantities of the different grains exported or sold f. o. b. vessel for 
export for the companies examined in their business years ending 
in 1920 and 1921. 

Table 20. — Quantity of the principal grains exported or fobbed by companies 
examined by the commission in their business years ending 1920 and 1921, 



Grain. 



Wheat 

Cora.... 

Bye 

Barley 

Buckwheat 
Kaffir, etc.. 
Oats. 



Export sales. 



1021 



Bushels, 

274,643,126 

64,852,613 

31,527,382 

8,104,264 

. 235,125 

197,228 

14,474,842 



1920 



Bushds, 
72,239,148 

3,174,049 
31,964,577 

4,293,590 
196,628 



12,292,326 



Fob sales. 



1921 



Bushels. 

101,668,368 

6,302,038 

6,368,259 

1,730,856 

30,324 

2,131 

512,414 



1920 



Bushels. 

36,318,680 

665,835 

11,081,175 

2,170,563 

37,737 



5,313,293 



The quantities shown above include the business of nearly all 
of the large exporters shipping from the Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board ports and in addition the fob sales of the larger fobbers 
supplymg exporters at those ports. In order to make the informa- 
tion available at the earliest possible date the records of exporters 
bavmg o&cea on the Pacific coast were not examined, and, as already 
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explained, the books and records of concerns with offices in Balti- 
more were not examined. 

The exact proportion of the total domestic exports of the different 
grains which were made by the concerns whose records were ex- 
amined can not be stated for two reasons, first, tiie business years 
of the different firms did not end in the same month, and second, 
some companies exported considerable quantities of Canadian grain, 
particularly wheat and oats. However, the proportion of domestic 
wheat, rye, oats, and barley exported by the companies whose records 
were examined wap very large. In 1921 probably over 80 per cent 
of the wheat exported from the Gulf and Atlantic seaboard ports, 
nearly all of the oats, 80 per cent of the rye, and 80 per cent of the 
barley were made by the firms whose records were examined. 

As already stated, the results shown in the above table are for the 
business years of the different firms ending in the year indicated. 
Most of the companies having offices on the Atlantic seaboard closed 
their business year December 31, while most of the concerns located 
in the interior cities closed their business years June 30. As 
shown in Chapter VII, the United States Grain Corporation 
was operating auring 1919 and 1920, so that the Quantities shown 
above (1920) do not represent all of the export snipments of the 
various grains covered by this report. During 1921, however, the 
exportation of grain was all done by private companies. The quan- 
tities shown for fob sales were partly sold to exporters ^hose 
records were examined. 

Section 5. Method of compating investment and earnings. 

Investment in grain business. — The net investment was com- 
puted from the liabilities side of the balance sheet and included 
the capital stock, surplus, and reserves, such as reserves for excess 
profits taxes and bonuses which were projjerly a part of surplus. 
From this total was deducted any outside investments, such as in- 
vestments in enterprises not connected with the grain business or 
in Liberty bonds or similar securities, in order to obtain the stock- 
holders' net investment in the grain business. As there is a wide 
variation in the amount of money used in the grain business at 
different periods of %e year, the commission has used the mean in- 
vestment, which was obtained by taking 'a simple average of the 
investment at the beginning and at the end of the business year. 

To show more accurately how much capital the companies actually 
used in the grain business it was necessary to take into consideration 
borrowed money, which for the companies examined consisted 
entirely of notes payable. As already shown, the amount of these 
loans was constantly fluctuating, and it happened in a few cases 
that a company would have large borrowings in most months but 
no notes payable outstanding at the close of its business year. In 
order to show more accurately the actual amount of money used in 
the grain business the average of the notes payable at the end of 
each month was taken and used as the borrowing of the company. 
This average was added to the stockholders' investment, as above 
described, m order to obtain the total funds used in the grain 
business. 

Earnings from grain business. — In order to show the exact earn- 
ings derived from the grain business the commission deducted from 
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ilie total earnings from all sources any income from outside sources, 
such as dividends and interest received from outside investments. 
This latter total included the loss or gain from transactions in grain 
futures, which are shown separately. The rate of earnings on the 
total funds employed in the business (see p. 71), including capital 
stock, surplus, reserves, and borrowed money, was based on the earn- 
ings just described; while the rate of profit on the stockholders' in- 
vestment, i. e., capital stock, surplus, and reserves (see p. 70), was 
computed on the basis of the earnings described above, less the in- 
terest jpaid on borrowed funds. 

Profits are shown both including and excluding gains or losses 
from transactions in futures. These transactions were generally 
hedges employed to reduce the business risks, but apparently to some 
extent they were purely speculative ventures. In the wheat market, 
future trading, which was suspended during the war, was not re- 
sumed until July 16, 1920; consequently the results for companies 
closing their business year June 30, 1920, showed no future trading 
in wheat. 

Earninos bt grains. — ^The earnings per bushel were computed for 
the different kinds of grain by adding to the items of cost specifically 
charged to each grain by the companies tho^ not so distributed. Some 
of the companies engaged in the export business made some fob sales, 
but their records did not show the costs of their export and fobbing 
business separately, and it was not considered feasible to attempt 
such a distribution. The companies located in New Orleans, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, and Boston had comparatively small fob sales. 
The firms classed as f obbers operating at interior points such as Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, and SL Louis, in addition to their fob and 
domestic sales, exported comparatively small quantities. The gains 
and losses from transactions in futures usually required no allocation 
to the different ^ains, but where no distribution was made by the 
companies, or only a partial one, the allocation was made on the 
basis of the quantity of each grain sold. 

The general and administrative expenses were not distributed by 
the companies. In order to show net per bushel profits these ex- 
penses were distributed by grains on the basis of the quantities sold. 
In the case of the fobbers, some of whom operated elevators, no gen- 
eral or administrative expense was allocated to the grain handled 
through the elevators for outsiders as this quantity was compara- 
tively small. If a part of the general and administrative expenses 
was so allocated, the maximum difference in result for a particular 
company would have been less than two-tenths of 1 cent per bushel. 

In the income account (see p. 69), the amounts for the net sales 
are first shown, and from this total the cost of sales was deducted in 
order to obtain the gross trading profits. The general and adminis- 
trative expenses were deducted from the gross trading profit in order 
to obtain the net trading profit from cash sales. The profit or loss 
from transactions in futures were shown separately in order to show 
the net profit or loss in the cash grain business. There were also 
certain other items of income or expense, such as canceled contracts, 
exchange, commissions, and interest and dividends from outside in- 
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vestments, which, when combined with the total profit for all grains, 
gives the total net income of the companies from the grain business. 

Section 6. Investment in the export grain business. 

Importance of borrowed funds. — ^The export grain trade is essen- 
tially a merchandising business and a large part of the funds em- 
ployed is borrowed money. The companies engaged principally in 
exporting or fobbing, as a rule, have comparatively small amounts 
in fixed investment, while those owning country elevators and also 
terminal facilities show considerable fixed capital. The borrowed 
money employed in the business consisted mostly of short-time loans 
and the amounts borrowed showed a marked variation for different 
months. The amount of money borrowed by a given company varies 
directly with the volume of business transacted. There was consid- 
3rable fluctuation in the month of largest exports for different years 
and likewise for the different grains. 

As soon as grain is purchased loans can be secured by using the 
bills of lading as collateral. This enables an exporter or fobber to 
do a very large business with a relatively small investment. Experi- 
ence, ability, a thorough knowledge of the export grain business, and 
good connections in importing countries are more essential to success 
than the financial strength of the trader. The combined capital 
stock, surplus, reserves, and average monthly loans for companies 
examined are shown in the following table ; 

Table 21. — Combined capital stock, surplus, reserves, and average monthly 

Unms for exporters and foJfhers, 1920 and 1921, 



It«m. 



Capital stock 

Surplus 

Reserves 

Total 

Average monthly loans 

Total 



1921 



110,940,000.00 

20,523,661.34 

2,428,448.86 



33,892,110.20 
25,001,700.12 



58,893,810.32 



1920 



17,494,013.78 

16, 143, 126. 4» 

1,763,407.54 



25,400,547.81 
27,308,086.67 



52,703,634.48 



The above tabulation includes 21 companies for 1920 and 21 for 
1921. None of these firms had any bonds outstanding. The com- 
bined capital stock, surplus, and reserves of all the companies ag- 
gregated about $25,400,000, or about 50 per cent of the total funds 
employed in 1920, and increased to about $33,900,000, or 60 per cent, 
in 1921. The balance of the funds employed consisted of borrow^ed 
money and aggregated about 50 per cent in the former year and over 
40 per cent in 1921, 

MoNTHiiT FLUCTUATION OP liOANS. — Therd was a wide fluctuation in 
the amount of short-time loans outstanding for different months of 
the year. These fluctuations for the entire grain trade vary directly 
with the price of the grain and the volume of business transacted ; 
hence, the largest and smallest amounts appear in one month for 
one year and in another month for aiiother year. The fluctuations 
from month to month for 15 firms from whicn reports were obtained, 
together with the index numbers, are shown in the following table : 
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Table 22. — Manthlv fluctuaticn in afnouni of lliU$ payable for 15 grain exporting 

companies, JtU^^ 1920, to June, 1921. 



Date. 



1920. 

July 

August 

S«ptemb«r 

October 

November 

December 



Amount. 



20,91^224 
la, 082,064 
20,«28,1« 
10,580,400 
17,700,057 



Index 
number. 



100.0 
03.2 
80.4 
03.3 
87.2 
70.3 



Dote. 



1021 

Januery 

Fe1>ruary 

March 

April 

Jvaody.'.W.W.'. 



Amount. 



1101562,681 
0,107,476 
5,141,006 
4, MO, 173 
4,376,224 
4,647,648 



Index 
number. 



47.0 
40.6 
22.9 
22.2 
19.5 
20.7 



The exhibit uses the fiscal yesiT July, 1920, to June, 1921, as an 
illustration of the seasonal variation in the investment required for 
the operation of a grain export business. These loans are secured 
by the bills of lading attached to the sight drafts, and the purchaser 
of the ^rain must pay the draft on presentation before he can obtain 
possession of the car^o of grain represented by the said bills of lad* 
ing. The series of index numbers is based on the loans for July, 
1920, which is represented bj 100 and affords a convenient basis for 
comparative purposes. It is noted that the amount of loans was 
highest during July, 1920, when it aggregated about $22,500,000. 
These loans declined about 7 per cent during August and this con* 
traction continued during September. In OctolSr the amount of 
loans outstanding returned to the level of August followed by a 
continuous decline until the minimum amount or loans was reached 
daring May. The month of June was marked by a slight increase, 
which indicates that the cycle of grain movements for a new crop 
year had begun. The minimum loan requirements in May were 
about 80 per cent lower than the maximum month of July of the 
preceding year. 

Section 7. Eamingo for exporters and fobbers. 

ToTAii EARNINGS. — ^Thc method of presenting the earnings for the 
companies from whose records complete information could be secured 
was outlined in a preceding section. (See p. 66.) The following 
table presents a recapitulation of the earnings for grain exporters 
and fobbers for their business years ending in 1920 and 1921. 

Table 23.-^Eaming8 for grain exporters and fobhers, 1920 and 1921. 



Item. 



Net sales 

Cost of sales 

Gross trading profit 

Q«neral expense 

Net trading profit 

Futures 

Total profit engrain 

other income 

Net income 

Deduct interest on notes payable 

Revised income 



Exporters. 



1920 



$213,344,105 
208,390,523 



4,053,583 
1,083,572 



3,870,011 
460,809 



4,339,910 
2,004,209 



6,404,209 
890,946 



6,504,284 



1921 



$450,363,702 
448,200,025 



2,163,677 
1,965,650 



178,027 
4.960.041 



6,117,068 
943,440 



6,060,508 
1,685,683 



4,474,925 



Fobbers. 



1920 



$180,623,066 
176,172,062 



4,451,004 
1,147,459 



3,303,545 
427,080 



3,731,534 
840,274 



4,571,806 
1,089,302 



3,482,506 



1921 



$247,920,674 
242,129,059 



5,791,615 
1,419,779 



4,371,836 
881,212 



5,263,048 
165,632 



5,418,680 
914,821 



4,603,859 
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The analysis by grains included in this consolidated table of earn- 
ings is discussed in section 9. (See p. 76.) In 1920 the results 
of operations of 15 exporters and 7 fobbers are shown and in the 
succeeding year 18 exporters and 8 fobbers. As already stated, the 
commission has considered the short-term loans as part of the total 
funds employed in the grain business and the amount of interest 
paid on the borrowed money was returned to income. 

Eabninos for exporters. — The 15 grain exporters had combined 
earnings of slightly over $5,604,000 in 1920, and when the interest 
paid was returned to income the total earnings exceeded $6,404,000. 
The combined gain on futures for 1920 was $469,900. In 1921 the 
earnings for 18 grain exporting companies amounted to over 
$4,475,000, which was increased to $6,061,000 when interest was 
returned to income. The combined profit from trading in futures 
was about $4,989,000 during this year. 

Earnings for fobbers. — Seven grain fobbers had combined earn- 
ings of nearly $3,483,000 in 1920, and when the interest paid was 
reSirned to income the aggregate earnings were $4,572,000. The 
gain on future trading for this year was about $428,000. In the 
next year eight fobbers had earnings aggregating a little over 
$4,504,000, which amount was increased to nearly $5,419,000 when 
the interest revision was made. The combined profit on futures was 
about $881,000. 

Section 8. Bates of earnin§pi for exporten and fobbers. 

The investment and earnings for exporters and fobbers in the 
grain business for the years 1920 and 1921 have been discussed in 
the preceding sections. In this section the rates of earnings on the 
combined investment are presented. In 1920 the resulte of the 
operations of 15 exporters and 7 fobbers are shown and in the suc- 
ceeding year 18 exporters and 8 fobbers. A segregation has also 
been made in regard to future trading, and the rates of earnings 
have been computed both including ana excluding futures. As pre- 
viously indicated, the commission has treated the short-term loans 
as part of the total funds employed in the grain business, and the 
amount of interest paid by the companies has been returned to in- 
come. The rates of earnings for grain exporters and fobbers, as 
shown by the records of the several companies on the stockholders' 
investment and also for the total funds employed, including and 
excluding futures, for the years 1920 and 1921, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table : 

Table 24. — Rates of earmnga for grain exporters and fohhers, on the stock' 
holders^ investment and on total funds employed m the grain husin^ssy includ- 
ing and excluding features^ 1920 and 1921. 



TtoBu 



Exporters: 

1920— Including profit or loss on futures. . . 

Excluding profit or loss on futures. . 
1921~Including profit or loss on futures. . . 

Bxeladkig profit or loss OB futtuPM. . 



Stockholders' inTestment. 



Capital stock, 
surplus, and 
- resenreSi 



S9, 519, 529 

9,519,529 

14,994,758 

14»9M^7M 



Eamings. 



S5, 504, 264 
5,034,365 
4.474,925 

14M,1M 



Rate of 
eamings. 



Percent, 
57.82 
52.88 
29.84 
^».10 
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Table 2i.--^4tes of mm4ng9 for grain exporters and fohhers, etc, — Continued. 





Stockholders' investment. 


lt«m. 


Ga4>iUI stock, 

surplus, and 

reserves. 


Earnings. 


Rate Of 


robbers: 


80,004,816 

0,004,816 

11,706,037 

11,706,037 


13,482,606 
3,054,517 
4,503,850 
3,622,647 


P«reeirt. 

38.90 


ExchicHiur DPoflt or loss on fatnrM 


33 50 


1091 — InplnAfnm npoAt ^r Iffft OH futnrM. ..,....r-,, 


38.47 


l^^^clnd^TiKr proOt or Iom on fnttiraa ^ 


30.06 








Total funds emptoyed. 


Item* 


Capital stock, 
surplus, re- 
serves, and 
borrowed 
fnnds. 


Earnings. 


Rate of 
earnings. 


Exporters: 

1920— Tnfjudfnir profit or lofes on fiitaraa ^ ^ 


122,272,603 
22,272,603 
31,873,047 
31,878,047 

22,066,182 
22,066,182 
10,836,714 
10,886,714 


16,404,200 
5,084,310 
6,060,508 
1,121,4«7 

4,571,808 
4,143,810 
5,418,680 
4,837,468 


Perrtat. 
28.76 


Kxdndiiur pmfit or losg nn fiitnmf ^ ^ , , ^ 


96.64 


1921— TiMdiidinff profit or loss on futiirtts. 


10.01 


Exdadlzus iMoflt or loss on futtirM 


3.52 


Fobbers: 

149(>— Tnclndfnfr profit or loss on fiitnnis ..---, 


10.01 


KFClodins profit or loss on ftitnrvM. . ^ ...... ^ ..... ^ 


18 04 


1091 — Tiw»]iidiii£ profit or loss tm fiitnr^^ , . ^ ^ . ^ .,...,.. ^ . . 


27.32 


Kx<(]n4iner T"^^ ^ )om( ^ ftitnrM, ,., 


92.87 
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Rates of earnings tor exporters. — ^The 15 grain exporters had 
combined capital, surplus, and reserves of about $9,520,000 in 1920, 
while the earnings aggregated slightly over $5,504,000, giving an 
average rate of earnings of about 58 per cent. When the Dorrowed 
money was added to investment and interest included in the earnings, 
the totals were $22,273,000 and $6,404,000, respectively, with an aver- 
age rate of earnings of nearly 29 per cent. The combined gain on 
futures for the year was $469,900, and when this item was excluded 
from the earning while the investment remained constant, the aver- 
age rate of earnings declined to nearly 53 per cent and 27 per cent, 
respectively. In 1921 the stockholders^ investments for 18 companies 
were included and the total increased to about $15,000,000, while the 
earnings aggregated $4,475,000, with an average rate of earnings 
of about 30 per cent. When the borrowed money was included for 
the same 18 companies the total was about $31,874,000. The com- 
bined income before deduction of interest aggregated nearly $6,061,- 
000 and die average rate of earnings slightly exceeded 19 per cent. 
The combined profit fr<Hn future trading aggregated about $4,939,- 
000^ and when this amount was deducted irom the earnings, the in- 
come from the merchandising operations showed a loss of about 
$464,000, while the average rate of loss was about 3 per cent. The 
results for the total funds employed showed a gain oi $1,121,000, or 
an average of 3.5 per cent. 

Rates of earnings for fobbers. — The seven companies had a com- 
bined investment of about $9,095,000 in 1920, computed as before, 
while the earnings were nearly $3,483,000, giving an average rate of 
earnings of over 38 per cent as compared with 58 per cent on the 
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stockholders' investment for the exporting companies. After adding 
the borrowed money the total was increased to slightly over $22,- 
966,000, and the earnings before the deduction of interest aggregated 
about $4,572,000, while the average rate of earnings was about 20 
per cent. When the gain on futures, which amounted to about 
$428,000, was deducted from the stockholders' earnings and total 
earnings, respectively, the average rates of earnings declined in the 
former case to about 34 per cent and to slis^htly over 18 per cent in 
the latter case. In 1921 the results for eight fobbers are presented, 
with a combined stockholders' investment in the grain business of 
$11,706,000 and earning aggregating a little over $4,504,000, giving 
an average rate of earnings slightly exceeding 38 per cent. 

After adding the borrowed money the total funds employed for this 
year were about $19,837,000, while the earnings before the deduction 
of interest were increased to nearly$5,419,0W), making the average 
rate of earnings over 27 per cent. When the gain on futures, aggre- 
gating over $881,000, was deducted from the previous income on both 
sides, the average rates of earnings declined to about 31 per cent 
on the stockholders' investment and to nearly 23 per cent on the total 
funds employed. 

American branches op fobeion hoxtses. — ^In addition to the com- 
panies engaged in the export business, already discussed, the books 
and records of five concerns were examined which merely acted as 
agents for European houses and which were financed by their prin- 
cipals; consequently no satisfactory investment or earnings could 
be obtained irom their books and records in the United States. 
These branches usually did business on a commission basis, which 
was merely large enough to cover the expenses of the branch offices. 
The quantities of grain exported by such concerns, with the average 
cost of sales, are shown in the following table: 

Table 25. — Quantity and cost of grain e^orted hy five American branches of 

foreign companies, 1920 and 1921. 



Grain. 



Wheat 

Com 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Total 



ISM 



Quantity. 



BtuMs, 

40,497,540 

57,M5 

5,882,717 

943,708 

1,488,919 



48,7M»9S9 



Cost of 

sales pw 

bush^ 



13.834 

1.133 

1.991 

1.613 

.913 



8.011 



1931 



Quantity. 



Bu$kdi, 
115,372,210 

22,013,921 
7,556,888 
4,560,751 
8,816,330 



158,829,100 



Cost of 

sales per 

bushel. 



81.939 

.744 

1.841 

.809 

.475 



l.ft54 



The above table shows a marked increase in the quantity exported 
in 1921 as compared with 1920 for all grains. This increase was 
to be expected, as for part of 1920 all wheat exporting was handled 
through the United States Grain Corporation and foreign govern- 
mental buying agencies. 

ETates of earnings for exporters bt companies. — ^There was a very 
wide range in the results for individual companies in both years. As 
already stated, the ratio of borrowed money to total investment is 
large m the export grain business^ consequently the return on the 
stockholders' investment, i. e., capital stock, surplus, and reserves, 
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osually shows either an unusually large profit or a large loss, and 
it is not very significant because the amount of borrowed money is 
generally so large. The following table shows the return on the 
stockholders' investment and on the total money employed in the 
business, by companies, for 1920 and 1921 : 

Table 26. — Rates of earnings of grain exporters, by companies, 1920 and 1921. 



Year and com- 


Retmnon 
stockholders' 
investment. 


Return on 

total 

funds employed. 


Year and com- 
pany number. 


Return on 
stockholders' 
investment. 


Return on 

total 

funds employed. 


pany number. 


Indud- 
ing fu- 
tures. 


Exclud- 
ing fu- 
tures. 


Includ- 
ing fu- 
tures. 


Exclud- 
ing fu- 
tures. 


Includ- 
ing fu- 
tures. 


Exclud- 
ing fu- 
tures. 


Includ- 
ing fu- 
tures. 


Exclud- 
ing fu- 
tures. 


1921. 
1 


Per 

cent. 

23.9 

23.7 

64.3 

44.1 

10.4 

37.3 

6.3 

.5 

36.9 

6.7 

9.1 

5&4 

1.8 

103.7 

9.7 

16.6 

i2ad 

641.2 


Per 

cent. 

15.9 

17.6 

94.2 

»54.5 

122.2 

164.7 

1.8 

129.4 

129.0 

3.0 

6.0 

42.7 

^28.9 

102.4 

14.6 

17.3 

151.8 

410.4 


Per 

cent 

16.9 

18.4 

22.9 

41.4 

15.6 

18.9 

6.4 

4.8 

39.0 

&0 

&9 

21.5 

8.2 

56.6 

8.7 

1.3 

119.3 

23.4 


Per 

tent, 
11.4 
14.2 
30.8 

150.1 
12.2 

111.6 

.3 

15.7 

120.3 

5.6 

6.8 

17.7 

14.8 

55.0 

12.8 

1.7 

149.3 
17.1 


1920. 
1 


Per 

cent. 

26.1 

35.6 

193.6 

447.9 

33.0 

17.3 

51.4 

55.8 

5.9 

5.4 

57.5 

166.1 

21.2 

123.6 

28a8 


Per 

cent. 

22.3 

43.7 

174.1 

475.5 

17.7 

17.2 

77.3 

10.6 

6.7 

4.7 

152.6 

217.4 

12.8 

138.1 

172.1 


Per 

cent. 
25.1 
23.1 
28.9 

103.1 
17.1 
16.8 
l&O 
40.2 
4.9 
5.7 
13.3 
36.5 
14.9 
33.8 

101.7 


Per 
cent. 
21.6 


2 


2 


27.7 


8 


3 


26.4 


4 


4 


109.0 


5 


5 


2.4 


6 


6 


16.6 


7 


7 


25.7 


8 


8 


7.6 


9 


9 


5.3 


10 


10 


5.0 


11 


u 


25.1 


12 


12 


44.7 


13 


13 


10.5 


14 


14 


37.4 


15 


15 


64.3 


16. 


Average 




17 


57.8 


52.9 


28.8 


26.6 


IS 








Avwage 


29.8 


13.1 


19iO 


8.5 





ILOSB 

The year 1920 was a very profitable one for grain exporters, all of 
the companies showing a profit on the stockholders' investment when 
trading in futures was included. The rate of return for indi- 
vidual companies ranged from a profit of over 5 per cent to a profit 
of nearly 448 per cent. There were 5 companies that earned in 
excess of 100 per cent on their stockholder investment and 3 others 
earned in excess of 50 per cent, while only 2 made less than 10 per 
cent. As already shown, the average for the 16 companies was 
slightly less than 58 per cent. The average for all companies was 
much lower than would appear from the above table because the 
companies whose stockholders had the largest investment made the 
smaller profits, for example, the stockholders of the company making 
only a little over 5 per cent had over one-third of the total stock- 
holders' investment. The results excluding losses and gains on 
futures differed considerably from the combined earnings. The ex- 
treme range was from a loss of almost 8 per cent to a profit of 
about 475 per cent. Six companies show returns of over 100 per cent, 
1 other in excess of 50 per cent, and 2 less than 10 per cent, while the 
average for the 15 companies was almost 53 per cent. 

The return on the stockholders' investment in 1921 was much 
jailer than for 1920. Two companies showed a loss on their opera- 
tions, including hedges. The range was from a loss of about 20 per 
cent to a profit of over 641 per cent. Two companies made in excess 
of 100 per cent, two others over 50 per cent, and eight, including 
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those showing a loss, earned less than 10 per cent. The average for 
all companies was about 30 per cent. When futures were excluded 
10 of the 18 companies showed a loss on the stockholders' invest- 
ment. Four companies showed large returns, while four showed 
small profits. The results for all companies combined show an 
average loss of a little over 3 per cent. 

The results for 1920 on the total funds employed in the grain busi- 
ness show profits for each company^ both including and excluding 
transactions in futures. The range, mcludinc operations in futures, 
was from about 6 per cent to 103 per cent. Two companies earned 
in excess of 100 per cent and the same number less than 10 per cent. 
The average was almost 29 per cent. The results for individual 
companies were frequently quite different when the profit or loss 
from transactions in futures were excluded. The range of profit 
was from somewhat more than 2 per cent to 109 per cent. One 
company showed results in excess oi 100 per cent and another com- 
pany about 64 per cent, while 4 companies shewed earnings of less 
than 10 per cent. The average for all companies was about 27 per 
cent. 

In 1921 two companies showed a loss whwi futures were included 
on the total funds employed in the business. The same companies 
showed a loss on the basis of the stockholders' investment. The 
range of return on the total funds employed was from a loss of over 
19 per cent to a gain of about 66 per cent. Eight companies, includ- 
ing those having a loss, earned less than 10 per cent. The average 
for all companies was 19 per cent. When the profit or loss on futures 
was excluded, nine companies showed a loss, and the range was from 
a loss of 50 per cent to a profit of about 55 per cent. The average 
for all companies was a profit of only about 3J per cent. 

Bates op earnings for fobbers bt companies. — There were seven 
companies in 1920 and eight in 1921 whose principal business mvsls 
selling grain to exporters. The exporting business was more profit- 
able tnan the fobbing business in 1920 while the opposite was the 
case in 1921. There was a wide range in the rate of return for 
fobbers for both vears. The following table shows the rate of return 
for fobbers on the stockholders' investment and on the total funds 
employed in the grain business for 1920 and 1921 : 

Table 27. — Rates of earnings of grain fobbers, by oompanies, 1920 and 1921. 



Year and com- 


Return on 
stockholders' 
investment. 


Return on 

total 
investment. 


Year and eom^ 

pany number. 


Return on 
stockhdders' 
investment. 


Return on 

total 
investment. 


pany number. 


Includ- 
ing fu- 
ture^. 


Exdnd- 
Ing fu- 
tures. 


Tmnlnd- 

ingfa- 

tures. 


Exdud- 
ing fu- 
tures. 


Includ- 
ing fn- 
turee. 


Exclud- 
ing fu- 
tures. 


Includ- 
ing fu- 
tures. 


Exclud- 
ing fu- 
tures. 


1981. 
1. 


Per 

centi 
34.8 

aa4 

33.2 
74.8 
27.1 
3S.4 
285.7 
123.8 


Per 
cent. 

34.0 

22.7 
1M.3 

65.9 
125.3 

49.4 

26ao 

13.4 


Per 

28.8 
17.9 
35.8 
54.0 
14.4 
28.4 
38.9 
17.2 


Per 
cent, 
28.2 
14. « 
119.9 
48.0 
15.3 
33.0 
aft.2 
17.9 


1020. 
1 


Per 

cent. 
26.3 
65.0 

131.0 
91.0 
48.9 

120.2 


Per 

cent. 

22.3 

66.3 

i29il 

95.2 

56.4 

1134.3 


Per 

cent. 
16.5 

3ai 

19.4 
25.0 
15.1 
16.1 


cent, 
14.6 
30 6 


2 


2 


8 


3 


18 5 


4 


4 


25.9 

16.6 

>73.1 


6 


6 


6 





7 


Average 


8 


38.3 


33.6 


19.9 


l&O 




Average 


38.6 


31.0 


27.3 


22.9 
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An eKftmination was made of the records of 6 important fobbers 
for 1920 and 8 for 1921. The individual reanltB for one company hay- 
ing a small investment were omitted from the above table for 1920 
because they would be miideading. 

In 1920 the range of return on the stockholders' investoient was 
from a loss of 81 per cent to a profit of 91 per cent. Two com- 
^nies showed a loss and two a profit in eaceess of 50 per cent. 
While the individual profits were large the^ were not as large as 
for exporters. The average for all companies was a little over 38 
per cent. When the gains and losses from future trading were ex- 
cluded the range was from a loss of 134 per cent to a profit of 95 
per cent. Two companies showed a loss and three a profit of over 
50 per cent, while the average was almost 34 per cent. 

The fobbing business was more profitable than the exporting busi- 
ness in 1921. Only one company showed a loss on the stockholders' 
investment when the profits and losses on operations in futures were 
included. The range for individual companies was from a loss of 24 
per cent to a profit of 286 per cent All of the companies showing 
a profit made in excess of 27 per cent and the average for all com- 
panies was a little over 38 per c^it. When the profits and losses 
from future trading were eliminated, two companies showed a loss, 
two increased earning, and the profits for other companies were 
smaller than the earnings, including the results from transactions in 
futures. The average for all companies was about 31 per cent. The 
average for all companies, excluding the losses and ^ins from future 
trading, was 34 per cent for 1920 as compared with nearly 31 per 
cent in 1921. 

The rate of return on the total funds employed in the grain busi- 
ness was larger for most companies in 1921 than in 1920. One com- 
pany showed a loss on the combined results in 1921. The range, 
including the loss or gain on futures^ was from a loss of about 7 per 
cent to a gain of 54 per cent, with an average of a little over 27 
per cent. The results, excluding future gains and losses, were some- 
what lower. Two companies ^owed a loss and the range for all 
companies was from a loss of about 20 per cent to a profit of almost 
48 per cent, with an average of almost 23 per cent. 

In 1920 two of the six companies showed a loss, including the loss 
or ^ain on futures, and the remaining four substantial or large 
profits. The range was from a loss of somewhat more than 9 per 
cent to a profit of about 30 per cent, with an average of almost 20 
per cent. When the profits and losses on futures were excluded the 
results for all but one company were only slightly changed and the 
average was 18 per cent. 

Section 9. Earnings from the export grain bnsinesB. 

ToTAii EARNINGS BY CHAINS. — ^As already explained (see p. 67), the 
Commission has allocated general and other expenses not charged 
directly by the companies to the diflFerent grains on the basis of the 
quantities sold. The earnings by grains are presented separately for 
companies engaged principally in exporting and for concerns whose 
business was largely fobbing. The results for 1921 include a much 
larger volume of business than those for 1920. This was due to the 
fact that the United States Grain Corporation (see Chap. VII) 
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handled the bulk of the wheat sold for export and that foreign gov- 
emmental agencies exported the grain prior to June 30, 1920. 

Wheat exceeded all other grains both in volume and value of sales, 
the quantity being practically 73 per cent of the total and the value 
80 per cent of the total in 1920. Bye was second both in volume and 
value, the quantity and value each being approximately 15 per cent 
of the total ; while oats was third, with 5 per cent of the total quan- 
tity and 3 per cent of the total value. These three grains supplied 91 
f»er cent of the total quantity and 94 per cent of the value in 1920. 
n 1921 about 63 per cent of the total quantity of all grains consisted 
of wheat, with a value of over 75 per cent of the total. Corn was 
second in quantity and value, with 25 per cent of the quantity and 
14 per cent of the value. Rye was third in quantity and value, with 
not quite 6 per cent of the total quantity and slightly more than 6 
per cent of the value. These three grains furnished 94 per cent of 
the total quantity of all grains exported and 96 per eent of the value. 
(See p. 14.) 

Total earnings tor exporters. — The following table shows by 
grains, the quantity, the net sales value, the cost of sales, general ex- 
pense, the net tradmg profit excluding futures, the profit or loss from 
transactions in futures, and the net profit including futures for com- 
panies engaged almost entirely in exporting grain. 

Table 28. — Earnings for grain exporters as computed by the comnUssian, hy 

grains, 1920 and 1921, 

EARNINGS for I«20. 



Item. 



Bushels sold 

Netsftles 

Cost of sales 

Gross trading profit 
General expense. 

Net trading profit. . 
Futures 

Total profit 



Wheat. 



41,881,000 



8114,076,956.08 
110,326,474.82 



3,7^,481.21 

431,846.29 



3,318,634.92 
172,264.40 



3,246,370.52 



Rya. 



86,920,417 



173,705,734.81 
72,374,564.00 



1,331.170.81 
367,966.06 



963,204.75 
503,217.55 



1,466,422.30 



Oats. 



14,310,552 



812,812,598.88 
13,078,560.07 



1265,961.19 
140,883.96 



1406,845.15 
72,686.67 



1334,158.48 



Barley. 



5,398,754 



$8,017,884.55 
7,959,028.53 



58,856.02 
98>310.S7 



139,454.85 
49,467.15 



10,01Z30 



Itam. 



Com. 



Other grains. 



Total grain 
income. 



Bushdssold 

Net sales 

Cost of sales 

Gross trading profit 
General expense 

Net trading profit. . 
Futures 

Total profit 



3,198,293 



234,365 



100,961,381 



$4,347,637.11 
4,267,064.80 



$383,293.89 
384,829.17 



$213,344,105.27 
208,390,521.30 



80,572.31 
48,164.41 



11,535.28 
1,400.42 



4,953,583.88 
1,083,572.01 



37,407.90 
183,466.85 



12,935.70 

257.84 



3,870,011.87 
460,898.46 



146,058.45 



12,677.86 



4,330,9ia33 



nrvBsncBNT aitd kabrikonb. 
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Table 28. — Earnings for grain eaparters a$ computed hy the oo0imi»$lon, hy 

grains, 1920 and 1921 — Continued. 

EARNINGS FOR 1021.. 



Item. 


Wheat. 


Bye. 


Oats. 


Barley. 


Bushds sold 


174,058^292 


20,508,647 


6,058,887 


5,243,065 






Net sales 


8349,506,418.11 
347,618^847.08 


$66,234,825.78 
56,823,490.20 


84,150,216.92 
4,066,511.02 


64,611,288.12 
4,447,03&73 


Cost of sales 




Gross trading profit 

General «xpeiise 


1,777,M0.03 
1,354,776.00 


411,335.58 
231,404.71 


83,705.90 
42, 97a 67 


64,247.30 
61,80a25 






Net trading profit 

Futures 


422,702.34 
4,163,012.00 


170, 84a 87 
>13,37&66 


40,739.23 
126,422.78 


2,351.14 
48,574.31 






Total profit 


4,585,804.48 


166,465.21 


167,157.06 


60,025.45 







Item. 


Com. 


Other grains. 


Total grain 
income. 


Bushels sold 


43,612,065 


576,087 


250.118.863 






Net sales 


$34, 800, 35a 02 
35,152,668.22 


$080,603.82 
801,482.75 


$450,363,701.77 
448,200,025.00 


Cost of sales 




Oroes trading profit 


1262,302.20 
290,893.06 


80,121.07 
3,617.82 


2, 163, 67a 77 
1,085,650.10 


GenATfti eYpeo.se 




Net trading profit 


1 553, 196. 16 
612,817.02 


85,503.25 
l,50a42 


178,026.67 


Futures T.t 


4. 030. 04a 01 






Total profit 


50, 62a 86 


87,003.67 


6,117,067.56 





iLoss. 



As already stated, the commission has considered notes payable as 
part of the money used in the grain business and has included in 
the total profit the interest paid on borrowed money. The method 
of allocating general administrative and other expenses to the differ- 
ent grains has already been explained. (See p. 67,) Other ^ains in- 
clude buckwheat, flax, milo, and kaffir corn. The net trading profit 
shows the actual results of the merchandising operations and does 
not include the loss or gain from transactions in futures which are 
shown under futures. 

In addition to the profit or loss on merchandising operations in 
grain there were various other items of income, as income from out- 
side investments and commissions on business done for others, which 
were not derived from the grain business and were not allocated to 
specific grains. There were also various items of expense which 
could not be allocated to specific grains. The net income for the 
company is obtained by adding this other income and deducting these 
items OT expense from the total profit for all grains combined. 

In 1920 there was a loss in the merchandising operations for oats, 
barley, and other grains, and from future transactions in wheat and 
corn. There was a net trading profit for wheat, rye, and corn and a 
gain from future trading for rye, oats, and barley. The combined 
net earnings from the merchandising transactions for all grains 
amounted to a little over $3,870,000 in 1920, the net gain from futures 
was nearly $470,000, and the total profit including futures was almost 
$4,340,000. 
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METHODS AKD OPEKATIOKS OF BXl>OBTERS. 



In 1921 the volume of sales of wheat, corn, and all grains was much, 
larger than in 1920. Corn was the only grain showing a loss for net 
trading operations and rye the only ^am showing a loss for trans- 
actions in futures. The merchandising profits were small for all 
grains, while the gains from futures were large for all grains except 
rye. There was a total profit for each grain, but the earnings were 
much smaller, when the volume of the sales are considered, than for 
the preceding year. 

Total £abnings for fobbers. — The following table shows by 
grains, the quantity, the net sales value, the cost of sales, general ex- 
pense, the net trading profit excluding futures, the profit or loss from 
transactions in futures, and the net profit including futures, for com- 
panies engaged largely or entirely m fobbing grain : 

Table 29. — Earnings for grain fohhera as computed by the commission, hy 

grains, 1920 and 1921, 

EARNINGS FOR 1020. 



Item. 



Buahels sold . 



Net sales 

Cost of sales. 



Gross trading profit . 
General expense 



Net trading profit. 
Futures 



Total profit. 



Wheat. 



67,840,371 



$160,046,319.07 
155,544,202.94 



4,502,116.13 
909,543.83 



3,502,672.30 
50,452.81 



3,643,025.11 



Rye. 



1,002,873 



92,027,936.66 
1,886,275.19 



141,661.47 
15,733.11 



125,928.36 
5,978.05 



131,906.41 



Oats. 



9,067,181 



17,805,906.53 
7,923,882.32 



» 27,975.70 
128,571.91 



1156,547.70 
244,819.00 



Barley. 



738,537 



SI, 151, 800. 53 
1,120,172.26 



31,628.27 
9,050.90 



22,577.37 
11,042.80 



88,271.30 



21,cB4.67 



Item. 



Bushels sold. 



Net sales . . . 
Cost of sales. 



Gross trading profit. 
General expense 



Net trading profit. 
Futures 



Total profit. 



Corn. 



5,996,327 



Other grains. 



357,016 



$8,952,853.27 
9,109,966.20 



1217,132.98 

79,568.53 



>296,70L46 
127,781.05 



1168,920.41 



$548,249.02 
527,542.30 



20,707.53 
4,900.86 



15,716.67 



15,716.67 



Total grain 
income. 



84,582,305 



$180,623,065.98 
176,172,061.30 



4,451,004.68 
1,147,459.14 



3,363,545.54 
427,988.11 



3,731,533.65 



EARNINGS FOR 1921. 



Item. 


Wheat. 


Rye. 


Oats. 


Barley. 


Bushels sold 


103,651,619 


1,000,237 


14,105,600 


394,660 




Net sales 


$222,149,277.80 
216,160,816.25 


$2,062,544.70 
l) 783,958. 95 


$8,024,423.96 
8,301,144.74 


$374,206.10 
407,326.50 


Cost of sales 




Gross trading profit 

General expense 


5,088,461.64 
1,068,607.20 


208,585.84 
10,565.38 


1366,720.78 
131,448.32 


133,120.40 
5,014.70 


Net trading profit 

Futures 


4,890,854.35 
264,500.54 


288,000.46 
111,239.00 


1408,100.10 
285,100.87 


130,035.10 
1,808.76 




Total profit 


5,164,453^80 


276,760.47 


1213,068.23 


1 37,136.34 



nfTE8TM1fiKT AND EARITINGS. 
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Tasle 29. — BatminffS fm* grmin fibbers as computed bff the eommtexion, by 

grainy 19t0 imA i#2i*-Oonttoiied. 



EARNINGS FOR 1921— Continued. 




Item. 


Corn. 


Other grains. 


Total grain 
income. 


Bushels sold 


18,162,303 


327,360 


137,740,887 




Nat sales 


$14,990,231.66 
14,081,126.79 


1369,080.27 
404,685.85 


$247,020,673.67 
242,129,059.06 


Cost of sales 




GrnRs trjyi)i>g prnflt. , 


160,866.13 
177,9».81 


134,606.58 
5,263.74 


5,791,614.50 
1,419,779.24 


General expense .SI'. 




NAf. tiding prnflt 


1238, 894. 94 
340,853.67 


139,960.32 


4,371,835.35 
881,212.85 


Futures T/. 








Total profit 


101,096.73 


130,060.32 


5,253,048.20 





iLoss. 



In 1920 the cost of sales was greater than the sales realization for 
oats and corn, consequently a loss is shown for the net trading profit. 
In the case of oats the gains from future trading exceeded the net 
trading loss, hence a profit is shown where futures are included. In 
1921 the net trading profits were large for wheat and rye and mod- 
erate for corn and other grains, while losses were shown for oats and 
barley. A profit was shown for transactions in. futures for each 
grain exceptmg rye. When gains and losses on futures were included 
a profit was shown for com. 

In 1921 the volume of sales of wheat, oats, com, and for all grains 
was much larger than in 1920. The merchandising profits on all 
grains were somewhat larger in 1921 than in 1920, but they did not 
increase in the same proportion as the volume of sales; thus the in- 
crease in quantity of all grains sold was 62 per cent and that for the 
total pronts 32 per cent. YHien the profits and losses from future 
transactions were included the total profit for 1921 was 40 per cent 
larger than 1920. 

Section 10. Ifet profit per bushel by i^rains. 

Net profit on wheat roB exporters. — As already stated, the Com- 
mission distributed general, administrative, and other expenses not 
charged directly to the different grains by the companies, (See p. 
67.) In this section the net profit per bushel for the prmdpal 
grains exported or sold f . o- b. vessel for export is presented. This 
information is shown separately by companies, which are designated 
by numbers in order not to disclose their identity. The following 
table shows the net sales realization, the cost of sales, the gross trad- 
ing profit, general expenses, and net trading profit, the profit or loss 
on futures, and the net profit or loss including futures of exporter^, 
for 1920 and 1921 : 
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ICETHODS AND OPBBATTONS OF BXPORTERS. 



Table 80. — Sales reaUeaiion, eoit of sales, and net profit per fmshel for wheat 

exported, hy companies^ 19M and 1921, 



Year and com- 
pany. 


Not sales 
reaUzatlon. 


Cost of 
sales. 


Gross 
trading 
profit. 


Deduct 
general 
expense. 


Net trading 
profit. 


Profit or 
loss on 
futures. 


Total net 
profit in- 
cluding 
futures. 


1921. 
1 


$2. 579 
1.384 
2.386 
1.52 
2.435 
1.922 
1.72 
2.715 
1.461 
2.09 
2.528 
1.542 
1.586 
2.878 
1.408 
2.61 
1.563 
2.008 


$2,508 
1.364 
2.36 
1.M 
2L417 
1.94ft 
1.714 
2L715 
1.506 
2.072 
2.512 
1.862 
1.582 
2.329 
1.469 
2.644 
1.00 
1.973 


ta068 
.03 
.085 
1.07 
.018 
1.024 
.006 


taoi8 

.012 

.004 

.006 

.011 

.006 

.004 

.006 

.009 

.025 

.01 

.003 

.006 

.009 

.007 

.088 

.023 

.007 


tao5 

.018 

.031 
1.076 

.007 
1.08 

.002 
1.005 
1.066 
1.007 

.006 
1.323 
1.001 

.04 
1.008 
1.072 
1.06 

.028 


taoo7 

.004 
1.01 
.094 
.024 
.064 
.009 
.011 
.123 
.002 
.015 
.004 
.003 
1.002 
.017 
.001 
.03 
.009 


80.067 


2 


.022 


3 


.021 


4 


.018 


5 


.081 


6 


.084 


7 


.011 


8 


.006 


9 


1.047 

.018 

.016 

1.82 

.004 

.049 

1.601 

1.034 

1.087 

.035 


.067 


10 


1.005 


11 


.021 


12 


1.319 


. 13 


.002 


14 


.038 


15 


.009 


16 


».071 


17 


1.03 


18 


.037 






Average — 


2.009 


1.998 


.011 


.008 


.003 


.024 


.027 


1920. 
1 


3.03 

2.732 

2.691 

2.904 

2.812 

2.622 

2.624 

2.846 

2.298 

2.718 

2.826 

2.698 

2.592 

2.721 


2.96 

2.668 

2.446 

2.533 

2.845 

2.555 

2.578 

2.827 

2.268 

2.641 

2.753 

2.636 

2.519 

2.65 


.07 
.064 
.245 
.371 
i.OOB 
.067 
.016 
.019 
.03 
.077 
.073 
.062 
.078 
.071 


.086 

.021 

.007 

.015 

.004 

.01 

.009 

.01 

.02 

.009 

.009 

.008 

.03 

.019 


1.015 
.043 
.238 
.356 
1.007 
.057 
.087 
.009 
.01 
.068 
.064 
.054 
.043 
.052 


.017 
1.007 


.002 


2 


.036 


3 


.238 


4 




.356 


5 


.006 
1.001 

.051 
i.OQB 


1.001 


6 


.066 


7 


.068 


8 


.006 


9 


.01 


10 


1.032 

1.01 

1.011 


.036 


11 


.054 


12 


.043 


13 


.043 


14 


.021* 


.073 






Average — 


2.724 


2.636 


.069 


.01 


.079 


1.002 


.077 



iLoss. 



There was a wide variation in the net sales realization per bushel 
for different companies. In 1920 the range was from a minimum of 
$2.30 to a maximum of $3.03 and in 1921 from $1.38 to $2.72 per 
bushel. This wide difference for different companies was largely 
due to the period of the year in which a particular company made the 
bulk of its sales. Companies making a large proportion of their 
sales early in 1920, for example, show a very high average, while 
those making the bulk of their shipments in the Tatter part of the 
year show a much lower average. 

There was a very wide range in the gross trading profit. In 1920 
one company showed a slight loss, while two other companies 
showed very large margins, amounting to $0.37 per bushel in one 
case and to almost $0.25 per bushel in the other. In 1921, on the 
other hand, 7 out of 18 companies showed a loss, one showed no 
gross profit, while the gross profit for the remaining companies 
ranged from two-tenths of a cent to almost $0.07 per bushel. 

The net trading profit, i. e., the net profit before deducting gains 
or losses on futures, was generally auite large in 1920. Two of the 
14 exporters showed slight losses while the profit of the remaining 
companies ranged from almost $0.01 to nearly $0.36 per bushel and 
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the average for all companies was almost $0.08 per bushel. In 1921 
the net trading profit was much smaller. Ten out of 18 companies 
showed a loss ranging from one-tenth of a cent to $0,323 per bushel, 
while the remaining concerns showed profits per bushel ranging from 
two-tenths of one cent to $0.05 per bushel. The average for all com- 
panies was three-tenths of a cent per bushel. 

The net profit per bushel including future gains and losses was 
slightly smaller in 1920 than the net trading profit, while in 1921 
all but two companies showed profits from their transactions in fu- 
tures. In 1920 the average results for all companies was a small loss 
on futures while m 1921 the average profit was $0,024 per bushel. 

Net profit on wheat for fobbers. — ^The companies engaged en- 
tirely or principally in fobbing show considerably lower per bushel 
averages for the net sales realization in 1920 than was the case for 
exporters; while in the following year the average for fobbers was 
higher. The following table shows the net sales realization, the cost 
of sales, the gross trading profit, general expenses, the net trading 
profit, the profit on futures, and the net trading profit including 
futures, of fobbers for 1920 and 1921. 

Table 31. — Salet realization, co8i of 8dle8, and net profit pet bushel for wheat 

fobbed, by companies, 1920 and 1921, 



Year and com- 
pany. 


Net sales 
realization. 


Cost Of 
sales. 




Deduct 
general 

expense. 


Net trading 
profit. 


Proflt or 
loss on 
ftitures. 


Total net 
profit in- 
cluding 
fatores. 


1921. 
1 


•2.15 
2.29 
2.237 
2L193 
2.338 
2.403 
l.fi01 


•2.086 
SL24 
2.273 
2.080 
2.308 
2.323 
1.471 


90.065 
.05 
1.036 
.104 
.03 
.08 
.03 


laooo 

.012 

.018 

.01 

.011 

.023 

.009 


10.096 
.038 
1.054 
.094 
.019 
.057 
.021 


190.004 
.003 
.072 
.001 
.009 
1.011 
.001 


9a052 


2 


.041 


3 


.018 


4 


.005 


5 


.028 


6 


.046 


7 


.022 






Average 


2.143 


2.085 


.058 


.011 


.047 


.003 


.05 


1920. 
1 


2.373 

2.076 

2.64 

Z483 

2.138 

2.89 

Z238 


21296 
1.963 
2.661 
2.431 
2.005 
2.832 
2.252 


.077 
.083 
1.021 
.062 
.043 
.058 
1.014 


.015 
.014 
.024 

•s 

.018 

.01 

.012 


.D63 
.069 
1.045 
.052 
.025 
1.048 
.026 




.062 


2 




.069 


3 




1.045 


4 




.052 


5... 




.025 


fl 


.004 

.067 

1 


.052 


7 


.(HI 






Average 


2L377 


2.311 


.066 


.013 


.063 


.001 


.054 



^liOSS. 



The average net sales realization ranged from about $2.08 per 
bushel to $2.89 per bushel in 1920, with an average for the seven 
companies of almost $2.38 per bushel. In 1921 the minimum aver- 
age price for a particular company was $1.50 per bushel and the 
maximum about $2.40, while the average for the seven companies 
was $2.14 per bushel. 

Two out of seven companies in 1920 and one company in 1921 
showed cost of sales in excess of the net sales realization, while the 
gross trading profit for the remaining companies ranged from a 
little over $0.04 per bushel to somewhat more than $0.08 per bushel 
in 1920 and from $0.03 to a little over $0.10 per bushel in 1921. 
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METHODS AND OPBBATIONS OF EXPORTERS. 



The general expenses varied considerably. In 1920 the smallest 
amount was $0.01 per bushel and the largest $0,024, while in 1921, 
due to a much larg^ volume of business, the range was from a mini- 
mum of 0.9 of a cent to $0,023 per bushel. 

Two companies in 1920 and one in 1921 showed a net trading loss. 
For the remaining concerns the net trading profit ranged from 
$0,025 per bushel to a maximum of $0,069 in 1920. The average 
for the seven companies was somewhat more than $0.05 in 1920 and 
not quite $0.05 per bushel in 1921. The range for individual fob- 
bers was much smaller than for exporters. 

In 1920 only two companies showed profits on futures. In one 
case this profit was large, almost $0.07 per bushel, and it changed the 
results for net trading from a loss to a profit. In 1921 two com- 
panies showed a loss on futures while the other five showed net gains 
on future transactions, but there was oiJy one case in which the per 
bushel profit on future operations was substantial. The average net 
profit, including futures, for all seven companies was slightly higher 
than the net trading profit in both years. 

Net profit on rye for exporters. — Each company exporting wheat 
also exported some rye in both 1920 and 1921. The average net 
sales realization for all companies was $2.05 per bushel in 1920 and 
$1.90 in 1921. The average gross trading margin was 3.7 cents per 
bushel in 1920 and only 1.4 cents per bushel in 1921. The net trad- 
ing profit, which shows the results exclusive of the profits or losses 
from futures, was 2.7 cents per bushel in 1920 and only 0.6 of a 
cent per bushel in 1921. In 1920 the average profit per bushel for 
all companies was increased 1.4 cents per bushel when futures were 
included, while the hedging profits and losses for all companies 
balanced in 1921. The following table shows for rye exports the 
net sales realization, the cost of sales, the gross trading profit, 
the general expense, the net trading profit, the profit or loss from 
futures, and the total net profit including futures, per bushel, by 
companies, for 1920 and 1921 : 

Table 32. — Sales reaiizatUmy cost of sales, and net profit per bushel for rye 

exported, "by companies, 1920 and 1921. 



Year and com- 
pany. 


Net sales 
tealisation. 


Cost of 

sales. 


Gross 

trading 
profit. 


Dedoet 

general 

expense. 


Net trading 
profit. 


Profit or 
loss on 
fatures. 


Total net 
profit In- 
cluding 
futures. 


1921. 
1 


$1,874 
1.129 
1.889 
1.405 
2.004 
2.002 
1.575 
2.243 
1.49 
1.7«2 
2.016 
1.452 
1,57 
1.061 
1.384 
1.887 
1.809 
l.(B 


$1,913 
1.12* 
1.896 
1.243 
2.044 
2.046 
1.594 
2.222 
1.549 
1.738 
2.00 
1.42 
La61 
1.598 
1.35 
2.247 
1.75 
1.619 


ISO. 039 
.005 

1.057 
.162 

1.04 
.046 

1.019 
.082 

1,059 
.024 
.016 
.032 
.009 
.063 
.084 

1.36 
.059 
.021 


$0,017 
.012 
.005 
.005 
.011 
.006 
.004 
.006 
.008 
.024 
.01 
.003 
.006 
.009 
.008 
.039 
.023 
.006 


1 $0,056 
1.007 
1.062 

.157 
1.051 

.04 
1.023 

.016 
1.067 


$0,006 
.003 
.052 


ISO. 05 


2 


1.004 


3 


1.01 


4 


.157 


5 


1.005 
1.004 
1.003 
1.004 
.117 


1.056 


6 


.036 


7 


1.026 


8 


.012 


9 


.05 


10 




11 


.006 
.029 
.004 
.054 
.026 
1.390 
.036 
.013 


1.112 
.006 
.001 

1.044 
.032 

1.087 
.019 
.018 


1.106 


12 


.035 


13 


.005 


u 


.01 


15 


.058 


M 


1.486 


17 


.055 


18 


.031 






jLvtmgfi. ... 


1.902 


1.888 


.014 


.008 


.006 




.006 


— 
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Table 32. — Sales realissation^ cost of sales, etc. — CJontinued. 



Year and com- 
paoy. 


Net sales 
realisation. 


Cost of 
sales. 


Gross 

trading 

profit. 


0educt 

general 

expense. 


Net trading 
profit- 


Profit or 
loss on 
futures. 


Total net 
profit in- 
cluding 

futures. 


1920. 
1 


t2.443 
1.0i)6 
2.014 
1.99 
2.128 
2.089 
2.304 
2.465 
1.697 
2.198 
2.12 
2.11 
2.336 
2.223 


$2,382 
1.931 
1.91 
1.050 
2.004 
2.068 
2.379 
2.418 
1.657 
2.148 
2.083 
2.061 
2.214 
2.188 


$0,061 
1.025 
.104 
.031 
.034 
.021 
1.075 
.047 
.04 
.05 
.038 
.039 
.122 
.035 


$0,021 
.007 
.015 
.007 
.004 
.01 
.009 
.011 
.02 
.000 
.009 
.000 
.020 
.018 


$D.04 
1.032 
.060 
.024 
.03 
.011 
1.084 
.036 
.02 
.041 
.029 
.02 
.093 
.017 


i$D.003 
.029 
.008 
.01 
1.007 
1.006 
.022 


$0,037 


2 


1.003 


3 


.097 


4 


.034 


5 


.023 


6 


.005 


7 


1.062 


8 


.036 


9 


.02 
1.019 
1.014 

.04 
1.051 

.033 


.04 


10 


.022 


11 


.015 


12 


.06 


13 


.042 


14 


.05 






Average 


2.051 


2.014 


.037 


.01 


.027 


.014 


.041 



^Loss. 



There was a wide variation in the net sales realization on rye for 
individual companies in both years. In 1920 the minimum sales real- 
ization for an individual company was about $1.70 per bushel and the 
maximum almost $2.47 per bushel, while in 1921 the lowest net sales 
realization was only $1.13 and the highest $2.24 per bushel. The gross 
trading profit on rye ranged from a loss of 7.6 cents per bushel to .i 
profit of a little over $0.12 in 1920, and from a loss of $0.36 to a profit 
of a little over $0.16 per bushel in 1921. In 1920, 2 companies out of 14 
showed a loss when the profit or loss on transactions in futures were 
excluded, while in 1921 there were 7 companies which showed a loss 
and 1 that showed no profit out of the total of 18 firms. The range 
for individual companies was from a loss of 8.4 cents to a profit of 
9.3 cents per bushel in 1920, and from a loss of nearly $0.40 per 
l3ushel to a profit of almost $0.16 per bushel in 1921. In 1920 the 
inclusion of gains and losses from futures generally increased the 
margin of profit or reduced the per bushel loss somewhat, but, as 
already pointed out, in 1921 the profits and losses of all companies 
combined were not changed by the inclusion of such gains or losses. 

Net profit on rye for fobbers. — There were only 4 of the 7 com- 
panies that sold wheat f.o.b. vessel for export in 1920 and 6 in 1921 that 
sold anyrve for export. The average sales realization for fobbers was 
consideraoly lower than the average sales realization for exporters in 
1920 and only slightly lower in 1921. In 1920 the average was almost 
$1.86 per bushel for fobbers as compared with $2.05 per bushel for 
exporters; while in 1921 the difference was only 0.7 of a cent per 
bushel, the average for both fobbers and exporters was about 
$1.90 per bushel. The average gross trading profit per bushel was 
slightly more than $0.18 for fobbers in 1920 and $0.27 in 1921. The 
average net trading profit was likewise large in both years. In 
1920 it was approximately $0.12 per bushel while in 1921 it was 
slightly more than $0.26 per bushel. The profits or losses on futures 
did not materially affect the results in either year. In 1920 the 
profits, including futures, were $0.12 per bushel and in 1921 a little 
over $0.25 per bushel. 

106205*— 22 8 
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The following table shows, for fobbers, the net sales realization, 
the cost of sales, the gross trading profit, the general expense, the 
net trading pront, the profit or loss on lutures, and the total net 
profit including futures, per bushel on rye for 1920 and 1921 : 

Table 33. — Sales realization, coat of sales, and net profit per hushel for rye 

fobbed, ly companies, 1920 and 1921, 



Year and com- 
pany. 


Net sales 
realization. 


Cost of 
sales. 


Gross 

trading 
profit. 


Deduct 
general 
expense. 


Net trading 
profit. 


Profit or 
loss on 
futures. 


Total net 
profit in- 
cluding 
futures. 


1. 


1021. 


fl.«13 
1.647 
1.605 
1.665 
2.230 
1.606 


S1.6G7 
1.623 
1.457 
1.651 
2.127 
1.991 


10.306 
.024 
.148 
.014 
.103 

1.385 


10.006 
.018 
.009 
.013 
.023 
.009 


10.296 
.006 
.139 
.001 
.080 

1.394 


i|0lO16 
.073 


fO.282 


2 


.079 


3 


.139 


4 




.001 


5 




.080 


6 




1 .394 






Average — 
1920. 








1.895 


1.623 


.272 


.010 


.262 


1.010 


.252 


1. 


1.844 
2.178 
1.034 
1.930 


1.706 
2.102 

1.3m 

1.846 


.138 

.076 

1.316 

.084 


.015 
.010 
.018 
.010 


.123 

.066 

1.334 

.074 


.005 

1.033 

.335 


.128 


2 


.033 


3 


.001 


4 


.074 




Average.... 








1.855 


1.726 


.129 


.014 


.115 


.005 


.120 



iLoss. 



In 1920 the minimum sales realization for an individual company 
was $1.03 and the maximum $2.18 per bushel, and in the following 
year the range was from $1.61 to $2.23 per bushel. One company 
in each year show:d a cost of sales in excess of its sales realization. 
In 1920 the gross trading profit ranged from a loss of almost $0.32 
per bushel to a profit of about $0.14 per bushel, while in the following 
year the range was from a loss of approximately $0.39 to a profit 
of nearly $0.31 per busheL The net trading profit showed a similar 
fluctuation for mdividual companies from a loss of about $0.33 per 
bushel to a profit of slightly more than $0.12 per bushel in 1920, and 
from a loss of a little over $0.39 to a profit of almost $0.30 per bushel 
in the following year. One company showed a very large profit on 
transactions in futures in 1920, amounting to over $0.33 per bushel, 
and in the following year another company showed gains on futures 
of over $0.07 per bushel. For all companies combined there was a 
profit of only 0.5 of a cent per bushel on future operations in 1920 
and a lors of $0.01 per bushel during the next year. 

Net profit on barmjy for exporters. — Eleven out of the 18 com- 
panies exporting wheat in 1921 also exported barley, while for 1920 
12 of the 14 companies exporting wheat also exported barley. The 
average net sales realization per bushel for all companies was $0.86 
in 1921 and $1,485 in 1920, but the average gross trading profit for 
all companies in 1921 was 1.2 cents per bushel as against 1.1 cents 
in 1920. The average net trading profit for all companies in 1921 
was 0.1 of a cent per bushel as against a loss of 0.7 of a cent per 
bushel in 1920. For both years the average profit per bushel from 
futures for all companies amounted to 0.9 of a cent, giving a total 
net profit per bushel of 1 cent in 1921 and of only 0.2 of a cent per 
bushel in 1920. 
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The following table shows for exporters of barley the net sales 
realization, the cost of sales, the gross trading profit, the general 
expense, the net trading profit, the profit or loss from futures, and 
the total net profit including futures, per bushel, by companies, for 
1920 and 1921 : 

Table 34. — Sales retUizaiiant coH of sales, and net profit per bushel for barley 

exported, by companies, 1920 and 1921, 



Year and com- 
pany. 


Net sales 
reattsatiao. 


CeetoT 
sales. 


Ones 
tnMling 
proftt. 


Deduct 
genena 
expense. 


Net trading 
profit. 


Profit or 
lomon 
ftitures. 

• 


Total net 
profit in- 
cluding 
futures. 


1921. 
1 


8a 838 

.689 

.894 

1.029 

1.242 

1.005 

.697 

.813 

1.014 

.777 

.911 


80)06 

.688 

.805 

.90t 

1,235 

1.184 

.897 

.773 

1.01 

.763 

.887 


80.032 

.006 

.089 

.125 

1.003 

1.140 


80.018 
.012 
.006 
.006 
.024 
.006 
.001 
.008 
.025 
.005 
.007 


80.014 

1.006 

.084 

.119 

1.117 

1.154 

i.OOt 

.032 

.000 

.009 

.017 


10.007 
.001 
.001 
.036 
.006 
.016 


10.031 


2 


1.006 


3 


.065 


4 


.155 


5 


1.111 


6 


1.138 


7 


1.001 


8 


.01 
.034 
.014 
.024 




.032 


9 




.009 


10 




.009 


11 


.0 6 


.063 






Average 


.86 


.848 


.012 


.011 


.001 


.009 


.01 


1980. 
1 


1.389 

L744 

L388 

1.88 

1.218 

1.286 

1.361 

2.097 

8.061 

1.728 

1.481 


1.883 

1.898 

L428 

1.492 

1.398 

1.188 

1.337 

t842 

196. 

1.729 

L82 

1.188 


.086 

.161 

1.04 

.088 

1.065 

.019 

.021 

.255 

.006 

1.007 

1.039 

1.109 


.084 

.021 

.006 

.016 

.007 

.004 

.013 

.000 

.02 

.000 

.009 

.009 


1.048 

.13 

1.016 

.022 

1.062 

.015 

.011 

.246 

.076 

1.016 

i.OiS 

1.118 


.017 
.015 

1.002 
.223 
.002 
.002 


1.031 


2 


.145 


3 


1.048 


4 


.02 


5 


.161 


6 


.017 


7 


.013 


8 


.246 







.076 


10 


1.023 


1.039 


u 


1.018 


12 


.033 


1.065 






Average 


1.485 


1.474 


.011 


.018 


i.OOT 


.009 


.002 



iLoes. 

I Less tban 0.05 of 1 per otnt 

The net sales realization for 1920 shows wide variations, from a 
minimum of $1.08 to a maximum of $3.06 per bushel. The range 
for 1921 was not so pronounced, extending from almost $0.70 to 
a little more than $1.24 per bushel. Of the 12 companies shown 
for 1920, 5 ^ow gross trading losses, while for 1921 losses are shown 
for 2 companies. Net trading losses are indicated for 6 companies 
in 1920, the range for all companies being from an average loss of 
almost $0.12 per bushel to a gain of about $0.25 per bushel. For 
1921 net trading losses were shown for 4 companies, the range 
for all companies being from an average loss of a little over $0.15 
to an average gain of about $0.12 per bushel. For 1920, 8 of the 
12 companies wowed transactions m futures, and of this number 
only 2 had losses. Seven of the 11 ccHnpanies in 1921 showed profits 
from operations in futures. For the total net profits, including 
futures, 5 companies showed losses in 1920, the range for this year 
being m>m an average loss of $0,085 to an average gain of almost 
$0.25 per bushel, while for 1921, 4 companies showed losses, the 
range for this year extending from an average loss of about $0.14 to 
an average gain of approximatdy $0.16 per bushel. 
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Net fkoftt on bakuby for fobbers. — Of the 7 oompanies engaged 
in wheat fobbing in 1920 and 1921, 4 fobbed barley in 1920 and 5 
in 1921. The average net sales realization per bushel for all com- 
panies was $1.56 in 1920 and almpst $0.95 in 1921. The gross trad- 
ing profit averaged 4.3 cents per bushel in 1920, while 1921 showed 
an average loss of 8.4 cents per bushel. The net trading profit 
averaged 3.1 cents per bushel in 1920. and for 1921 an average loss 
per bushel of 9.9 cents was shown. After adding the profit or loss 
irom futures the average profit was 2.9 cents for 1920 and the loss 
was 9.4 cents per bushel for 1921. 

The following table shows for fobbers the net sales realization, 
the cost of sal^, the gross trading profit, the general expense, the 
net trading profit, the profit or loss from futures, and the total net 
profit including futures, per bushel on barley, by companies, for 
1920 and 1921 : 

Table 35. — fifaie* realization, cost of sales, and net profit per bushel for barley 

fobbed, by companies, 1920 and 1921, 



Year and com- 
pany. 


Net sales 
realization. 


Cost of 
sales. 


Gross 

trading 

profit. 


Deduct 
general 
expense. 


Net trading 
profit. 


Profit or 
loss on 
futures. 


Total net 
profit, in- 
cluding 
futures. 


1. 


1921. 


10.612 

1.112 

l.«l 

1.002 

.507 


10.736 

1.073 

1.844 

1.005 

.59 


110.134 

.039 

1.234 

1.003 

.007 


90LQ09 
.Oil 
.01 
.008 
.022 


110.133 

.028 

1.244 

1.011 

1.015 




ISO. 133 


2 




.028 


3 


10.01 


1.234 


4 


1.011 


5 


.004 


».011 




Average — 
1920. 






. mo 


1.032 


1.084 


.015 


1.099 


.005 


1.094 


1. 


1.475 
1.807 
1.479 
1.06 


1.418 
1.729 
1.458 
1.213 


.057 

.078 

.021 

1.153 


.015 
.014 
.01 
.018 


.042 

.064 

.011 

1.171 


i.AOS 


.0!iy 


2 


.064 


3 


1.002 


.009 


4 


». 171 




Average .... 








1.56 


1.517 


.043 


.012 


.031 


1.002 


.029 



iLoss. 



The net sales realization for barley fobbed in 1920 ranged from 
$1.06 per bushel to about $1.81 per bushel. In 1921 the range was 
more marked, extending from approximately $0.60 to $1.61 per 
bushel. The gross trading profit in 1920 ranged from a loss of 15.3 
cents to a maximum profit of 7.8 cents per bushel. Three companies 
showed cost of sales in excess of the net sales realization in 1921. 
This gave for all companies a range in the gross trading profit from 
a loss of a little over $0.23 to a gain of almost $0.04 per bushel. 
The net trading profit for 1920 ranged from a loss, in the case of 
one company, of 17.1 cents per bushel, to a maximum profit of 6.4 
cents per bushel. Only one company showed a net trading profit 
in 1921, the range for all companies extending from a loss of a 
little over $0.24 to a profit of not quite $0.03 per bushel. Two 
fobbers dealt in futures on barley in 1920, both showing losses, and 
in the following year two fobbers showed profits from futures. 
The total profits for 1920, including futures, ranged from a loss of 
17.1 cents to a maximum gain of 6.4 cents per bushel. In 1921 only 
one company showed a profit on barley including futures, the 
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amount being 2.8 cents per bushel. The losses of the remaining 
companies ranged from 1.1 cents to 23.4 cents per bushel. 

Net propit on oats for bxpobters. — There were 13 companies that 
exported oats in 1920 and 11 companies in 1921. The average net 
realization from sales for all companies was about $0.90 per bushel 
in 1920 and about $0.69 in 1921. In 1920 a gross trading loss of 
1.8 cents per bushel is indicated as the average for all companies, 
while for 1921 there was a gross trading profit of 1.4 cents per bushel. 
The average net trading loss for all companies in 1920 was 2.8 cents 
per bushel and the average net trading profit in 1921 was 0.7 of a 
cent per bushel. Future operations showed an average net gain for 
both years, which, when added to the net trading profits, resulted in 
a total net loss for all companies of 2.3 cents per bushel in 1920 and 
a total net profit of 2.8 cents per bushel in 1921. The following table 
shows for exporters, by companies, the net sales realization, cost of 
sales, gross trading profit, general expense, net trading profit, profit 
or loss on futures, and the total net profit including futures, per 
bushel, for 1920 and 1921 : 

Tabls 36. — Sales realizaiianf cost of sales, and net profit per hushel for oats 

ew^ported, by companies, 1920 and 1921, 



Year and com- 
pany. 


Net sales 
reaUzatioD. 


Cestof 
sales. 


Gross 
trading 

profit. 


Deduct 

general 

expense. 


Net trading 
profit. 


Profit or 
loss on 
futures. 


Total net 
profit in- 
cluding 
futures. 


1921. 
1 


9a623 
.4171 
.504 
1.029 
.715 
.922 
.51« 
.50 
.498 
.542 
.396 


90.638 
.461 
.423 
.904 
.678 
.957 
.582 
.482 
.469 
.64 
.457 


itaoi5 

.01 

.081 

' .125 

.037 

1.035 

t.01« 

.018 

.029 

.002 

^061 


80.018 
.012 
.005 
.006 
.01 
.006 
.004 
.009 
.005 
.006 
.008 


110.033 

1.002 

.076 

.119 

.027 

1.041 

1.02 

.009 

.024 

1.004 

1.069 


SO. 006 
.001 

1.024 
.036 
.004 
.031 

1.042 
.002 

1.004 
.017 
.049 


110.027 


2 


1.001 


3 


.052 


4 


.155 


5 


.031 


ft 


1.01 


7 


1.062 


8 


.011 


9 


.02 


10 


.013 


11 


1.02 






Average — 


.685 


.671 


.014 


.007 


.007 


.021 


.028 


1920. 
1 


.899 
.829 
.902 
.8S» 
.963 
.955 
.907 
.995 
.791 
.857 
.885 
1.02 
L018 


.898 
.792 
.916 
.843 

1.13 
.95 
.868 
.911 
.795 
.849 
.895 

1.066 
.972 


.001 

.037 

1.014 

.016 

».in 

.005 

.039 

.024 

1.004 

.008 

1.03 

1.046 

.046 


.085 

.021 

.006 

.015 

.007 

.008 

.011 

.01 

.02 

.009 

.029 

.019 

.008 


1.084 

.016 

1.02 

.001 

1.184 

.002 

.028 

.014 

1.024 

1.001 

1.059 

1.065 

.038 


.017 
1.003 
1.U02 
1.087 
.174 
.009 
1.029 


1.067 


2 


.013 


3 


1.022 


4 


1.066 


5 


1.01 


6 


.011 


7 


1.001 


8 


.014 


9 


1.004 
.018 


1.028 


10 


.017 


11 


1.059 


12 


.057 
1.002 


1.008 


13 


.036 






Average — 


.895 


.913 


1.018 


.01 


1.028 


.005 


1.023 



Loss. 

In 1920 the averagje per bushel sales realization ranged from about 
.79 to $1.02, while in 1921 the range was from almost $0.40 to about 
$1.03. Five of the 13 -companies showed gross trading losses in 1920, 
and in 1921 gross trading losses are shown for 4 of the 11 companies. 
Net trading losses are shown for. seven companies in 1920, the 
greatest amounting to 18.4 cents, per bushel wnile the largest gain 
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was 3.8 cents per bushel. For 1921 there were six companies 
that showed net trading losses, the largest being 6.9 cents per 
bushel. The remaining companiU showel profits ^ing as high 
as 11.9 cents per bushel. In 1920, 11 of the 13 companies hedged 
on oats, 6 showing net losses and 5 net gains from these opera- 
tions. All of the companies represented in 1921 traded in oats 
futures, and only 3 out of the 11 showed net losses therefrom. In 

1920, after including the results of future trading, 8 of the 13 com- 
panies showed losses ranging from 0.1 of a cent per bushel to 8.6 
cents; while 5 companies showed profits ranging from 1.1 cents to 
3.6 cents per bushel. Five of the 11 companies in 1921 showed total 
net losses, including the results from futures, the range being from 
0.1 of a cent to 6.2 cents per bushel, while the profits of the remain- 
ing companies ranged from 1.1 cents to 15.5 cents per bushel. 

Net profit on oats for fobbers.— Six of the foboers whose profits 
are presented in this report bought and sold oats in 1920 and eight 
in 1921. The net sales realization for all companies averaged about 
$0.87 per bushel in 1920 and about $0.57 per bushel in 1921. For all 
companies combined an average gross trading loss of 0.3 of a cent 
per bushel is shown for 1920 and 2.6 cents per bushel for 1921, 
while the net trading loss for 1920 was 1.7 cents, and for 1921 it was 
3.5 cents per bushel. Futures transactions showed a net profit for 
all companies combined both in 1920 and 1921, which, when added 
to the net trading profit, made a total net profit for all companies of 
1 cent per bushed in 1920 and a net loss of 1.5 cents per bushel in 

1921. The following table shows, for fobbers, by companies, the net 
sales realization, cost of sales, gross trading profit, general expense, 
net trading profit, profit or loss on futures, and total net profit 
including ftitures, per bushel, for 1920 and 1921 : 

Table 37. — Sales realization, cost of sales, oiitf net profit per bushel for oats 

fobbed, by companies, 1920 and 1921, 



^ 


Sfear and com- 
pany. 


Net sales 
realization. 


gostof 
sales. 


Ones 
trading 
profit. 


Deduct 

general 

expense. 


Nettradljig 


Profit or 
loss on 
futures. 


Total net 
profit in- 
cluding 
futures. 




profit. 


1. 


1021. 


ta554 
.604 
.473 
.783 

.623 
.405 
.667 


ia573 
.763 
.532 
,871 
.622 
.750 
.398 
.616 


i|a021 
M59 
1.059 
1.088 
1.024 
1.156 
.007 
.052 


fa 008 
.012 
.017 
.01 
.01 
.022 
.000 
.011 


ifa029 
1.171 
1.076 
1.096 
1.034 
1.158 
1.002 
.041 


fa 008 

.161 
.072 
.114 
.041 
.100 


ifa021 


2 


1.01 


3 


1.004 


4 


.016 


5 


.007 


6 


1.052 


7 


1.002 


8 


1.024 


.017 




Average — 
1920. 






.569 


.595 


1.026 


.009 


1.035 


.02 


1.015 


1. 


.82 

.852 

1.607 

.791 

.584 
.892 


.833 
.846 
1.645 
.753 
.612 
.846 


1.013 
.006 

.052 

.039 

1.028 

.046 


015 
013 
01 

.018 

.01 

.013 


1.028 

1.007 

.042 

.021 

1.038 

.033 


.036 
1.01 
1.04 
1.059 


.008 


2 


1.017 


3 


.002 


4 


1.038 


6 


1.038 


6 --- 


.068 


.101 




Average — 






.871 


.874 


1.003 


.014 


1.017 


.027 


.01 



iLoss. 



A rather wide range was shown for the net sales realization in 
1920, the lowest average being about $0.58 and the highest almost 
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$1.70 per bnshel. The range in 1921 extended from about $0.41 to 
$0.78 per bushel. Two of the six companies showed gross trading 
losses in 1920, while for 1921 six of the eight companies showed 
gross trading losses. Of the three companies showing net trading 
fosses in 1920, the greatest loss averaged 3.8 cents per l)ushel, while 
the largest gain for a particular company was 4.2 cents per bushel. 
For 1921 one company showed an average net trading profit of 4.1 
cents per bushel and the remaining seven companies showed losses 
ranging from 0.2 of a cent per bushel to 17.1 cents per bushel. All 
but one company dealt in oats futures in 1920, three companies show- 
ing losses therefrom and two companies gains, so that tor the total 
net profits, including futures, 3 companies showed profits ranging 
from 0.2 of a cent to 10.1 cents per bushel, and three companies 
showed losses ranging from 1.7 cents to 3.8 cents per bushel. For 
1921 all except one company dealt in oats futures and only one 
company showed a loss from the year's transactions. Three com- 
panies showed profits, including futures, ranging from 0.7 of a cent 
per bushel to 1.7 cents per bushel, while five companies had losses, 
ranging from 0.2 of a cent per bushel to 5.2 cents per bushel. 

Net profit on corn for exporters. — Of the companies here con- 
sidered 13 exported corn in 1920 and 15 in 1921. The average net 
sales realization for all companies was about $1.36 per bushel in 
1920 and $0.80 in 1921. The gross trading profit for all companies 
in 1920 averaged 2.5 cents per bushel, and in 1921 there was a loss 
of 0.6 of a cent a bushel; while an average net trading profit of 
1.2 cents per bushel is shown for all companies in 1920 and a net 
trading loss of 1.3 cents per bushel in 1921. The net results of 
transactions in futures for all companies in 1920 changed the net 
trading profit result to an average net loss of 1.4 cents per bushel; 
while for 1921 the net trading loss is changed, after including gains 
from futures, to an average net profit of 0.1 of a cent per bushel. 

The following table gives, for exporters, by companies, the net 
sales realization, cost of sales, gross trading profit, general expense, 
net trading profit, profit or loss on futures, and total net profit in- 
cluding futures, per bushel on corn for 1920 and 1921 : 

Table 38. — Sale$ realization, cost of sales, and net pro/It per bushel for com 

exported, hy companies, 1920 and 1921, 



Year and com- 
pany. 



1921. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

]£ 

AveiagA 
iLoss. 



Net sales 
realization. 



10. $78 
.69 
.S79 
.748 
.817 



.766 

• aOf 
.000 

.745 

.807 

.708 

.733 

.69 

.818 



.80 



Cost of 
sales. 



10.876 
.601 
.811 
.774 
.831 
.854 
.767 
.879 
.886 

. .746 
.81 
.698 
.841 
.709 
.816 



Gross 

trading 

profit. 



80.002 
VOOl 

.068 
1.026 
1.014 
1.016 

.008 
1.015 
1.03 



1.003 

.01 

1.106 

1.019 

.002 



1.006 



Deduct 
general 
expense. 



80.018 
.011 
.006 
.006 
.01 
.006 
.004 
.006 
.025 
.006 
.009 
.007 
.039 
.028 
.006 



.007 



Net trading 
profit. 



180.016 
1.012 

.063 
1.032 
1.024 
1.02 

.004 
1.02 
1.045 
1.005 
1.012 

.003 
1.147 
1.042 
1.006 



1.018 



Profit or 
loss on 
futures. 



80.007 
.002 

1.003 
.031 
.022 
.019 
.002 
.001 
024 
.006 
.024 

1.004 
.104 
.008 
.087 



.014 



Total net 
profit in- 
cluding 
futures. 



^80.009 

1.01 

.06 

1.001 

1.002 

1.001 

.006 

1.010 

1.021 

.001 

.012 

1.001 

1.043 

1.084 

.081 



.001 
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Table 28. — Sales realization, cost of tales, etc. — Ck>ntinued. 



Year and com> 
pany. 


Net sales 
realization. 


Costal 
sales. 


Gross 

trading 

profit. 


Deduct 

general 

expense. 

1.084 
.081 
.007 
.018 
.008 
.011 
.009 
.011 
.009 
.009 
.009 
.03 
.019 


Net trading 
profit. 


Proat or 
loss on 
futures. 


Total net 
pr(^t in- 
cluding 
futures. 


1.. 


1920. 


S2.105 
.98 
1.581 
1.617 
1.161 
1.533 
1.157 
1.622 
1.096 
1.086 
.992 
1.607 
1.629 


SI. 672 
.951 
1.626 
1.616 
1.177 
1.438 
1.147 
1.585 
1.581 
1.066 
1.134 
1.687 
1.767 


1.433 
.009 

1.045 
.001 

1.016 
.095 
.01 
.087 
.114 
.03 

1.142 
.06 

1.138 


$.349 
.006 

1.062 

1.017 

1.019 

.064 

.001 

.026 

.105 

.021 

1.151 

.03 

1.167 


$.017 
1.029 
1.005 
1.381 
.029 
1.057 
1.025 


1.366 


2 


1.021 


3 


1.057 


4 


1.398 


5 


.01 


6 


.027 


7.. 


• 


1.024 


g 


.026 


9 


.122 
.005 
.067 


.227 


10 


.026 


11 


1.084 


12 


.03 


13 


.003 


1.154 




Average — 






1.359 


1.334 


.025 


.013 


.012 


1.026 


1.014 



iLoss. 



For 1920 the average net sales realization for the different com- 
panies showed wide variations, ranging from $0.98 per bushel to 
almost $2.11 per bushel. The variation in 1921 was not nearly so 
pronounced, the range extending from $0.69 to about $0.88 per bushel. 
Four of the 13 companies in 1920 showed gross trading losses ; while 
for 1921, 9 of the 15 companies showed otoss trading losses and 1 
company showed neither gain nor loss. Tor 1920 the net trading 
profits, ranging from one-tenth of a cent to 34.9 cents per bushel, are 
shown for 8 companies ; and for the remaining 5 companies net trad- 
ing losses are shown which ranged from 1.7 cents to 15.7 cents per 
bushel. For 1921 only 3 of the 15 companies show net trading 
profits, ranging from three-tenths of a cent to 6.3 cents per bushel ; 
the remaining 12 companies showed net trading losses which ranged 
from five-tenths of a cent to 14.7 cents per bushel. All except 2 of 
the companies in 1920 dealt in futures on com ; 6 companies showed 
profit from these transactions and 5 losses, which, when added to the 
net trading profits or losses, gave for 7 companies total net profits 
ranging from 1 cent to 36.6 cents per bushel, and for 6 companies 
total net losses ranging from 2.1 cents to 39.8 cents per bushel. All 
of the companies dealt in futures on corn in 1921, 2 of the companies 
showing losses of three-tenths of a cent and four-tenths of a cent, 
respectively, and the remaining 13 companies showing gains ranging 
from one-tenth of a cent to 10.4 cents per bushel. When these 
futures profits and losses were included, net profits were shown for 5 
companies, ranging from one-tenth of a cent to 6 cents per bushel, 
and net losses for 10 companies ranging from one-tenth of a cent to 
4.3 cents per bushel. 

Net profit on cjorn for fobbers. — ^Results aro presented for 
seven companies that fobbed corn in 1920 and for eight com- 
panies in 1921. The average net sales realization per bushel 
for all companies combined amounted to almost $1.50 in 1920 
and a little over $0.82 in 1921. For all companies combined a 
gross trading loss of 3.6 cents per bushel was shown for 1920 and 
a loss of three-tenths of a cent per bushel for 1921, while the net trad- 
ing loss for all companies averaged 4.9 cents per bushel in 1920 and 
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1.3 oents per bushel in 1921. The futures operations showed a profit 
averaging for all companies 2.1 cents per bushel in 1920 and 1.9 
cents per bushel in 1921. When the profits on futures were included 
the total net loss was reduced to 2.8 cents per bushel in 1920 and a 
total net profit of six-tenths of a cent per bushel was shown for 1921. 
The following table shows, for fobbers, by companies, the net sales 
realization, cost of sales, gross trading profits, general expense, net 
trading profit, profit or loss on futures, and total net profit including 
futures, per bushel on corn for 1920 and 1921 : 

Table 39. — Sales realisation, cost of aaHeSy and net profit per hutKel for com 

fobbed, by companies, 19S0 and 1921, 



Year and com- 
pany. 


Net sales 
roallsatioo. 


Cost of 
sales. 


Gross 
trading 
profit. 


Deduct 

general 

expense. 


Nettrading 
pffoAt. 


Profit or 
loss on 
futures. 


Total net 
profit in- 
cluding . 
futures. 


1921. 
1 


10.78 
.875 
.74 
.719 
.787 
.802 
.408 
1.025 


90.785 
.867 
.688 
.852 
.801 
.917 
.406 
.979 


180.005 

.006 

.052 

M33 

1.014 

1.025 

.003 

.046 


10.009 
.011 
.017 
.Ok 
.011 
.022 
.009 
.011 


ISO. 014 
1.003 

.035 
1.143 
1.0S5 
1.047 
1.006 

.065 


80.013 
.053 
.072 
.111 
.039 

1.038 


ifO.OOl 


2 


.05 


3 


.107 


4 


1.032 


5 


.014 


6 

7 


».085 
1.006 


8 


1.024 


.011 






Average 


.821 


.824 


1.003 


.01 


1.013 


.019 


.006 


1920. 
1 


1.647 
1.079 
2.000 
3.236 
1.667 
1.325 
1.625 


1.61 

1.076 

1.895 

3.138 

1.672 

1.362 

1.714 


.067 

.003 

.174 

.096 

1.005 

1 .037* 

1.080 


.015 

.013 

.024 

.009 

.018 

.01 

.013 


.022 
1.01 
.15 
.089 
1.023 
1.047 
1.102 


».047 

1.006 

1.393 

1.08 

1.034 


1 .025 


2 


1 .016 


3 


1.243 


4 


.009 


5 


1 .057 


8 , 


1.047 


7 


.068 


1.034 






Average — 


1.496 


1.632 


1.036 


.013 


1.049 


.021 


1.Q28 



iLoss. 



The net sales realization for the different companies in 1920 showed 
variations ranging from about $1.08 to almost $3.24 per bushel^ 
while the variations in 1921 ranged from approximately $0.41 to 
nearly $1.03 per bushel. Gross profits are shown for four companies 
in 1920, the remaining three companies showing losses; and for 1921 
four companies showed gross profits and the remaining four com- 
panies losses. Three companies showed net trading profits in 1920 
ranging from 2.2 cents to 15 cents per bushel and four companies 
showed net trading losses ranging from 1 cen' to 10.2 cents per 
bushel. For 1921 two companies showed net trading profits of 3.5 
cents per bushel each and six companies showed net trading losses 
ranging from 0.3 of a cent to 14.3 cents per bushel. In 1920 all 
except one company dealt in futures on corn, one company showing a 
net gain and the remaining five net losses from these transactions. 
When the profits and losses from futures transactions were included, 
the total net trading profits amounted to a gain of 0.9 of a cent in the 
case of one company, while total net losses ranging from 1.6 cents to 
24.3 cents per bushel were incurred by the other six companies. In 
ld21 all except one company dealt in futures on com, five companies 
showing net gains ranging from 1.3 cents to 11.1 cents per bushel, and 
two companies showing net losses of 2.4 cents and 3.8 cents per bushel, 
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respectively, which, when added to the net trading profits, showed 
total net profits ranging from 1.1 cents to 10.7 cents per bushel in the 
case of four companies, and net losses ranging from 0.1 of a cent to 
8.5 cents per bushel in the case of the remaining four companies. 

Section 11. Frequency and rate of return on turnover. 

A very significant fact in the grain exporting business is the 
frequency of the turnover of the capital employed. Export and 
fob sales are usually made in comparatively large quantities and 
the lapse of time between the purchase and sale of grain is short. 
In 1920 the companies engaged lar^ly in the export business had 
an average turnover of about 23 times the capital stock, surplus, 
and reserves, and an average of 31 times in 1921. The fobbers had 
an average turnover of 20 times in 1920 and over 21 in the follow- 
ing year. Taking individual companies, there were four instances 
of concerns having a turnover in excess of 100 times in 1920 and 
1921, while there were 13 in excess of 50 times, and only four with 
a turnover of less than 10 times in both vears. Some grain mer- 
chants, it may be noted, are "in and out" of the business during 
the year, i. e., they are not active in the trade throughout the year. 

On the total funds employed in the business, i. e., the capital 
stock, surplus, reserves, and borrowed money, the turnover was less 
frequent. The average turnover for exporters was 10 times in 1920 
and about 15 times in 1921, and for fobbers the average was 8 
times in 1920 and about 13 times in the following year. For ex- 
porters and fobbers combined there were no instances for individual 
companies of a turnover in excess of 100 times on the total funds 
employed in the business, and only one, a fobber, in excess of 50 
times. Fifteen companies had a turnover of less than 10 times in 
the two years. 

The average rate of return on the capital stock, surplus, and re- 
serves per turnover for exporters was about 2.5 per cent in 1920 
and not quite 1 per cent in 1921, while for fobbers the average was 
1.0 and 1.8, respectively. For individual exporters and fobbers there 
was a wide variation. For exporters the range was from a minimum 
profit of four-tenths of 1 per cent to a maximum of 10.3 per cent in 
1920, and from a loss of 1.1 per cent to a profit of 4.7 per cent in 
the loUowing year. The range for fobbers was from a loss of 1.8 
to a profit of 3.5 per cent in 1920 and from a loss of about 1.4 to a 
gain of nearly 3.5 per cent in 1921. 



Chapter VII. 
THE UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION. 



Section 1. Belatioiu of Orain Corporation to the inquiry. 

The Senate resolution directing the export grain inquiry specifically 
stated that the commission should begin "with the harvest of the 
1919 croj) " and that " it is requested that the United States Grain 
Corporation, the Department of Agriculture, and other Government 
departments and the United States Food Administration make avail- 
able all the pertinent records from these several departments and 
organizations for the use of the commission." 

The export movement from the United States of a new crop of 
wheat, rye, or barley is usually large during the last four months of 
each calendar year, and most of a crop that is exported is shipped 
during the fiscal year ending June 30. The examination of the 
books and records of the principal firifis exporting grain from the 
Gulf and Atlantic seaboara ports disclosed the fact that the quantity 
of grain exported or sold for export by them was very small for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. This was due to the fact that Uie 
United States Grain Corporation was designated, by Executive order, 
as the agency to carry out the provision of the law guaranteeing the 
minimum price of wheat. (See p. 97.) In order to maintain this 
minimum price and to protect the Government against loss, the Grain 
Corporation purchased and sold the bulk of the 1919 crop exported. 
Hence it was necessary to examine the accounts of the Grain Corpo- 
ration and to report the facts in order to adequately answer the 
inquiry of the Senate. As the Grain Corporation was not operated 
for profit and its activities were not comparable with those of private 
concerns, the discussion of its operations are presented in a separate 
chapter. 

Section 2. Conditions prior to organization. 

There was a distinct shortage of wheat in the United States in 
1917. The production in 1916 was less than 640,000,000 bushels, or 
more than 37 per cent smaller Uian the 1915 crop, which was over a 
billion bushels. The prospects for the 1917 wheat crop were very 
poor. Owing to the fast shrinking merchant shipping space, result- 
ing from the destruction of tonnage by unrestricted submarine war- 
fare and the diversion of ships to the transportation of troops and 
munitions, it was practically impossible to reach the wheat in the 
distant markets of Ar^ntina and Australia, and the Allies were 
forced to rely on America for the bulk of their supply of wheat and 
wheat flour. Influenced by the above conditions, the price of wheat 
of the 1916 crop advanced rapidly, reaching a nigh point in May, 
1917, when cash wheat in Chicago sold as high as $3.45 per bushel. 
The wheat and flour markets were totally demoralized, and specu- 
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lation in these commodities developed to such an extent that the 
directors of the Chicago Board of Trade prohibited further trading 
in May futures and forced settlement of outstanding May contracts 
at a price fixed by a committee, which named $3.18 per bushel. After 
this, prices began to drop and millers and dealers be^an buying only 
for current demands. On July 10, 1917, the Food Administrator 
addressed the President, describing the situation in part as follows : * 

During recent months the alUed governments have consolidated their buying 
into one hand in order that they might relieve the burden of speculation from 
their own consumers, and as the restricted exports to neutrals are but a minor 
item, the export price, if not controlled, is subject to the will of the allied 
buyer, and, in a great measure, the American producer left to his judgment and 
without voice. 



The net result of this situation is that unless some strong and efficient gov- 
ernment action is immediately settled and brought into play, the American 
producer will face a slump in wheat, and in any event the price of export wheat 
will be dictated by a single agency and the American consumer wiU be faced 
with a large part of the essential breadstuff having passed into the hands of 
speculators. 

The Government believed it faced two important problems — first, 
to stabilize the price of wheat at a point sufficiently high to stimulate 
production and at the same time to keep the price of breadstuflfs as 
low as possible to the consumer, and second, to establish a control 
over the distribution of wheat and flour by retaining in this country 
a quantity sufficient for domestic consumption and at the same time 
giving the maximum available quantity to the Allies. These factors 
were among conditions which led to the passage of the food control 
law. 

Section 3. Ooyernment price control. 

Unfted States Food Administration. — On April 7, 1917, the day 
following the declaration of war against Germany, the Council 
of National Defense cabled Herbert Hoover, who was then in 
Europe, requesting him to become "its advisor upon food and price 
problems." Mr. Hoover returned on May 7, 1917, and the President 
appointed him Food Administrator of the United States, pending 
legislation authorizing control of food distribution and prices.^ 

The Food Administrator began at once to lay the foundation for 
a food control law, and his recommendations and those of the Presi- 
dent regarding food control were embodied in a bill known as the 
Lever bill, introduced in Congress on June 11, 1917, which became 
a law August 10 of the same year. 

The reason for the enactment and the purpose of the Lever Act 
is stated in section 1 of the amended act, as follows : 

That by reason of the existence of a state of war, it is essential to the 
national security and defense, for the successful prosecution of the war, and 
for the support and maintenance of the Army and Navy to assure an adequate 
supply and equitable distribution, and to facilitate the moTement of foods, feeds, 
wearing apparel, containers primarily designed or intended for containing 
foods, feeds, or fertilizers; fuel, Including fuel oil and natural gas, and fertilizer 
and fertilizer ingredients, tools, utensils. Implements, machinery, and equipment 



« The Officia] Bulletin, Jmlir 11, iai7, p. 3. 

* War Industries Board, Qovernment Control Oyer Prices, p. 40. 
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required for the actual production of foods, feeds, and fuel, hereafter in this act 
called necessaries; to prevent, locally or generally, scarcity, monopolization, 
hoarding, injurious speculation, manipulation, and private controls affecting 
such supply, distribution, and movement; and to establish and maintain gov- 
ernmental control of such necessaries during the war. 

This act gave the President authority to create any agency or 
agencies and to utilize any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment in carrying out its provisions. On August 10, 1917, the same 
da^ the food control act was approved, the President issued an Exec- 
utive order creating the United States Food Administration and 
appointing Herbert Hoover United States Food Administrator. 
The above act and Executive order gave a legal status to what had 
already been done in the previous three months by the Food Admin- 
istrator, who, working under a special allowance from the President's 
emergency fund, had built up a staff of 450 persons and was ready to 
begin the administration of the food^control law. 

On August 14, L917, the President, acting under authority of sec- 
tion 5 of the food control act, issued a proclamation requiring " all 
persons, firms, corporations, and associations engaged in the business 
of either storing or distributing wheat or rve, as owners, lessees. 
or operators of warehouses or elevators," and all manufacturers oi 
any products derived from wheat or rye (except mills with a daily 
capacity of 100 barrels or less and farmers and cooperative associa- 
tions of farmers) to secure a license from the Food Administrator 
on or before September 1, 1917. Proclamations were issued on Octo- 
ber 8, 1917, requiring wholesale dealers in various grain and grain 
products, and on November 7, 1917, requiring bakers of bread, cakes, 
crackers, etc. (except those consuming less than 10 barrels of flour 
per month), to secure license from the Tood Administrator. 

Licenses were issued under the above proclamations conditioned 
upon the licensee observing the regulations issued by the Food Ad- 
ministrator, among which were regulations providing that the licensee 
should sell such commodities " at not more than a reasonable advance 
over the actual purchase price of the particular products without re- 
^rd to the market or replacement value at the time of such sale." 
The regulations provided " that if any licensee pays more for wheat 
than the customanr market price in that locality, as evidenced by the 
price established tor Government purchases at the nearest terminal 
market, less freight, he shall not be permitted to charge as costs the 
excess over such market price." 

Guaranteed wheat prices. — ^UniJer the food control act of August 
10, 1917, the United States Government undertook to guarantee to 
the producers of wheat a price to be fixed by the President. The 
President was. authorized, whenever he should find that "an emer- 
gency exists requiring stimulation of the production of wheat," and 
that it was essential that producers should have the benefits of the 
guaranteed price, " to determine and fix and to give public notice 
of what under specified conditions is a reasonable guaranteed price 
for wheat in order to assure such producers a reasonable profit." 
The law fixed the minimum guaranteed price for the 1918 wheat crop 
" based upon No. 1 northern spring or its equivalent at not less than 
$2 per bushel at the principal interior primary markets." The 
guaranteed price determined by the President for the 1918 crop was 
somewhat higher than the minimum, as shown below. (See p. 98.) 
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Fair price roR the 1917 wheat crop. — ^The minimum price of $2 
per bushel fixed by Congress for the 1918 wheat crop did not apply 
to the 1917 harvest. The President, acting under authority of the 
food control act, appointed a committee ' to conduct an inquiry into 
all the different factors in the grain situation and to make a report 
which would enable him to establish a price for the 1917 wheat crop. 
The committee reported to the President on August 30, 1917, recom- 
mending " that the price on No. 1 northern spring wheat, or its 
equivalent, at Chicago be $2.20 per bushel." The following table 
shows the prices recommended for the different kinds of No. 1 wheat: 

Table 40. — Prices established by the Government for No. 1 wheat per bushel, 

Chicago basis, by kinds, for the 1917 crop. 



Kind of wheat. 


Price per 
biMhel. 


Kind of wheat. 


Price per 
bufdiel. 


Dark hard winter 


12.24 
, 2.20 
2.20 
2.16 
2.18 
2.24 
2.20 
2.18 


Humpback « 


12.10 


Hard winter 


2.24 


Red winter 


Duruna 


2.20 


Yrtlow hard winter. 


Red dnnnn 


2.13 


Soft red winter 


Red waUa 


2.13 


Dftrk northern ^riPf . , 


Hard white 


2.20 


Northern sprtngT. . . .1 


Soft white 


2.18 


Red sDrine 


White club 


2.10 









The price for No. 2 grade for each kind of wheat was fixed at 3 
cents per bushel less than No. 1, while No. 3 was 6 cents less and 
No. 4 10 cents less than No. 1. The differentials from the Chicago 
basis for the princii)al interior terminal and seaport markets were 
also fixed, as shown in the following table : 

Table 41. — Differential in cents per bushel between the market prices at im- 
portant interior terminal and seaport markets for the 1917 wheat crop. 



Market. 


Differential per bushel. 


Market. 


Differential per bushel. 


Chicago 


Base price. 
Do. 
Do. 

2 cent-8 less than base. 

3 c«its less than base. 

Do. 


Omaha........ 


5 cents less than base. 


New Orleans 


Kansas City 


Do. 


Galveston 


Buffalo fe 


Rtitmtn Tnof« tfi^r. h^ise. 


8 1 . Louis 


Baltimore 


9 cents more than base. 


Duluth 


Philadelphia 


Do. 


Minneapolis r . 


New York 


10 rents VM>rA than hAffl. 









Subsequent to August 30, 1917, three changes were made in the 
differentials; first, arrangements were made n)r overseas transport 
from the Pacific coast and the base price for bulk wheat was fixed 
at $2.05 for Pacific Northwest points and $2.10 for California points; 
second, a i;eduction of 2 cents per bushel was made at Philadelphia, 

* H. A. Qardeld, president of Williams College, chairman ; Charles G. Barrett, president 
Farmers' Union, Union City, Ga. ; William N. Doak, vice president Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, Roanc^e, va. ; Edw. F. Ladd, president North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fargo, N. Dak. ; R. Goodwin Rhett, iweiddent Chamber of Commerce of United 
states, Charleston, S. C. ; J. W. Shortill, secretary National Council of Farmers Coopera- 
tlTe Association, York, Nebr. ; James W. Snlliran, American Federation of Labor, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. ; L. J. Tabor, master Ohio State Grange BarnesviUe, Ohio ; Frank W. Taussig, 
cnairman of U. S. Tarlft Commission ; Theo. N. Vail, president American Telephone k 
Telegraph Co., Ne-' York City ; Eugene B. Funk, president National Corn Association, 
Blooraington, 111. ; Uarry J. Waters, president Kansas State Agricultural College^ Manhat- 
tan, Kana. 
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Baltimore, and New York, " in consequence of the suspension of 
increase of rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission " ; and 
third, all wheat below No. 3, Federal grading, was purchased " upon 
merits instead of grade." 

In announcing the above prices as the fair prices to be paid for 
Government purchases on August 30, 1917, the President said : 

Section 11 of the Food Act provides, among other things, for the purchase 
and sale of wheat and flour by the Ooyemment, and appropriates money for 
that purpose. The purchase of wheat and flour for our allies, and to a con- 
siderable degree for neutral countries also, has been placed under the con- 
trol of the Food Administrator. I have appointed a committee to determine 
a fair price to be paid in government purchases. The price now recommended 
by that committee $2.20 per bushel at Chicago for the basic grade will be 
rigidly adhered to by the Food Administration. 

Guaranteed price roR the lois wheat crop. — As already stated, 
Congress by section 14 of the food control act approved August 10, 
1917, gave the President power to fix reasonable ^aranteed prices 
for wheat and named $2 per bushel at the principal interior primary 
markets as the minimum guaranteed price for the 1918 crop. The 
President, acting under authority of the above act, by proclamation 
dated February 21, 1918, stated: 

I do hereby determine and fix, and give public notice of reasonable guar- 
anteed prices for No. 1 northern spring wheat and its equiyalent at the re- 
spective principal primary markets, 

as shown in the following table: 

Table 42. — Prices of wheat gwMranteed hy the Government for the 1918 crop. 



Market. 



Chicago, ni 

Omaha, Nebr 

Kansas Clt3F) Mo... 

8t. Louis, Mo 

Minneftpolis, Minn . 

Dnluth, Minn 

New York, N.Y... 
PhiladelpmiLPa... 

Baltimore, Md 

Newport News, Va 
Charleston, S.C.... 

Savannah, Qa 

Portlaiid, Ores 



Price 

per 

bushel. 



12.20 
2.15 
2.15 
2.18 
2.17 
2.17 
2.28 
2.27 
2. 27 
2.27 
2.27 
2.27 
2.05 



Market. 



Seattle, Wash 

San Frandsoq. CaHf . . 
Los Angeles, CaUf. . . . 

Oalyeston, Tex 

New Orleans, La 

Salt Lake GitT, Utah. 

Great Falls, Mont 

Spokane, wash 

Focatello, Idaho 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Oklahoma City, Okla 
Wiehito, Kans 



Price 

per 

bushel. 



$2.05 
2.10 
2.10 
2.20 
2.20 
2.00 
2. 00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.09 
2.05 
2.08 



The above prices apply to No. 1 northern spring, No. 1 hard 
winter, No. 1 red winter, No. 1 durum, and No. 1 hard white wheat. 
The prices of other grades of wheat which were established under the 
United States grain standard act of August 11, 1916, were " based on 
the above guaranteed prices.'' This proclamation simply continued 
for another year the prices established for the 1917 crop. 

In June, 1918, the railroads were granted a general advance in 
freight rates of 25 per cent, and the President issued an Executive 
order June 30, 1918, authorizing the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation (see p. 98) to pay " higher prices than the guaranteed 
basis for any grade of wheat in any given market." Acting on 
this authority the Food Administration issued new prices effective 
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July 1, 1918, which were intended ^^as nearly as possible to com- 
pensate for increases in railway and sea freights." The new prices 
for No. 1 northern spring, No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 red winter, and 
>io. 1 durum wheat at the principal markets are shown in the fol- 
lowing table : 

Table 43. — Prices of wheat guaranteed by the Government^ by principal 

markets, effective July 1, 1918, 



Market. 


Priee 

per 

bushel. 


Maiket. 


Price 

per 

bushel. 


New York 


13. »5 
2.39 
2.3876 
2.3S75 
2.225 
2.215 
2.26 
2.24 
2.18 


Omaba. ... 


$2.18 


PhilAilAlphiA 


Kew Orleans 


2.28 


BaJtIijpore. . * . , 


OalYeston 


2.28 


Newport News 


Tacotna. 


2.20 


Duluth. 


Seattle 


2.20 


Minneapolis 


Portlaod. Or«[ 


2.20 


Chicago 


Astoria 


2.20 


St. Louis 


San Fmpcis«n a.u...-.a...v .. 


2.20 


Kansas City 


Los Angeles 


2.20 









The basis for No. 2 wheat was 3 cents below No. 1 and the basis 
for No. 3 wheat was 7 cents below No. 1. Grades below No. 3 were 
dealt in on sample. 

Prices of other kinds of wheat than those mentioned above were 
fixed as follows : 

Dark hard winter, 2 cents aboye hard winter. 
Dark northern spring, 2 cents above northern spring. 
Amber durum, 2 cents above durum. 
Yellow hard winter, 2 cents below hard winter. 
Red spring, 5 cents below northern spring. 
Red walla, 7 cents below red winter. 
Red durum, 7 cents below durum. 
Soft white, 2 cents below hard white. 
White club, 4 cents below hard white. 
Intermountain basis f. o. b. outgoing cars, $!3 per busbel. 

The Food Administration Grain Corporation announced that it 
would buy wheat on the above fair price basis at the principal pri- 
mary markets as named. It was also announced that producers 
had the right to bill their wheat to the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation at any of the principal primary markets named above, 
and when the wheat was unloaded in the elevator and weight and 
grade returns were received by the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, remittance would be made on the basis of the Government 
price less 1 per cent administration charge for service. 

Guaranteed price for the loio wheat crop. — Acting under au- 
thority of section 14 of the food control act of August 10, 1917, the 
President issued a proclamation on September 2, 1918, fixing the 
guaranteed price of wheat for the 1919 crop "for No. 1 northern 
spring and its equivalent at the respective principal primary mar- 
kets," as shown in the following table : 
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Table 44. — Prices of wheat guaranteed by tJie Government at the principal 

interior and seaboard markets for the 1919 crop. 



Market. 



Chicago, in 

Omaha, Nebr 

Kansas City, Ho.. , 

8t. Louis, Mo 

HinneapoMs, Ifinn. 

Duluth, Minn 

New York, N.Y... 
Philadelphia, Pa... 

Baltimore, Md 

Newport News, Va 
New Orleans, La. . . 



Price per 
buslwL 



S2.26 

2.18 
2.18 
2.24 

2.21} 

2.221 

2.39| 

2.39 

2.38f 

2.38f 

2.28 



Market. 



Oalvestoo, Tex , 

Los Angeles, Calif. . . , 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Portland, Oreg 

Astwia, Oreg , 

TacomaiWash 

Seattle, Wash 

Spokane, Wash , 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
PocateUa, Idaho. . . . , 
Great Falls, Mont.... 



Price i)«r 
bnsheL 



12.28 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 



The above prices were made the guaranteed prices for No, 1 north- 
em spring, No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 red winter, No. 1 durum, and 
No. 1 hard white. " The guaranteed prices at the respective prin- 
cipal primary markets aforesaid of all other grades of wheat estab- 
lished under the United States ^rain standards act approved August 
11, 1916, shall be based on the above guaranteed prices and bear just 
relation thereto." These prices were guaranteed to any producer of 
wheat of any grade " upon the condition that said wheat is harvested 
in the United States during the jear 1919, and ojTered for sale before 
June 1, 1920, to such agent or employee of the United States, or other 
person as may be hereafter designated, at any one of the above men- 
tioned cities " and provided the producer complied with all regula- 
tions in regard to the wheat guaranty. 

The guaranteed price at Galveston and New Orleans was increased 
from $2.28 to $2.30 per bushel by Executive order on June 25, 1919, 
effective July 1, 1919. 

Zones and agencies. — To facilitate the operations of the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation, the United States was divided into 
14 zones centering about geographically and commercially terminal 
markets. Each zone outside of New York was under the super- 
vision of a second vice president of the organization who was respon- 
sible for the administration of the corporation in his particular zone. 
The location of the agencies and the territory covered by each zone 
were as follows: 

Table 45. — Location of oUtces and territory included in the zones of the Food 

Administration Qrain Corporation, 



Zone. 



New York, head office. 
St. Louis, Mo. 



Portland, Oreg...:. 
New Orleans, La . . . 
Phjladdphia, Pa.... 

I>nluth,Mimi 

Minneapolis, Minn- 
Baltimore. Md. 

Chicago, 111 



Buffalo, N.y. 

San Fraadsoo. CaUf . 
Kansas City, Mo..... 



Omaha, Nebr... 
Qalvestoa, Tex. 



Territory covered. 



Greater Mew York, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 

Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Missouri 

(except Jackson and Buchanan Counties), Kentucky, Noith Carolina. 

South Carolma. Tennessee, and Illinois (south of boundary line indicated 

under Chicago). 
Idaho. Oregon, and Washington. 
New Orleans only. 

Ifichigan (lower peninsula), Indiana. Ohio, Ponnsylvama,and New Jersey. 
Douglas County, Wis. jura terminal elevators in Duluth, Minn. 
Minnesota, Montana^Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Iowa. 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virgmia, District of Columbia, and Delaware. 
Illinois (north of and including the counties of Adams, Brown, Cass,Menow, 

Iiogan, Macon. Pratt, Champaign, Vermilion). Mich^n (upper penin- 
sula), wisoonsin (except Douglas (bounty), and Iowa. 
New York (except Greater New York City). 
California, Nevada, and Arizona. 
Ccdorado, Kansas, Utah, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, and Buchanan 

and Jackson Counties, Mo. 
Nebraska. 
Galveston only. 
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In addition to the above, the following subterminal markets were 
established : 

Newport News, Va Subterminal under Baltimore with same prices. 

Milwaukee, Wis Subterminal under Chicago with same prices. 

Seattle, Wash Subterminal under Portland with same prices. 

1.0S Angeles, Calif Subterminal under San Francisco with same prices. 

Each agency was operated as a unit in buying and purchasing 
l^ain and grain products, but made a daily report of all transac- 
tions to the head office in New York City. 

Section 4. Organization and capitalization. 

Organization of Grain Corporation. — The food-control act of 
August 10, 1917, authorized the President to purchase from time to 
time, to store, and to sell for cash at reasonable prices, wheat, flour, 
meal, beans, and potatoes. And in order to protect the Government 
against material enhancement of its liabilities arising out of any 
guaranty, the President was authorized to purchase and sell any 
wheat for which a guaranteed price was fixed. In order to facili- 
tate the exercise of the authority thus granted and " to enable the 
United States Food Administration to purchase and sell such com- 
modities in the manner and by the methods customarily followed in 
the trade," the President issued an Executive order on August 14, 
1917, directing the Food Administration to cause a corporation to 
be created under the laws of Delaware to be named the Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation. 

The board of directors consisted of seven members, four of whom 
were named in the Executive order directing that the corporation 
be created. The remaining three were to be " named by the incorpo- 
rators subject to change by and with the approval of the Presi- 
dent." The officers consisted of a president, vice president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and 13 second vice presidents. Each of the second 
vice presidents represented the corporation in one of the 14 zones 
into which the United States was divided, for the purpose of admin- 
istering the activities of the corporation. 

The Food Administration Grain Corporation was under the direct 
control of the United States Food Administrator, who held and 
voted all of the capital stock of the corporation until June 30, 1919. 
when control of the corporation was transferred to the United States 
Wheat Director. The position of Wheat Director was created by an 
Executive order of May 14, 1919. The Wheat Director was vested 
with the executive administration of the laws " in so far as they 
apply to the wheat and its products of the crop of 1919 and the 
guarantees made to producers thereof and the protection of the 
United States against undue enhancement of its liabilities there- 
under." The Wheat Director simply took over the activities relating 
to wheat and wheat products formerly exercised by the Food Admin- 
istration, which was preparing to wind up its affairs by June 30, 
1919. 

The Food Administration Grain Corporation was directed, by 
Executive order of May 14, 1919, to close its books as of June 30, 
1919, and change its name to United States Grain Corporation, here- 
after referred to as the Grain Corporation. All of the capital 
stock of the Grain Corporation was held by the Wheat Di- 
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rector in the name of and for the use and benefit of the United 
States. The Grain Corporation was authorized to purchase and sell 
wheat of the crop of 1918 after June 1, 1919, previous authority 
having expired on that date,« and to purchase wheat and flour pro- 
duced from wheat of the 1919 crop " at the places designated for the 
delivery of the same by the President's proclamation" of Septem- 
ber 2, 1918, and " at such other places as the Wheat Director may 
designate for cash or on credit at the guaranteed prices or at such 
other prices and on such other terms as the Wheat Director may 
direct." 

CAPiTAiiizATiON OF Grain CORPORATION. — ^Thc food-control act of 
August 10, 1917, appropriated $150,000,000 for the purpose of car- 
rying out the provisions of the act relating to purchase and sale of 
the products named by the President. The Executive order direct- 
ing that the corporation be created, provided that the capital stock 
should be $50,000,000, and directed the United States Food Adminis- 
trator to " subscribe for and purchase all of said capital stock in the 
name of and for the use and benefit of the United States and as 
purchased to pay for the same out of the appropriation of $150,000,000 
authorized " by the food-control act. 

The President, by Executive order of June 21, 1918, directed that 
the capital stock be increased to $150,000,000 and that the Food 
Administrator purchase the additional capital stock and hold it for 
the United States and pay for it out of the appropriation of the 
$150,000,000 referred to aoove. The Grain Corporation was also 
authorized to "borrow such sums of money upon the security of 
wheat or flour owned by it, as may be required to carry out the pro- 
visions of this order." Outside borrowing constituted the principal 
source of capital during the 1918 crop year, and at one time these 
borrowings amounted to $385,000,000. This condition is not reflected 
in the balance sheets given below, for the reason that they are taken 
at the close of the wheat year. 

The act of March 4, 1919, appropriated $1,000,000,000 to enable the 
President to carry out the price guaranty made to producers of 
wheat for the 1919 crop and to protect the Government against loss 
resulting from such guaranty. The Executive order oi May 14, 
1919, transferring control of the Grain Corporation to the United 
States Wheat Director, provided that the capital stock should be in- 
creased to $500,000,000 and that the Wheat Director should sub- 
scribe for and purchase the " additional capital stock in the name of 
and for the use and benefit of the United States and to pay for the 
same out of the appropriation of one billion dollars," referred to 
above. This increase of $350,000,000 was made subsequent to June 
30, 1919, and it was retired in June, 1920, pursuant to Executive 
order of June 26, 1920, which directed that the United States 
Grain Corporation reduce its outstanding capital from $500,000,000 to 
$150,000,000. The capital stock was further reduced from $150,000,000 
to $50,000,000 by Executive order of August 18, 1920. This latter 
amount is still on the books of the corporation 

Section 5. Extent and magnitude of operations. 

Purchases and SAI4ES. — ^The Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion was made the sole agency for the purchase and sale of all com- 
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modities dealt in by the Government in the administration of the 
food-control laws, most of its transactions were in grain and grain 
products, especially wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, flour, and cereal 
products. It also purchased large quantities of other food prod- 
ucts for the allied Governments and various relief organizations. 

The grains and grain products, other than wheat and flour, were 
purchased and sold extensively up until June 30, 1919, after which 
dealings in grain and grain products, except for the disposition of 
products on hand, were confined to wheat and flour. The grains, 
other than wheat, were practically all purchased and sold through 
the coarse-grain department. 

The following table shows the quantity of grains, other than wheat, 
sold and the gross amount and average price received. 

Table 46. — Sales of harley, corn, oats, and rye hy the coarse-grain department 
of the United States Grain Corporation, 1918 and 1919. 





Year ended June 30, 1918. 


Year ended June 30, 1919. 


Product 


Bushels. 


Amount. 


Per 
bushel. 


Bushels. 


Amount. 


Per 
bosheL 


Barley 


10,585,671 

2,153,003 

21,004 

25,500,093 


914,071,318.38 

3,332,946.15 

20,072.06 

54,754,972.27 


n.33 
1.55 
1.00 
1.92 


2,720,330 


93,780,978.55 


SI. 40 


Com 




Oats 








Rye 


649,733 


1,276,867.71 


1.97 







Wheat and wheat flour. — A very important function of the 
United Btates Grain Corporation was that of maintaining the es- 
tablished prices of wheat. It was made the agent of the Government 
in maintaining the " fair price " fixed by the President for the 1917 
wheat crop, and was designated by the President " as the agency of 
the United States to carry out and make effectiffre " the provisions 
of the laws and executive orders guaranteeing the price of wheat to 
producers of the 1918 and 1919 wheat crops. In attempting to main- 
tain the established prices and to protect the Government from loss 
growing out of the guaranties, the Grain Corporation performed 
three functions: (1) Purchasing and selling wheat and flour; (2) 
entering into voluntary agreements with elevators, grain dealers, 
and miners in regard to prices; and (3) issuing licenses to elevators, 
dealers, and millers under authority of the food control and price 
guaranty laws. 

Purchase and sale of wheat. — Soon after its organization the 
Grain Corporation announced that it stood ready to buy the entire 
wheat crop if necessary to protect the established price. However, 
the voluntary agreements and the rigid enforcement of the regula- 
tions under which licenses were granted made it unnecessary to en- 
gage extensively in the purchase of wheat during the 1917 crop year. 
It purchased only about 28,000,000 bushels of the 1917 wheat crop. 
Beginning with eJuly, 1918, the Grain Corporation acted as the Gov- 
ernment agent for carrying out the guaranteed price to wheat grow- 
ers. The license regulations were nqt so rigidly enforced and the 
markets were opened for more competitive buying. Farmers were 
told that " at all the principal primary markets there is aH open 
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market where all classes of buyers are well represented, and the 
producer and the consumer will be amply protected throuj?h the com- 
petitive activities of the several interests, the Grain Corporation 
being prepared to buy and protect the guaranteed price." The Grain 
Corporation was very active in the purchase and sale of wheat dur- 
ing the 1918 crop year, selling approximately 260,000,000 bushels, 
induding Canadian and Austruian wheat, from July 1, 1918, to June 
30, 1919. For the year ending June 30, 1920, the last six months of 
which it was not a very active purchaser, the Grain Corporation sold 
more than 140,000,000 bushels. The sales after June 1^ 1920, the 
date for the guaranteed price having expired, were limited to the 
quantity on hand on that date, which was 7,197,133 bushels. 

Wheat sold for export. — The greater part of wheat purchased by 
the Grain Corporation was sold for export, principally to asents of 
the allied and neutral Governments, or directly to neutral Govern- 
ments. The Wheat Export Co. was the largest purchaser. The 
following table shows the wheat sold by the United States Grain 
Corporation for export, by months, from July 1, 1918, to September, 
1920: 

Table 47. — Quantity and value of wheat sold by the United States Grain Cor- 
fioration for export, July, 1918, to September, 1920, 



Date. 



1918. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Nofvieinba' 

December 

1910. 

January 

February 

March... 

April 

May 

June, 

Total 

1919. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Novembeor 

December 

1920. 

January 

February 

March... 

April 

^y 

June. 

Total 

1920. 

wy 

August 

September 

Total 



Busheb. 


Amount. 


ATerage 

price per 

busheU 


211,277 
19,823,093 
22,416,692 
21,650,362 
15,606,727 
27,074,430 

8,801,994 

6,386,189 

9,552,337 

14,297,315 

15,155,918 

12,604,487 


6500,293.26 
46.909,319.35 
53,409,428.75 
51,825,139.18 
87,808,495.26 
66,748,267.68 

21,942,647.32 
15,822,902.22 
23,797,686.12 
35,738,853.82 
37,740,772.63 
30,960,463.87 


S2.368 
2.366 
2.383 
2.394 
2.430 
2.465 

2.493 
2.478 
2.491 
2.500 
2.490 
2.476 


179,431,421 


423,204,269.36 


2.440 


5,972,739 
16,249,775 
22,094,281 

8,783,356 
13,638,534 

9,450,646 

6,177,257 
2,508,772 
3,464,399 
2,201,348 
1,655,658 
1,464,175 


14,841,418.82 
38,615,102.81 
53,967,186.89 
20,682,145.17 
32,338,019.19 
22,600,467.01 

14,818,163.53 
6,090,445.30 
8,418,305.17 
5,557,957.45 
4,137,900.55 
3,761,904.60 


2.484 
2.376 
2.378 
2.354 
2.371 
2.391 

2.399 
2.428 
2.430 
2.524 
2.499 
2.609 


94,260,940 


225,829,016.39 


2,396 


2,622,043 

954,326 

34,816 


6,920,021.99 

3,280,788.31 

96, 573. 84 


2.639 
3.438 
2.745 


3,611,185 


10,296,384.14 


2.851 
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All of the wheat sold by the Grain Corporation for export was 
sold f. o. b. steamer, port of shipment. The information presented 
in the above table was obtained directly from the sales invoices by 
examiners of the commission. For the year ending June 30, 1919, 
the sales of the Grain Corporation represented approximately 97 
per cent of all wheat exports from the United States, and in the fol- 
lowing year about 77 per cent of the total exports. As already 
stated, these sales were made largely to the Wheat Export Co., the 
principal purchaser of wheat for the allied and neutral governments, 
and to the principal relief organizations. 

Country elevator agreements. — The chief provisions of the volun- 
tary agreement between the Grain Corporation and the elevator pro- 
prietors under the Food Administration in 1917 and 1918 were (1) 
the proprietor granted to the Grain Corporation the right to direct 
the retention in the elevator of any wheat owned by the proprietor 
and to direct shipment and delivery of same; (2) the Grain Corpora- 
tion agreed to pay the proprietor one-fifteenth of a cent per bushel 
per day as storage, insurance, and interest for all wheat so detained ; 
(3) the proprietor granted the Grain Corporation the right to en- 
gage and reserve any empty space in the elevator for its own use, the 
corporation agreeing to pay the proprietor a fair rate of storage, 
and as actual grain accumulated in such space one-fifteenth of a cent 
per bushel per day to cover storage, insurance, and interest; (4) the 
Grain Corporation guaranteed the proprietor against any decline 
in the Government price basis of wheat. 

The agreements between the Grain Corporation and the country 
elevators and brokers under the Wheat Director in 1919 and 1920 
contained the following provisions: (1) The dealer agreed, when 
buying from the producer, to "pay not less than the guaranteed 
price" less freight and less a reasonable handling margin; (2) the 
Grain Corporation agreed to purchase at the guaranteed price at any 
time during the life of the agreement upon request of the dealer " ail 
or any part of the unsold wheat owned by the dealer " ; (3) the Grain 
Corporation agreed to pay the dealer seven-twentieths of a cent per 
bushel per week to cover insurance and interest on the wheat owned 
by the dealer in the elevator at the beginning of the week, in case 
the dealer was unable " after using every effort and all diligence " 
to sell a quantity of all grain equal to at least 20 per cent of such 
wheat during the week; (4) the Grain Corporation agreed to pur- 
chase, at the request of the dealer, all or any part of the wheat on 
hand on the date of the termination of the agreement at the guar- 
anteed price; (5) the dealer was not entitled to any of the benefits 
of the agreement unless he held such license as might be required by 
proclamation of the President pursuant to laws relating to the guar- 
anteed prices of wheat. These agreements were in effect until JVf ay 
31, 1920. About 14,000 elevators signed the agreement in effect dur- 
ing 1917 and 1918 crop years, while 16,187 elevators signed agree- 
ments during the 1919 crop year. 

Elevator's mcense. — ^The regulations under which licenses were is- 
sued to elevators covered substantially the same provisions as the 
voluntary agreements with the additional provisions (1) that no 
wheat or rye should be received for storage by any licensee for a 
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longer period than 30 days, except for the United States Governicent 
without the consent of the Food Administrator; and (2) no licensee 
could " sell wheat at a margin of profit greater than that charged by 
other dealers in the same locality who adhere to the basic prices 
fixed for government purchases in making their purchases and sales 
of wheat.'" On June 1, 1920, 21,490 elevator licenses were in effect. 

EuKOPEAN RELIEF APPROPRIATION. — The Grain Corporation was 
designated by the President as the fiscal agent of the American Be- 
lief Administration by an Executive order issued February 24, 1919, 
in pursuance of an act of the same date appropriating $100,000,000 
to be used as a revolving fund until June 30, 1919, for the relief of 
European populations. The act provided " that so far as said fund 
shall be expended for the purchase of wheat to be donated prefer- 
ence shall be given to grain grown in the United States. "* 

Russian reliep fund. — Pursuant to an act of Congress approved 
December 22, 1921, appropriating $20,000,000 " for the relief of the 
distressed and starving people of Russia," the President issued an 
Executive order on December 24, 1921, appointing a " purchasing 
commission for Russian relief." The Executive order designated the 
United States Grain Corporation " as the fiscal agent of said com- 
mission," and directed it " to pay out of its available funds all 
bills and obligations incurred, but all under the direction of said 
commission," a sum not to exceed $20,000,000. The Grain Corpora- 
tion is required to render to the President " not later than the 15th 
day of December, 1922, an itemized and detailed report of the ex- 
penditures incurred by it." 

Purchase and sale or wheat flour. — The Grain Corporation 
was a large purchaser of wheat flour. It purchased flour for the 
United States Army, the Allies, neutral European Governments, and 
the various relief organizations. Only a small proportion of its 
sales were made to domestic consumers. The following table shows 
the distribution of purchases of wheat flour by the Grain Corpora- 
tion compiled by A. JL. Russell, statistician of the United States Food 
Administration : 



Table 48. — Quantity of wheat flour sold ty the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration and the United States Grain Corporation hy fiscal years ending 
June SO, 1918-1920, * 



Purchaser. 



nomestic sales  

U.S. Army 

Aflifid GoYemments 

Neatral Qovarnxnents and others . 



1918 



BorreU. 

746,510 

3,469,264 

18,486,043 



Total. 



22,701,817 



1919 



Barrds. 



4,085,508 
11,774,148 
10,132,539 



25,932,196 



1920 



Barreli. 
658,721 



3,796,430 
7,823,116 



12,280,267 



The bulk of the flour purchased and sold by the Grain Corpora- 
tion was handled by the flour department. The table following 
shows the quantity of flour sold and the amount and monthly average 
price received by the flour department of the Grain Corporation. 
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-Quantity and net-sales value of flour sold by the flour department 
of the Orain Corporation, July 1, 1918, to July SI, 1920, 



Date. 



1918. 

July.... 

August 

September 

October , 

Kovember 

December , 

1919. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

Miiy 

June 

Fiacalyear 

1919. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1920. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

Fiscal year 

July 



Banela. 



2,404,104 
1,602,999 
1,025,898 
1,425,095 
1,664,106 
2,670,605 



3,160,816 
1,560,306 
1,786,257 
1,360,130 
2,906,403 
2,541,135 



24,206,337 



1,346,607 
021,060 

1,135,117 
584,804 
786,066 
677,162 



1,043,790 
732,897 
1,617,292 
1,196,632 
1,731,579 
1,279,691 



12,953,587 



1,046,318 



Amount. 



827,183,310.06 
17,728,863.90 
11,257,886.00 
15,778,210.60 
18, 217, on. 19 
29,996,373.39 



35,677,463.32 
18,422,209.79 
21,312,908.52 
15,394,937.75 
32,944,674.48 
29,188,372.74 



273,042,347.92 



14,361,533.47 

10,039,003.30 

11,776,532.58 

6,160,742.09 

8,246,434.45 

6,787,711.24 



11,053,658.59 
7,719,435.61 
16,135,017.37 
12,721,053.57 
16,857,623.71 
13,538,408.34 



135,397,149.32 



11,085,544.43 



Average 

[>rioep 

barrel 



price Mr 
■el. 



fiaoo 

11.06 
10.96 
11.07 
10.96 
11.21 



11.26 
11.81 
11.03 
11.32 
11.32 
11. «» 



11.28 



10.67 
10.90 
10.38 
10.54 
10.48 
10.02 



10.59 
10.53 
10.63 
10.63 
9.75 
10.58 



10.45 



10.60 



For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, all of the sales of flour 
were for export, while in me following year all but about 650,000 
barrels were sola for export. The quantity of flour sold for export 
by the Grain Corporation, as shown above, for the year ending 
June 30, 1919, is slightly larger than the total quantity reported by 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
small discrepancy is due to the difference in the date for particular 
sales appearing on the sales invoices of the Grain Corporation and 
the date as shown by the export declaration. In the following year 
export restrictions with reference to flour were removed and the 
Grain Corporation sales for export were slightly less than half the 
total. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the quantity 
of flour sold for export by the Grain Corporation was equivalent to 
about 116,200,000 bushels of wheat, and in the next year to approxi- 
mately 52,300,000 bushels. 

M1LI4ER8' VOLUNTARY AGREEMENT. — Immediately following its or- 
ganization in August, 1917, the Grain Corporation entered into a 
series of agreements with millers and country elevators to main- 
tain the Government price basis in their purchases during the 1917 
crop year. The chief provisions of the millers' agreements were (1) 
the mills were not to pay a higher price for wheat than the Govern- 
ment fair price; (2) the Grain Corporation guaranteed the mills 
against loss by decline in the price of wheat oelow the fair price 
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basis or against a decline in the price of flour during the life of the 
agreement, the millers paying the Grain Corporation a sum equal to 
1 per cent of the amoimt paid for wheat purchased and ground in 
the mill ; (3) the Grain Corporation agreed to maintain an equitable 
distribution of the available wheat between the mills on a pro rata 
basis, each mill to receive the same proportion of the total that its 
average grind for the three years 1914-1916 bore to the total average 
grind of all mills during that period ; (4) the millers agreed to oper- 
ate their miUs at a profit of not more than 25 cents per barrel on 
flour and 50 cents per ton on feed; (5) the millers agreed not to store 
wheat for more than 30 dajs' supply without permission of the 
Food Administration; (6) millers agreed not to contract for the sale 
of flour more than 30 days in advance; and (7) the Grain Corpora- 
tion agreed to apportion all export sales of flour over the entire mill- 
ing industry. About 3,300 millers signed this agreement with the 
Food Admmistration during 1917 and 1918, while 4,014 millers 
signed similar agreements with the Wheat Director during 1919 and 
1920, 

Mtllebs^ ugense. — ^The millers who did not sign the agreement, 
although at libertv to purchase wheat at higher prices, were efl^ec- 
tively held to the fair price basis by the terms of the license required 
by the Executive order of August 14, 1917. This order was issued 
under authority granted the President by the food control law and 
required all persons, firms, corporations, etc., manufacturing any 
products derived from wheat or rye, except mills with a daily 
capacity of 100 barrels or less, and farmers and cooperative associa- 
tions of farmers to secure a license from the food administrator on 
or before September 1, 1917. On January 10, 1918, the size limit 
was reduced to 75 barrels^ All millers were ultimately required to 
take out licenses to operate. The regulations under which licenses 
were issued to millers provided that (1) the mills should operate at 
a profit not exceeding 26 cents per barrel on flour and 50 cents per 
ton on feeds, and in computing cost, if any licensee paid " more for 
wheat than the customary market price in that locality, -as evidenced 
by the price established for Government purchases at the nearest 
terminal market less freight, he shall not be permitted to charge as 
cost the excess over such market price " ; (2) no miller could " keep 
on hand or have in possession or under control at any time any 
greater quantity of wheat, rye, or flour, in the aggregate," than the 
equivalent of the output of the plant for 30 days, without the consent 
of the Food Admimstration ; (3) no miller could contract for the 
sale of flour for more than 30 days in advance, except " with the 
Federal Government or with the Government of any nation at war 
with Germany." 

The terms of the voluntary agreements and the requirements for 
securing a license to operate were substantially the same. About 
7,000 millers were granted licenses to operate during 1917 and 1918. 
The number of millers' licenses in effect on June 1, 1920, were 10,105. 

Section 6. Ftnancicd statements, eamingns, and margins. 

BaiiANGE sheets. — ^The balance sheets presented in this report 
were prepared and submitted by the corporation and were not veri- 
fied by the conmiisaion. They do not reflect the maximum invest- 
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ment during the year. During the 1918 crop year the corporation 
borrowed large sums on stocks of commodities on hand. At one 
time such borrowings amounted, as already stated, to $385,000,000, 
but this sum was largely liquidated before June 30, 1919. Pursuant 
to Executive order of May 14, 1919, the capital stock of the Grain 
Corporation was increased to $500,000,000, which gave the corpora- 
tion the use of $350,000,000 additional cash during the 1919 wheat 
crop year. This extra capital stock was retired, however, by Execu- 
tive order of June 26, 1920, hence it is not reflected in the balance 
sheet of June 30, 1920. 

The following table shows the balance sheets for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1919 and 1920, and for February 28, 1921. 

Table 50. — Balance sheets of the United States Orain Corporation. 



Itom. 



Jane 30, 1019.> 



June 30, 1920. 



Feb. 28, 1021. 



ASSETS. 



Cash 

Accounts receivable , 

Bills receivable 

Inventories 

United States Government bonds. 

Furniture and equipment 

Interest in suspense on flour loans. 



S97,852,31fi.31 

1 18, 24v, 904. 99 

15,000.00 

09,748,855.63 

137,700.00 

166,508.85 

4,881.49 



$130,197,441.44 

36,285,190.87 

16,600,114.29 

29,419,647.80 

198,700.00 

128,598.08 



$43,821,360.08 

1,257,622.30 

56,899,879.09 



198,700.00 
46,712,74 



Total. 



286,275,346.27 



212,829,692.48 



102,224,274.21 



LIABILITIES. 



65,688,198.16 

77,214.08 

6,944,548.49 

401,444.14 

1,243,898.48 

28,138,975.15 



Accoun ts payable 

Flour loans 

Accruals 

Reserves: 

Marine insurance 

Freight 

Contingency 

Transportation of German gold 

O vera ges , 

Miscellaneous list 10,137,104.84 

Capital stock issued 150, 000, 000. 00 

Miscellaneous income 

Surplus 23,043,962.93 

Totol 286,276,346.27 



4,398,087.28 
** "986,069." 57 
369,951.58 
'2i,*i52*369."d9' 



673,889.91 



161,186.69 

150,000,000.00 

9,345,516.63 

26,417,521.64 



486,254.94 
19,797.28 



50,000,000.00 
10,267,835.82 
40,776,496.28 



212,829,692.48 



102,224,274.21 



> Food Administration Grain Corporation. 

As already stated, the Grain Corporation was not an important 
factor during 1920, as it practically closed its business at the end of 
May, 1920. On June 30, 1920, its inventories amounted to about 
$29,420,000, but before February 28, 1921, all inventories had been 
closed out. 

Fluctuations in borrowed funds. — The balance sheets presented 
above do not indicate the importance of the borrowed funds used 
by the Grain Corporation. As already shown in the preceding 
chapter, there is a wide fluctuation in the amount of money required 
in the export grain business at different periods of the year, and as 
a consequence export concerns use large amounts of short-time loans. 
The books of the Grain Corporation showed as wide a fluctuation in 
the amount of borrowed money used in different months as was 
shown for private companies. Tne following table shows the amount 
of borrowed money at the end of each month from July, 1918-June, 
1919: 
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Table 51. — Monthly fluctuations in the amount of Mils payable for the Grain 

Corporation, July, 1918, to June, 1919, 



Date. 



Amount. 



Index 
numbw. 



1918 

July 

August 

Septembw 

October , 

November 

Decembo- , 

1919 

January 

February 

Mardi , 

April , 

m 

June , 



$4,753,507.42 
4,737,218.74 

78,182,744.14 
363,877,744.14 
365,127,60ai4 
320, 247, 19a 14 



313,204,60ai4 
309,188,537.06 
253,229,159.23 
160,114,374.15 
106,391,471.54 
77,214.08 



0) 



1.3 

1.3 

21.4 

09.6 

loao 

87.7 



85.8 
84.7 
69.4 
43.9 
29.1 



1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

As already stated, tlie amounts shown above are for the end of 
each month. The amount of short-time loans increased rapidly from 
July to the end of November, 1918, after which there was a steady 
decline until the end of the fiscal year. For the index numbers 
November, 1918, was taken as 100. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, only $150,000,000 was 
available from appropriations for the use of the Grain Corpora- 
tion. This amount was not sufficient to finance the operations of 
the Grain Corporation ; conseauently the amount of borrowed money 
was large, particularly in the months of heavy purchases. On 
March 4, 1919, an appropriation of $1,000,000,000 was made to 
finance the Grain Corporation in carrying out the price guaranty 
for the 1919 wheat crop. From this appropriation the Grain Corpo- 
ration increased its capital stock to $600,000,000, thus avoiding the 
necessity of borrowing during the year ending June 30, 1920. 

The heaviest borrowings were made during the six months begin- 
ning with October, 1918. As already stated, the largest amount 
borrowed was about $386,000,000, The largest amount borrowed at 
the end of a month was $366,127,000 on November 30, 1918. The 
marked decline in the amount borrowed, as shown for June 30, 1919, 
was due to the fact that Congress had appropriated $1,000,000,000 
for the use of the Grain Corporation, which was available July 
1, 1919. 

Income statements. — The Grain Corporation submitted a state- 
ment of miscellaneous income for the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation covering the period of its operations prior to June 30, 
1919, a period of about 21 months. The corporation closed its books 
as of June 30, 1919, at which time it changed its name to United 
States Grain Corporation. The corporation also submitted state- 
ments o^ income for the United States Grain Corporation for the 
year ending June 30, 1920, and accumulated income up to February 
28, 1921, at which time it had disposed of all commodities on hand. 
The income statements condensed by combining departments and 
agencies are shown in the following table : 
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Table 52. — Earnings from the operations of the Food Administration €h-ain 
Corporation and the United States Orain Corporation, September 1, 1917, to 
February 28, 1921. 



Item. 



INCOME. 



Wheat settlement with Allies. 

Interest on bank balances 

Miscellaneous interest reoeiTed 

Guaranty and operating expense ftind . 

Misoellsuoeous earnings 

Operating income 



Gross income. 



EXPENSE. 



Operating expense 

Handling ana storage ^ 

Country storage 

Excess wheat cost 

Miscellaneous interests paid . 
Interest on bills payable 



Total expense. 
Net income... 



Sept. 1, 1917, 

to June 30, 

1919. 



$7, 07$, US. 40 

289,657.67 

548,a6a62 

12,211,896.61 

55,111,485.81 



75,239,416.11 



3,400,918.33 
8,517,159.74 



456,169.69 
11,062,230.27 



23,456,478.03 



July 1, 1919, to 
June 30, 1920. 



91,905,660.42 

27,881.64 

7,496.56 

12,577,153.98 

3,316,968.28 



17,835,163.88 



3,210,440.26 

13,253.49 

3,436,011.23 

1,560,317.44 

2,704.36 

266,920.47 



8,489,647.25 



51,782,938.08 



9,345,516.63 



July 1, 1919, to 
Feb. 28, 1921. 



«2, 084, 817. 77 

73,934.47 

7,496.56 

13,285,921.44 

3,416,380.85 



18,868,551.09 



3,704,771.56 

13,263.49 

3,060,757.08 

1,555,002.67 



266,920.47 



8,600,715.27 



10,267,835.82 



1 Includes insurance on reserve wheat stocks. 

The net income of the Grain Corporation up to June 30, 1919, 
aggregated $51,782,938.08. Of this amount, $28,138,975.15 was set 
up as a reserve for contingent liabilities. The remaining $23,648,- 
962.93 was transferred to the surplus account. Payments were made 
from time to time by the Grain Corporation from the reserve for con- 
tingent liabilities. The aggregate amount paid out of this fund was 
$11,006,441.80. The remainder having been transferred to surplus, 
there were $40,776,496.28 income from the operations of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation in the surplus on February 28. 
1921. The accumulated net income of the corporation from date or 
organization to February 28, 1921, was $51,044,332.10. 

Kate of earnings on investment. — On accoimt of the wide fluctu- 
ations in the amount of the monthly short-time loans, the commission 
used the monthly average loans, obtained by taking one-twelfth of 
the sum of the amount outstanding at the close of each month as part 
of the investment. The mean investment, consisting of one-half of 
the sum of the capital stock and surplus at the beginning and end 
of the year and the monthly average short-time loans, the earnings, 
including interest on borrowed fimds, and the rate of earnings on 
investment for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1919 and 1920, are 
shown in the following table : 

Table 53. — Investment, earnings, and rate of earnings on investment for the 

two fiscal years ending June SO, 1919 and 1920, 



Fiscal year. 


Meauinvestment. 


Earnings. 


Bate. 


1919 


$369,416,04^.69 
504,349,172.72 


$39,007,076.88 
9,612,437.10 


Percent. 
10.55 
1.91 


1920 ---- 






Average.... 


436,882,609.71 


24,309,766.99 


5w56 
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The rate of earnings on the mean investment including the monthly 
average short-time loans was a little over lOJ per cent for the vear 
ending June 30, 1919, and only about 1.9 per cent during the nscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, with aa average of about 5^ per cent 
for the two-year period. 

Earnings on products sold. — For the purpose of this report it 
is desirable to show the earnings of the principal grains handled. 
In order to present such earnings the expenses have been allocated 
to the different commodities on the basis of the gross earnings shown 
for each product. The following table shows the gross earnings, 
the expenses prorated on the above basis, and the net earnings by 
commodities for the period 1917 to February 28, 1921. 

Table 54. — Oross eamingSy expenses, net earnings, and other income for the 
Grain Corporation, September 1, 1917, to February 28, 1921. 



Item. 



Earnings from: 

Wheat 

Flour 

Barlev 

Cereal products 

Com 

Rye 

Oats 

Other commodities. 



Total. 



Other earnings: 
Ouaranty and 
Excess profits odi 
Interest reoeLved 



g expense fund 

from millers (net). 



Total 

Net earnings. 



Sept. 1, 1917, to Jmie 80, 1919. 



Oross earnings. 



$18,258,154.58 

18,686,314.29 

1,170,730.16 

1,276,738.30 

32,457.39 

1,927,417.05 

1,966.83 

16,384,126.32 



Expenses. 



17,417,595.13 

7,591,548.37 

475,627.01 

518,693.10 

13,182.54 

783,024.15 

562.96 

6,656,244.77 



Net earnings. 



$10,840,550.45 

11,094,765.92 

695,103.15 

758,045.20 

19,274.85 

1,144,392.90 

803.87 

9,727,881.66 



34,280,826.80 



12,211,896.61 

4,452,296.29 

837,918.29 



17,502,111.19 



51,782,938.08 



Item. 



Earnings from: 

Wheat 

Flour 

Barley 

Cereal products. . . . . 

Com. 

Bye 

Oats 

Other commodities . 



July 1, 1919, to Feb. 28, 1921. 



Gross earnings. 



$7,115,311.95 

1,829,017.34 

159,865.30 



275,549.46 



Expenses. 



$3,309,672.45 

850,750.71 
74,384.06 



128,181.59 



Net earnings. 



$3,805,639150 

978,266.63 

85,471.74 



147,367.87 
'3,'0S4,'84i.'28 



5,767,666.07 



2,682,723.79 



Total. 



8,101,587.02 



Othor earnings: 

Ouaianty and operating expense fund 

xoess profits collected from millers (net). 
iteresireceiTed 



7,496.56 



Int 



2,158,752.24 



Total 

Net earnings. 



2,166,248.80 



10,267,835.82 
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The earnings from wheat and wheat flour were larger than those 
for any other product, while the miscellaneous earnings from corn 
and oats were very small. The relatively large earnings from wheat 
and flour were due to the large volume of business in these products 
as compared with other commodities. As already stated, the Grain 
Corporation closed out its inventories of the dinerent conmiodities 
between June 30, 1920, and February 28, 1921. 

The gross earnings in the above tables were obtained by combining 
the miscellaneous earnings, as shown on the books of the corporation, 
on each product in all departments and agencies with the exception 
of wheat. The item under " wheat settlement with the allies " was 
added to^ and the item under " excess wheat cost " was deducted from 
the earnings on wheat. 

In arriving at the net earnings, the total expenses, including inter- 
est paid, are deducted from gross earnings on grain and other com- 
modities. As already stated, the allocation was made on the basis 
of gross earnings. The expenses consisted of operating expense and 
handling charges and storage, both of which apply to all com- 
modities. Interest paid, which amounted to nearly eleven and a 
half million dollars up to June 30, 1919, was practically all paid 
on money borrowed on wheat and flour held in storage under author- 
ity of Executive order of June 21, 1918. 

The amounts to offset this interest were included in the price 
of the commodities sold, and in some instances separate bills were 
rendered charging the purchaser with interest on reserve wheat 
stock, and even interest on " idle funds " covering purchases over a 
certain period, to offset the interest paid by the corporation. In 
this way the interest paid directly influenced the earnings, and is 
properly deducted from gross earnings. 

The handling and storage charge, however, includes amounts paid 
to grain elevators, under contracts relating to the guaranteed price 
of wheat, on grains which were never handled by the corporation* 
but it is impossible to determine how much of this should be charged 
to the guaranty and operating expense fund. The entire item was 
included in expenses deducted from gross earnings on commodities 
purchased and sold. 

Other income consisted of interest received, the credit balance of 
the guaranty and operating expense fund account, and the excess 
profits collected from millers. None of these items resulted di- 
rectly from the purchase and sale of commodities. The interest 
received was interest on bank balances and bills receivable. The 
guaranty and operating expense fund was built up in part, at least, 
from items collected under the terms of voluntary agreements and 
license regulations incident to maintaining the guaranteed prices of 
wheat. The excess profits collected by the corporation from millers 
consisted of their profits in excess of 25 cents per barrel net on flour 
and 50 cents per ton net on feed manufactured. (See p. 107.) The 
net amount of excess profits collected from millers up to June 30, 
1919, and included in the income statement prepared by the corpora- 
tion was $4,452,296.29, while the net amount so collected and 
paid into the United States Treasury on August 25, 1920, was 
$7,078,988.55. 
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Section 7. Margins on grain sold. 

The Grain Corporation did not engage in business primarily for 
profits. Its original purpose was to expedite the administration of 
the food control laws. By the terms of the original food control act 
of August 10, 1917 " the President is authorizea from time to time to 
purchase, to store, to provide storage facilities for and to sell for 
cash at reasonable prices, wheat, flour, meal, beans, and potatoes." 
The Executive order creating the Grain Corporation stated that 
" whereas in order to enable the United States Food Administration 
acting under the direction of the President to efficiently exercise the 
authority granted by said act, and to purchase, store, provide storage 
facilities for and to sell for cash at reasonable prices the commodities 
above named, and to enable said United States Food Administration 
to purchase and sell such commodities in the manner and by the 
methods customarily followed in the trade, it is expedient and neces- 
sary that a corporation should be organized." Later, as already 
stated, when a guaranteed price was established for wheat, the 
Grain Corporation was made the agent of the Government to carrv 
out the provisions of the guaranty and directed to purchase and sell 
wheat in order to protect the Government against loss growing out 
of the guaranty. 

While, as stated above, the primary object of the Grain Corpora- 
tion was not to make profits, a margin was included in the selling 
price of the commodities purchased, which in the case of wheat was 
1 per cent of the actual cost, including the purchase price plus freight 
and actual handling charges. While the margins were usually small 
they were sufficient, together with other income, to build up a 
surplus of over $50,000,000 during the three years of operations. 

The following table shows the quantity of grains sold, the net 
earnings, and the margins per bushel by kind of grains and the 
margin per bushel of wheat equivalent on flour : 

Table 55. — Quantity, net earnings, and margin per bushel for the Orain Cor- 
poration, by grains, September 1, 1917, to February 28, 1921, 





Sept. 1, 1917-Jane 30, 1919. 


July 1, 1919-Feb. 28, 1921. 


Grain. 


Quantity 
(bushels).! 


Net earnings. 


Margin 

per 
bushel. 


Qnantltj 
(bushels).! 


Net earnings. 


Margin 

per 
bushel. 


Wheat 


260,587,941 

217,853,059 

28,500,093 

10,585,671 

2,153,093 

21,004 


1 

$10,840,669.45 

11,004,465.92 

1,144,392.90 

605,183.15 

19,274.86 

803.87 


10.042 
.051 
.040 
.066 
.009 
.039 


147,230,353 

67,106,615 

649,733 

2,720,330 


13,805,639.50 

978,266.63 

147,367.87 

85,471.74 


10.026 


Flour* 


.015 


Rye 


.227 


Barley 


.031 


Com.. 




Oats 

















I Wheat and flour quantities from Supplement to Grain and Flour Statistics During the War, compiled 
by A. L. RusseU, statistician of United States Grain Oorporation. 
* Barrels reduced to wheat equivalent on the basis of 4) bushels per barrel. 

The net margin per bushel on wheat from the beginning of opera- 
tions by the Grain Corporation up to June 30, 1919, was 4,2 cents, 
while the margin for the period July 1, 1919 to February 28, 1921, 
was 2.6 events per bushel. The larger margin during the first period 
was due in part to the purchase of a large quantity of Australian 
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wheat which was resold in the United States at a good margin of 
profit. The margin on flour sold was 22.8 cents per barrel, or 5.1 
cents per bushel of wheat equivalent, during the first period of opera- 
tions; while it was only 6.6 cents per barrel, or 1.5 cents per bushel 
of the wheat equivalent, for the last period. The corporation, how- 
ever, received an average price of $11.28 per barrel for flour sold 
from July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, while the average was only 
$10.45 per barrel from July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920. The margin 
on barley was 6.6 cents per bushel for the first period and only 
3.1 cents for the last period. The margins on corn and oats sold 
during the first period were 0.9 of a cent and 3.8 cents, respectively, 
per bushel, while neither of these grains were sold during the last 
period. Rye was sold on a net margin of 4 centr per bushel during 
the first period. During the last period the margin on rye was 
22.7 cents per bushel. This large margin was due to the fact that 
the entire sales were from stock on hand at the beginning of the 
period, which were carried in inventory at only $1.50, while it was 
sold for $1.97 per bushel. 
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Table 1. — Estimated loorld production of wheats hy ftrincipal producing couth 

tries, 1910-1921} 

[In thousands of bushels.) 



Tear. 



1910. 

1911. 

1912- 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 
r 1917. 
i 1918- 
I 1919. 

1920- 

1921. 



Total. 



Average. 



United States. 



Bushels. 



635,121 
621,338 
730,267 
763,380 
891,017 
1,025,801 
636,318 
636,656 
921,438 
968,279 
833,027 
794,893 



Per 
eent. 



9,457,534 



788,128 



17.8 
17.6 
19.3 
18.5 
24.8 
24.9 
17.2 
31.7 
36.8 
36.3 
29.0 
26.6 



Canada. 



Bushels. 



23.9 



132,040 
230,924 
224,169 
231,717 
161,280 
393,643 
262,781 
233,743 
189,076 
193,280 
263,180 
300,868 



Per 
cent. 



2,816,578 



8.7 

6.6 
6.9 
6.6 
4.6 
9.6 
7.1 

11.6 
7.6 
7.0 
9.2 

10.0 



Argentina. 



Bushels. 



7.1 



234,715 



131,010 
146,981 
166,190 
187,391 
113,904 
160,166 
172,620 
80,115 
184,000 
171,591 
214,143 
169,756 



Per 
cent. 



1,905,867 



168,822 



8.7 
4.1 
4.4 
4.6 
3.2 
4.1 
4.7 
4.0 
7.4 
6.3 
7.6 
6.7 



Australia. 



Bushels. 



4.8 



93,263 

98,109 

73,894 

04,880 

106,600 

25,677 

184,709 

162,433 

114.734 

75,638 

45,976 

144, 191 



Per 
cent. 



1, 210, 104 



2.6 
2.8 
1.9 
2.3 
3.0 
.6 
5.0 
7.6 
4.6 
2.8 
1.6 
4.8 



3.1 



100,842 





British IndU. 


Russia.* 


Other countries. 


World. 


Year. 


Bushels. 


Per 

cent. 


Bushels. 


Per 
cent. 


Bushels. 


Per 
cent. 


Bushels. 


Per 
cent. 


1910 


360,664 
376,620 
370,515 
362,603 
312,032 
376,731 
323,008 
282,069 
370,421 
280,485 
377,888 
250,469 


10.0 

10.6 

9.8 

8.8 

8.7 

9.1 

8.7 

14.1 

14.8 

10.2 

13.2 

8.4 


662,067 
346,372 
472,390 
656,324 
833,630 
826,784 


15.4 
9.7 
12.4 
16.9 
23.2 
20.0 


1,671,891 
1,733,442 
1,754,536 
1,831,052 
1,167,444 
1,309,983 
2,121,897 
622,871 
720, 9n 
1,053,386 
1,133,641 
1,329,981 


46.8 
48.8 
46.3 
44.4 
32.6 
31.8 
57.3 
31.0 
28.8 
38.4 
39.5 
44.5 


3,575,055 
3, 551, 795 
3,791,951 
4,127,437 
3,585,916 
4,127,685 
3,701,333 
2,007,886 
2,500,639 
2,742,639 
2,867,864 
2,990,148 


100 
inn 


1911 


1912 


100 
inn 


1913 


1914 


inn 


1915 


inn 


1916 


100 


1917 


inn 


1918 


ion 


1919 


inn 


1920 


inn 


1921 


100 




Total 


4,041,594 


10.2 


3,687,576 


0.3 


16,451,095 


41.6 


39,570,348 


100 


Average 


336,799 




4 614,596 




1,370,841 




3,297,529 





J U. S. Department of Agriculture Yearbooks, 1912-1920, and Crop Reporter, Jan. 28, 1922 (except Cana- 
man statistics, 1910-1918, which were taken from the Canada Yearbook, 1920, and the year 1921, which was 
taken from Canadian Monthly BuUetin of Agricultural Statistics, January, 1922). 

* European Russia (except Poland and northern Caucasia). 

* Statistics not available. 

* Average for six years. 
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METHODS AND OPERATIONS OF EXPORTERS. 



Table 2. — Estimated world production of rye, ty principal producing countries, 

1910-1921} 

[In thousands of bushels.] 



Year. 



1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

191") 

1916 

1917 , 

1918 , 

1919 , 

1920 , 

1921 

Total... 

Average 



United States. 



Bushels. 



34,897 
33,119 
35,664 
41,381 
42,799 
54.050 
48,862 
62,933 
91,041 
75,483 
60,490 
67,918 



638,637 



53,220 



Per 
cent. 



2.1 

2.1 

1.9 

2.2 

2.7 

3.4 

3.4 

13.7 

16.2 

11.8 

10.1 

7.6 



4.3 



Germany. 



Bushels. 



413,802 
427,776 
456,600 
481,169 
410,478 
260,310 
350,486 
274,677 
315,301 
240,122 
195,729 
260,144 



4,186,594 



348,883 



Per 

cent. 



24.7 
27.2 
24.2 
25.6 
25.6 
22.8 
24.6 
50.8 
56.1 
37.6 
32.8 
33.7 



28.6 



France. 



Bushels. 



44,064 
45,894 
48,890 
49,452 
32,002 
33,148 
33,351 
24,768 
28,935 
30,577 
34,098 
44,494 



449,673 



37,473 



Per 
cent. 



2.6 
2.9 
2.6 
2.6 
2.C 
2.1 
2.3 
5.4 
5.1 
4.8 
6.7 
6.8 



3.1 



Spain. 



Bushels. 



27,596 
28,897 
18,867 
27,916 
23,950 
26,102 
28,782 
24,365 
30,445 
23,296 
27,830 
28,118 



316,164 



26,347 



Per 
cent. 



1.7 
1.8 
1.0 
1.5 
1.5 
1.6 
2.0 
5.3 
5.4 
3.6 
4.7 
3.6 



2.2 



Year. 



1910 

1911 

1912 , 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 , 

1918 , 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Total . . . 

Average 



Russia. 



Bush^. 



750,316 
642,173 
908,410 
872,711 
787,626 
875,422 
843,740 

(«) 

(») 

h 



5,680,397 



Per 
cent. 



44.8 
40.8 
48.1 
46.4 
49.2 
55.3 
58.9 



38.7 



'811,485 



Other countries. 



Bushels. 



402,798 
396,074 
418,086 
407,768 
304,942 
234,274 
127,565 
72,613 
96,814 
269,267 
278,698 
381,106 



3,389,994 



282,500 



Per 
cent. 



24.1 
25.2 
22.2 
21.7 
19.0 
14.8 
8.9 
15.8 
17.2 
42.2 
46.7 
49.4 



23.1 



World. 



Bushels. 


Per 
cent. 


1,673,473 


100 


1,573,933 


100 


1,886,517 


100 


1,880,387 


100 


1,601,796 


100 


1,583,306 


ICO 


1,432,786 


100 


459,356 


100 


562,536 


100 


638,745 


100 


596.846 


100 


771,779 


100 



14,661,459 



1,221,793 



100 



1 IT. S. Department of Agriculture Yearbooks, 1912-1920, and Crop Reporter, Jan. 28, 1922. 
s Statistics not available. 
• Average for 7 years. 

Table 3. — Estimated wcrld production of "barley, ty principal producing counr 

tries, 1910-1921? 

[In thousands of bushels.] 



Year. 


United States. 


Canada. 


Germany. 


Japan. 


Bushels. 


Per cent. 


Bushels. 


Per cent. 


Bushels. 


Per cent. 


Bushels. 


Per cent. 


1910 


173,832 
160,240 
223,824 
178,189 
194,953 
228,851 
182,309 
211,759 
256,225 
147,608 
189, 332 
151, 181 


12.5 
1L7 
15.2 
10.8 
13.0 
15.8 
15.3 
22.7 
23.9 
16.2 
16.6 
15.6 


45,148 
44,415 
49,378 
48,319 
36,201 
64,017 
42,770 
56,058 
77,287 
56,389 
63,311 
59,709 


3.3 
3.2 
3.4 
2.9 
2.4 
3.7 
3.6 
6.9 
7.2 
6.8 
6.6 
6.2 


133,330 
145,132 
159,924 
168,709 
144,126 
114,077 

(•) 

89,886 
103,720 
76,696 
82,344 
89,066 


9.6 
10.6 

ia9 

10.2 
9.6 
7.9 


81,953 
86,468 
90,659 
101, 477 
85,776 
94,959 
89,366 
88,896 
82,650 
89,356 
92,140 

cV, ovo 


5.9 


1911 


6.3 


1912 


6.2 


1913 


6.2 


1914 


5.7 


1915 


6.6 


1916 


7.5 


1917 


9.7 
9.7 
7.9 
7.2 
9.2 


9.5 


1918 


7.7 


1919 


9.2 


1920 


8.1 


1921 


9.3 






Total 


2,298,303 


15.2 


632,002 


4.2 


1,306,998 


8.6 


1,073,497 


7.1 


Average.. 


191,525 




52,667 




•118,818 




89,458 
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Table S. — Estimated world production of "barley, etc, — Continued. 



Year. 


SiMtin. 


United Kingdom. 


Other countries. 


World. 


Bushels. 


Per cent. 


Busliels. 


Percent. 


Bushels. 


Percent. 


Bushels. 


Per cent. 


1910 


76,308 
86,792 
59,994 
68,772 
72,272 
82,763 
86,863 
76,747 
90,496 
81,808 
90,462 
89,320 


5.5 
6.3 
4.1 
4.2 
4.8 
5.7 
7.3 
8.2 
8.5 
8.4 
7.9 
9.2 


65,097 
59,095 
60,112 
67,778 
66,637 
48,376 
54,567 
59,290 
62,080 
57,704 
65,688 
54,580 


4.7 
4.3 
4.1 
4.1 
4.4 
3.4 
4.6 
6.4 
5.8 
5.9 
6.7 
5.6 


813,066 
790,544 
823,186 
1,017,021 
904,560 
821,566 
733, 769 
349,677 
397,756 
463,376 
562,200 
435,170 


68.6 
57.6 
66.1 
61.0 
60.1 
66.9 
61.7 
37.6 
37.2 
47.6 
49.1 
44.9 


1,388,734 
1,373,286 
1,466,977 
1,650,266 
1,504,523 
1,444,609 
1,189,634 

931,313 
1,070,214 

972,936 
1,146,477 
1,068,914 


100 


1911 


100 


1912 


100 


1913 


100 


1914 


100 


1915 


IS? 


1916 


1917 


100 


1918 


100 


1919 


100 


1920 


100 


1921 


100 






Total 


962,597 


6.4 


721,604 


4.8 


8,111,881 


63.7 


15,206,882 


100 


Average 


80,216 




60,134 




675,990 




1,258,907 















1 U. S . Department of Agriculture Yearbooks, 1912-1920, and Crop Reporter, Jan. 28, 1922. 
* Statistics not available. 
» Average for 11 years. 

Table 4. — Estimated world production of oats, hy prineipal producing counr 

tries, 1910-1921^ 

[In thousands of bushels.] 



Year. 


United States. 


Germany. 


Canada. 


France. 


Bushels. 


Per cent. 


Bushels. 


Per cent. J 


Bushels. 


Percent. 


Bushels. 


Per cent 


1910 


1,186,341 
022,298 
1,418,337 
1,121,768 
1,141,060 
1,549,030 
1,251,837 
1,592,740 
1,538,124 
1,184,030 
1,496,281 
1,060,737 


28.3 
24.2 
30.7 
23.9 
28.2 
35.8 
36.9 
63.8 
49.4 
41.3 
42.3 
- 36.6 


644,287 
630,764 
686,987 
669,231 
622,674 
412,400 

249,964 
322,475 
309,587 
335,521 
324,880 


13.0 
13.9 
12,7 
14.3 
15.4 
9.5 


323,449 
365,179 
391,629 
404,669 
313,078 
464,954 
410,211 
403,010 
426,313 
394,387 
630,710 
426,233 


7.7 
9.6 
8.5 
8.6 
7.7 

las 

11.8 
13.5 
13.7 
13.8 
15.0 
14.7 


290,776 
303,328 
313,656 
311,157 
274,458 
238,551 
277,179 
214,259 
176,504 
179,825 
291,406 
245,206 


7 


1911 


8.0 


1912 


6 8 


1913 


6 A 


1914 


6 8 


1915 


5 a 


1916 


8.0 


1917 


8.3 
10.3 
10.8 

9.5 
11.2 


7 2 


1918 


5 7 


1919 


6 .1 


1920 


8 2 


1921 


8.4 






Total 


16,462,583 


34.7 


4,908,770 


11.0 


4,853,822 


10.9 


3,116,305 


7.0 


Average.. 


1,288,549 


« 


•446,252 




404,486 




259,692 














Year. 


United Kingdom. 


Other countries. 


World. 




Bushels. 


Per cent. 


Bushels. 


Per cent. 


Bushels. 


Percent 


1910 


191,438 
177,164 
180,266 
180,647 
180,241 
184,092 
176,049 
214,727 
257,433 
219,316 
180,872 
126,908 


4.6 
4.7 
3.9 
3.8 
4.4 
4.3 
5.0 
7.2 
8.2 
7.7 
6.1 
4.4 


1,646,119 

1,509,828 

1,726,519 

2,000,965 

1,519,012 

1,472,130 

1,368,857 

313,245 

394,603 

576,752 

702,090 

714,877 


39.4 
39.6 
37.4 
42.8 
37.6 
34.1 
39.3 
10.5 
12.7 
20.1 
19.9 
24.7 


4,182,410 
3,808,661 
4,617,394 
4,697,437 
4,050,523 
4,321,157 
3,484,133 
2,987,945 
3,115,452 
2,863,897 
3,536,880 
2,898,841 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 ;. ...'.' 


1915 ;; 


1916 


1917 " " 


1918 ]...". ..■.'* 


1919 


1920 ". .  ** 


1921 ' * 




Total 


2,269,153 


6.1 


13,953,997 


3L3 


44,564,630 


100 




Average 


............. 




189,096 




1,162,833 




3,713,719 





• ?ii?._P*P*^"*®°^ 9^ Agriculture Yearbooks, 1912-1920, and Crop Reporter, Apr. 15, 1922. 
'Statistics not available. «- *- » *- » 

* Average tor 11 years. 



METHODS AMD OPBBAnONS OF EXPORTEBS. 



Ymt. 


United Statas. 


ArpoHiii. 


HnD|«7. 


Italy. 


Bushela. 


PercMit. 


Bushtls. 


Peromt. 


Biuheli. 


pBreent. 


Biiabeb. 


PM-nnt. 




2,see,:so 

3,9m, T93 

III 

a3M 


6S:2 
BB.fl 
TdS 

87^3 
80.0 


295,841 

11 

&8|g3B 

i7o;fl6o 

240, 1« 
2a,fl«) 
230,423 


S.6 


13^413 
7«>4 

li 

»,ise 


4.0 

4.9 


101,722 

Si 

81, M7 
82,771 
70,690 

ffl'M9 
















































':? 












Total 


33,m.\e2 


7S.3 


2,«6,ai2 


6.4 


1,108.899 


2.S 


1,139,78= 


2.5 




2,Stt,3tl 




aM,S84 




■138, SS7 




91,982 














ri,. 


Bomani.. 


BAUsh India. 


OtbN conntrin. 


World. 


Ba>^. 


P«™t. 


Ba,h^,. 


Percent. 


Br.^. 


Percent. 


Bushels. 


Perc«nt. 




IS;??! 

103 921 

iM,a«2 

|S 

137,412 
»2,B32 


2.8 
S.2 

2.7 
2.0 


lOOiOBO 

B3,;«) 
9a,«oci 




580;o» 
572,010 

Sii 

no^ioi 


M 

loii 


11 

4, SO 

3, 77 

!l 


















2.4 
2.2 
2.0 
3.0 
2.7 

M 






























3.8 


















Total..... 


'los,™* 


=ii 


711, 3es 

 S»,296 


1.8 


4,750,076 


10.6 


44,973,025 


IW 


AvengB.. 




395,840 




3,747.763 













i. Department ot AEticuUuie Yearbcxdcs, 1912-1920, aiid Crop Beporter, Jan. 2^ 1932. 



Table e.^Exporta, imports, and net carfjort* of toheat and wheat fiour, for the 

United States, calendar years 1910-lSil} 

[In thousands of boshda.) 



Year. 


Eiports. 






Domestio. 


K««pMts. 


Total. 


'' 


eiporta. 




.11 

164,760 
231,323 

 

355; 661 


•132 




i 

11 






211 
211 

1 


519 

SOI 
034 

1 






404 
967 






































328,095 






2,441,0ft6 


4,923 




153,054 


2,295,934 









1 Monthly Si 

nerce. Barnll , 

' Eiports of Imported wheal Bnd flour. 



of FerdgD and Domeatie Ci 
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Table 7. — Exports of barley and rye, including the flour of each, for the United 

States, calendar years 1910-1921} 

[In thousands of bushels.] 



Year. 


Barley. 


• 

Rye. 


Year. 


Barley. 


V 

Rye. 


1910 


8,263 

3,555 

8,195 

12,782 

18,208 

26,529 


51 

31 

501 

2,034 

8,158 

13,055 


1916 


22,486 
17,859 
20,764 
39,004 
17,854 
25,834 


15,838 
14,689 


1911 


1917 


1912 


1918 


16,308 


1913 


1919 


40,494 


1914 


1920 


59,253 


1915 


1921 


30,146 









1 Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Gom- 
mfflce. 

Table 8. — Exports, imports, and net exports of oats, including oatmeal and 
rolled oats, for the United States, calendar years 1910-1921} 

[In thousands of bushels.] 



Year. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Net 


Domestic. 


Reexports. 


Total. 


exports. 


1910 


2,833 

3,698 

31,296 

7,673 

36,656 

108,195 

105,833 

113,614 

131,085 

67,670 

16,540 

8,716 


52 

9 

8 

4 

767 

184 

481 

2 

97 


2,885 

3,707 

31,304 

7,577 

37,423 

108,379 

106,319 

113,616 

131, 182 

67,570 

16,549 

8,984 


754 

100 

3,263 

13,309 

9,429 

364 

586 

1,983 

1,444 

609 

0,728 

3,565 


2 131 


1911 


3*607 


1912 

1913 


28 041 
«5,732 
27,994 


1914 


1915 


108.015 


1916 


105 733 


1917 


111*633 
129,738 


1918 


1919 


66,961 
9 821 


1920 


9 
289 


1921 


5,419 





1 Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 
* Excess of imports over exports. 

Table 9. — Imports, exports, and net exports of com, including corn meal, for 

the United States, calendar years 1910-1921} 

[In thousands of bushels.] 



Year. 



Exports. 



Domestic. 



1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 



44,072 
63,533 
32,627 
46,923 
17,018 
50,223 
66,237 
57,011 
47,059 
16,002 
21,230 
132,266 



Reexports. 



14 

23 

22 

82 

528 

125 

59 

65 

942 

59 



Total. 



44,072 
63,533 
32,641 
46,946 
17,040 
50,305 
55,765 
57, 136 
47, 118 
16,067 
22,172 
132,325 



Imports. 



11 

913 

5,005 

15,821 

6,499 

2,155 

1,655 

1,990 

11,213 

7^785 

164 



 Net 
exiwrts. 



44,072 
63,522 
31,728 
41,941 

1,219 
43,806 
53,610 
65,481 
45,128 

4,854 

14,387 

132,161 



1 MoDthly Summary of Foreign Cemmeroe of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
maroei 



METHODS AND OPERATIONS OF EXP0BTEK3. 



Pcrtomiatriot. 


WbeM. 


Hj«. 


Btitoj, 


c«». 


Oku. 


T0t:d. 


1«W. 


Build: 

' ie'o6g 

'48»;0Q9 
S, 181,318 


Sutkcli. 


Swikcli. 

»;si7;29o 


1,233,081 
810,899 
483,849 

1,196,374 

'■is 


BiUIul,. 

■■igg 


19,209,866 








12,«5,503 

'is 

1,136,000 




»*•::;;:::::::::::::: 


38,908,422 
49;650:i43 




6, 131, 696 












ISSSss;""';:; 






,,,»,1!S 


4,873,734 


,,«S!! 




OtberpotU 


19,047,338 


Total 


148, OSS, 470 


26,898,168 


37,611,840 


11,188.533 


55,294,470 


179,077,488 


1930. 


27|7(w;33« 
17,M4,3« 
3«,l*S,60» 

His 


mi 

19,67B[e6i 
1,280,991 

"•as 

U5,141 


62S,06i 

Z3S[538 

4,»4 ,MB 

45,112 


.S;SS 

1,142;9B8 

'too! 665 

1,683,372 

5«,S54 

'■i-i 

2:108 


1,884,718 
128,180 

' 84; 819 


"•S^'!S 






^;f^;^ 




nS^^^^.:::::::::::::;;.. 


'J;J^:SJi 




S'IS'SS 




106,519 


1,348,795 
80,716 








4,611,1183 


4,667,737 


SSlKS-yS":"™::; 




.,«.,S 


...,.1 


,S;iS 


13; 192; 926 




Total ^.. 


:]S,2e7,334 


67,070,488 


,7,»,m 


17,761,420 


12.877,ff74 


323,851,343 


oj™««....'". 


57;o3i;70B 


1,098, SOI 


'■is 


905,620 
7,820,850 
13,883,026 

:3as:358 


IS 

543,988 
145,143 


1'i^-^ 










11,604 

a; OCT 

4,06( 


1 

399 




S?:*."-::::::::;::::::::: 




317,847 




4,400,385 










83,000 

"■?i 


355,107 

I'sos 

'1,782;63S 




Duli^ud Superior. 


1|,W 


ISKSJ^S';.?!"::. 




338,299 
19,118,458 














Total 


»), 057,601 


M. Mi, 731 


26,8»,«m 


128,974,506 


3,2M,i4S 


467,901,972 



1 I^rgils mm MllwaukM, mfc 
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Table 11. — E^tporis of %oheat by kinds and principal ports of shipment, in six- 
month period, July, 1920-Decemher, 1921 — Continued. 

[Xn thoofluids of boshflb.] 



Portofsbipmeiat. 



Jviy-Deurnber, 19t0 

Portland, Me 

Boston 

New YOTk 

Philadolpliia 

Baltimore 

Newport News 

New Orleans 

Galveston 

Texas City 

Port Arthur 

Portland, Oreg 

Seattle and Taicoma. 



Hard red winter. Soft red winter. 



Bush- 
els. 



Total 

Jvnuary-June, 19tl. 

Portland, Me 

Boston 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

New Orleans 

Gslyestoo 

Texas City 

Pot Arthur 

Portland, Oreg 

Seattle and Tacoma. 



Total. 



Fiical year 1991. 

Portland, Me 

Boston 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Newport News 

New Orleans 

Galve3t<« 

Texas aty 

Port Arthur 

Portland, Oreg 

Seattle and Tacoma. 



Total 

Julff-DeeembeTy 19tl, 

Portland, Me........ 

Boston 

New YOTk 

PhiladelidiiA 

Baltimore 

Newport News 

New Orleans , 

6atvest<Hi. 

Texas City 

Port Arthur......... 

Portland, Greg 

Seattle and Tacoma. 



1,051 

7^867 

3,107 

7,096 

325 

16,565 

14,340 

805 

1.012 

1864 



53,122 



806 

961 

509 

27,683 

39,307 

8,275 

1,471 

567 



PeroeDt. 



Of 
Und. 



1.981 

14.81 

5.85 

13.36 

.61 

31.18 

26.99 

1.68 

1.91 

1.63 



100.00 



1.01 

1.21 

.64 

34.79 

49.39 

ia40 

1.85 

.71 



79,579100.00 



1,051 

8,673 

4.068 

7,605 

325 

44,248 

53,647 

9,170 

2,483 

» 1,431 



132,701 



TotaL. 



OaUndmr fear, 19S1. 

Portland, Me. 

Boston 

New York 

PhUadalpbia 



35 

350 

2,963 

685 

1,953 

39 

16,940 

35,191 

4,893 

2,181 

865 

107 



35 
359 



.79 

6.54 

3.07 

6.73 

.24 

33.34 

40.43 

6.91 

1.87 

1.08 



100.00 



OfaU 
kinds. 



4Z65 

27.85 

22.09 

33.18 

51.75 

41.37 

38.73 

100.00 

100.00 

8.02 



33.17 



Bush- 
els. 



i: 



665 

863 
877 
HI 
180 
381 
230 



185 



26,492 



11.50 
12.05 

7.57 

87.92 

99L24 

99.21 

100.00 

3.98 



67.36 



42.62 
24.59 
18.46 
27.05 
51.76 
61.86 
70.00 
99.29 
100.00 
5.72 



ao6 

.64 
4.50 
1.04 
2.05 

.06 

25.68 

63.13 

7.39 

3.29 

1.31 

.16 



66,231100.00 49.24 



.02 
.25 



3,789 2.60 
1,6461 1.13 



36.84 

loaoo 

19.16 
4.48 
21.03 
20.42 
72.98 
98.64 
100.00 

loaoo 

3.81 
2.101 



7.07 



2 

253 

2,116 

3,496 

1,770 

162 



7,789 



667 
5,116 
6,993 
14,607 
180 
5,151 
1,382 



Percent. 



Of 
kind. 



2.61 
18.36 
18.41 
41.94 
.68 
1Z76 

4.64 



.70 



100.00 



.03 

3.25 

27.17 

44.88 

22.72 

1.96 



100.00 



1&5 



47.0934,281 



100.00 



1,486 
2,899 
6,164 



5,530 
220 



74 



16,373 



4.58 
99.46 
16.78 1,739 



5,0161 



1.95 
14.92 
20.40 
42.61 
.52 
15.03 

4.03 



OfaU 
kinds. 



26.901 
17.21 
34.67 
51.95 
28.66 
8.44 
3.32 



6.17 



16.55 



loaoo 

3.61 
26.53 
51.99 

6.62 
.38 



Hard red spring. 



Mixed. 



Bush- 
els. 



279 



4,115 

1,043 

126 



200 



5,762 



670 



098 

2,135 

445 



6.50 



.64 



9.06 
17.71 

37.661 



33.77 
1.34 



.45 



100.00 



.01 
7.201 



27.05 
14.51 
31.73 
51.06 
28.66 
7.20 
1.80 



6.11 



12.32 



9.55 
18.96 
66.38 



23.83 
.62 



1.46 



12.17 



349 
22 



4,319 



Percent. 



Of 
kind. 



4.84 



71.42 

18.10 

2.17 



3.47 



100.00 



15.61 



OfaU 
kinds. 



48.05 



14.57 

7.42 

.58 



1.86 



3.60 



100.00 



Bash- 
els. 



291 

667 

9,340 

3,317 

2,363 

123 

19,734 

21,356 



»9,710 
2,366 



69,267 



Percent. 



Of 
kind. 



a42 

.96 

13.48 

4.79 

3.41 

.18 

28.49 

30.84 



14.02 
3.41 



100.00 



16.16 
49.43 

lasi 



8.08 
.51 



100.00 



OiO 



4,813 

3,178 

570 



549 
22 



10,081 



60 



3,349 
7,247 



10,656 



9.41 



47.74 

31.53 

5.65 



5.45 
.22 



100.00 



a56 



31.43 
68.01 



9.96 

28.77 

6.62 



2.45 
3.53 



3.66 



76.53 



13.65 

14.42 

2.03 



2.20 
.61 



3.62 



63.16 



21.52 
47.40 






100.00 



730 4.87 



.56 
7.70 4,047 



2a 761 21.66t 9,382| 62.66 



27.03 



7.92 



6,157 
2,654 

2,118 

1,983 

150 

66 



113,323 
419 



125,884 



291 

667 

14,407 

5,971 

4,481 

123 

21,717 

21,516 

66 



123,033 
2,785 



« 95, 147 



5,457 

3,161 

618 



661 

2641 



21,303 
4,686 



19.92 

10.25 

8.18 

7.66 

.68 

.26 



61.47 
1.62 



100.00 



.31 

.701 

15.23 

6.27 

4.71 

.13 

22.83 

22.61 

.07 



OfaU 
kinds. 



24.21 
2.93 



100.00 



15.10 
8.72 
1.71 



1.83 
.73 



58.94 
12.97 



36,143 



96.42 



17.93 
40. SS 



10,614 
6,806 



100.00 



17.11 
9.36 



1 Including Astoria. 

sinchidjsg 14.000 bushels for San Franolsoo. 

•Imfnding 8,000 boahtfi for SsATnaOmo, 



51.05 
27.07 
33.06 
23.58 
11.05 
19.50 
49.29 
57.70 



9a 12 
78.95 



43.27 



73.56 

33.28 

31.50 

6.30 

.38 

.79 



93.57 
67.26 



21.90 



23.47 
27.05 
41.11 
27.09 
15.94 
19.59 
?« 36 
I0.O8 
.71 



92.08 
76.93 



34.20 



35.06 

2a 61 

6.66 



2.86 
.74 



93.99 
92.08 



26. S7 



47.01 
24.95 
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Table 11. — Exports of u:heat hy kinds and principal ports of shipment, in six- 
month period, July, 1 920-0 ecember, 1921. 

(In thousands of bushels.] 





Hard red winter. 


Soft red winter. 


Hard red spring. 


Mixed. 


Port of shipment. 


Bush- 
els. 


Per cent. 


Bush- 
els. 


Per cent. 


Bush< 
els. 


Per cent. 


Bush- 
els. 


Per cent. 




Of 
kind. 


OfaU 
kinds. 


Of 
kind. 


OfaU 
kinds. 


Of 
kind. 


OfaU 
kinds. 


Of 
kind 


OfaU 
kinds. 


Calendar year, 1921— 
Continued. 

Baltimore 


2,462 

3g 

44,623 

74,498 

13, 168 

3,e52 

1,432 

107 


1.69 

.03 

30.60 

51.09 

9.03 

2.51 

.98 

.07 


15.38 

20.42 

81.58 

9a 96 

99.50 

100.00 

3.88 

1.87 


9,660 


39.98 


60.34 


446 


2.97 


2.78 


2,736 


4.41 


17.09 


Newport News 




New Orleans . 


7,300 
372 


30.21 
1.54 


13.35 
.49 








2,644 

414 

66 


4.26 
.67 
.11 


4.83 


Galveston 








.55 


Texas City 








.50 


Port Arthur 


...... 














Portland, Greg 

Seattle and Tacoma. 








349 
22 


2.33 
.15 


.95 
.39 


134,626 
6,105 


65.8? 
8.23 


93.82 


74 


.31 


1.30 


89.37 


Total 


145,810 

4 


100.00 


57.70 


24.162 


100.00 


9.56 


14,975 


100.00 


5.93 


< 62, 027 


100.00 


24.55 




'II 








Common white. 


White club. 


Durum. 


Total. 


Port of shipment. 


Bush- 
els. 


Per cent. 


Bush- 
els. 


Percent. 


Bush- 
els. 


Percent. 


Bush- 
els. 


Per cent. 




Of 
kind. 


Ofall 
kinds. 


Of 
kind. 


OfaU 
kinds. 


Of 
kind. 


OfaU 
kinds. 


Of 
kind. 


Ofal 
kJAds. 


Jidy-DecemJber, 1920. 
Portland, Me 




1 
















670 

2,464 

28,252 

14,066 

21,389 

628 

40,038 

37,029 

895 

1,012 

10,774 

2.997 


0.36 

1.54 

17.64 

8.78 

13.36 

.39 

25.01 

23.13 

.56 

.63 

6.73 

1.87 


100.00 


Boston 














81 

2,067 

1,722 

694 


1.77 
45.29 
37.73 
15.21 


3.29 

7.31 

12.24 

3.24 


100.00 


New York 














100.00 


Philadelphia 














100.00 


B&tti-nrfnfre. 














100.00 


Newport News 














100.00 


New Orleans 


96 
61 


31.89 
20.27 


0.24 


262 
32 


43.96 
5.37 


6.66 








100.00 


Galveston 


.09 








100.00 


Texas City 










100.00 


Port Arthur 




















100.00 


Portland. Or^: 


















- 


100.00 


Seattle and Taooma 


144 


47.84 


4.80 


302 


60.67 


10.08 








100.00 












Total 


301 


100.00 


.19 


596 


100.00 


.37 


4,564 


100.00 


2.85 


160, 114 


100.00 


100.00 






January-June, 19$1, 
Portland. Me 




















670 

2 

7,011 

7,975 

6,724 

31,486 

39,609 

8,341 

1,471 

14,239 

623 


.57 

"'5.'93 
6.75 
5.69 

26.65 

33.52 
7.06 
1.26 

12.05 
.53 


loaoo 


Boston 










*> 










100.00 


New York 


' 38 
16 


28.79 
12.12 


.54 
.20 








59 

93 

156 


io.ie 

30.19 
50.65 


.84 
1.17 
2.32 


100.00 


Philadelphia 








100.00 


B^ftiTnore 








100.00 


New Orleans 


50 


37.88 


.16 








100.00 


Galvest(m , . 








• 






100.00 


Texas City 




















100.00 


Port Arthur. 




















100.00 


Pwtland, Oreg. 




















100.00 


Seattle and Tacoma 


28 


21.21 


4.49 


154 


100.00 


24.72 








100.00 












Total 


132 


100.00 


.11 


154 


100.00 


.13 


308 


loaoo 


.26 


« 118, 151 


100.00 


100.00 






Fi3cdl year 19tl. 
Portland. Me . 




















1,240 

2,466 

35,263 

22,041 

28,113 

628 

71,624 

76,638 

0,236 

2,483 

25,013 

3,620 


.45 

.89 

12.67 

7.92 

10.10 

.23 

25.70 

27.54 

3.32 

.89 

&99 

1.30 


100.00 


Boston 














81 

2,126 

1,815 

860 


1.^ 

43.64 
37.25 
17.45 


3.28 
6.03 
8.23 
3.02 


100.00 


New York 


38 
16 


8.78 
3.69 


.11 
.07 








100.00 


Philadelphia 

BaitiraofA. . 








100.00 








100.00 


Newport News 














100.00 


New Orleans 


146 
61 


33.72 
14.09 


.21 
.06 


262 
32 


34.93 
4.27 


.37 
.04 








100.00 


Galveston 








100.00 


Texas City 








100.00 


Port Arthur 




















100.00 


Portland. Oree 




















100.00 


Seattle and Taooma. 


172 


39.72 


4.75 


456 


60.80 


12.60 








loaoo 












Total 


433 


100.00 


.15 


750 


100.00 


.27 


4,872 


100.00 


1.76 


►278, 266 


100.00 


loaoo 









1 ladnding Astoria. 



ilhcladliig 14^000 busheli for Saa Tranolfloo. 
iIiQladiif 17|000 iNiahds for SaOrancftwo. 



APPENDIX TABLEB. 



Tab« 11. — Exports of wheat by kindg and principal ports of ghipment, in tin- 
month period, July, 19S0-December, I9S1 — Continued. 





<»..».■.». 


Whiteclab. 


Duram. 


Tqt«L 


Port(*ihlpiiiBnt. 




Percent. 




FWOMlt. 




Percent. 




Percent. 




'^ 


A 


SZ 


ds. 


& 


SIS 


"^I* 


& 


as 


"e^'!' 


& 


Of all 


JalfOictmia, I9tl 




















359 

■II 
II 

a;66< 
• s,os) 


0.07 

26! S 
3.64 
1.62 

16.36 
3.78 








































"1 


SI. 6: 


"1 
























a.m 


a2ft 


































































































s 


<S.si 


a.K 


•1 


SS 


































at 


im.« 


.21 


'471 


100. M 


.ss 


4,3S3 


100,00 


3,23 


•134,514 


100.00 








m™fcf,«r,je«. 




















2J,J7 
54,597 

lis. 


,30 
9.21 








•J 




















3S 
16 
27 


6.57 


.07 








1 

SO 


30.0* 
14.59 
3. II 


6:0 
4.24 




































HI 


1117 


.<» 


































































196 


37.96 


2! 73 


m 


M.U 


i.» 
































«1 


O0.« 


.18 


KB3 


100. n 


■n 


i«Bl 


100.00 


1.M 


— 


100. M 









Bource o< datB^-Orain Standard! Dlvtston, Btinwi Of Hirketa, U. 8. Depottmeiit of Agrionltnre. 
'Including 14,000 busbtis tor San Fnndsoo. 
' Including 11,000 boahala tor Sao Praodajo. 
• Including 28,000 buahela lor Sail FTukEbcd. 



Year. 


Wbeat. 


COTn. 


Oa... 


Barley. 


Rye. 


Bock- 
wiieat. 




1 

18 
93 








34,397 
33,119 

421779 

IS 

1! 






:^'531 
2,446 

rs 
a 

11 

3,080 


i 
i 

301 

372 


1 
ilOM 


29S 
337 

050 
030 

740 

030 

7S7 


1 

«■ 


240 

1 
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Federal Trade Commission, 

WaeMngtonj June 18 j 19£S. 
The President of the Senate. 

Sir: This voliiine of the report on the Methods and Operations of 
Grain Exporters, made in response to Senate Resolution No. 133, 
Sixt^^-seventh Congress, second session, discusses speculation, com- 
petitive conditions, prices, and export facilities. Volume I, already 
published, dealt chi^y with costs, profits, and the int^relations 
of ^ain exporters. These two volumes complete the commission's 
study of the export grain business. 

SPECULATION. 

The resolution made particular inquiry as to market manipu- 
lations, which are most apt to develop, of course, in the speculation 
on the large futures markets. The Oiicago Board of TVade is by 
far the 'most important grain futures marKet in the United States, 
with over 85. per cent of the futures trading during the five-year 

feriod 1914-1918. Speculation is chiefly in wheat and com. 
utures trading in wheat was restored on July 15, 1920, after being 
in abeyance from August 25, 1917. 

In order to ascertain what effect the operations of large spec- 
ulators and cash grain dealers who hedged their mercantile trans- 
actions had on the prices of wheat, the com'mission secured the 
daily trades in wheat futures, on the Chicago Board of Trade of 12 
such speculators and 9 such hedgers for the period July 15, 1920, 
to May 31 , 1922. A number of these traders, moreover, gave de tailed 
testimony concerning their operations. 

From the information thus obtained, and from other pertinent 
data, the commission concludes that while speculation frequently 
caused injurious aberrations in wheat prices, the extensive decline 
in prices of the contract grade of wheat at Chicago from an average 
of about $2.85 per bushel on July 17, 1920, to a fraction over $1 
per bushel on September 14, 1922, was due mainly to other factors, 
including supply and demand, ratlier than to speculation or ma- 
nipulation. Speculators and hedges are especially able to run up 
wices during the delivery month and, when this occurs, after theu* 
lutiu'es interests are closed out prices inevitably fall. In general, 
however, it appears that, although the frequent and temporary 
fluctuations in ^ain prices may be attributed largely to speculation, 
the relatively mfrequent but long-time fluctuations may be attri- 
buted almost entirely to other causes, including actual supply and 
demand conditions. 

The heavy decline in wheat prices from July to December, 1920, 
occurred in a period of comparatively light futures trading in which 

XIU 
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fSome of the largest speculators were on the ''long" side (i. e., an- 
ticipatmg a price advance) until about October, but thereafter 
generally on the ''short'' side (i. e., anticipating a price decline). 

Chi the other hand, the advance of about 60 cents per bushel in 
May, 1921, wheat futures was due to a. so-called "natural comer," 
caused largelj by a New York exporter standing for delivery on his 
futures hedgmg contracts of about 2,000^000 bu3iels of wheat, which 
was more than could be delivered in Chicago before the close of the 
month. 

The large increase Of about 40 cents per bushel in May, 1922, wheat 
futures during January and February, 1922, resulted chiefly from a 
wave of specmative buying. 

In both of the last-mentioned cases, after the exceptional conditions 
were removed, wheat prices declined suddenly and extensively, prob- 
ably to a point lower than they would otherwise have reached had 
it not been for these special conditions. 

The car-deUvery rule, which pennits deUvery of grain on futures 
contracts in cars on track instead of in regular elevators, is used only 
in emergencies on a vote of the board of directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and it has been invoked only twice since its adoption 
in 1918. Its operation is intended to affect and naturally results in 
an increase in the deliverable supply and consequently m a decline 
in price. Moreover, demurrage charges and the dufficulty of insuring 
or Dorrowing money on grain delivered on track are additional price- 
weakening influences which force prices to a lower level than would 
be the case if delivery were made in regular elevators. In May, 1922, 
especially, the involong of the emergency car-delivery rule helped to 
break pnces lower than would have otherwise been the case. Most 
of the wheat delivered on track in May, 1922, was dehvered by the 
Armour Grain Co. and the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. 

The case of the May, 1921, wheat squeeze mentioned above indicates 
also that a hedger under certain conditions may cause an abnormal 
price movement of the market quite as extensive as that of a specu- 
fator^ and that there are less violent price fluctuations on the Chicago 
Board of Trade when it is used pureljr as a speculative institution 
than when used as a market for obtaining cash wheat, because if so 
used a squeeze or comer may occur. In other words, to avoid arti- 
ficial prices in futures practically all futures contracts must be closed 
out oflier than by the delivery of the actual grain, because if delivery- 
is demanded even in a relatively small proportion of futures transac- 
tions prices may skyrocket toward the end of the delivery period and 
then lall precipitately after its close. 

It will oe noted that in the last two cases mentioned prices were 
run up by artificial conditions in the spring of the year when the 
farmers had Uttle or no wheat to sell, while the resultant slump in 
prices came at a time when the new crop was moving and the farmers 
were beginning to sell large quantities of wheat. It is easier, of course, 
to run up prices in the May option than in the September option when 
the new crop affords an abundant supply of gram. 

While the evidence is clear that speculation during this period 
resulted in various instances in producing artificial price changes in 
the wheat futures market, the speculators whose trades were obtained 
pursued quite diverse buying and selling policies^ although their net 
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position taken aB a group indicates that they were usually on the 
profitable side in different turns of the market. 

Speculation in com futures seems not to have had such an extensive 
influence on com prices as speculation in wheat futures had on wheat 
prices. The only striking case of any imdue influence of futures tradii^ 
on com prices appears in the September, 1920, option, when the price 
increased from $1.22 per bushel on September 25 to $1.28 on Septem- 
ber 30 as the result of a large lon^ interest. Then on October 1, after 
this long interest had been closed out, cash com at Chicago fell about 
25 cents per bushel as compared with September 30. 

Various definitions have been proposed for the purpose of distinr 
guishin^ between the speculator and the gambler, such as the taking 
of an imierent preexistmg risk of the cash ^rain market as compared 
with the creation of a new and unnecessary hazard, or the apphcation 
to the futures market of trained abiUty and professional skill as com- 
pared with ignorant plunging or following tips, or the legal distinction 
with respect to the existence of a bona fide mtention to carry out the 
contract by deUvery or receiving of the actual grain. No matter by 
which of these definitions the Question is determined, the great 
majority of futures traders are gamolers, but it is questionable whether 
my of these definitions are capable of practical administrative apph- 
cation in distinguishing the speculator from the gambler. » 

In view of the fact that futures prices have a substantial influence 
on cash prices (and this is insisted on by most of the proponents of 
futures trading) and the fact that artificial price conditions so of ten 
prevail in the futures market, it seems clear that if this trading is 
permitted to continue the Federal Government should regulate it, 
in order to prevent abuses. 

COMPETrnVE CONDmONS. 

An examination of the correspondence files of the more important 
grain exporters, fobbers (i. e., merchants who sell free on board 
vessel at seaports) , and elevator operators showed that in the sale 
of grain for export there was keen competition, but that in the pur- 
chase of wheat from the farmer and country elevator by exporters 
and fobbers there were two distinct price agreements in existence 
in 1921, one covering the purchase of wheat for export through 
the Gulf of Mexico ports and the other that for export from the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The Gulf price agreement included certain grain exporters and 
fobbers at ELansas City, New Orleans, and Galveston. During the 
summer of 1921 there was an agreement among these grain dealers 
to quote uniform bids for the purchase of wheat in the country for 
export through Galveston and New Orleans. The uniform bids 
were arranged in Kansas City each afternoon and wired to a partici- 
pant at New Orleans, who m turn wired thejn to Galveston. The 
agreement on bids seems to have originated late in June, 1921, and 
was abandoned in August, 1921, due to the repeated nonconformance, 
by some of the participants, to its terms. The following concerns 
were active participants in the Gulf agreements: Armour Grain 
Co., Kansas City; J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., Kansas City; Norris 
Grain Co., Kansas City; Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., 
Kansas City; Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City; Bames^Piazzek 
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Co., Kansas City; C. B. Fox Co., New Orleans; and E. P. Newing, 
Galveston. 

The cause of the abandonment of the agreement was the necessity 
of some participants at times of procuring wheat to fill short cash 
wheat sales. Under such conditions higher bids were frequently 
made to get the wheat for shipment by a certain time to fiU export 
sales. 

Most of the fcMregoing grain merchants and some others apparently 
entered into an agreement regarding^ discounts on the purohase 
prices of the different grades of wheat. The commission found 
mdications that J. T. Fahev & Co., a large Baltimore exporter, also 

Earticipated in this latter a'^eement, and it had planned to examine 
is correspondence, but access to this company's records was re- 
quested and refused. As stated in Volume I of this report, the 
commission attempted to enforce the statutory grant of power to 
compel the Baltimore concerns to grant access to their records, 
but was prevented by negative judicial decision regarding its power 
in this respect. 

A number of grain deaters and millers of the Pacific Northwest 
also had an agreement on the purchase of wheat in the country during 
the summer and fall of 1921. The latest information obtained 
covering December, 1921, showed that this agreement was still in 
effect. 

DECLINE tS PRICES IN 1920 AND 1921. 

The severe decline in the prices of Export; grain in 1920 and the 
very low prices in 1921 were chiefly due to the various adverse 
factors in the general situation of the world market, such as large 
crops at home and abroad, general business depression, unfavorable 
excnange rates, and limited purchasing power and credit in foreign 
markets. 

MARKETING CHARGES AND EXPORT FACILITIES. 

The expenses of marketing grain were much higher in 1920 than 
for pre-war years, particularly for transportation and country 
marketing facilities. When grain prices aeclined these expenses 
necessarily became much more burdensome. 

A large proportion of the grain elevator capacity used in the export 
trade is controlled by large grain merchants. Four of these mer- 
chants controlled about 22 pet cent of the total capacity and 21 
merchants controlled 43 per cent thereof. 

The evidence in this inquiry supports thsA, previously obtained 
with regard to the inadequacy of public elevator capacity and the 
necessity of lower storagiB rates to afford the grain producer and 
merchant necessary marketing facilities and to prevent price 
manipulations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The commission makes the following recommendations: 

1. That the Chicago Board of Trade be required to make public 

each day the total volume of futures operati(ms in each option of 

each grain for the preceding day, and also the total volume of open 

trades in each option of each grain in existence at the close of the 
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preceding day, so that the general public may have information as 
to the basis tor the widely Quoted prices of .Chicago futures. 

2. That all brokers^ and all commission men, or officers, or large 
stockholders of companies doing a brokerage or commission business 
in futures for customers, be prohibited from speculating in grain 
futures for their own accoimt, in order to prevent abuses and risks 
arisii^ from the same party acting at the same time as agent and as 
principal in trading on the exchange. 

3. That the car delivery rule and the settlement rule for defaulted 
futures contracts on the Chicago Board of Trade should be interpreted 
and applied by an impartial person or tribim^, because these rules 
involve complex questions of fact, reauiring unprejudiced judgment, 
and because the present practice involves the discretion of the board 
of directors and the president, who may be called upon to decide 
questions affecting their respective interests or those of their cus- 
tomers. 

4. That the Chicago Board of Trade be required to permit the 
delivery of grain on futures contracts at other important markets than 
Chicago, imder proper safeguards and equitable terms, whenever 
necessary in order to prevent a squeeze or comer in the Chicago 
market. 

5. Finally the commission reiterates, in substance, a recommenda- 
tion made m a previous report, namely, that the railroads might be 
encouraged to lumish, or the State or Federal Government might 
assume the duty of furnishing, adequate storage elevator capacity at 
convenient market points, especially at Chicago, free from control or 
operation bv any grain dealer, broker, or commission house, in order 
to remove the artificial conditions freauently occurring there and witii 
such storage charges and other conditions that the grain farmer or 
merchant would be able to store grain in competition with elevator 
merchandisers, while, by means ofnegotiable warehouse receipts ob- 
tained for such grain, the farmer would be aided in borrowing money 
to finance his crop until he was willing to sell. 

Respectfully, 

Fedebai. Trade Commission, 
By Victor Mxtrdock, 'Chairman. 
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SUMMARY. 



This report on the Methods and Operations^ of Grain Exporters is 
made in response to Senate Resolution 133, Sixty-seventh Congress, 
second session. This volume discusses speculation, competitive con- 
ditions, prices, and export facilities. Volume I chiefly dealt with 
costs, profits, and interrelations of grain exporters. These two vol- 
umes complete the commission's inquiry into the export grain 
business. 

SPECULATION AND MANIPULATION. 

The Senate resolution called for ''all the facts concerning market 
manipulations, if any, in connection with large export transactions 
or otherwise.'^ 

The chief sources of information for this part of the report were: 
The grain trade journals; the correspondence files of the more im- 
portant grain exporters; the minutes of the Chicago Board of Trade; 
the futures tradmg accounts of 9 representative exporters and of 12 
representative speculators; and testimony given at a series of con- 
ferences held by the commission with representative grain men and 
speculators in Washington, New York, and Chicago in October, 1922. 

This part of the inquiry was greatly delayed by the refusal of 18 
Chicago commission houses to permit an examination of their cus- 
tomers' futures trading accoimts. Most of the concerns having large 
speculative customers were amons those that refused. All oi these 
concerns, except four, are partnersnips, to whose records the commis- 
sion could lawnilly obtain access only with their consent. In regard to 
the four corporations, it would have been futile to attempt to enforce 
&n examination in time to be of service in this inquiry. Later a 
considerable amount of data concerning futures trading was submitted 
directly by certain large speculators, or by brokers whom these specu- 
lators mstructed to fumisn the information. None of the speculators 
whose futures trades were requested refused to furnish them. 

This part of the investigation was restricted mainly to the Chicago 
Board of Trade, as this is the most important CTain futures market 
in the United States, having over 86 per cent of such trading during 
the five-year period, 1914-1918. While Chicago thus holds a domi* 
nating position in grain futures, it does not nold a corresponding 
position in cash gram, its average annual receipts of cash gram being 
only about 33 per cent of the total received at the principal primary 
markets during the five-year period 1913-1917. 

The Chicago Board of Trade as an oi^anization does not engage 
in futures trading, but merely furnishes the facilities and instru- 
mentaUties for trading by its individual members, of whom there 
are about 1,600. 

Speculation in grains is based upon price changes which are in 
part the result of actual supply and demand factors and in part the 
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result of speculation itself. In general, the frequent and temporary 
minor fluctuations in the prices of ^ain may be attributed largely 
to speculation; while the relatively mfrequent but long-time major 
fluctuations may be attributed largely to other factors, includmg 
actual supply and demand conditions. 

The most miportant element in speculation in grains is the futures 
contract, which is an agreement to buy or sell a certain kind and 
quantity of grain durii^ some specified month in the future at a 
certain price. The actual transfer of the ownership of the grain is 
thus to oe m0de at some future time, and not at the time of making 
the contract. As a matter of fact, there is, in most cases, no fixed 
intention that there shall ever be 9axj transfer of the actual grain, as 
both speculators and hedgers intend to close out their futures trans* 
actions before maturity, >4BXcept in a very small proportion of cases. 

Futures trading in wheat on the Cmcago Board of Trade was 
restored on July 15, 1920, after bring in abeyance from August 25, 
1917. There were immediate dechnes in both cash and futures 
prices. 

The extensive decline in No. 2 cash wheat prices at Chicago froin 
a daily average of about $2.90 per bushel in July, 1920, to about SI 
per bushel in September, 1922, was due mainly to the natural factors 
of supply and demand, while the advance of ,60 cents per bushel in 
wheat in May, 1921, was due to a soK^alled ^'natural comer," caused 
largely by a New York expoarter standing for the ddivery on his 
futures contracts for more wheat than could be delivered; and the 
large increase of about 40 cents per bushel in May, 1922, wheat futures 
during January and February, 1922, resulted chiefly from specula- 
tion. In both cases, after tradii]^ in the May opti<m was out of the 
way, wheat prices declined suddemy and extensively. In May, 1922, 
the invoking of the emergency oar-delivery rule by the Chicago Board 
of Trade also helped to break prices. 

As stated above, the two most noteworthy cases of futures trans- 
actions affecting wheat prioes since the restoration of futures trading 
on July 15, 1920, were the May futures in 1921 and 1922. 

The May, 1921, wheat futures at Chicago opened the middle of 
December, 1920, at around S1.50 and increased Dy January 13, 1921, 
to over $1.75. It theai decreased to below tl.20 on April 14, fol- 
k>wed by a rapid increase to $1.87 on May 31, the final day ck the 
option. Cash wheat at CSuca^o foUowied d[>out the same course, 
althou^ at a higher level of prices during most of the period. Then 
on June 1, with the May option out of tlie way, cash grain fell over 
20 cents per bushel from the high point on May 3 1 . The lai^e increase 
during tne six weeks following April 14 and the sudden decUne on 
June 1 were the result of congestion in the May option, caused largely 
by the hedging operations of a New York exporter, who stood for 
delivery up to Afay 31 on about 2,000,000 bushels of futiwes. 

The case of the May, 1921, wheat squeeze indicates that a hedger, 
under certain conditions, may cause manipulation of the market quite 
as extensively as a speculator, and that the Chicago Board of Trade 
functions better, so far as futures contracts are concerned, when used 
purely as a speculative or gambling institution than as a strictly com- 
mercial institution. In ouier woras, practically all futures contracts 
must be closed out on price differences, rather than by the delivery 
of the actual grain, because if delivery is demanded even in a rela- 



tiydy small proportion of futures transactions prices may advance 
gh^^y until the end of the delivery period and then fall precipitately. 
The chief interest in the May, 1922, wheat futures centers in tM 
rapid increase of about 40 cents per bushel in prices during January 
and February, the auick fluctuations up and down during March, 
April, and the first naif of May, and the sudden collapse of about 
30 cents per bushel during the last 12 days of May. While there 
appeared frequent and marked diversities m the buying and selling 
policies of the 12 diJQFerent speculators whose trades were obtained, 
in their aggregate net result they were generally on the profitable 
sides of the frequent market turns. As illustrating the movement 
of prices as compared with the net purchases and net sales of these 
12 laige speculators taken as a group, the following ini^tances may 
be noted for the May, 1922, option: Between December 14, 1921, 
and February 25, 1922, the speculative group bought, net, over 
37,000,000 bushels of May futures (i. e., delivery in May, 1922), and 
futures prices increased about 34 cents per bushel, between Feb- 
ruaiv 25 and March 25 the speculative group sold, net, about 
17,000,000 bushels of May futures and the price declined about 14 
cents per bushel. Between March 25 and April 3 the speculative 
group bought, net, about 5,000,000 bushels ot May futures and the 
price increased about 2 cents per bushel. Between April 3 and 
April 12 the speculative group sold, net, about 4,000,000 bushels oi 
May futures and the price declined about 2 cents per bushel. Be- 
tween April 12 and April 22 the speculative group bought fnet) about 
4,500,000 bushels of Afay futures and the price increasea about 14 
cents per bushel. Between April 22 and May 8 the speculative 
group sold, net, or accepted delivery of about 7,000,0(X) bushels 
of May futures, and the price declined about 10 cents per bushel. 

Deliveries of actual wheat on the May (1922) futures became per- 
missible on May 1 at the option of the seller of the futures. In other 
words, these sellers coula deliver the wheat on any business day 
between May 1 and May 31. It was necessary, however, to deUver 
the wheat in a regular elevator in the city of Chicago, unless the 
board of directors of the Chicago Board of Trade declared an emer- 
gency and made deUvery in cars on track regular. On May 9 the 
oirectors did declare an emergency and made car lots regular, effective 
May 11. The significance oi this was that before May 11 deliveries 
on futures contracts had to be made in certain regular elevators in 
Chicago, which were already largely filled with corn, oats, and rye, 
while after May 11 deliveries could be made in cars on track in the 
Chicago switching district. This enlarged immediately the quantity 
of wheat that could be delivered on futures contracts. 

In fact, the May ''shorts'' began dehvering wheat in cars on track 
Oh May 1 1 in considerable quantities and continued to do so during 
the remainder of the month. Nevertheless, the average price cn[ 
the May futures increased from $1.36 on May 11 to $1.46 on May 17, 
which meant that the leading ''longs" were willing to take track 
delivery rather than break the price by unloading their futures. 
But hj May 18 the burden became too heavy, and the price began 
a declme that carried May wheat down to $1.17 on May 31. 

Most of the wheat delivered on track was delivered by the Armour 
Grain Co. and the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. 
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Very little com, oats, or rye was delivered on track, the deliveries 
of practically all these grains bein^ made in regular elevators, id- 
though the car-delivery rule covered them as well as wheat. 

Besides the cases illustrated above, there were numerous other 
instances of rising prices coinciding with buying on the part of large 
speculators taken as a group, and declining prices coinciding with 
selling on the part of these speculators, notwithstanding the fact 
that tneir individual operations were widely divergent. 

Speculation in com seems not to have had such an extensive 
influence on com prices as speculation in wheat had on wheat prices. 
The only striking case of any undue influence of futures tradmg on 
com prices occurred in the September, 1920, option, when the price 
increased from $1.22 on September 26 to $1.28 on September 30, ks 
the result of a large *'long interest. Then on October 1, after this 
**long " interest had been closed out, cash com at Chicago fell about 25 
cents per bushel as compared with September 30. 

Speculators are especially able to run prices up during the delivery 
month by holding large Imes of grain and demanding delivery on 
their contracts for futures. But m such cases, after uieir interests 
are closed out, prices inevitably fall. And, so far as the effect on 
prices is concerned, grain merchants, by standing for delivery on 
futures contracts, may cause just as extreme fluctuations in prices 
as speculators. 

SPECULATION AND OAMBLINQ. 

Speculation, from an economic point of view, has been defined as 
the assumption of any preexisting, inevitable business risk of fluctu- 
ating valxies; while gambling is likewise defined as the creation of any 
new, artificial, pecuniary risk. For example, if speculator A buys 
6,000 bushels of May wheat futures sold by grain dealer B as a hedge 
(B having the actual wheat, or purchase contracts for it) , then there 
is an assumption by A of a preexisting inevitable business risk inherent 
in the ownership of the actual wheat, and the transaction is specula- 
tion. But, if speculator A buys 5,000 bushels of May wheat futures 
sold bv C, who has neither the actual wheat nor any purchase con- 
tract for it, there is the creation of a new artificial pecuniary risk by 
A and C and the transaction is gambling. The application of trained 
ability or professional skill to trading m grain futures as contrasted 
with Ignorant plunging or following tips has been used to distinguish 
speculation from gambling. From a legal and moral viewpoint trad- 
ing by individuals who do not intend there shall be any delivery of 
grain involved but that their trades shall be closed out before delivery 
IS gambling. According to any of the above definitions the great 
majority of futures traders are gamblers, but it is questionable whether 
any of these definitions is capable of practical administrative appli- 
cation in distinguishing the speculator from the gambler. But in view 
of the fact that futures prices have a substantial influence on cash 
prices (and this is insisted on by most of the proponents of futures 
trading) and the fact that artificial price conditions so often prevail 
in the futures market, it seems clear that, if this trading is permitted 
. to continue, the Federal Government should regulate it in order to 
prevent abuses. 
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ANALYSIS OP PUTtJBEfl TRADES. 

Trading in wheat futures, which was discontinued during the war, 
was resumed July 15, 1920, and the nearest option traded in was that 
for December, 1920. Wheat prices began to decline almost inunedi- 
ately and this situation gave rise to the belief in many quarters that 
wheat prices were forcea down by short selling of wheat futures by 
large speculators and grain merchants. A careftil study of the futures 
trading accounts of the large speculators and grain merchants which 
were secured by the commission was made in order to furnish as com- 
plete information as possible to the Senate and to the public concern- 
ing their methods of trading in wheat futures durmg the period 
specified by the Senate resolution. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the transactions in 
futures of the large grain merchants were largely hedges against 
purchases or sales of cash wheat. As a rule, speculators do not 
intend to take delivery on their futures contracts. They do not want 
actud wheat but expect to make a profit from price fluctuations. 
The skillful speculator is just as willing to begin his speculation in a 
given option by selling "short" as by buying futures. 

The study of the accounts of the transactions in wheat futures of 
12 large speculators on the Chicago Board of Trade for the December, 
1920, May and Julv, 1921, and May, 1922, options disclosed the fol- 
lowing facts: (1) Both the total volume of futures trading and the 
trades of the large speculators were comparatively sm^l in the 
December, 1920, option; (2) in all of the options studied the com- 
bined net trades of the speculative group frequently shifted from 
"long" to "short" and vice versa; for example, during the five and 
a haff months trading in the December, 1920, option the combined 
net' position of the speculative group was *'long^' and ''short" five 
times; (3) in certain options the conibined net position of large grain 
merchants frequently shifted from ''long" to "short," while m other 
options there were few changes; (4) during the trading in the Decem- 
ber, 1920, wheat futures the combined net position of the speculative 
group was generally "long" prior to September 24 and generally 
short thereMter; and the comoined net position of the large grain 
merchants was generally *'long" prior to October 6 and "short for 
the remainder of the option; out in the May and July, 1921, and 
May, 1922, options the combined net position of the large specula- 
tors was frequently "long" when the combined net position of the 
grain merchants was "short" and vice versa; (5) during the trading 
m all four options, i. e., December, 1920, May and July, 1921, and 
May, 1922, certain groups of speculators were almost always "long" 
while others were short"; (6) certain speculators were alwajrs or 
ahnost always "long" when trading, while others frequently shifted 
from one side of the market to the other; (7) when the trades of 
medium-sized and smaller speculators were combined with those of 
the larger speculators, whose trading methods were most nearly like 
their own, it was found that during the first seven months trading 
in the May, 1922, option at least one group was "long" while the 
others were "short, but during the remaining two months of that 
option, except for three days, all four groups were "long"; (8) fre- 
quently there was a wide range in the price of wheat futures during 
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a single day, for example, on August 5> 1020, the range in the price 
of the December, 1920, futures was 17 cents per bushel, while a 
range of from 5 to 10 cents or over per bushel frequently occiured in a 
sin^e day during the period July 15, 1920, to May, 1922. Consequently 
certain speculators frequently buy while others sell. For example, 
during the nine months' trading in the May, 1922, option certain 
of the 12 large speculators bought futiu*es while others sold on 205 
different days, while only purchases or sales were made on 16 different 
days, 8 of which were in the delivery month. 

PRIGS AGBEEMENTS IN BUYING WHEAT. 

In ordier to determine the status of competition in the purchase 
and sale of grain exported from the United States during the period 
specified by the Senate resolution, representatives of the commission 
examined the correspondence files of the more important grain 
exporters, fobbers, and elevator operators on the Atlantic coast, 
Mississippi Valley, Gulf coast, and Pacific Northwest; in all, 37 
compames. The examination showed that in the sale of grain for 
export there was active competition, but that in the purchase of 
l^heat from the farmer and country elevator by exporters and 
fobbers there had been two distinct price agreements operating in 
1921, one pertaining to wheat exported through Gulf ports and the 
other to that exported from the Pacific Northwest. 

These lagreements seem to have sprung from the sharp competition 
among grain exporters which developed in 1921, when in response 
to the unprecedented European demand for American wheat in 1920 
not only grain exporters and fobbers who had operated before the 
war but also many new concerns entered the trade. The result 
was that profits were greatly reduced in 1921 as compared with 1920, 
and certain grain dealers, m the sections above mentioned, appar- 
ently sought to obviate this severe competition in buying wheat 
for export by agreeing as to what they would bid for wheat in the 
country. 

The .correspondence examined also showed that in the Kansas 
City and GuK territory and in the Pacific Northwest efforts were 
made in 1921 to maintain an arrangement on discounts for different 

Sades of wheat, and also in the Kansas City and Gulf territory on 
scoimts and prices for com. 

GULF PRICE AQEEEMENT. 

An examination of the correspondence of certain grain exporters 
and fobbers. in the Kaiisas City, New Orleans, and Galveston terri- 
tories showed that during the summer of 1921 there was a temporary- 
agreement among them to make uniform ''overnight" bids tor the 
purchase of wheat in the country; that is, bids made between the 
close of the Chicago Board of Trade at 1.15 p. m. and the opening 
the next day at 9.30 a. m. 

In April, 1921, no agreement as to buying seems to have been in 
^existence, but one was suggested on the laat day of that month by 
0. B. Fox of the C. B. Fox Co. (Inc.), exporters of New Orleans, in 
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a letter to D. F. Piazzek of the Bames-Piazzek Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., saying: 

You are the man to bring the other exporters in line, because you are located in 
Kansas City. You are the one to control the buying basis. 

The correspondiefnce indicates that later in May, 1921, there were 
further negotiations, formal or informal, for the purpose of getting- 
together on "buying terms. '^ Under date of May 17, 1921, in a' 
letter to E. F. Newing, exporter, Galveston, Tex., (j', B. Fox said: 

I am leaving here Sunday for Chicago and will leave Tuesday night for Kansas 
City. It is 80 many years since I was there that I feel that I must go, and it is only 
a mght run from Chicago. Then again I tiiink we ought to get together on buying* 
tenns. 

In reply Mr. Newittg said in part: 

If you have a meeting of the exporters you can count me in on anything you care 
to, but I have never yet seen any agreement lived up to. 

What arrangements were made with regard to prices do not appear 
from the correspondence, though it is evident tnat promises among 
tie grain dealers were exchanged with regard to keeping the bids in 
line, as is shown by the recriminatory tone of some of the letters 
when one exporter bid higher than the otters; but some time between 
the date of the above letters and the latter part of Jime, 1921, an 
arrangement looking to uniform overnight bids was made. Appar- 
ently, a daily, informal meeting of certain grain men took place in 
Kansas City immediately after the close of the board of trade, at 
which time there was an exchange of information as to the "over- 
night" bids which were about to be communicated to the country. 
Tms matter was referred to later in the summer, July 19, 1921, by 
D. F. Piazzek of th» Bames-Piazzek Co., in a letter to Julius 11. 
Barnes, president of that concern, in which Mr. Piazzek said: 

Wonder if you understand, Mr. Barnes, that we are putting our bidftout at poracti'- 
caHy the same prices as our competitors. No agreement you understand but a sort of 
aa mfomial discusBion right at die close of die session. 

Under date of August 5, 1921, Mr. Barnes wrote D. P. Piazzek 
in part a»- follows: 

I am not sure at all but wliat the wise plan down there is to cut away from everybody- 
else and paddle o«r own canoe; bid what we think ia right and jusdned, letdng others 
pay more when they want to, and letting them leave us alone if our limits do not meet 
their views. 

D. F. Piazzek seemsta have been delegated to keep, or voluntarily 
assumad the • dut^ of ka^epi^,. tiie grain men in line on the bids that 
were madie ovenu^hti as nis correspondence of this period indieatesi 
that he was>d(evatme a gr^at deal of time in attempting to keep the 
arrangement in wdrkiiig. order. Apparently, as soon as the bid& to 
the country had been agreed upon,. Mr. Piazzek wired them to the 

C. B, Fox Co^ New Qrleana. 

The following telegram from D. F. Piaszek, Kansas City, to C. B. 
Fox, New Orleans, was sent under date of Jime 21, 1921 : 

Gompetitore bidding $1.47 June, $1.45 July 5, $1.43 tenth, $1.41 fifteenth, $1.39 
July. We bidding ame. Are these lixnitE oatutetory to you. 

On the same date, concerning this telegram, C. B. Fox wrote ta 

D. F. Piazzek as follows: 

Your wire giving today's limitB did not reach ns until nearly 2 o'clock, and did not 
give the June pointion, which was subsequently given by a later wire received here 
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by 2.45 p. m. Our limitfl went out at— 1.48 against youra 1.47 for June; 1.46 against 
yours at 1.45 July 5th; 1.42 against yours at 1.41 July 15th. 

Perhaps it is a good thing to vary the bids now and then but we want to stick to 
those you give us as much as possible, and would therefore Mke to have them right after 
the close, which should put them here by 12.30 in using T & M wire. 

On June 22, 1921, seven Kansas City grain concerns held a meeting, 
according to a letter dated June 23, 1921, from D. F. Piazzek to 
C. B. Fox. The companies represented were Armour Grain Co., 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., Norris Grain Co., Simonds^Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co., Hall-Baker Grain Co., Bames-Piazzek Co., and one other 
whose identity is not exactly clear from the initials F. S. C. O., used 
by Mi, Piazzek. No mention of fixed prices was made in the letter 
by Mr. Piazzek; but Mr. Fox seems to have imderstood that this was 
a point of discussion, as in his reply under date of June 25, 1921, Mr. 
Fox wrote to Mr. Piazzek, saying: 

What we want is to buy our wheat on the very best terms possible. We want to 
make all we can out of it and don't want to outbid others if we can possibly help it, 
but fixed prices are a farce with certain people bidding one or two cents more than the 
officiid limitSt on supposed verbal or special bids 

That an agreement had been formed at some time and was regarded 
as binding is shown by the following telegram, dated June 28, 1921, 
from the Bames-Piazzek Co., Kansas City, to the C. B. Fox Co., 
New Orleans : 

Frisco and Norris both bought this week last night 140. Looks like agreement 
broken others all staying within limits. 

During the week following this telegram the ^eement seemed to 
work very satisfactorily, as on July 5, 1921, H. L. Daunoy, vice 
president of the C. B. Fox Co., wrote to D. F. Piazzek as follows: 

I feel very much encoura^d and feel as you do that the j^n is improving and with 
a little patience the proposition will work out all right. There has been an absence 
of the usual telegrams from our agents for the past day or two advising that the com- 
petition was bidding higher than we were. 

But two days later, July 7, 1921, Mr. Piazzek was somewhat dis- 
couraged as to results, ana wrote Mr. Daimoy as foUows: 

I am putting in about all my time trying to keep this thing lined up and really 
have a great many other things to do. Maybe it is impossible and we had better give 




sign of defection to consider the whole thing over and go to bidding indiscriminately. 

The correspondence examined indicates that the information 
supplied to the C. B. Fox Co. by Mr. Piazzek was relayed by the 
former to E. F. Newing, Galveston, Tex., who, as quoted above, had 
expressed himself as willing to be counted in on anything the grain 
exporters might decide to do. A letter dated July 8, 1921, from 
Mr. Newing to D. F. Piazzek mentions the reception of bids from 
the C. B. Fox Co., and indicates that the agreed prices were at least 
2 or 3 cents per bushel under those. It re^s in part as follows: 

Fox's office has been telegraphing^ bids that were going out, but I am certainly not 
picking up any wheat on these. I had a tdegram ^esterda^ from Oklahoma City and 
another one today by which it seems some parties are bidding 2 or 3 cents more. 
I presume its the same old game; all agree to put out the same bids then bid more 
under cover. 

The C. B. Fox Co., Barnes-Piazzek Co., and E. F. Newing corre- 
spondence for the next 10 days shows that considerable trouble 
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arose concerning the agreement. For example, on July 19, 1921, 
D. F. Piazzek stated in a letter to H. L. Daunoy, of the C. B. Fox Co. : 

Thwe was a mix-up yeflterday over the bids. However, we were in no wise to 
blame and we <»ily wirea you after a consultation with our competitors and when we 
got you back to the other option then they switched. Keeps us busier than a bird 
dog to get evervbody lined up and we think we have done some good, but we haven't 
cured die whole thing yet. 

Fiaally the agreement seems to have been abandoned, as H. L. 
Daunoy, of the C. B. Fox Co., wrote D. F. Piazzek under date of 
August 17, 1921, in part as follows: 

I stuck religiously for three or four weeks and let Hall Baker, Kosenbaum, Norris and 
Annour take the wheat.    I believe that our respective firms were the only 
ones to stick to the original limits and did not spring the bids during that period.. 
* * * I will say that I never did do this as long as I had agreed to stick to the limits. 
I really believe that our sincerity has stood the test and if you think it is at all possible 
to get a sale lineup, you can count on us for we have no desire of being the disturbing 
element in the trade. 

Practically the last reference to the arrangement wad written by 
D. F. Piazzek to H. L. Daunoy on August 19, 1921, as follows: 

We at least have the satisfaction that one should get from a conscientious effort to 
do what we promised. I know that we both stuck and that we both came out with 
our noses dean. 

The real cause of the collapse of this effort to maintain uniformity 
in buying prices of wheat is probably suggested in a letter written 
by D. F. riazzek, dated Aufi[ust 1, 1921, in which he said ''when you 
get short and need the stun you break out and get it." Not infre* 

Kquently this reason was assigned in the correspondence when some 
ain d.ealer had exceeded the limits." For example, on July 7, 1921, 
. F. Piazzek TOote H. L. Daimoy in part as follows : 

Then the trouble breaks out yesterday, seems to have been Armour who is short 
some wheat and had to cover. Simond-Shields were in the same predicament and 
said that they were not going to keep out either, so the thing is temporarily upset. 

The alleged necessity of ''covering" seems to have been one of the 
insuperable obstacles in the way of the agreement, for if a grain 
dealer is selling ''short" and must "cover" by a given date, he can 
not delay in purchasing the needed grain, and will bid above his com- 
petitors m order to get his requirements. 

PACIFIC NOBTHWBST AOBEEHENT. 

On June 23, 1921, the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers' Association, 
at its annual convention held in Spokane, Wash., agreed on a schedule 
of discounts for the different grades of wheat, and the Tacoma Mer- 
chants' Exchange, the Seattle Merchants' Exchange, and the Portland 
Merchants' Exchange later adopted the same schedule of discoimts. 
hnmediately after tne adoption of the schedule of uniform discoimts, 
grain detJers began to complain whenever the so-called market price 
was exceeded by a member of the trade, the tenor of the letters 
examined showing that there existed at least a tacit agreement on 
buying prices. 

under date of August 5, 1921, R. S. McCarl, secreta]^ of the Port- 
land Flouring Mills, writing to the Oregon Grain Co., Turner, Oreg., 
which had pointed out that the firm of Albers Bros, had been quoting 
and buying wheat at $1 a bushel, said that he had taken the matter 
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up with Albers Bros., who quickly commuaicated with their agent 
wno had made the quotation. The letter continues: 

They immediately got in communication with him, telUng him their price was the 
same as yours, namel>[: 93^ for jil white wheat. We wiU be very glad to have you 
report in any further violations that come to your attention. 

On August 9, 1921, Mr. McCarl again wrote the Oregon Grain Co. 
as follows: 

Now, regarding Albers Bros, prices — ^I took the matter up with them this morning 
very strongly and told them we would like very much to make a little money out 
of the busmess and presumed that they would also and that, at present prices, we 
were able to make a turn but if they could not see their way to make their prices in 
line, we would simply have to go out and start something. This, of course, we would 
not do but I wanted them to understand that it is necessary for them to keep strictly 
inline. 

Again, on August 12, 1921, Mr. McCarl wrote the same company, 
pointing out that Mr. Johns, the a^ent at Albany for the Portland 
Floiuing Mills, could control the pnce situation there, as Mr. Pease 
of the mill at that place worked on the Portland Flouring Mills 
quotation. The letter continued: 

Mr Pease has made a practice of calling Mr. Johns up for the last couple years and 
working on his quotations so as to keep strictly in line. We, therefore, wish you 
would advise your man, if you quote him prices, that it would be advisable to call 
Mr. Johns at Albany or oonsult with Mr. rease. We are perfectly willing to split 
the busmess with them there, as this protects us on the other side of the river, at 
Beaver, and we will get just as much business at Jefferson because whatever we 
make our price, of course, Mr. Pease will make his and as long as they are the same 
we might as well keep them down to the basis on whith Albany is working. 

On August 15, 1921, Mr. McCarl, in writing to the Cherry City 
Milling Co., Salem, Oreg., after mentioning the "serious complaints ' 
made against both Baliour-Guthrie and Albers Brci., called atten- 
tion to the fact that certain buyers had said they were compelled to 
pay as high as $1.03 because the Cherry City Milling Co. haa bid the 
same price. The letter continued: 

Let me assure you, Pete, that we are doing everything possible from this end^ to 
keep everyone in line, and we are not going into your territory and bidding prices 
up and will do everything we can to dissuiKle others from doing so, libereby giving 
you a chance to get what stuiS you need, and frankly, if there are two or three lots 
of wheat that you want over at Derry, and you let me know whose thejr are, we will 
see that you get them. If you can not buy them yourself without springing the price, 
possibly we could do so and turn them over to you at just what mey cost; in other 
words, we want to see that vou get what stuff you want at the rigjit price. Please let 
me know what you think about this. 

The above and other letters show that during Auj^ust, 1921, the 
Portland Flouring Mills Co. was quite active in trying to keep its 
agents and its competitors in line on wheat prices at various Oregon 

Eoints. Notwithstanding this, however, at other points it seems to 
ave been a distiu-bing factor, as is shown by a letter dated August 
23, 1921, from N. A. Koberts, vice president off the Northern Grain & 
Warehouse Co., Spokane, Wash., to the Portland office of the same 
company in which he said: 

It seems that the Portland Flour Mills at Lind are working hand in h.and with the 
Farmer's Union at that point and are buying at practically all times^ two cents and 
better above the market. 

Mr. Roberts continues in this s^one letter and wonders "if it would 
not be possible to make a line-up with these people " at Lind, " that is, 
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if we would gire them the hard white that we purchase at Lind on a 
fair margin proiSt." '*If we could get this place settled/' he wrote, 
'^it would make buying easier in that district." 

EFFEC5T OF PRICE ARRANGEMENTS. 

It is impossible to show just how much prices to the farmer in 
the Kansas City territory were depressed during July and August, 
1921, by the price agreements among fobbers and exporters, but 
certain statements in letters written by parties to these price under- 
standings show that at times certain merchants bid from one-fourth 
of a cent to 3 cents per bushel more than the agreed price. Under 
date of July 9, 1921, H. L. Daunoy, of the C. B. Fox Co., stated in a 
letter written to D. P. Piazzek: 

I have been keeping Mr. Newing posted and think I get about as many wires from 
him as 1 send you. I have wired you today that I had advices that Norris was bidding 
more than we advised you we were bidding and that I was neeting his competition. 
You undefstand, of couiae, Mr. Piazsek, that we do not want to pay a cent mora 
for our grain thaii we have to and we don't want to be the disturbmg element, but 
sometimes we feel like we want to cover and could usually do this at a good profit 
by paying ^ or a cent more above limits. My idea is that we should be able to set 
the pace down here occasionally and as long as we put our cards on the table and let 
the others know what we are aoing they should be satisfied. After we get what we 
want we would then duck out. Fah&yr has evidently been selling large quantities 
abroad, and can make pretty good profits on the basis of the bids he is making. He 
tops other? by it to a cent and gets what he needs and then we dont hear from hJTYi 
for two or tmree davs, sometimes a week. Of course under the present system wa 
keep in the. market out we do not buy anything. 

Apparently John H. Fahey & Co. were not bidding as much for 
wheat as they would hare done had there been no price agreement, 
but, as stated above, bid just enough over the agreed price to secure 
wheat. A few days later, on July 13, 1921, E. F. Newing stated in 
a letter to D. F. riazzek: 

I don't think you are going to keep two or three of the exporters in line at any- 
time. They will put out the card bids alright, but they immediately get on a long 
difltance telephone to certain parties and wul pay anywhere from a hall cent to two 
and one-half cents over their bid. What's the use? 

Under date of July 15, 1921, H. L. Daunoy, of the C. B. Fox Co., 
stated in a letter to 1>. F. Piazzek: 

For instance we went out night before last at 10 over for transit wheat. You can 
ims^e our surprise when about an hour later our broker reported that Armour was 
bidding 13 over. This was such an advance that we felt certain it could have been 
caused by nothing else except their being short 

Apparently the prices agreed upon in the Pacific Northwest gave 
a larger marein of profit than was the case in the Kansas City terri- 
tory. On November 28, 1921, Earl Hanna, of the Wallowa Milling 
& Grain Co., wrote to the Pacific Coast Elevator Co. : 

Since talking to you on the pbooe for a price we have bought 1200 bushels of Club 
wheat which we will confirm in the regular way. Paid $1.06 which was Kerr Gifford*s 
price. They bourfit 3,500 bushels of Forty-fold wheat at that price. 

After the early buying was over Gray-Koaenbaum sent up a price to the Entet- 
prise Mercantile and Milling Company of $1.11 Portland for Cluo which they have 
been waving around. * * * 
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On December 5, 1921, another letter from the Wallowa Milling 
& Grain Co. to the Pacific C!oast Elevator Co. stated: 

* * * Between Kerr Giffords and omselvee, we are getting about all the wheat 
that comes up for sale. The Wool-growers Warehouse Company are buying a 
little for Shephens-Smith. The Enterprise Mercantile and Millmg Company buy a 
little for Gray-Rosenbaum but they are neither in the market st€idil)r. Whenever 
they are in there is nothing to do but get out as they have us beat five or six cents every 
time. * * *w 

GBEAT FOREIGN DEMAND IN 1920. 

As stated in the Senate resolution, there was ^' a record volume of 
exports of grain from the United States'' during the period 1919- 
1922. The volume of exports was particularly large during 1920 
and 1921. This was especially true of wheat and rye. In spite of 
record export shipments, the prices of grain experienced an unprece- 
dented decline. The large foreign demand for American wheat and rye 
was due to the failure of Russia to raise surplus wheat and rye for ex- 
port. During the five-year period 1909-1913 Russia exported larger 
quantities orwheat than any other country and the United States ranked 
second. The average quantity of wheat (including the wheat equiv- 
alent of flour) for that five-year period was as foflows: Russia 162,- 
000,000 bushels, the United States 100,000,000 bushels, Argentina 
95,000,000 bushels, Canada 91,000,000 bushels, Rimiania 52,000,000 
bushels, British India 51,500,000 bushels, and Australia 50,000,000 
bushels. 

Since the World War, Russia has not been a factor in the inter- 
national wheat trade, and particularly in 1919 the production of 
other Exu*opean nations was much below normal; consequently other 
exporting countries, especially the United States and Canada, were 
called upon to supply this deficit. In order to supply the needs of 
the allied Governments during the war farmers in the United States 
and Canada were xu*ged to increase the acreage devoted to wheat, with 
the result that the average North American wheat production during 
the war years was much larger than in pre-war years. The high 

? rices of 1919 and early 1920 also encouraged a larger production, 
'he average wheat production for the period 1919-1922 was 135,- 
000,000 bushels larger for the United States and 93,250,000 bushels 
larger for Canada than during the five-year period 1910-1914. The 
average net exports, i. e., exports less imports, of wheat and flour 
reduced to wheat for the period 1919-1921 were 285,500,000 bushels 
for the United States and 140,000,000 bushels for Canada. 

The average pre-war exports of rye and rye flour from the United 
States for the period 1909-1913 were only 855,000 bushels, while 
for the period 19X9-1921 they were 43,300,000 bushels. For barley, 
including malt, the pre-war average (1911-1913) was 8,400,000 
bushels, and the post-war average (1919-1921) 34,575,000 bushels. 
The quantity of oats exported from the United States, is never very 
large, in fact, in certain years imports exceed exports. From 1911- 
1913 the net exports averaged 7,035,000 bushels, while in the three- 
year period 1919-1921 they were only 3,635,000 bushels. During 
the five-year period 1909-1913 the net exports of corn from the 
United States averaged about 43,830,000 bushels and for the period 
1919-1921 approximately 52,670,000 bushels* 
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PEE-WAR WHEAT PBICBS. 

The bulk of the wheat exported from the United States is graded 
as No. 2 wheat. During the pre-war period 1910-1913 the monthly 
average price of No. 2 ci^ wheat at Chicago ranged from a minimum 
of 87 cents per bushel to a maximum of $1.16 per bushel. The first 
effect of the war was to depress grain prices, but there was an early 
recovery in the case of wheat. In July, 1914, the monthly average 

£>nce was ^3 cents per bushel, but the recovery began in August and 
ly December the average had increased to $1.20 per bushel. This 
marked advance in wheat prices during the latter part of 1914' was 
due to heavy domestic demand and lai^e export shipments. The 
net exports of wheat and the wheat equivalent of flour during the 
calendar year 1914 were 230,000,000 bushels. The 1914 wheat crop 
was a large one — 891,000,000 bushels — but during the last six months 
of that year nearlv one-half of that quantity was either ground by 
domestic flour mills or shipped overseas. 

The lar^e export shipments which beean during the last half of 
1914 contmued througnout the first hau of 1915. The volume of 
exports during the first half of 1915 was greatly in excess of any 
previous six-month period and has only been exceeded by the record 
export shipments of 1921. During the first five months of 1915 the 
monthly average price of No. 2 wheat in Chicago ranged from $1.40 
to $1.59 per bushel. 

The 1915 wheat crop was a record one, both in the United States 
and Canada. Over one bilUon bushels (1,026,000,000 bushels) of 
wheat were harvested in the United States in 1915 and 393,543,000 
bushels were harvested in Canada. Russia, Ai^entina, and British 
India also had large crops, but the war interfered with the marketing 
of the Russian wheat. When the new crop came on the market the 
decline in the monthly average price began, which continued until 
the minimum of $1.05 per bushel was reached in November. 

The demand of domestic flour millers during 1915 was about 
55,000,000 bushels smaller than in the preceding year, but as net 
export shipments of wheat and flour reduced to wheat were equiva- 
lent to about 272,000,000 bushels, the minimum monthly average 
price was kept above $1 per bushel. 

The 1916 wheat crop for the United States was a small one, only 
636,000,000 bushels. Canada. Argentina, and Australia harvested 
large crops, but that for Britisn India was somewhat below the aver- 
age. Although the 1916 crop in the United States was 390,000,000 
bushels smaller than that for 1915, the net exports of wheat and the 
wheat equivalent of flour were nearly 210,000,000 bushels, which was 
onlv 62,000,000 bushels below the total for 1915. 

Although export shipments were very large during the first half 
of 1916, the surplus from the 1915 crop was so great that prices 
declined from a monthly average of $1.26 per bushel in January to 
SI. 03 in June. During the last half of 1916 the successful German 
offensive in Rumania whereby the Rimianian wheat crop, which had 
been purchased by the Allies to keep the Germans from getting it, 
was captured by the Germans, led to heavy buying in the United 
States and caused a sharp price advance, increasing; the monthly 
average price to $1.82 per bushel by November. Tne average for 
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the entire year 1916 was $1.36 per bushel, which was considerably 
higher than that for any other year since 1871. 

In 1917 the wheat crop in the United States was again small, only 
636)655,000 bushels. Argentina produced only half a crop, Canada 
an average one, and British India about three^iourtl^ of an arepage 
crop. Australia was the only important wheat exporting country 
which harvested a large crop in 1917, but the world snortage of ship- 
ping tonn^e prevented large exports from that coimtry. Export 
shipments &om the United States an 1917 were partly offset by heavy 
Canadian imports of 36,475,000 bushels, which reduced the net 
exports to 132,800,000 bicshels. Althougn this quantity was much 
smaller than that for the preceding year, the small world crop and 
the small surplus of wheat in the United States led to a sharp price 
advance whicn increased the monthly average price at Chicago 'from 
$1.86 per bushel in January to $2.63 in June. The h^ average of 
$2.91 per bushel for May, 1917, was partly the result of a Britkh 
Government ''corner" in May wheat. 

GOVfiBNHBNT FBICB GQNTBOL. 

The allies established strict governmental control over the pur- 
chase and distribution of wheat in 1916, and the threatened world 
wheat shortage in 1917 led the President to appoint a committee of .12 
to recommend the price which the United States Government should 
guarantee for thef 1917 crop. This committee, made its report August 
.30, 1917, and on September .1 ''the purchase of wheat and flour for 
our aUies, and to a considerable degree for neutral countries also/' 
was placed imder the control of the United States Food Administra- 
tion, and a "fair price" of $2.20 per bushel for No. 1 wheat, basis 
Chicago, was named as the "price to be paid in Government pur- 
chases.'* On July 1, 1918, the basic price at Chicago was incretfised 
to $2.26 per bushel to " compensate the farmer for mcreased freight 
rates." This latter price was later named as the minimum for the 
1919 crop "marketed before June 1, 1920." The price for No. 2 
grade wheat was fixed at 3 cents per bushel less than that laan^iad for 
the No. 1 grade, axid other grades were correspondingly .lower in 
price. 

The monthly average price for Aijigust, 1917, was $2.30 per bushel, 
while in September it was the Government price of $2.17 per bushel. 
From September, 1917. to November, 1919, thejprice.of No. 2 wheat 
at Chicago was generally ^maintained at the mmimum .fixed by the 
Government, but beginning in December, 1919, foreign demana was 
so^eat that wheat prices advanced rapidlv. 

While the Government fixed the prices of wheat during the war, the 
prices of corn, rye, barley, and oats were left imcontroUed. 

WHEAT PBIOSS AFTER, DECONTROL. 

The wheat trade was completely decontrolled in the United States 
during the first half of 1920 and in Canada on September 1, 1920, but 
European Governments generally retained governmental control 
through 1921.^ Domestic exportiBTs began to make sales directly to 
foreign Governments early in 1920. 

  '  ' •  - 

1 Federal Tnde Commission, Methods and Operations of Grain Exporters, Vol. 1, pp. 20-28. 
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The 1919 wheat crops in the United States and Argentina were 
large, but Canada, AnstraUa, and British India each harvested small 
crops. The crop in British India was so small that not only were 
exports to Europe prohibited during the first 10 months of 1920, 
but wheat from Australia was imported to satisfy the home demand. 
Owing to the world-wide short^^e of ocean tonnage, Australia and 
Argentina each had accumulateg a lar^e surplus of wheat from the 
1917 and 1918 crops, but lack of credit arrangements and shortage 
of ocean shipping limited exports from those countries in 1919. 

In the sprmg of 1920 the members of the British Royal Commission 
on Wheat Supphes believed that there would be a world shortage of 
wheat: consequently thev made lai^e purchases of wheat in the 
United States and Canada. France, Belgium, and Italy were also 
large buyers of American wheat, and there was some demand from 
almost every European country excepting Russia. Buying for 
future delivery was particularly heavy in March. April, and Afav, 

1920, and as a result wheat prices advanced rapidly from a monthly 
average of $2.38 per bushel in February to an average of $2.97 
per bushel for May. The peak price of No. 2 red winter wheat for a 
single day was $3.15 per bushel on May 17. During the time when 
foreign demand was so heavy domestic consumption was about an 
average one. The shortage of grain at distributing centers caused by 
inadequate railroad equipment was also a factor in this rapid price 
advance. 

The 1920 crop in the United States of 833,000,000 bushels was 
45,000,000 bushels above the 12-year average for the period 1910- 

1921, and Canada, Argentina, and British India each harvested large 
crops, so that the threatened world shortage did not develop. Althougn 
export shipments from the United States were heavy from May to 
November, 1920, most of the export orders were placed in the spring 
and early summer, and there was a slackening of foreign buying 
during tne latter part of 1920. The wheat trade of Canada was 
decontrolled September 1, 1920, and prices in that country immedi- 
ately declined. As Canadian money was at a considerable discount, 
wheat was cheaper in Canada than in this country, and the domestic 
flour-milling industry began to import Canadian wheat in large 
quantities. During the ^endar year of 1920 about 307,623,000 
bushels of wheat and the wheat equivalent of flour were expmted, 
while Canadian imports were 39,412,000 bushels, giving net exports 
of 268,273,000 busnels. Importation was particularly heavy during 
the last six months of 1920, when nearly 33,000,000 bushels of Cana- 
dian wheat and wheat flour were imported. 

Wheat prices were quite stable durmg August and September. The 
monthly average for August was $2.51 per bushel and that for 
Septemoer $2.50 per bushel; but be^ning in October, when the 
slackened export demand and heavy imports from Canada set in, a 
marked price decline commenced, which continued almost without 
interruption through November, 1921, wjhen the monthly average 
price was onlv $1.09 per bushel. This represented a decrease of 
11.88 per busnel in the monthly average from the maximum of $2.97 
in May, 1920, and a decrease of 76 cents per bushel from November, 
1920. During this period of unprecedented price decline wheat was 
exported from the United States in record quantities. For example, 

5e724»— 23 3 
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during the calendar year 1920 the net exports of wheat and flour 
reduced to wheat were 328,995,000 bushels, and in the 18 months 
from June, 1920, to December, 1921, while the monthly average price 
of wheat declined $1.72 per bushel, the net exports were almost 
500,000,000 bushels. 

WOBTJ>WID£ DECLINE IN WHEAT FSIGES, 

Wheat prices in the United Kingdom were controlled by the British 
Government from 1916 to 1921 and during a considerable part of 1919 
and earl^ 1920, the prices charged British millers by the British Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supphes was less than the cost of imported 
wheat, and on numerous occasions the monthly average price of wheat 
at Chicago exceeded the prices named by the royal commission. The 
highest monthly average price for No. 2 wheat at Chicago was $2.97 
per bushel in May, wmle the maximum monthly average price for 
^'good average wneat" in Liverpool occurred in November, 1920. 
The November Liverpool price was $3.59 per bushel at normal 
exchange, or about $2.53 per bushel at the November average 
exchange, while in November the Chicago price had declined to $1.85 
per bu^el. This wide mar^ was due to the fact that much of the 
wheat received in Liverpool in October and November, 1920, was pur- 
chased in Argentina, Canada, and the United States at the peak prices 
of May and June. Liverpool prices reflected the c. i. f. cost of wheat 
purchased in all parts of the world, consequently there was a lag of 
several months before the decline in the world wheat price was shown 
in the Liverpool price. 

During all of 1919 and the first three months of 1920 wheat prices 
in Canada and the United States were much higher than they were in 
Ai'gentina or Australia. For example, the monthly average quota- 
tions for the export grade of wheat ranged from about 32 cents to 
$1.10 per bushel nigher in New York City than in Buenos Aires during 
that period, while m the first six months of 1919 the range was from 
$1.03 to $1.11 per bushel higher. The European governments bought 
heavily throughout the world during the fest eight months of 1920 
and prices advanced rapidly in all of the important wheat exporting 
coxmtries. At Buenos Aires, Argentina, for example, the monthly 
average price of wheat for export increased from $1.67 per bushel in 
January, 1920, to a maximum of $3.02 in May. The monthly average 
prices in New York Gty were $2.72 per bushel in January and $3.26 

Ser bushel in May. Export prices declined in both countries, but the 
ecline^in the United States was more pronounced from May to Octo- 
ber than in Argentina; in fact the monthly average price for October 
was $2.58 per bushel in Buenos Aires and only $2.37 per bushel in New- 
York City. This situation was due to the fact that the Argentine 
surplus was entirely exhausted at this time while the new crop was 
av^able in the Umted States and Canada. As soon as the new crop 
in Argentina and Uruguay, was on the market, prices at Buenos Aires 
declined rapidly. During the first half of 1921 the monthly average 
price at New x ork City ranged from 14 cents to 34 cents per bushel 
nigher than at Buenos Aires, in July the monthly average prices in 
the two cities were the same, in the next three months the Argen- 
tine monthly price ranged from 4 cents to 11 cents per bushel higher 
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than in New York City, but in November and December the New York 
monthly average price was a^ain higher than that for Buenos Aires. 
In Argentina, as in the United States, wheat prices are usually 
somewhat lower immediately after the new crop comes on the mar- 
ket than they are a few months later. 

When rates of exchange are considered, the decline in wheat prices 
was more precipitate in Canada than in the United States during the 
fall of 1920, but from March to November, 1921, Canadian prices were 
relatively somewhat higher than those in the United States. For 
example, the decrease in the monthly average price at Fort Williilm 
from September to December, 1920, was 84 cents per bushel, while at 
New York City it was 67 cents per bushel. This was the period during 
which there was a record volimie of Canadian wheat imports into the 
United States. In August, 1921, on the other hand, the decline in the 
monthly average price at New York City as compared with September, 

1920, was tl.32 per bushel and that at Fort Wilham only 87 cents. 

PBIOES OF OTHBB GRAINS. 

The minimum prices of rye, barley, oats, and com were not fixed 
by the Government during the war period. Prior to the war Ger- 
many and Russia furnished the bulk of rye exports to other European 
countries, but soon after the beginning of hostilities, in 1914, exports 
from those countries were cut off and rye began to be exported from 
the United States in large quantities, under the stimulus of foreign 
demand rye prices advanced rapidlv and in the spring of 1918, when 
a shortage of foodstuflFs was considered imminent, the prices of the 
export grade of rye exceeded those for wheat. During the three 
post-war years, 1919 to 1921, rye prices generally followed the course 
of wheat prices, but the price decline set in earlier in the case of 
wheat and the fall in prices was less abrupt in the case of rye. 

The trend of oats and barley prices was generally the same from 
1919 to 1921. In certain years about one-fourth of the barley crop 
was exported, but the proportion of the oats crop exported was small 
for eacn year. The decline in barley prices began in June, 1920, and 
it was much more precipitate than that for either rye or wheat. For 
example, in January, 1920, the price of rye was 28 cents per bushel 
higher than that for barley, while in December rye prices were 78 
cents per bushel higher than barley prices. 

The 1921 barley crop was only about a three-quarter crop and 
export demand was good, but barley prices continued to decline in 

1921, although less precipitately than in 1920. The monthly average 
price for December, 1921, was 20 cents per bushel lower than m 
the previous January, while the decline from the peak price of May, 
1920, was $1.16 per bushel. 

In 1920 the oats market had less support from export demand than 
barley and the price decline for oats was even more precipitate than 
for bariey. The price of oats increased from a monthly average of 
67 cents per bushel for January, 1919, to the maximum of $1.17 in 
June, while from Jime to December, 1920, it declined to 49 cents per 
bushel. There was a further decline in the monthly average to 38 
cents per bushel in April, 1921, while during the remainder of 1921 
the range in the monthly average price was only 3 cents per bushel. 
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Exports of com and products made therefrom have never been an 
important factor in the demand for com, but they were much larger 
than usual in 1921 and 1922. Com prices were high in 1919, me 
monthly range being from $1.32 in Feoruary to $1.98 per bushel in 
July, after \mich there was a steady decline to an average of $1.48 
in February. Beginning in March, com prices, in harmony with the 
course of other grain prices, rose rapidly until May, when the monthly 
average price was $1.93 per bushel, llie decline in com prices began 
in June, 1920, and during the remainder of the year it was mtich more 
precipitate than that of any other ^rain. JVom May to December 
the monthly average price decreased from $1.93 to 77 cents per bushel, 
a decline of $1.16 per bushel; while during 1921 there was a further 
decline to 47 cents per bushel in October. 

The increase in tne prices of wheat and rye for which the export 
demand was relatively large was ^eater than the increase for oats 
and com, for which export demand was relatively small during 1919 
and the first half of 1920; while the price decline which began in June, 
1920, was much more gradual for wheat and rye than for corn and oats. 

RAIL TRANSPORTATION CHARGES. 

Freight charges constitute for most sections of the country hj far 
the largest sinrie element of the mar^ between the price received 
by the larmer for his grain and that obtained by the exporter f. o. b. 
vessel port of shipment. Freight rates on grain were lower from 
January, 1919, to August 26, 1920, than for any other part of the 
period 1919-1921. The highest freight rates on grain for most parts 
of the country became effective on August 26, 1920, and they con- 
tinued at the maximum until September, 1921 ; consequently, trans- 
portation charges were unusually burdensome during the period when 
there was an unprecedented decline in grain prices miich oecame pro- 
nounced in the autmnn of 1920. The Secretary of Agriculture in his 
annual report for 1921, in discussing the effect of high freight rates, 
stated : 

The cost of getting farm products from the farm to the consumer's table has increased 
tremendously during the past three years. The freight charge is very nearly doubled, 
and in some cases more ttian doubled. When wheat was selling at $2.50 per bushel, 
com at $1.75, cattle and hogs at $16 to $22 per hundred, cotton at 30 cents per pound, 
the increased freight rate was not a serious matter. It amounted to but few cents 
relatively and was a small item in the total price. But with wheat at $1, com at 4S 
cents, cattle and hogs at $7 to $10 per hundred, cotton at 17 to 20 cents (all these 
being primary market prices, not mrm prices), the addition of even 10 cents per 
bushel or per hundred pounds imposes a burden gpevous to be borne. When fiarm 
prices are ruinously low, any addition to the freight charge means added distress. 
At the present time the cost of getting some farm products to market is greater than 
the amount the farmer himself receives in net return. And the heavier freight bur> 
den naturally falls on those farmers who live in our great surplus producing States. 

Railroad freight rates were very high throughout the entire period 
1919 to 1921. On January 1, 1919, freight rates to Gulf ports frona 
shipping points in the principal wheat-producing counties of Texas, 
Oktahoma, Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska ranged from a minimum 
of about 14 cents per bushel in the most favored section of Texas to 
a maximum of a httle over 29 cents per bushel for high freight rate 
points in Nebraska. EflFective Aug[ust 26, 1920, there was an in- 
crease of 40 per cent in freight rates in this territory, which increased 
the above minimimi rate for Texas to nearly 20 cents per bushel^ 
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while the maximum from the high-rate shipping point of Nebraska 
was OTer 45 cents per bushel. jQthough freight rates were reduced 
somewhat in 1921, the rates effective January 3, 1922, for the above 
territory ranged from a minimiun of nearly 17 cents per bushel for 
iow freight rate points in Texas to a maximum of 37^ cents per 
bushel for Nebraska. Freight rates from Oklahoma shipping points 
were generally considerably higher than for Texas points, while most 
Kansas and Missouri shipping points enjoyed somewhat lower rates 
than Nebraska shipping points. 

On January 1, 1919, the all-rail freight rates from the Dakotas 
and Minnesota to New York Citv ranged from a minimum of about 
25 cents per bushel for certain Minnesota points to a maximum of 
a little over 37 cents per bushel for high-rate points in the Dakotas. 
On August 26, 1920, the minimum mentioned above was increased 
to nearly 35 cents per bushel and the maximum rates for the Dakotas 
to over 50 cents per bushel, while by March 22, 1922, the minimum 
Minnesota rates were 26 cents per bushel and the maximum Dakota 
rates almost 40 cents per bushel. 

In the Pacific Nortnwest wheat fanners in Idaho were burdened 
with excessive freight rates to Portland, Oreg., and Puget Sound 
seaporte. The lowest freight rates in the Pacinc Northwest were for 
Hear-by points in Washington and Oregon. On Januarv 1, 1919, the 
freight rates in this section ranged from a minimum of 4^ cents per 
bushel for nearly Washington and Oregon points* to a maximum of 
about 34 cents per bushel for certain points in Idaho. On August 
26, 1920, the^ above rates were increased to about 6 cents per bushel 
for the Oregon and Washington points and to a maximum of over 38 
cents per bushel for certain Idaho points, and on January 7, 1922, 
the range was from about 5 cents per bushel in near-by Oregon and 
Washington points to almost 35 cents per bushel for high-rate points 
in Idaho. 

The high freight rates charged during the period 1919 to 1921 in- 
creased greatly tno margin between farm and export prices. A study 
of the farm prices collected by the Department of Agriculture for 
different sections of several of the States from which large quantities 
of wheat were purchased for export showed that in the period of 
rapidl;jr declining prices, as a nue. the farmer's prices were higher 
in sections having the most favoraole freight rat s to a seaport. 

MARGINS OF lODDLBHEN. 

From the available information it appears that in 1920 and 1921 
the average export shipment was hanoled by three middlemen, not 
including agents or forwarders, and that 75 per cent of the wheat 
exportea from the United States in those years was purchased by 
exporters f . o. b. vessel port of shipment. A typical export shipment 
was handled by (1) the country elevator operator, (2) the fobber, (3) 
the exporter. Certain concerns bought directly from the farmer and 
made some of their sales directly to the forei^ buyer, while others 
purchased from commission men who bought u^om f obbers. 

Studies of the Federal Trade Commission and the Joint Commission 
of Agricultural Inquiry show that the margin between the price paid 
the uirmer and that received by the count^ elevator operator varied 
greatly for individual concerns and for different sections of the 
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country. These differences were due to a number of factors, most 
important of which were the quantities of grain handled and the 
state of competition. 

The average gross margin per bushel for country elevators for the 
entire country was much larger during and following the war than 
in pre-war years. For example, the average margins for wheat for 
fiscal years ending June 30 were 5 cents per bushdfor 1912, 6 cents 
for 1915, about 12 cents for 1919, and 13 cents per bushel for 1920. 

Data secured by the commission from the books and records of 
seven large fobbers, selling 67,340,000 bushels of wheat for export in 
1920 and 104,000,000 bushels in 1921, showed an average margin of 6.6 
cents per bushel between their cost of sales and sales realization in 

1920 and 5.8 cents per bushel for 1921; while th« average margins on 
wheat for exporters, selling 41,900,000 bushels of wheftt in 1920 and 
174,100,000 bushels in 1921, was 8.9 cents per bushel in the former 
year and only 1.1 cents per bushel in 1921. The wide difference in 
the average margin of exporters for 1920 and 1921 was partly due to 
the fact that certain companies whose business year ended Jime 30, 
1920, made very large margins on account of the rapid price advance 
and partly to the met that competition was keener m the latter 
year because a larger number of concerns were engaged in exporting in 

1921 than in 1920. A number of fobbers, on the other hand, had 
price imderstandings during part of the heavy buying season of 1921, 
which probably accoimts for the fact that their mamns were large 
in 1921, notwithstanding the fact that the number oi fimas engaged 
in fobbing was greater in 1921 than in 1920. 

The cost of handling grain varies considerably, according to its 
condition. The elevatmg and loading charges for bulk grams, not 
requiring special treatment, at Atlantic and Gulf ports are usually in 
the neignborhood of IJ cents per bushel. On the Pacific coast the 
charges for bulk shipments in April, 1922, were 1.8 cents per bushel, 
while for sacked gram the charge was 2i cents per bushel, out in case 
one shipper handled grain in quantities exceeding 4,000,000 bushels 
during a single year the charges were guaranteed to not exceed 1^ 
cents per bushel. 

The handling costs for companies engaged chiefly in fobbing grain, 
i. e., selling it to exporters f. o. b. vessel port of shipment, showed a 
considerable increase in 1921 over 1920. For example, the handling 
costs for fobbers for wheat were IJ cents per bushel in 1920 and 3.3 
cents per bushel in 1921; for com, 2^ cents per bushel in 1920 and 2 
cents per bushel in 1921; rye, 1.2 cents per bushel in 1920 and 3.2 
cents m 1921; for barley, 1^ cents in 1920 and 2.2 cents per bushel 
in 1921; and for oats, 1.2 cents in 1920 and 1.4 cents in 1921. The 
high cost for handling wheat in 1921 was due to the fact that 
considerable quantities of wheat were received at Gulf ports in 1921 
in very bad condition. 

CONTROL OF BXPOET FACILITIES. 

There are 23 important terminal markets in the United States 
through which grain is handled for export, 16 of which are seaports, 
4 lake ports, and 3 interior markets. The capacity of the grain ele- 
vators used wholly or in part by exporters in these markets was about 
194,000,000 bushels in 1922. The elevators at lake ports had 111,- 
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000,000 bushels' capacity, or 57.3 per cent of the total, the interior 
cities 25,750,000 bushels' elevator capacity, or 13.3 per cent of the 
total; the Atlantic seaports 25,250,000 bushels' capacity, or 13 per 
cent; the Pacific coast seaports 20,490,000 bushels' capacity, or 10.6 

Eer cent; and the Gulf ports an elevator capacity of 11,270,000 
ushels, or 5.8 per cent of the total. Over 99 per cent of the aggre- 
gate total exports of wheat from the United States for 1920 and 1921 
were exported through these ports. 

Grain merchants engaged eiUer in exporting ^am from the United 
States or in selling it to exporters f. o. d. vess^ owned or controlled 
elevators with 83,135,000 bushels, or about 43 per cent of the total 
capacity. At Pacific coast seaports they had 60 per cent of the total 
capacity, about 42 per cent at lake ports, approximately 18 per cent 
at Gulf ports, and only 3 per cent on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Large grain merchants owned or controlled all of the export ele- 
vators at Norfolk, Port Arthur, and Texas Citjr; 84 per cent of those 
at Portland, Oreg., about 90 per cent at Chicago, 80 per cent at 
Tacoma, 77 per cent at Milwaukee, and 54 per cent at Seattle; but 
they had none of the export elevator capacity m Portland, Me., Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News, or New Orleans. 

The 83,135,000 bushels of elevator capacity owned or controlled by 

Erain merchants was in the hands of 21 firms. The Armour Grain Co. 
ad the largest capacity, 22,850,000 bushels, or about 12 per cent of 
the total capacity utilized for export purposes. The J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co. was second, with 11,750,000 ousnels' capacity, or 6 per cent 
of the total. The J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. was third, with 4,500,000 
bushels' capacity; and the Norris Grain Co. fourth, with 4,450,000 
capacity. The capacities owned or controlled by the remaining 17 
companies ranged from 1,000,000 bushels to 3,750,000 bushels each. 

DANOBRS OF OPERATION BY EXPOBTERS. 

When an elevator is owned or leased by a grain-exporting concern, 
exporters who have no such control over elevators point out that the 
former enjoy a great advantage in the low rate at which the elevator 
is leased, that rental and operating expenses are soon paid for by the 
charges inade to other exporters who send their grain through such 
an elevator, and the lessee is thereby in a position to outbid ms com* 
petitors for grain in the country. They also point out that such ' 
lessee enjoj^ a questionable advantage over those competitors who 
patronize his elevator in the handling of their grain, as the Govern- 
ment standards permit certain admixtures according to riven per- 
centages, and the lessee can ''scalp'' to his advantage the oest ^ain 
coming into the elevator and ''sfcin'' the grade of his competitors 
down to the very limit set by the Federal law. On the other hand, 
they claim that if the lessee is inclined' to try to export grades below 
the standards set by the law, he is in a position for slipping such 
mixtures of his own past the Federal supervisors without tneir knowl- 
edge, while keeping those of his patron competitors strictly within 
the Federal requirements. 

Julius H. Barnes expressed an interesting opinion on this subject 
of the leasing of seaport elevators to grain exporters in a letter to 
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D. F. Piazzek of the Bames-Piazzek Co., under date of August 17, 
1921, in which he said: 

The whole question in my mind is this: That seaport fadlitieB are so limited that 
all exporters must use them, and il they are leased to private operators, then the ex- 
porters who depend for their export faculties on the ports must put their grain through 
elevators handled by private competitors, and without any choice of selection. This 
is contrary to the situation at interior points, where there is a measure of freedom of 
selection of elevation without regard to private operators, unless Kansas City is an 
exception to the usual rule and all elevators there.are private. 

Considered from the various jyoints of view, above indicated, the 
commission concludes that the interests of the export grain trade 
would best be subserved if means were provided whereoy seaport 
elevators would not be controlled by exporting concerns, but should 
be Umited to operation by disinterestea parties, such as raikoads or 
dock boards of the port, 

DEFECTS OF INSPECTION SYSTEM. 

The inspection of grain at the seaports, as at inland elevators, is 
carried on under a dual system. The board of trade at a given port 
employs a number of inspectors, who are licensed by tne United 
States Department of Agnculture but who are paid a salary by the 
board of trade. These inspectors grade the gram going into the ex- 
port elevator and also superintena the mixing of it for export. In 
addition, there is a Federal supervisor who grades a portion of the 
in-going grain at the elevator, thus checking a part of the work of 
the local mspector, passes on complaints agamst the gradings of the 
inspector and inspects the grain going on Doard ship from the ele- 
vator rfter it has been mixed under (urection of the local inspector. 
When local inspectors are too remiss in their gradings, their hcenses 
may be suspended or rescinded by the Department of Agriculture. 

in sonle, if not many, instances the Federal supervision is regarded 
by the local board of trade inspector and by exporters and forward- 
ing agents as a sort of poUce system established to detect, if possible, 
any effort on the part of the local inspector, forwarding agent, or 
exporter to ship grades of grain into export which are below the 
standard set by the regulations of the Umted States Department of 
Agriculture; and the result is that from time to time friction between 
the two sides of the inspection occurs, and according to one inform- 
ant, it is then nothing more than natural^ that the local inspectors 
"shoidd put something over on the supervisor in mixing grain every 
time they have a chance." 

During the period covered by this inquiry there was considerable 
complaint on the part of foreign buyers who alleged that in certain 
cases the wheat received at a foreign port in no way corresponded to 
the grade guaranteed by the inspectors' certificate from both At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. For example, durii^ 1920 and 1921, con- 
siderable complaint was made by the Italian Government concerning 
the condition m which certain wheat purchased in the United States 
was deUvered at Italian ports. Cioncerning certain shipments it was 
claimed that the wheat "was littered with foreign substances''; that 
the wheat was injured by "the invasion of weevils and worms"; 
that there was an excessive mixture of r^e in another shipment which 
equaled "nearly 26 per cent" of part oi that cargo. 
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As a result of these conditions of the dual inspection of grain the 
question presents itself, whether such inspection ^ould not be single, 
entirely Federal, thus eliminating friction and possible effort to elude 
the standards for ^ain mixtures which have been set by Federal 
law and the regulations of the Department of Agriculture. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. - ^ 

The commission recommends the following: 

1. That the Chicago Board of Trade be required to make public 
each d&TjT the total voliune of futures operations in each option of 
each grain for the preceding day, and also the total volume of open 
trades in each option of each grain in existence at the close of the 
preceding day, so that the general public may have information as 
to the basis for the widely quoted prices of Chicago futures. 

2. That all brokers, and all commission men, or officers, or large 
stockholders of companies doing a brokerage or commission business 
in futures for customers be prohibited from speculating in grain 
futures for their own account, in order to prevent abuses and risks 
arising from the same party acting at the same time as agent and as 
principal in trading on the exchange. 

3. That the car delivery rule and the settlement rule for defaulted 
futures contracts on the Chicago Board of Trade should be inter- 
preted and applied by an impartial person or tribunal, because these 
rules involve complex questions of fact, requiring unprejudiced 
judgment, and because the present practice involves the discretion 
of the board of directors ana the president, who may be called upon 
to decide questions affecting their respective interests or those of 
their customers. 

4. That the Chicago Board of Trade be required to permit the 
deliverv of grain on futures contracts at other important markets 
than Chicago, under proper safeguards and equitable terms, whenever 
necessary m order to prevent a squeeze or comer in the Chicago 
market. 

5. Finally the commission reiterates, in substance, a recom- 
mendation made in a previous report, namely, that the railroads 
might be encouraged to furnish, or the State or Federal Govern- 
ment might assume the duty of furnishing, adequate storage elevator 
capacity at convenient market points, especially at Chicago, free 
from control or operation by any grain dealer, broker, or commission 
house, in order to remove the artificial conditions frequently oc- 
curring there and with such storage charges and other conditions 
that the grain farmer or merchant would De able to store grain in 
competition with elevator merchandisers, while, by means of 
negotiable warehouse receipts obtained for such grain, the farmer 
would be aided in borrowing money to finance his crop imtil he was 
willing to sell. 
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Chapter I. 
SCOPE OF VOLUME 0. 

Section 1. Scope of the Senate resolution. 

The resolution pursuant to which this inquiry was made, Senate 
Resolution 133, Sixtjt-seventh Congress, second session, is very com- 
prehensive and covers all phases of the grain-exporting business. It 
directed the conunission to ascertain, for the period beginning with 
the 1919 grain crop, (1) the profits or losses of tne principal exporting 
firms; (2) the organization, ownership, control, interrelationship, 
foreign subsidiaries, and connections of grain-exporting companies; 
(8) Uie organization, methods of operation, and agencies of loreign 
buyers of grain; (4) the facts concerning ''market manipulations. 
if any, in connection with large export transactions, or otnerwise;'' 
(5) the extent to which exporters control the facilities used in handling 
g[rain; (6) the facts concerning the foreign demand for and distribu- 
tion of American exported grain; and (7) freight, cost of handling^ 
and the margin between farm and export prices. 

Section 2, Principal facts developed in Volume I. 

The first volimie of this report (Interrelations and Profits) covered 
the first three subjects enumerated above. In that volume it was 
shown that the bulk of the ^ain exported from the United States 
is handled by a comparatively small number of concerns and that, 
during 1920 and 1921 at least, a large proportion of the export sales 
was made by foreign houses with orancnes in this country. For 
example, in 1921 eight concerns exported more than 50 per cent 
of the total of 345,000,000 bushels of domestic and Canadian 
wheat shipped from United States ports, and 36 companies exported 
over 85 per cent of that total, and in that same year, 1921, two 
foreign companies with brancnes in the United States exported 
over 25 per cent, while 14 concerns owned or controlled by foreign 
capitalists shipped over 38 per cent of that total. 

The study oi the interrelations of companies engaged in the grain- 
exporting Dusiness in 1921 disclosed three especially important 
f roups of domestic-controlled companies, viz, (1) The Gray-Rosen- 
aum group, consisting of P. N. Gray & Co. (Inc.), the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., and the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co. (Inc.), jointly owned 
by the first two conopanies; (2) the Rosenbaum-Armour group, 
which included E. F. Rosenbaum, the Armour Grain Co.^ and the 

Peoples Industrial Trading Corporation,^ in which an important 

* I I I 1 I II I I ^1 1 > I    I 1 1 1 »■  ■<  I 

' Beported iDacttvB sinQe June 30, 1921. 
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interest was held by the former two interests; and (3) the Barnes- 
Ames group, composed of the Batiies*Ames Co. and its subsidiaries. 
The first two loosely interrelated groups exported about 41,000,000 
bushels, or nearly 12 per cent of the total exports of domestic and 
Canadian wheat exported fro;m the United States in 1921, while the 
third group exported 17,350,000 bushels, or 5 per cent of that total. 

The eram export merchant usually stores such grain as he holds 
in public warehouses and often sells again in a brief interval and 
even on the same day, consequently in the export business as con- 
ducted to-day there is little fixed investment in plant, almost all 
of the funds employed being in liquid form and a large proportion 
generally borrowed. For example, for 26 firms in 1921 the total 
funds employed aggregated $51,711,000, of which $25,010,000, or 
about 48 per cent, were borrowed. For the grain-exporting firms 
whose records were examined, the average annual turnover of capital 
(capital stock, surplus, and reserves), as indicated by sales, was 23 
times in 1920 ana 31 times in 1921, while taking exporters and 
fobbers combined the average annual turnover in 1920 was 22 times 
and in 1921 nearly 27 times. Although the avenge per cent of 
profit on each turnover was small for exporters, 2.5 per cent in 1920 
and not quite 1 per cent in 1921, the frequency of turnover often 
gave lai^e net profits on the funds employed in the business. 

The net earnings (including profits ana losses from futures trading) 
on the capital stock,^ surplus, and reserves of 18 companies engaged 
principally in exporting averaged 58 per cent in 1920 and 30 per cent 
m 1921. Most of these companies employed a large proportion of 
borrowed funds. If the business is successful, this method of financ- 
ing, while enhancing his risk, means relatively higher profits to the 
proprietor. The earnings of these same companies (including gains 
or losses from futures trading) on the total itmds employed in the 
business, including capital stock, surplus, reserves, ma borrowed 
money, averaged almost 29 per cent in 1920 and 19 per cent in 1921. 

The average net earnings for fobbers, i. e., companies selling grain 
for export f . o. b. vessel port of shipment, had somewhat lower aver- 
age profits than exporters in 1920 and higher profits in 1921. The 
average rate of profit on the capital stock, surplus, and reserves 
(including gains or losses from transactions in futures) for seven 
companies m 1920 and eight in 1921 was over 38 per cent in both 
years. The gains or losses on futures did not have a very marked 
effect on the average results. As in the case of exporters, a lai^e 
proportion of the funds employed by fobbers was borrowed money, 
which, of course, enhanced their risk. The averi^e earnings on the 
total funds employed in the business, including capital stock, surplus, 
reserves, and borrowed money (including gains or losses on futures), 
were almost 20 per cent in 1920 and over 27 per cent the following 
year. 

For individual exporters and fobbers the financial results for both 
1920 and 1921 varied from considerable losses to laree profits. Thus, 
for exporters the profit on the capital stodc, sur^us, and reserves 
(including losses or gains from transactions in futures) ranged from 
about 5 per cent to 448 per cent in 1920 andfrom a loss of over 20 
per cent to a profit of 641 per cent in 4921', for fobber& the ranee was 
from a loss of 31 per cent to a profit of 91 per cent in 1920 ana from 
a loss of about 24 per cent to a gain of 286 per oeat the following year. 
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Though a large part of the merchandising, of exporters and fobbers 
was hedged in the futures market, apparently speculative transactions 
in futures also occurred. 

Section 3. Scope of Volume II. 

This volume, on the Methods and Operations of Grain Exporters, 
deals primarily with the effect of speculation on the prices of wheat 
and corn, describes the conditions of competition in the purchase of 
grain during 1920 and 1921, presents the course of grain prices, par^ 
ticularly those for wheat, in the United States, Canada, and Argen- 
tina for the period 1919-1922, and discloses the facts regarding the* 
ownership and operation of elevator facilities used for export. 

Section 4. Sonrces of information. 

The data covering transactions in futures of the leading exporters 
and the trades of speculators on the Chicago Board of Trade were 
obtained either directly from the books of the companies and from 
the records of commission houses or were furnished bjr the parties 
concerned. Valuable information concerning speculation was also 
obtained from the minutes of the Chicago Board of Trade, from trade 
journals y and from conferences with representative grain dealers and 
traders in futures. 

The information regarding the quantities of grain exported from 
the United States, the ports of shipment, and countries of destina- 
tion was secured from reports of the United States Department of 
Conmxerce. Data concerning the distribution of wheat acreage by 
classes of wheat and detailed farm price statistics were obtaineafrom 
the United States Department of Agriculture. The Chicago price 
quotations for the different grains for both cash and futures trans- 
actions were computed from annual and monthly reports of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Liverpool prices and much general infor- 
mation regarding supply and demana conditions in otner countries 
were secured from the Liverpool edition of Broomhall's Corn Trade 
News. Canadian wheat prices were obtained from Broomhall's and 
from Canada Year Book, and those from Buenos Aires from the 
Review of the River Plate. Prices of actual export sales are based 
on information obtained from the records of the United States Grain 
Corporation and from the books of grain exporters. The rail freight 
rates with changes for the period 1919-1921 were compiled, with 
the assistance of an expert oi the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
from the schedules on nle with that commission. 

The data covering the ownership and control of export facilities 
were secured from grain dealers bv correspondence, while the informa- 
tion on the operation of export elevators was obtained by examiners 
of the conmiission directly from the elevator records. 
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EFFECT OF SPECULATION ON GRAIN PRICES. 

Section !• Sources of information. 

• The matter covered by this chapter of the report was secured in 
response to that part of Senate Resolution 133 that authorized and 
directed the commission to investigate ''all the facts concerning 
market manipulations, if any, in connection with large export trans- 
actions, or otherwise." The commission has restricted tms part of 
the investigation mainly to the effects of speculation in wheat, this 
being the grain crop which speculation has most often affected, 
especially in recent years. Corn has also been covered to some extent, 
although not so extensivelv as wheat. 

The chief soiu*ces of information were: The grain trade journals, 
the corresDpndence files of the more important CTain exporters, the 
minutes or the Chicago Board of Trade, the casn and futures pur- 
chases and sales of nine of the larger grain exporters, the futures 
trading accounts of twelve representative speculators, and a series 
of comerences held by the commission with representative grain 
men, and others, in Washington, New York, and Cnicago in October, 
1922. 

Section 2. Refusal of certain Chicago commission houses to permit 

examination of their customers* accounts. 

* 

The investigation of the effects of speculation on grain prices was 
delayed by the refusal of 18 Chicago commission houses to permit 
an examination of their customers' futures trading accoimts. Most 
of the^concerns having large speculative customers were amon^ those 
who refused. The names of those thus refusing are given below: 



Aimour Grain Co. 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. 
F. S. Lewis & Co. 
Gardiner B. Van Neae Co. 
Lamson Bros. & Co. 
Jackson Bros. & Co. 
Harris, Winthrop & Co. 
E. F. teland <& Co. 
Hiilburd, Warren & Chandler. 



Clement, Curtis & Co. 
J. £. Bennett d Co. 
E. Lowitz <& Co. 
Riordon, Martin <& Co. 
R. H. Smart &, Co. 
Farnum, Winter A Co. 
James Kidston <fe Co. 
J. S. Bache & Co. 
J. F. Lamy <& Co. 



All of the above, except the first four named, are partnerships to 
whose records the commission could lawfully obtain access only with 
their consent. In regard to the four corporations named, it would 
have been futile to attempt to enforce an examination by legal 
process in time to be of service in this inquiry. 

The principal reasons given by the various concerns for their 
refusals may oe summarized as follows: 

They allege that the conmiission has no authority to examine the 
books of partnerships; that the commission has no power to compel 
a corporation to reveal the business of a principal for which the 
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corporation acts as a broker or agent only; that the information 
requested as to customers' futures trading accounts is not required 
by Senate Resolution 133> under which the commission condxicted 
the investigation: that the relation between the broker and his prin- 
cipal is coimdential; and that the broker has no right to reveal vmim- 
tarilv the principal's private business, but can do so only in response 
to a lawful process in a re^ar judicial proceeding; that ii the custom- 
ers' business was revealed without their consent such customers 
would transfer their trade to some other broker who refused the com- 
mission access to customers' accounts; and that any information 
g'ven to the commission's agents as to customers' accounts might 
11 into the hands of outsiders, to the great embarrassment of the 
broker and his customers. 

After man^ of the members of the Chicago Board of Trade had refused 
the commission's request for access to customers' futures trading 
accounts, the commission communicated with the Chicago Board m 
Trade in regard to securing the board's cooperation in obtaining the 
information desired from its members. The officers of the board of 
trade refused such cooperation, stating that the board had no power 
to compel its members to reveal their customers' business to the 
commission, and that a mere recommendation of the board of direc- 
tors would be disregarded by many members. In this connection, 
it may be noted that 6 of the 15 directors of the board are officials 
or partners of concerns that refused the commission's request for 
access to their customers' futures trading accounts. 

Later, the commission was able to secure a considerable amount 
of data, concerning futures trading on the Chicago Board of Trade 
directly from the speculators themselves, or from their brokers whom 
they instructed to furnish the information. None of the specidators 
whose futiu*es trades were requested refused to furnish tnem. 

Section 3. Futures trading on the Chioa^^o Board of Trade. 

Futures trading in grain on the Chicc^o Board of Trade originated 

Erior to the Civil War^ but was not the subject of regulation by the 
oard until 1865. The Chicago Board of Trade as an organization 
does not engage in trading at all. It merel^y furnishes the facilities 
and instrumentalities for trading by its individual members, of whom 
there are about 1,600. Trading on the board is limited to members, 
all others being required to maKe their trades through members and 
pay a fixed commission, amounting to $12.50 per 5,000-bushel lot, or 
one-fourth cent per bushel. Many members also trade through other 
members, paying a commission of $6.26 per 6,000-bushel lot, or one- 
eighth cent per bushel. 

There is also futures trading in grain at other markets in the 
United States, but Chicago has outstripped by far all these other 
markets combined in the volume of futures transactions. During the 
five-year period 1914-1918 the estimated volume of futures trading 
in the pnncipal grains on the Chicago Board of Trade was over 86 
per cent of the total for the entire United States. The other prin- 
cipal futures markets, in the order of their importance, were Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City^ and St.. Louis. While Chicago thus holds a 
dominatmg position m grain futures, it does not have a corresponding 
position in cash grain, its average annual receipts of cash gram being 
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only about 33 per cent of the total received at the principal primary 
markets during the five-year period 1913-<1917. 

Necesstty of grading. — An indispensable prereqtdsite to futures 
trading in grain is a system of grading, because futures trading as car- 
ried on can not refer to any specific lot of grain, but only to a certain 
q[uantity of grain of a certain grade. Any commodity such as a par- 
ticular grade of wheat which mav be delivered in agreed quantity 
instead of any specific lot is callea in the law ''fungible." 

The supervision and inspection of grain grading is provided by both 
State ana Federal laws. Grain dealers usually mix grains of various 
grades for delivery on futures contracts so as to produce the maximum 
quantity of the cneapest grade that will pass inspection (seep. 197). 

Meaning of a grain futures contract. — ^A grain futures contract 
is an agreement to buy or sell a certain kind and quantity of grain 
during some specified month in the future at a certain price. The 
actual transfer of Ihe ownership of the grain is thus to be made at 
some future time^ and not at tne time oi making the contract. As 
a matter of fact there is in most cases no fixed mtention that there 
shall ever be any transfer of the actual grain, as speculators and 
hedgers intend to close out their futures transactions before maturity, 
except in a comparatively small proportion of cases. 

Main classes of traders in futures. — ^There are two main 
classes of traders dealing in grain futures — speculators and hedgers. 
A grain speculator is one who deals in grain futiures with the expecta- 
tion of making a profit from price changes. 

A hedger in the srain trade, on the contrary, is a grain dealer, grain 
exporter, flour miller, or other merchant who protects himself against 
price changes in the commodity handled by taking the opposite side 
m grain futures from his position in the actual commodity. In other 
words, if his initial operation is the purchase of cash gram, he imme- 
diately sells the same Quantity of futures. Then when he sells the 
cash ^ain he at once Ibuys in the corresponding futures. On the 
other hand, if his initial transaction is the sale of cash grain which he 
does not have, he immediately buys futures, and, as soon as he has 
piurchased the cash grain, he sells out the futures. His protection 
consists in this: If the price of grain changes i^ter his initial transac- 
tion, the price of the futures usually changes to about the same extent, 
so that his profit or loss due to the change in cash grain prices tends 
to be offset by his loss or profit due to we corresponding change in 
the prices of futures, thus guaranteeing him to a certain extent against 
any sudden and large speculative losses, while at the same time elim- 
inating the possibihty of large gains and permitting him to operate 
with a comparatively small merchandising profit by removing a large 
part of the ordinary business lisks. These risks are shifted in large 
part to the speculators. In this connection it should be noted, how- 
ever, that hedging, even if it is skillfully done, itself involves some 
risk of loss, and even the skillful hedger may deem certain market 
conditions unsuitable for hedging purposes. 

Moreover, it should always be remembered that the practice of 
hedging is quite different from ordinar^r insurance, because the hedger 
is simm^p- seeking to avoid the uncertainties of price fluctuation, and 
by hedging he may forego the gains of favorable price changes just 
as often as he avoids the losses of unfavorable pnce changes. This 
fact is shown in a striking way by the financial results of grain mer- 
chants given in Volume I of this report. Thus, in 1920, 11 out of 21 
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finns, engaged in exporting or selling ^ain for export f. o. b. vessel, 
showed larger profits or smaller losses i;^en the results of their hed^ng 
operations were not included than when tfiey were included in their 
dealings. 

Methods of placing orders for futures. — ^A person desiring to 
trade in grain futures gives a broker or commission house an order 
to buy or sell, as the case may be, a specified quantity of a certain 
grain for deUvery in the month named. He may give this order 
either by telegraph, telephone, or mail, or in person at the broker's 
order desk. The order is turned over to a pit broker who executes 
it in the pit of the board of trade at the earUest possible moment. 
No one except a member of the b#ard of trade may execute an order 
in the pit. The order is executed when some other pit broker 
accepts it. The execution of the order is reported to the broker or 
commission house which enters the transaction under the customer's 
name in a book kept for this purpose. 

When an initial order has thus been executed the customer has an 
open contract or open trade charged against him. If he has bought 
he must then sell out before the result of his trade can be determined; 
and, on the other hand, if he sells first, he must then buy in. If the 
open trade is carried into the deUvery month, however, it may be 
closed out by delivery of the actual grain instead of by purchase or 
sale of the futures. 

Ordinarilv the customer g^ves his initial order and his closing out 
order at different times, but in some cases both are gtven at the same 
time; that is, the initial order includes an instruction to close out 
when the price has changed a certain number of cents per bushel. 
These are Known as stop-loss orders, although sometimes they are 
used to close out a trade at a gain. 

Tlie trade of a customer may also be closed out without regard to 
his instructions, if his margins are exhausted or if he fails to put up 
further margins when called upon to do so. After the trade is closed 
out the broKer or commission house debits or credits the customer 
with the amount of the loss or gain, as the case may be. This de- 
scription applies to hedging trades as well as speculative trades. 

The commissions on g|rain futures are not due until the trade has 
been closed; that is, until the futures has been both bought and sold 
or sold and bought, as the case may be. The commissions range from 
5 cents per 5,000-DUshel lot for the trades of pit traders^ which are 
closed out the same day they are made and at the same price — called 
scratch trades — to $12.50 per 6,000-bushel lot for the trades of non- 
members of the board of trade, no matter how loi^ or how short the 
time these trades are open. The regular rate for members of the 
board of trade is $6.25 per 5,000-bushel lot. 

The customer dealing in grain futures is usually required to advance 
to his broker sufficient cash to protect the broker against sudden 

Erice fluctuations in the grain deait in. This is called a margin, and 
as ranged from 2 cents per bushel in ^uiet times before the war to 
20 cents per bushel, or even higher, during times of rapid and sudden 
fluctuations since the war. In some cases where a customer's credit 
is good no margin is required. 

Practically «3l transactions in futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade are in 5,000-bushel lots or in multiples of 5,000 bushels. On 

66724*— 23 1 
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the broker's books the thousands are always omitted, so that 5 
indicates 5,000 bnshek and 100 indicates 100,000 bushels. 

The contractual relations arising from the sale and purchase of 
5,000 bushels of grain futures on the Chicago Board of Trade are 
illustrated by the following design: 



Contract No. 1. 



Contract No. 2. 



Contract No. 3. 





























Customer A (V- 
ders 5,000 bushels of 
futures sold. 


• 


Broker B sells 
5,000 bushels of fu- 
tures. 




Broker C buys 
5,nna bushels of fu- 
tures. 




Cu5?tomer D or- 
ders h,frto bu<aiels of 
futures bought. 



Customer A has a contract with broker B covering the sale of 
6,000 bushels of futures by B for A's account. 

Brokers B and C have a contract with each other covering the 
purchase and sale of 5,000 bushels of futures. 

Customer D has a contract with broker C covering the purchase of 
6,000 bushels of futures by C for D's account. 

Customers A and D do not have any relations whatever with each 
other. In fact, neither even knows who the other is. Each looks 
to his broker for the fulfillment of the provisions of hit contract, 
and his broker is bound to respond, irrespective of any action by the 
other broker or the final purchaser or seller. 

Ail futures transactions on the Chicago Board of Trade must be 
executed in the open market in the exchange hall between the hoiirs 
of 9.30 and 1.15, except on Saturday, when the exchange closes at 
12 o'clock. 

Delivery on futures cjontracts. — ^The standard months for 
delivery of grain on futures contracts on the Chicago Board of Trade 
are May, July, September, and December; that is, practically all 
futures contracts on the Chicago Board of Trade are for dehvery 
in one of the four months named above. The seller has the privilege 
of delivering during any business day of the dehvery month. 

Quotations of grain futures prices are in eighths of a cent per bushel. 
These quotations are sent out by wire to all parts of the country 
and may be examined in brokers offices on the ticker tape and 
usually also on large blackboards. 

In the futures contracts dehvery is presmnably contemplated 
during the last month of the option. Until such time, however, 
dehvery is merely a contingency, and it is the usual practice, as 
shown by many years trading, to close out before maturity all but 
a small fraction of one per cent of all futures traded on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. As a matter of fact, speculators and hedgers rarely 
desire dehvery on grain futures. 

Both hedgmg and speculative trades a'^e terminated in over 99 
per cent of all cases by buying in or selhng out a futures contract 
mstead of holding it open for dehverv. In fact, when a futures 
trade is entered into, delivery is usually only a remote possibility, 
while closing out the futiures in the pit is the almost universal 
practice. 

Practically all futures sales upon which dehvery is made origiaate 
with elevator interests. Dehveries of grain on futures contracts 
on the Chicago Board of Trade are usually made in "regular" 
elevators in Cnicago which are designated annually by the Board of 
Trade and may be made on any day during the dehvery month at 
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tlie seller's option. During the last three days of the month, how- 
ever, deliveries may be made in cars on the track. Also, in an 
emergency, the board of directors may declare deliveries in cars 
regular during the entire delivery month or any part thereof. 

The " regular *' elevator capacity in Chicago declined from about 
34,000,000 bushels in 1894 to about 22,000,000 in 1904 and to about 
15,000,000 bushels in 1922. 

The Chicago Board of Trade has the following rule covering the 
failure of the seller of a futures contract to deliver the grain scud: 

In caae any property contracted for future delivery is not delivered at maturity 
of contract, tne president Bhall appoint a committee of three from the membership 
at large, to be approved by the board of directors, which committee shall determine 
as nearly as possible the true commercial value of the commodity in question on the 
day of the maturity of the contract, and the price so established shall be the basiB 
upon which settlement is made. 

It shall be the dutv of the committee in determining the true commercial value 
of the commodity under this rule, to ascertain its value in other established markets, 
or for manufocturing or consumptive purposes, in this country, together with sucn 
other facts as may justly enter into the determination of its value. 

Ajb liquidated damage the seller shall pay to the purchaser not less than one per 
cent nor more than ten per cent of the value of the commodity as established by the 
committee; the percentage, within said limits, to be such as, in the judgment of the 
committee, may be just and equitable. 

Speculation based upon price chanoes. — Speculation in grains 
is based upon price changes which are in part the result of actual 
supply and demand factors and in part tne result of speculation 
itself. In general, the frequent and temporary minor fluctuations 
in the prices of ^ain futures may be attributed largely to specula- 
tion, while the relatively infrequent but long-time major fluctuations 
may be largely attributed to other factors, including actual supply 
and demand. 

As to whether speculation is legally gambling, the decisive factor 
is whether there was any intention on the part of either the buyer 
or the seller at the time the futures contract was made that delivery 
of the grain should be made at the maturity of the contract. As 
already pointed out, a broker or commission house is always the 
other party to a futures contract made by a grain speculator. 
Naturally, this renders proof as to the knowledge of both parties to 
the contract that delivery was not intended hard to secure, because 
the brokers are usually careful to remain ignorant of the intentions 
of speculative traders with whom they deal.* 

Section 4. Fnndamental differences between speculation in stocks and 
in grain fnt^ires. 

It is well to point out two fundamental differences between specu- 
lating in stocks and speculating in grain futures. 

1. On the stock market, the stocks traded in must be delivered 
immediately; that is, they not only have to be in existence when 
sold, but also available to the seller, while on the grain exchange, 
the grains traded in are to be delivered, if at all, at some future time, 
often months away, so that the grain in question may not even be 
in existence when sold. This permits an oversold condition in grain 
futures to continue for some time, as the volume of open trades 
has no necessary relation to the actual grain in existence until the 
delivery month arrives, and there are only four delivery months of 

^ For a full description of futures trading on the Chicago Board of Trade, see Report of the Federal Trade 
CoDunission on the Grain Trade, Vol. V, Future Trading Operation in Grain, 1920. 
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any importance. Thus stocks with continuous delivery naturally 
tend to register more accurately the current opinion as to prices 
than do grain futures with their deferred and periodic delivery. 

2. Stock transactions may be carried for anv length of time 
desired; but grain futures must be closed out within a lew months, 
as each option traded in is definitely limited to a certain time. It 
is true that the purchaser of grain futiu^es may take delivery at the 
maturity of the option and carry the actual grain indefinitelv juse 
as the purchaser of stocks carries the stocks, but the practical diffi- 
culties and expenses connected with carrying grain are so onerous 
as compared with carrying stocks as to render such a choice illusory, 
so far as speculators are copcemed. 

Section 5. The extensive decline in the cash and fntnres prices of 
wheat and corn at Chicago, Jnly, 1920, to December, 1922. 

The price of wheat at Chicajgo started to decline rapidly in Jui^, 
1920, and continued to decline, with minor interruptions, until 
September, 1922. 

No. 2 cash wheat declined from a maximum of S3 on July 9, 1920, 
to a minimum of $1 per bushel on September 14, 1922. The December 
futures declined from a maximum of $2.75 on July 15, 1920, to a 
minimum of 99 cents per bushel on September 14, 1922. 

Monthly average prices of No. 2 cash and futures wheat 
AT Chicago. — ^The rapidity and extent of the decline in wheat 
prices is shown in the following table of monthly average prices: 

Table I. — Monthly average prices^ per bv^hel, of No, i cash wheat at Chicago and of 
futures wheat contracts at Chicago^ July, 1920, to December ^ 1922, incluMve. 



Date. 


No. 2 
cash. 


Futures. 


Mar. 


May. 


July. 


Sept. 


Pes. 


1920. 
July 


«2.75 
2.51 
2.50 
2.13 
1.85 
1.75 

1.S2 
1.72 
1.64 
1 39 
150 
1.47 
1.24 
1.22 
1.27 
1.11 
1 09 
1.13 

1.11 
1.31 
1.35 
1.39 
1.36 
1.16 
1.14 
1.06 
1.05 
1.14 
1.20 
1.25 


$2.52 
2.35 
2.31 
1.99 
1.73 
1.64 

1.71 
164 
1.60 








S2 <^9 


August 








2 34 


September 




t 


2 37 


October 






2.04 


November 




 


1 71) 


T>flC6Tnb«r. . ^ X .... x» 








1.U8 


1321. 
Jftnuftry . ............ ....... 


SI. 63 
1.54 
1.50 
129 
1.52 








February . 






March 


tl 24 
1 09 
1.19 
1.31. 
1.24 






April 






May 








June..... . . 




$1.22 
1.24 
1.22 
1.25 




July 






1.27 


AufiTUSt 






1.23 


September '. 


• 


1.32 
1.15 
1.11 
1.15 

1.13 
1.36 
1.37 
1.39 
1.38 




1.28 


October 






1.09 


November 








1.07 


December 




102 

1.01 
1.21 
1.19 
1.23 
1.25 
1.13 
1.13 




Ml 


1922. 

JumiArv - . 








Febniarv . 








March 




1.12 
1.16 
1.19 
1.14 
1.12 
1.03 
1.03 




April 






May 






June 




1.17 


July 




•■«••••«•• 


1.14 


August 




1.09 
1.08 
1.11 
1.16 
1.21 


1.04 


Sentember 






1.04 


October 




1.04 
1.07 
1.12 


1.10 


November 






1.17 


December ..,.,,. r 






1.23 
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Cash wheat declined from an ayera^e of $2.75 m July, 1920, to $1.75 
in December, 1920, a decline of $1 in the six-montlis period. The 
decline continued until November, 1921, when the average price 
was $1.09, a decline of $1.66 from the average price in July, 1920. 
The only month when there was anv consideraole increase was in 
May, 1921, this increase being caused by the so-called ''Field deal" 
in May futures. From November, 1921, to April, 1922, there was 
an increase in the average price of cash wheat from $1.09 to $1.39. 
caused by the bull movement in May, 1922, wheat. This bull 
movement collapsed the latter part of May and cash wheat decreased 
to an average of $1.16 in June. There was a still further decline to 
an average of $1.05 in Sei)tember. 

The futures stayed considerably below the cash prices from July, 
1920, to June, 1921, inclusive, especially the distant futures, which 
during this period ranged from $0.11 in December, 1920, to $0.40 
in March, 1921, under the average prices of cash wheat. In July 
and Ai^ust, 1921, all the futures were very near the cash prices, 
the greatest range being only $0.03. From September, 1921, to 
May, 1922, the May futures were above the average cash prices in 
every month, except April, ranging from $0.02 above in November, 
December, January, March, and May to $0.05 above in September. 
The distant futures, however, were considerably below cash wheat 
from December, 1921, to May, 1922, especially m March, April, and 
May, when the September futures ranged from $0.23 to $0.17 below 
the average cash prices. In June, July, and August, 1922, the 
futures were very near the cash prices, the greatest range being only 
$0.03. 

Average daily pbices of No. 2 cash wheat. — ^In order to show 
the fluctuations in, the prices of the contract grade of wheat at Chi- 
cago, a table of the average daily prices of No. 2 cash wheat was pre- 
pared and is printed in the appenoix as Appendix Table 1, page 207. 

The followmg shorter table shows the major fluctuations in these 
average daily prices: 

Table 2. — Major fltLctuaHons in the average daily prices of No. i cash wheat {contract 

grade) at Chicago, July 17\ 1920, to December SI, 1922, 



Date. 



1920. 

July 17 

Aug. 2 

Aug. 13 

Aug. 23 

Sept. 13 

Oct. 8 

Oct. 15 

Oct. 21 

Nov.l 

Nov. 26 

Dec 6 

Dec. 10 

1921. 

Jan, 11 

Feb. 3 

Feb. 10 

Apr. 14 



Average 
daily 
price. 




1.94 

L82 
1.26i 



Increase. 



to. 37 



.22 

:2it 



17f 

•2«i' 



28 



23i 



10. 61} 



.14* 

'.'mi 



.20 J 
'.'20^ 



35* 



56} 



Date. 



1921. 

May 25 

July 6 

July 15 

Aug. 22 

Sept. 10 

Nov. 7 

Dee. 31 

1922. 

Jan. 3 

Feb. 27 

Mar. 16 

Apr. 22 

Mays 

May 18 

Sept. 14 

Dec 20 



Average 
daily 
price. 





Increase. 



ia53 



.13i 

':i4i' 



39i 



,17f 

:iit 

'27i" 



Decrease. 



10.50 

"".ihi 
".'zi% 



.11 



.15* 

"."ioj 
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The above table shows that during the declme in the average daily 
price from $2.85 on July 17, 1920, to Sl.OOJ on September 14, 1922, 
there were severe fluctuations up and down. These major fluctua- 
tions, as well as numerous minor fluctuations, are illustrated graphic- 
ally on Charts 1, 2, and 3 (opposite pp. 38, 40, and 42). 

The most noteworthy of the major fluctuations were as follows : 

A decrease of over $0.61 in the two weeks from July 17 to August 
2, 1920, followed by an increase of $0.37 during the next 11 days. 

A decrease of over $0.66 from September 13 to October 8, 1920, 
followed by an increase of over $0.21 during the next week. 

A decrease of over $0.59 from November 1 to 26, 1920, followed 
by an increase of over $0.26 during the next 10 days. 

A decrease of over $0.56 from February 10 to April 14, 1921, fol- 
lowed by an increase of $0.53 during the next six weeks, which in 
turn was followed by a decrease of $0.59 during the next six weeks. 

An increase of over $0.39 between January 3 and February 27, 
1922, followed by alternate decreases and increases of between 10 
cents and 17 cents every ten days or two weeks until May 18, 1922. 

A decrease of over $0.46 between May 18 and September 14, 1922, 
followed by fluctuating but gradually increasing prices until December 
20 when the average was nearly 28 cents per bushel higher than on 
September 14, 1922. 

Monthly average prices op No. 2 cash and futures corn at 
Chicago. — The decline in com prices is shown in the following table: 

Table 3. — Monthly average prices ^ per bushel^ of No. t cash com at Chicago, and of 
futures com contracts at Chicago, July, 1920, to December, 1922, inclusive. 



Date. 


No. 2 
cash. 


Futures. 


' May. 


July. 


Sept. 


Dec. 


1920. 
JulY 


11.59 

1.58 

1.35 

.91 

.83 

.77 

.70 
.66 
.66 
.59 
.62 
.63 
.62 
.57 
.54 
.47 
.49 
.49 

.49 
.56 
.59 
.60 
.60 
.61 
.65 
.63 
.64 
.70 
.72 
.74 




$1.54 


11.51 
1.44 
1.32 


$1.39 


August 


$1.20 

1.10 

.89 

.79 

.74 

.71 
.64 
.67 
.58 
.60 


1.23 


SsDtember 




1.10 


October 


.89 

.80 
.75 

.72 
.68 
.70 
.62 
.63 
.63 
.63 


.85 


November 




.74 


Deceinber ........... .^ r ,,.,.-. ^ . - .,. . 




.71 


1921. 
Jftnuary 






February ^ 


.71 
.C9 
.62 
.65 
.64 
.61 
.56 
.53 




March 




April 




May 




.Tnnft .--^, ., , ........,- 


.61 


July i 




.59 


August 


.60 
.58 
.53 
.53 
.54 

.53 
.61 
.62 
.60 
.61 


.56 


September 




.53 


Ootober 




.48 


November 






.47 


December 


.55 

.55 
.63 
.64 
.64 
.64 
.62 
.63 




.50 


1922. > 
January 






February 


.66 
.67 
.66 
.67 
.65 
.64 
.60 
.65 




March . .1 




April 




May 




J^n A _ ^ , ,.,-,-.- 


.64 


July 




.62 


Aueust 


.50 
.61 
.66 
 .70 
.72 


.55 


September 




.58 


October 


.66 
.69 
.71 


.65 


November 




.70 


December 




.73 
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Cash com declined from an average of $1.59 in July, 1920, to an 
average of $0.47 in October, 1921, and then increased quite steadily to 
$0.74 in December, 1922. 

The com futures were below the cash during the last six months of 
1920, while during the rest of the period they fluctuated a few cents 
above or belowas shown by the average monthly prices. 

Section 6. Opinions ef the trade as to the effects of specnlation on 
grain prices. 

Source of information. — In the course of this part of the investi- 
gation, note was taken of the opinions expressed by members of the 
trade in s^eneral regarding the enects of speculation in f utiu*es on grain 

trices. These opinions nave been collected chiefly from the hearings 
eld by the commission, from letters exchanged between various 
^ain men, and also from articles and editorials in grain trade journals. 
The comments concerning the general effect of speculation are first 
presented, and then those relating to particular periods and particular 
options. 

General oomments. — In commenting upon why there must be a 
certain amount of fluctuation in grain prices, Julius H. Barnes, of the 
Barnes-Ames, Co., testified before the commission in New York on 
October 6, 1922, as follows: 

I want 3rou to get a picture that wheat is a world crop ; that its production ranges from 
something like three oillion annually to four and a half billion at times ; that it moves 
overseas at the rate of about six hundred million bushels a year; that the price is the 
elastic attraction which governs that overseas movement to adjust their requirements 
overseas; that that price is made effective through the judgment of merchants; that 
merchants resurvey their judgpients of prices as crops develop or as better Information 
of consumption is obtainable, or for any other consideration ; and that merchants do 
run like a flock of sheep in their judgment, as various causes are demonstrated. 

In describing the services of the speculator, Mr. Barnes said: 

The service of a speculator, as I see it, is this: That he usually buys and is lonj? — 
actually long. A merchant just tries to stay bought and sold equal quantities. The 
speculator goes long. The surplus of farm marketing, which moves in this country to 
the extent of sixty-five per cent of the farm movement by the end of November — 
somebody has to carry that. We do not consume sixty-five per cent. Our consump- 
tion is fairly uniform through the yedt. Somebody must take that pressure of farm 
surplus marketings through the fall, provide a market for it and carry it until con- 
sumption overtakes it in the latter half of the crop vear. That is where the speculator 
comes in, and it is a real service. Besides that, the man who trades in and out does 
furnish the ready trading which is legitimate — I use * * legitimate " in the narrow sense 
merchants and exporters use. In sending an order to Chicago to buy 100,000 bushels 
of wheat because ^u have a bid for a Liverpool miller for that quantity, if you could 
not buy it on a minutes notice and without a fluctuation of more than one-eighth or 
more than one-quarter of a cent, you would not be able to get the full insurance service 
out of it, and the speculator by standing in there and mainmning a fairlv stable cushion 
between them does perform real insurance service by making the market liquid. 

In answer to a question as to whether the operations of the specula- 
tor or of the grain merchant caused the fluctuations in grain prices, 
Mr. Barnes said: 

I think thev are mostly merchant influences. I do not think the speculator has a 
great deal to do with that, except at odd times like this collapse in May (1922). 

Jesse L. Livermore, a large speculator in grain futures, stated at the 
New York hearing of the commission on October 6, 1922, that his 
trades had no effect upon prices, except during the few minutes it took 
toexecute the order. He stated that he had bought 7,500,000 bushels 
of wheat between 12.45 and 1.05 and the price was the same when he 
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quit that it was when he started. The next day he bought 7,000,000 
bushels more and ''they filled me up with practically 16,000^000 
bushels of wheat within a range of 1 cent." 

Mr. Livermore in explaining his methods of trading stated that 
his plays were based upon what he considered the trend of the market, 
and that he reached a conclusion as to the trend through his expe- 
rience in watching what had happened in the past under a similar 
set of conditions. Mr. Livermore said further: 

Every successful player has to anticipate. If he anticipates right, see, there "will 
come a time in the next period of two or three months that his judgment is going to 
be proved right by the action of the market. You see what I mean? It is going to 
be so plain then that every one is going to think at some time in the future what he is 
thinking to-day, and when the time comes that everyone gets thinking, it is very 
plain, and the papers begin to talk and everything else, and the Government agencies, 
and say there is going to be a scarcity of wheat, as they did last spring, and come out 
with a lot of misinformation and excite the public, — the successful man who antici- 

£ated that situation three months previous, ne would not be successful very long if 
e did not take advantage and sell out at that time. 

In the nature of growing crops and your demand and your supply, the figures will 
temporarily change three or four times during the year, and I do not think that any- 
one successfully makes any large individual plays in a commodity market and keeps 
them over two or three months. 

I think that the large speculators probably look ahead two or three months, and that 
is about as far as they can look ahead and form an opinion. 

In this connection Mr. Livermore stated that the longest time he 
had ever carried an individual trade in grain was probably not over 
two months. 

In regard to the effect of the short seller .on the market, Mr. Liver- 
more stated: 

Well, if you are going to have exchanges^ and in my opinion you must have ex- 
changes, you could not have an exchange without a short. 

Supposing there was a commodity some day for some reason or other that everyone 
wanted to buy. What would happen to that market temporarily, if there was not 
someone willing to sell? 

Now, the short is a willing seller; when he thinks a thine tempixrarily gets clean out 
of line, he goes to the rescue of that market.  Now, isn't it much better — ^we take 
wheat, for instance; get a little war scare coming across the water. Everyone wants 
to buy and no sellers. 

Suppose wheat goes up ten cents a bushel and then the war is off the next day; 
then it breaks ten cents a bushel. That is very unstabiHzing, isn't it? The sliort 
will prevent that market from doing too crazy stunts, because ne is willing to take a 
chance that the war does not exist. And what happens? It may open down two 
cents, and then the war does not occur over night, and if it goes down two or three 
cents, then you find the same man that kept it from being a runaway market, keeping 
it from being a panic stricken market. On the news you would not find any willing 
buyers; on the news you would not find any willing sellers. But the short comes 
in and he stabilizes tne market, and I say you coula not have a market unless you 
had people that were willing to take the reverse side. 

In regard to the effect on the market of miexpected bad news if 
there was no short interest in the market, Mr. Livermore said: 

Who would be the buyers that day — the willing buyers? There would be no buyeia. 
Everyone would be afraid. Everyone would tmnk the world was coming to an end. 
Everyone would have something to sell, and there would be no buyers; out there is 
a buyer of the short that day. He is a willing buyer to take a profit, and without 
that man there you would have products that there would be no markets for. You 
could not help it. You cannot have a market when you deal in volume, see. When 
things occur Uke that, it is going to make people that would be buyers all want to be 
sellers. Unless you can find buyers that day, you would clo6e every exchange, no 
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mfttter what it was on thoee days. You would liave to. But the short is the man who 
rescues every market on critical days^ because he is a willing buyer; he is a willing 
buyer. You do not find anjr other people that are willing buyers. You will find 
wiUiDg sellers, and the short is the life saver of the market. He is a necessary evil, 
but you must have the necessary evil in c»:der to make any exchange exist. 

At the hearing in Chicago on October 10, 1922, A. R. Roberts, of 
Omaha, stated m reply to a question as to whether speculators could 
control the market to any extent: 

They may control it for a short time, but for a short time only. 

In reply to a question as to what lie considered "a short time," 
Mr. Roberts added: 

Well, we will suppose to-day there is no export demand at all, and they go into 
the market and sell the market off. Well, war is declared, or anything of that kind, 
that makes a large demand, a heavy demand for wheat, and the exporters come into 
the market, going to bu^r wheat in large quantities, these fellows have sold short 
and would natuiallv go in and cover their sales along with the purchases of the 
exporters, which wiU put the market up. 

It will be seen from the above illustration of Mr. Roberts that the 
shorts may run the market wild as well as "come to the rescue'' of 
the market, as stated by Mr. Livermore, depending upon the natiire 
of the news and upon the position of the "short"; that is, whether 
the news is good or bad and whether the "short" is actually short 
or merely ready to g[o short. In other words, the short may accentu- 
ate the^ fluctuation in grain prices, as well as cushion them. 

J. Leonard Replogle, in explaining the effects of speculation on 
grain prices at a hearing held in Washmgton on October 3, 1922, said: 

A difference of opinion makes horse races^ as Mark Twain once said, and a differ- 
ence of opinion makes fluctuations in the price of grain. 

Well, speculation undoubtedl>r has some influence, but I do not think it can be a 
big factor. I think basic conditions establish more or less the trend of prices. 

Later on in his testimony Mr. Repld^e stated that in his opinion 
a single man or a group of men with simicient financial power could 
affect prices temporarily quite independently of the law of supply 
and demand; but that would be an unprofitable transaction for them. 
He added that they could not permanently affect the prices contrary 
to the factors of supply and demand. 

In regard to his own transactions in wheat futures, Mr. Replogle 
said: 

Naturally, in buying that wheat, I have no use for the wheat; I buy it because it 
ifl cheap and that I think I can sell it high. 

Speaking of speculation at the Chicago hearing on October 10, 
1922, Samuel Mincer said: 

There is no rule by which vou can govern what the market is going to do. The 
market might be wild on notning at all, there may be a wave of ouying spring up 
fn>m anywhere at all. The fact of the matter is, I expect one to spring up in our 
market now, I expect we will have a wave of buying, because the big people of the 
country are advocating putting grain on a higher level. I expect a wave of buying 
to spuing up, and prices to be much higher. Personally, I tmnk there is plenty of 
all kinds of stuff, and they have no business going higher. In a case like that, where 
you have a general market all over the country, you will have a quick market, and 
a violent one. 

Mr. Arnold. Due to speculation? 

Mr. MiNcsB. Due to speculation. 
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In speaking of the periodical congestions in Chicago futures at the 
hearing of October 11, 1922, J. P. GriflSn, ex-president of the board 
of trade, said: 

To be perfectly frank about it, I think these occasional congestions add to the at- 
tractiveness of the market to the public. * * * Like the congestion we had in 
1921, I think that stimulated trade, not discouraged it. 

Commenting along the same lines, the Modem Miller, in its issue 
of October 14, 1922, stated: 

It is doubtful if these opportunities for price shifts [made by laige speculators] 
were removed, whether the present type in the grain trade would be interested in 
grain business. Their opportimities would be destroyed. 

In regard to the effects of speculation on prices, the Northwestern 
Miller, m its issue of October 18, 1922, stated: 

The third question, regarding the possible creation of unnecessary opportunities 
for price fluctuations, is the one involving the greatest complications. Beyond 
question, any S3rstem of trading facilitating transactions in whicn actual delivery is 
never contemplated, and in which the trader is interested solely in the margin be- 
tween burring and selling prices, lends itself to what is commonly known as market 
manipulation. This does not mean that any one man or group of men has the power 
to fix i^rain prices, but simply that at times the weight of purely speculative buying 
or selling forces prices up or down without much regard to the actual value of the 
grain itself at the time. 

Most of the preceding comment refers to the transactions of skilled 
speculators, who make a business of speculating in grain futures, 
"fiiere is another class, however, called lambs, wno d^ble in CTain 
futures while carrying on some other line of business. In speaking 
of this class at the hearing of October 13, 1922, Howard B. Jackson, 
partner in one of the largest houses handUng grain futures for cus- 
tomers, said that the average speculator, umess he becomes a man 
who trades in liberal quantities, does not realize what he is doing, 
does not fully understand the matter, and does not make a study 
of it. He just makes a gueSi. He hears somebody's advice to buy 
some wheat and to sell some wheat, and he does not rely on his own 
opinion and does not see his own opjportunity. Mr. Jackson added 
tnat there is a great deal of this kind of trading going on, which 
he thought the board of trade had been trying to curtail. 

In reply to a question as to whether speculators as a group con- 
tinually pom* money into the futures market and always lose in the 
long run, considered as a group, Samuel Mincer said at the hearing 
in Chicago on October 10, 1922 : 

Yes, I think so. If you pin me right down to answering that question, I will say 
yes, the great bulk of them. 

Mr. Mincer added that the losing speculators were " the average 
business man, the average doctor, the average lawyer, and the average 
Congressman.'' ^ 

In referring to the relative importance of bear and bull specu- 
lators, John Hill, jr., said at the Chicago hearing of October 10, 1922: 

You will find that the bear is not a very big factor in the speculative market, as 
a rule; the speculators are generally bulls. 

Mr. Hill stated that hedges, on the contrary, were generally sales. 
He also said that it was the short seller that made corners possible. 

Practically all witnesses testifying, who are extensive speculators, 
stated that they rarely carried tneir futures trades into the delivery 
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month, some stating that they did not wish to take or make delivery 
of the actual grain, some that the market was too narrow during 
the delivery month to get in and out easily, and some stating that 
the possibility of track deliveries being made kept them out of the 
delivery month on the long side. 

Hedgers also ordinarily close out their futures prior to the delivery 
month, as they usually do not wish to deliver in Chicago the wheat 
they have hedged in Chicago futures. In fact, they are sometimes 
criticized for keeping their futures open into the delivery month and 
then objecting when they are squeezed, as is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing remaxKs made at the New York hearing on October 6, 1922. 
bv John G. McHugh, secretary of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
dommerce: 

Sj>ea]dn^ frankly, I would say that some of those who have cried out against alleeed 
manipulations in the markets have only created the impresnon on my part that they 
have been conducting their own business in a rather unintelligent faahion in per* 
mitting their hedges to remain until the eleventh hour, hedging p»m that was not 
geographically so located as to be deliverable there, possibly grain that is not of a 
quality deliverable there. 

Some of the witnesses at the commission's hearings defined the 
difference between a- manipulator and a speculator* 

John H. Simon, of Loms Dreyfus & Ck)., made the following dis- 
tinction at the New York hearing on October 6, 1922: 

If a man knows, as we all know, that the elevator capacity in Chicago is fourteen 
million or sixteen million bushels, and he goes and buvs, accumulates from August, 
when the Mav option is first traded in, to the 3l8t of May, thirty million bushels for 
delivery in Cnicago, that man is a manipulator. 

On the other hiuia, if a man accumulates half a million or a million bushels or two 
million bushels, which is humanlv possible to deliver because it is only a small part 
of the elevator capacity there, and he runs the risk of the market, that man is a specula- 
tor. It would be necessary to delve into the man's position to find out whether he is 
a speculator or a manipulator. 

I think if a man holds more wheat on paper, contracts to deliver certain wheat at 
certain places, more than he knows can be delivered, that man is a manipulator; but a 
man who does it on a smaller scale is not a manipulator; he is a speculator. 

J. P. Griffin, ex-president of the Chicago Board of Trade, defined 
the difference detween a speculator and a manipulator as follows, at 
the Chicago hearing of October 11, 1922: 

The speculator is the student of conditions, he attempts to ^ofit by intelligently 
and accurately fcMreoasting what will happen in the future. The manipulator is a 
speculator who attempts to make money m a similar fashion, but who, if ne happens 
to be wrong on conditions, attempts to make money regardless. He attempts to force 
conditions. 

* • * . * • « • 

In the grain business manipulative practices consist of creating an intensified 
demand for future contracts by keeping the grain away from Chicago, biliying it and 
ahipping it to other centers, removing it from the possession of sellers [of futiu'es] who 
otherwise would buy it and apply it on their contracts. 

When a speculator stands for delivery on more srain than can be 
delivered, that is not manipulation, according to Mr. Griffin, but a 
natural congestion due to the fact that the short seller stood out to 
the last minute hoping to buy in his sale. The effect of this on the 
trade, said Mr. Griffin , '' is congestion and unsettlement and disturb- 
ance," which "is not a good thing, but it is a thing that can not be 
escaped where you have an open, uncontrolled market." 

Mr. Griffin also stated that it was possible to have a comer in grain 
futures without manipulation. As illustrative of this be cited the 
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practical cornering of the wheat market by the British Govemment 
mMay, 1917: 

Certainly there waa no taint of manipulation when the British Govemment boiight 
for its citizens wheat which they needed badly [May, 1917, futures]. If that is not a 
legitimate transaction, we will nave to close our market. But the effect of the par- 
ticular situation might have been the same as though John Jones or Bill Smith vrza 
nmning a comer. But I repeat, that intent must determine the manipulatioii, not 
the quantity. 

Mr. Arnold. It is merely a definition of words, then, so that as far as the economic 
effect is concerned, it makes no difference whether the congestion is caused by a specu- 
lator, car manipulator, or hedger, or by a lar^ group all unrelated — a mixture of those 
classes— the economic effect on the market is the same, if there is a congestion. 

Mr. Grifftn. In a general way I answer that in the affirmative. 

On January 15, 1923, John J. Stream, newly elected president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, stated:^ 

From events in the past, and more particularly from those of recent date, it has 
become painfully apparent, even to the most casual observer, that the practices of 
big business on our exchange are fast becoming a menace, and unless checked and 
brouj^t within proper bounds can result only in ultimate destruction of our organiza- 
tion. There is no quarrel with big business that is legitimately conducted on lines 
of fair play, but unfortunately, big business is not always given to just and equitable 
practices. 

This question does not agitat-e us alone. It is a problem which the national govem- 
ment has seen fit to regulate h^ the creation of an un-American system of bureaus and 
commissions for business inquisition and control. Our neglect to correct the abuses 
that have entered into our trade has brought upon us the Capper-Tincher law, "with 
its destruction of our individual freedom of action. We must at once apply corrective 
measures to our situation if we are to avoid further public strangulation. 

In commenting upon the above statements an editorial in a leading 
trade journal stated in part:' 

The time is rapidly approaching when the sincerity and usefulness of these admir- 
able statements will oe put to a severe test. During the past two yeare, and particu- 
larly last spring, the situation which was permitted to develop in Chicago May wheat 
was a menace alike to the grain^trade and to the milling industr^r. Many men in the 
mXn trade, speakii^ from the persistent habit of defending their activities, insisted 
uiat the congestion in Chicago May, and the resulting abnormal prices, were unavoid- 
able, and in no sense the result of market manipulation, but the wiser lexers, like 
Mr, Barnes and, evidently, Mr. Stream, realizea that no explanations of the cause, 
however plausible, could sdter the fact that overnspeculation in the May option -waa 
endangenng the entire system of future trading. 

Present indications point to a repetition of the experience this year. On February 
10 Chicago May wheat closed seven and a half cents above July, ten and a quarter 
cents above September, half a cent above Minneapolis May, one cent above St. Louis 
May, and nine cents above Kansas City May. As yet these differentials are not 
large enoiu^ to warrant immediate anxiety, but they strongly suggest that the move- 
ment of Chicago wheat option prices is already in the direction of heavy pressure 
on the holders of the May future. 

That Mr. Streap had the ''May saueeze" in mind when he spoke so emphatically 
of abuses ''of recent date" can not oe doubted; nothing else has happened in yean 
which has had an effect on the public so thoroughly destructive of confidence in the 
sincerity of the grain trade. If the same thing takes place again this spring, the 
result is likely to be so insistent a demand for government supervision and control 
of the grain markets that Congress will be forced into drastic action. 

December, 1920, futures. — Futures trading in wheat on the 
Chicago Board of Trade was restored on July 15, 1920, after being in 
abeyance since August 25, 1917. The December futures, which -was 
the nearest option traded in, immediately began a rapid decline from 
a maximum of $2.75 on July 15 to a minimum of $1.62 on November 

* The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 17, 1928, p. 251. 

• The Northwestern Miller ,Feb. 14, 1923, p. 697. 
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26. During approximately the same period' the price of No. 2 hard 
cash wheat at Chic^o declined from over $2.85 per bushel to about 
$1.60 per bushel, lliis decline was generally attributed at the time 
by farmers and by many cash grain dealers to speculation and 
manipulation. 

At the request of the President of the United States, this com- 
mission investigated the matter and on December 13, 1920, rendered 
a report thereon entitled '' Wheat Prices for the 1920 Crop. " The 
finchngs of this report were as follows: 

(1) There was a marked decline in the prices of cash wheat in the terminal markets 
from prices slightly exceeding $3 a bushel in May, 1920, to prices only slightly exceed- 
ing $2 in October. During November a fiirther heavy decline in cash ]>rice8 has 
occurred. In arriving at a satisfactory basis of comparison it should be pointed out 
that terminal market prices in the spring of 1920 were stimulated by transportation 
difficulties. 

(2) At the beginning of the harvest in the Southwest, prices were still comparatively 
high, although crop prospects for the United States were better than have since been 
actually reaSzed. Rust in large sections of the Northwest caused a marked deterio- 
ration in the quality and reduction in the quantity of spring wheat. 

(3) The wheat crop in this country proved to be of average size only, but that of 
Canada, which matured later, has proved unusually large. The news from India, 
Argentina, and Australia, also indicates improved crop conditions. Hence the world 
outlook indicates a larger supply than was expected a few months ago, and the world 
crop for the crop year 1920 will probably be greater than that for 1919, although the 
yield for the United States for 1920 is less by 190,000,000 bushels than the yield for 1919. 

(4) The change noted in the price situation was also influenced by the course of 
export buyiJie. Early in the summer purchases were being made on a very laige 
Bcue, especially by the British Royal Comnusslon and other foreijsn Governments. 
At the close of July buying began to slacken, and the British buying ceased almost 
entirely. The buying poUcy of the British Royal Commission caused abnormal 
price movements. Viewed in restroepect the policy of the commission would seem to 
nave had the result that its supplies nave cost it more than if its purchases had been 
evenly distributed. The policy of the British Royal Commission, which involved a 
holding off from tiie market, (loubtless accentuated the decline in prices between 
July and October. 

(5) Another price-depressing factor was the large importation of wheat from Canada, 
which asBumea unprecedented proportions in October. The information obtained 
indicates tiiat the Canadian wheat nas been brought in by millers. Most of it has 
gone to Buffalo and Minneapolis, and the com^parativel^ small quantity going to 
Qiicago has mostly gone to nulls. Millers have imported it partly on account of the 
comparative prices (allowance being made for exchange rates) but also because the 
quautv of the Canadian wheat was especially suited to their requirements. 

(6) Whether the so-called * 'statistical position" of wheat is actually less favorable 
to hi^h prices now than early in July, 1920, is a matter about which there is difference 
of opinion. The exportable surplus of the United States for the 1920 crop has nearly 
all gone abroad, but exports may continue to be made from this country, if the Cana- 
dian surplus continues to be imported. 

(7) Another price-depresBing &ctor is the record breaking com crop, as well as a 
large crop of oats. The decline in the price of com has had a direct effect on the price 
of wheat. Tlie lower prices now current for mill feeds or flour by-products, partly 
because of the cheapness of com, have tended to reduce the price of wheat. 

(8) The domestic demand for flour has shown a marked slackening since July h 
1920, and this has been a depressing influence on the price of wheat. Jobbers and 
bakers appear to have been using reserve stocks of nour, instead of buying, and 
families also are believed to have been drawing to a considerable extent upon previ- 
ously accumulated stocks. 

(9) Because of comparative ocean freight rates, which were more for flour than for 
wheat, and because it is the poUcy of foreign Governments to buy wheat rather than 
flour, the foreign demand for American flour has been small. Since this inquiry was 
ioitiated the Snipping Board has reduced the differential against flour from 25 cents 
per hundredweignt to 5 cents. 

(10) The tendency to a decline in prices for man^ commodities has been evident 
since the beginnii^ of this summer. Wheat has dechned less than many commodities, 
and less than most agricultural products, on Hie basis of wholesale prices. 
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(11) Credit and business conditions are not the same as they were a year ago or 
even a few months si^o. This is not merely a matter of psychology. There has been 
doubtless a decrease in the inclination to purchase, and there has been some decrease 
in purchasing; power. Credit conditions apparently have caused distributers and 
dealers in wheat and flour to refrain from accumulating or maintaining the usual 
stocks, and to operate on a hand-to-moutii basis. Included in the credit conditions 
referred to are a nigh rate of interest and an unavailability of loanable funds. 

(12) Restriction of credit has followed a period of expansion and high prices. The 
policy of the banks in granting credits is not controlled by the Federal Reserve Board, 
its advice has been of the nature of a warning as to conditions in pursuing a con- 
servative policy with respect to rediscount rates and the protection of the banking 
reserves of the country. 

(13) Prices of wheat futures, the decline in which has been especially the subject 
of criticism, are susceptible of manipulation. Wide fluctuations in prices and large 
discounts of the future price below the cash price have prevailed. This has made 
it unsatisfactory for "hedging," and hedging sales may also appear to be manipu- 
lative, because, if they are laige, they may cause sharp depressions. Wheat futures 
are not functioning well, even according to the standards of their advocates. 

(14) The wheat futures market is comparatively narrow. There is a relatively 
limited quantity of pit scalping and speculation, and also probably a smaller quantity, 
though a larger proportion, of hedging. Trades in the important futures at Chicago 
during the past lew months have been approximately as follows: 



M(»ith. 



August 

Septemter 
Octooer... 



Wheat. 



Busheli. 
S6, 000, 000 
196,000,000 
484,000,000 



Corn. 



Buihdi. 
892,000,000 

1,022.000,000 
903,000,000 



Oats. 



Bushfh. 
256,000,000 
276,000,000 
271,000,000 



Three com- 
bined. 



Bu9hel9. 
1,234,000,000 
1,494,000,000 
1,668,000,000 



PER CENT DISTRIBUTION. 



August — 
September 
October'.. 




100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



1 October figures are somewhat increased above those <xiginaUy reported, by reason of the inclusion of 
belated returns. Also the figure for September for trading in oats has been decreased by 16,000,000 to 
correct a duplication. 

Total trading appears to be not much less than for corresponding months in periods 
of heavy trading before the war, but prior to the war wheat usually accounted for at 
least half of the total future trading. Since July 15 corn has ranked first as regards 
volume of future trading and wheat has not yet quite reached 30 per cent of the total 
for the three long established grain futures. It does not appear, therefore, that the 
wheat futures market could be made to work better by merely limiting the quantity 
of future trading. 

(15) The Commission has not had the opportunity to obtain directly the figures 
which would determine conclusively whether large transactions in futures of a 
manipulative nature have occurred. It has sought out has not been able to secure 
the cooperation of the oflBcers and directors of the Chicago Board of Trade deemed 
necessary for the collection of pertinent information in this matter. The limited 
evidence available does not establish manipulation of wheat prices by large operators 
in futures, nor that the recent low average, or downward trend of wheat prices, has 
been due to speculative manipulation. 

(16) The sudden fall in the price of wheat, before there was a decline in the cost of 
producing it, has caused great nardship to many farmers, especially to those who did 
not harvest a full crop. 

*«**«« «> 

(20) The decline in wheat prices would appear to be in part due to country-wide 
and world-wide conditions. Abrupt changes in prices and comparatively low prices 
have occurred following changes in volume of production, variations in demand 
from year to year, and marketing unevenly distributed through the seasons. An 
improvement in the situation would follow from greater regularity of production 
from year to year in so far as such regularity is subject to human achievement, and 
|i more even marketing of grain through the year. 
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The subsequent course of wheat prices bears witness to the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the commission's findings in the report of 
December 13, 1920, as wheat continued to decline, with minor 
interruptions, until November 7, 1921, when No. 2 hard cash wheat 
reached $1,005 per bushel. It is impossible that this decline for 
16 months, amounting to nearly $2 per bushel, could result entirely 
from manipulation or speculation. For details, see Chart 10 (oppo- 
site p. 154), and also section 5 of this chapter. 

Several of the witnesses appearing at the hearings of the com* 
mission held in October, 1922, ^ave thei^r opinions as the causes for 
the decline in wheat prices dunng the last six months of 1920. 

Julius H. Barnes, ex-president of the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration, said at the New York hearing of October 6, 1922 : 

The fact was that as July 1st, 1920 approached and my authority to buy would 
expire, so that the market would be exposed to all the ordinary commercial influences 
that make price fluctuation, I ventured to issue broadcast a statement that the trade 
and the farmers must prepiatre for a verjt different state of market influences than 
those which had rested for three years on the guaranteed price of the Grain Corpora- 
tion. I was greatly criticised for that. I told the trade frankly that war prices 
would not continue in peace. It would have been perfectly proper for me to have 
said nothing. But I take great credit that I did have the courage to warn the trade 
of the coming fall in price deflation. Every merchant who studied it knew that 
mast come. The fact afterwards developed that not enough farmers and not enough 
merchants listened to that warning; or gave it serious heed and there was a record of 
appalling losses in the deflation which followed. 

In response to a query as to why the price decline in the United 
States was more precipitate in 1920 than in other countries, Mr. 
Barnes said: 

Because we started on a greatly inflated level when trading was renewed in Chicago 
in July, 1920. We started 25 cents a bushel above the world level, broadly speaking. 
We had to overcome not only that difference, but we also had to meet deflating prices 
in the consuming markets. As a matter of fact, the particular thing was mat our 
farmers pressed their wheat at the usual rate of delivery at a time when the American 
mills ground fifty million less than the movement, because the domestic consumer 
was over stockea; at a time when the British buyers, our chief consimiing market, 
stayed out of the market for three months because they had overstocked before the 
ending of the war; and we had to meet aU those influences centered in the trading 
market at Chicago— cushion those things; otherwise we would have had a veritable 
collapse. 

In response to a question as to whether the British commission 
did not buy wheat in other parts of the world during July, August, 
and September, 1920, while staying out of the American market, 
Mr. Barnes said: 

But does not that come back to this again? That the establishing of future tradine 
in Chicago, established and maintained during the months of July, August and 
September, a price level manifestly higher than could have been done by any mer- 
chant who depended for his outlet solely on the foreign markets? And that the decline 
in price which came after October was the readjustment of the natural relations ol 
these markets with the ultimate consumer markets of Europe? That, I think, really 
ifl the history. 

In speaking of the decline in wheat prices during the last six 
months of 1920, J. P. GriflSn, ex-president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, said at the Chicago hearing of October 11, 1922: 

The trade, or trading in wheat was resumed a];>proximately July 15, 1920, after a 
lapse of a little less than three years. During the interim, the wheat trade was under 
the control of the government, that is the Food Administration, and latterly the 
wheat director. During the let-down in the functioning of this machinery, tmdins 
facilities had become disorganized, there had been no trading except for cash, ana 
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the value of wheat when trading was resumed was highly problematical. The usual 
gauges had not been functioninfi:, and consequently the traders, the grain tnkle, 
the exporters and millers, were all at sea. The best standard or ^uge that was avail- 
able was the then approximate prevailing cash price which was in the neighborhood 
of $2.50, or $3.00 a bushel in the various markets of the country. It had been over- 
looked, or was overlooked, that that particular price at that moment was determined 
and fixed following an intense camp^ai^ to buy by European Governments. That 
campai^ continueid until some time in July. It might not be amiss to mention 
that this buying of which I speak was a centralized, organized buying on the part 
of agencies representing the various Governments of Euroi)e. The trading began 
OD July 15, and practically all the trading was non-speculative. ^ * *. At least 
90 per cent of the trndins; for the first 2 weeks was non-speculative. * * *. 

Now, in a nutshell, wneat declined at that period in sympathy with the prices 
or deflation that set in throughout the entire world in all commodities, but the decline 
in wheat was more orderlv, and it was cushioned because of the presence later on of 
the speculator. The decline in wheat was not perpendicular, as I have heiuxi some 
witnesses testify, as was in the case of other commodities.^ During all this process 
of the decline in wheat and other commodities traded in on the exchanges, the pur- 
chaser had a constantly liquid market, in which he could sell his products. * * * 

Mr. Arnold. Do you attribute any part^f that decline to short selling? 

Mr. Griffin. No, sir^ I dont believe thai short seUin^ has ever permanently been 
responsible for any decline in either a commodity or seciirity traded on in any exchange 
in the world. 

Mr. Arnold. Would you say that temporarily it might depress it? 

Mr. Grifhn. During the process of selling, and temporarily, as you suggest, it might 
have a momentary, fleeting effect. 

Commissioner Murdock. A% the moment of execution. 

Mr. Griffin. At the moment of execution. But the moment the order has been 
sold, if the man comes in there to buy up a nominal quantity ^ if there are no more 
offers, it goes up, and that man who has made that short sale is in a different position 
from the buyer, the buyer does not have to sell, but the seller creates in himself an 
instant demand, because he must either buy back his sale, or he must go into the 
commercial markets and secure the property and tender it to his buyer, and in either 
situation it does not have the effect of depressing values. 

W. T. Hill, of St. Louis, stated at the Chicago hearing of October 
10, 1922, that in his opinion the extreme fluctuations in December, 
1920, wheat were due to the fact that there were very few interests in 
the market, and that the quick and violent fluctuations .were due to 
the small volume of trade, and that the prices responded chiefly to 
speculative demand while the market was in process of adjustment, 
especially during the first 30 to 60 days following the opening of 
wheat futures. 

Jesse L. Livermore stated at the New York hearing on October 6, 
1922, that he did not trade much during the first few months after 
futures trading was restored because the market was too narrow, but 
that later he had a considerable short line out. * 

May, 1921, futures. — ^May wheat opened the middle of December, 
1920, at aroimd $1.60 and mcreased by January 13, 1921, to over 
$1.75. It then decreased to below $1.20 on April 14, followed by a 
rapid increase to $1.87 on May 31, the final day of this option. 
Cash wheat at Chicago followed about the same course, although at 
a higher level of prices during most of the period. Then on June 1, 
with the May option out of the way, cash grain fell about 20 cents per 
bushel from the high point of May 31. 

The large increase diuing the six weeks following April 14 and tbe 
sudden decline on Jime 1 were the result of congestion in the May 
option, caused largely by Uie hedging operations of a New York 
exporter. 

* As a matter of fiu^ the price decline in wheat and other grains occurred earlier and was more predpitato 
•ad aztensive than for most other commodities. See p. 11. 
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On May 20, 1921, E. S. Rosenbaum, vice president of the J. Rosen- 
banm Grain Co., of Chicago, wrote to the Chesapeake Export Co., of 
New York, a subsidiary of the Chicago Company, in part, as follows: 

Now, this market can go up 10 or 15^ over night; in fact, it is an impossibility to 
trade in our May options witnout a fluctuation of from ^ to 2^ between trades. On 
top of this we have adverse legislation, and, taking everything together, the business 
now is more hazardous tlum it has been at an^r time during tne past seven years, so 
why not take things easy; rather do a small business at a decent profit than to see how 
big a business we can do regardless of how we are going to come out. 

On the next day the Chicago Tribune stated that exporters had 
control of the market, and that if they should sell to take profits a 
break might result. 

On May 26 the same paper reported that May wheat was at $1.85 
on a wild market. 

On May 28, 1921, E. S. Rosenbaum wrote the Graham Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., of Graham, Tex., in part, as follows: 

The advance in our market during the past week has been occasioned by a natural 
comer in May wheat, as all the exporters were long May wheat against sales which 
they had made to Europe, but we believe when the May is once out of the way the 
July will be unable to nold around present price and— judging from prospects to- 
day — ^we think July wheat from 11.00 to |1.10 will be the level at which the crop 
will move. 

In its issue of June 1, 1921, the Chicago Tribune stated that the 

Sieeze in May wheat carried the price to $1.87 on May 31, that the 
es started at $1.71 and jumped to $1.80 without another trade; 
that the bulk of the trade was around $1.84 and $1.85; that a few 
minutes before the finish F. S. Lewis, the broker with the largest line 
to sell, said the shorts could have all they wanted at $1.87; and thatr 
buyers rushed in and bought 5d0,000 bushels at that price. . 

On Jxme 2, 1921, Julius H. Barnes, of the Barnes-Ames Co., Kew 
York, wrote D. F. Piazzek, of the Bames-Piazzek Co., Kansas, City, 
in part, as follows: 

I note what you write about the Chicago Board of Trade, and nothing has embar- 
rassed, in years, like the gynMona in Chicago May on the last day — ^the very day we 
were arguing bdfore the Senate Committee that the governors of these exchanges were 
making some progress themselves in eliminating manipulation. I had the pleasure 
of tellmg that to Mr. Field, in New York, today, who was the man who finally held 
the May in Chicago and attempted to justify it to me here. 

Mr. Piazzek replied on June 7, in part, as follows: 

Apropos to what you refer to as ^'CHICAGO GYRATIONS'' so notabljr offensive, 
on the very day and perhaps moment when you were before the Senate trying to tem- 
per the blow, I am wondering just what effect it would have had on the passage of the 
Tincher Bill and what a potent weapon it would have been for those opposing Ex- 
cha^es had they known of the history of Roberts of Omaha and Hill of St. Louis 
interests in the recent May wheat deid and that they were large factors in the corner- 
ing of it, also that their operations were wholly and absolutely speculative. 

In regard to the May, 1921, option, Mr. Bamed testified as follows, 
at the New York hearmg of the conunission held October 6, 1922: 

Now, May, 1921 developed one of those characteristic congestions which every 
merchant woiild like to see eliminated, if it can be done without destroying the use- 
fulness of the system . There was no particular congestion in May or any particular in- 
flation of price until the last few days of the month, if I recall it. As mr as ourselves 
were concerned, our last trading went out in May, on May 20th. We had no interest 
after that time. On May 30th, if I recall it, there was a straight-away advance of 15 
to 20 cents, which seems inexplicable to the ordinary observer, and which I think 
could have been avoided, I am frank to say. 

56724*— 23 5 
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Mr. Barnes stated that the effect of the May, 1921, congestion on 
the market was bad, although the exporter in question might have 
been exposed to severe losses, if he had not stood for delivery of the 
actual grain, which he had alreadv sold for export. 

Geo. E. Marcy, president of the Armour Grain Co., testified as 
follows concerning the May, 1921, situation, at the Chicago hearing 
of October 11, 1922: 

The latter part of the — ^we got along to about the 20th, of the month, and as far as 
we were concerned we supposed the trades were pretty well cleaned up; there were no 
open May trades. All oi a sudden it developed that there was a sleeping interest, 
apparently one set of people were long and some other people were short, and we were 
very much surprised to find that apparently the short interest had stayed short, with- 
out any thought of any business, of any business ability. I do not see where their 

senses were to have stayed that way. 

* * * « « ' « « 

As they came along, here was May 2d, the total stock of wheat in Chicago was 24,000 
bushels. That was the first of the month. Naturally you would suppose aiiybody 
that was short would begin to get out of the way. On May 9th, a week later, the stock 
was 11,000 bushels of wheat in the pubHc houses. Now, on May 16th, the stock was 
still 11,600 bushels in the public warehouses. On May 23, the stock was 4,000 bushels, 
and still this sleeping interest was in there. 

I do not know as you have been told, I do not know, but Mr. Field apparently was 
long, but somebody was short and they just left it run, paid no attention to it. You 
understand at that time, the last of May the track delivery was used there, [Three 
day rule] 

I would not say how much was delivered. I do not know, but the stock on May 30th, 
that was Saturday night, that was the last day of the month, there was no May 31st, so 
there was 151,000 bushels at that time. It had jumped to 151,000 from 4,000 bushels, 
during that week. That is your whole 1921 May wheat deal, simply just somebody 
went to sleep and stayed short; apparently Mr. Field knew he needed it and had sold 
it for export trade, and he was short on it all the way back. 

E. F. Rosenbaum, president of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., testi- 
fied at the Chicago hearing on October 12, 1922, as follows: 

In [iray] 1921 we were in precisely the same position as the gentleman who ran long, 
but having some regard for the proprieties we did not run it up, and simply sold May 
and bought cash where we could get it, and fulfilled our sales to Germany instead of 
running around crying because we did not get 40,000 bushels. 

Lowell Hoit, of Lowell Hoit & Co., stated at the Chicago hearing 
of October 12, 1922: 

The fact that grain sold the following day 20 cents a bushel less, something like that, 
after the market dosed on May 31at, does not indicate that it was wholly a matter of 
supply and demand. 

A. C. Field, of A. C. Field (Inc.) , New York, the concern that stood 
for delivery on most of the wheat in May, 1921, in a statement made 
at the New York hearing on October 6, 1922, attributed the congestion 
to the fact that speculative shorts waited until the last day of Maj 
expecting lower prices, and then stampeded the market to cover their 
short sales. 

The board of directors of the Chicago Board of Trade appointed 
a committee to investigate May wheat for the 1921 delivery, and this 
committee reported as follows, on July 5, 1921: 

Chicago, Jviy 5, 1921, 
Board ov Dibbctobs, 

BOABD OF TbADB. 

Gentlemen: The Committee appointed by the Directorv to investigate May wheat 
for the 1921 delivery, finds the long line (1,715,000 bushels) was held in the office of 
F. S. Lewis and Co. with a small amount (335,000 bushels) in the office of Ware and 
Leland, which was handled as a unit with the Lewis wheat. 
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The books of F. S. Lewis and Co. reveal that a line of May wheat Wj*^ bougl^through 
them by a New York exporter against export sales, mostly to Crerr°?°7- Purchases 
began April 12, and were largely completed during that month. T"^® < i^^JSSv' f PP'^^" 
imately 400,000 bushels, being bought in May. With the exceptf;^^ of 20,000 bushels 
changed to July, none of this wheat was sold prior, to May 31. J^^. *^® ?^^ dehvery 
day it became evident that the full amount of long wheat could/ ^J . ? i T?^^ *^^ 
740,000 bushels were therefore sold out and replaced by July.l \F>^ of 1,112,000 
bushels was deUvered, 195,000 bushels were defaulted uponf ^.^^^a^J^'^^ 
changed over and a 3,000 bushel lot adjusted makes the total linf ^\ ^,OoOAK)0 bushels. 

All the wheat delivered was promptly shipped out to fill <»8l4i ^^^5 ®^<^P- 
tion of approximately 100,000 bushels Spring wheat which is stit-x?^ nana. 

Mr. Lewis personally had no interest whatever in May wheat ^^^^^ way. On May 
26, 970,000 bushels were sold by Mr. Lewis on a brokerage order ^^' ^^^ local longs in 
no way connected with the exx)ort account. This transaction ^y® P^o to the state- 
ments that the Lewis interest was purely speculative and mani^^-^^tiye. 

From the foregoing data it is evident that F. S. Lewis and Co. ^^^ throughout as 
a commission house and that the nature of the transaction, a conbr^j^^F P^^ting re- 
quirements through purchases for future delivery, was of the mosy^fipi'^tMitP'^* 
No evidence of manipulation appears. ^ 

J. W. McCuLLOH, ChairmanT^ 

Mr. McCulloh, chairman of the committee, appeared at the com- 
mission's Chicago hearing on October, 13, 1922, and made further 
explanation of the May, 1921, deal. Mr. McCulloh stated that the 
two longs who had the 970,000 bushels referred to in the July 5, 
1921, committee report were Herbert Blima and G. B. Van Ness, and 
that these two longs got Mr. Lewis, as a pit broker, to sell out their 
interests about May 26. 

Their wheat was sold out by Fred Lewis. That immediately gave the impression 
that that bull interest in the Lewis house was a speculative interest. 

There ^as known to be a long interest in his office, but the criticism was that the 
fact tiiat this was sold out before delivery made somebody in the pit think it was 
purely a speculative holding, and not a hedging holding, which it was. 

Mr. Arnold. Well, Mr. McCulloh, did it make any difference as far as the course 
of prices was concerned, whether this party holding the long interest on Mr. Lewis 
books was a hedger, or a speculator, so far as prices were concerned? 

Mr. McCuiJiOH. Not as long as he stood tor delivery. That is the main thing. As 
long as he stood for delivery. 

Mi. Arnold. What was the effect? 

Mr. McCulloh. It went to $1.87, if I remember. ' 

Mr. Arnold. Do you recall why he sold out, Mr. Field or rather, this exporter you 
mentioned here, sold out the 740,000 on the last day? 

Mr. McCulloh. Yes, because they figured they had that much more than could 
be delivered to them, and he transferred his hedge to July. 

The case of the May, 1921, wheat squeeze indicates that a hedger 
under certain conditions can affect the market quite as extensively 
as a specidator, and that the Chicago Board of Trade functions better 
so far as futures contracts are concerned when used as a speculative 
or gambling institution rather than a strictly commercial institution. 
In other words, practically all futures contracts must be closed out on 
price differences rather than by delivery of the actual grain, because 
if delivery is demanded, even in a relatively small proportion of 
futures transactions, prices may skyrocket imtil the end of the delivery 
period and then fall with a dull thud. 

May, 1922, fdtukes. — ^The chief interest in May, 1922, wheat 
futures centers in the rapid increase of about 40 cents per bushel 
in prices during January and February, the quick fluctuations up 
ana down during March, April, and the first half of May, and the 
sudden collapse of about 30 cents per bushel during the last 12 days 
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of May. The. May futures opened, however, in August, 1921, and a 
good idea of the price fluctuations during the entire life of the option 
IS given in the following extract from the Prairie Farmer, Qf June 
10, 1922: 

Trading in May wheat be^tn on August 24^ 1921^ with a range from |1.22| to $1.24}. 
From this point the p^ce advanced rather steadily to $1.42} on September 10. Then 
an eight weeks edumi^ followed, marked by a couple of minor upturns of eight or 10 
cents each, the low mark of I1.03J on November 4. After advancing to |1.19 in less 
than a month the price moved back to $1.10 J on December 15. On December 29 it 
reached $1.17) and cm January 3, 1922. touched $1.07} once more. From this point 
an eight weeks advance began which culminated at $1.49} on February 27, the highest 
point on the crop. Ss.xteen days later it had dropped to $1.29), bounced up to $1.39} 
in three days more, ^aen dropped off again to $1.28) in the next nine days. After 
swinging over a fiv^eV^r six cent nmge several times it advanced from $1.30^ to $1.45 
in four days, nearly nine cents of it in one day, reaching the latter on April 17, and 
$1.49) on April 22. / After breaking to $1.39) in five days, it rallied to $1.46 in six days < 
more, broke to $1,314) in five days advanced to $1.47) m nine days then nose-dived to 
$1 .16 in two weeks, covering a range of 10^ cents on one market day. Final trades were 
at a range of $1.16 to $1.17. 

What part of the market's behavior was due to speculative manoeuvers and at- 
tempted manipulation, it is impossible to say but this influence undoubtedly has been 
donunant in the last two months. That a "deal'' was on has been common talk for 
weeks. The undoing of one group of speculators caused the extreme decline at the 
end of the month. 

Cash wheat prices paralleled closely all of these gyrations of the May wherein arises 
a just cause for complaint on the part of the producer. Now that it is all over, will the 
Board of Trade defenders please explain how speculatipn stabilizes prices? Or is the 
exception that proves the rule? To an outsider looking in it would appear that the 
more completely the market is in control of the big speculative interest the more 
wild the movement of prices becomes. 

In discussing the advance in the prices of the May, 1922, futures 
at the commission's hearing in Chicago on October 13, 1922, L. L. 
Winters, member of the firm of Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, said: 

1 think that the speculative demand was largely responsible for the advance in 
prices, that is, it was contributive very greatly. 

The advance in price in May wheat was due largely to the belief that there would be 
a scarcity of wheat before the end of the crop year in 1922, before the end of June 1922, 
and that belief was encouraged by reports put out by the Agricultuisd Department at 
Washin^ft^n, and also by private individaiils, estimates of tne world's demand and of 

^ the ttmouut 01 wheat in the United States, the amount raised the previous year, and 
the carry-over from the year before that. SpeculatoFB all over the world on that 

** theory bought wheat in large amounts, and the price advanced. Along in the month 
of March the receipts continued to come forward, and it became apparent to a great 
many that there had been a mistake made in the predictions of scarcity. Therefore, 
there was liquidation of long wheat, and a diminiBned demand for the grain, and the 
price declined. 

The price decline in March, mentioned by Mr. Winters, carried 
May wneat down about 20 cents per bushel from the high point 
reached late in February. In April, however, the May.futures agam 
advanced to a level about 20 cents higher than the low point in 
March, and Mr. Winters in explaining this increase said that the 
belief on the part of a great many that there would still be a scarcity 
of wheat continued, and that there was renewed buying. He then 
added: 

1 think during that time, too, there was some increased demand for exportation, 
that helped advance the price. 

In regard to the short interests in May wheat, Mr. Winters said: 

* * * the hedgers were short this wheat, men who owned stocks of wheat in 
Kansas City and Missouii River points, and in various parts of the country that they 
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had not expected to ship to Chicago, they had not expected to ship those stocks of 
wheat to Onicago, although they had the wheat hedged in the Chid^o market. But 
when the Chicago market advanced to a point so much higher than other markets, 
out of hne with other markets, the most profitable thing these hedgers could do was 
to ship the wheat to Chicago and deliver it on contracts. 

In this connection E. F. Rosenbaum, president of the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., gave the following testimony on October 12, 1922, in 
regard to the delivery by his company of about 45 per cent of all the 
wheat delivered in dnicago on May futures contracts: 

We liad no interest on the first of May in May wheat at all. When this market got 
to a point where we could buy wheat profitably and deliver it on contract, why we 
bougnt it. After we had a fair amount Dought and running, of course we pressed the 
direct(ffB very hard to provide means for delivering that wheat, although we had 

absolutely no interest in the deal one way or the other. 

 » * *  * « 

We bought it every day and sold May against it wherever we found any; we bought 
it from mills; we bought it from elevator people; we bought it from the terminal 
stations; we bought it from other dealers. Wherever we fouhd' wheat that we could 
buy and deliver it and make a profit, we bought it^ and when we had all of that wheat 
running we had to have some means of delivering it. 

Mr. Arnold, Then from the testimony of Mr. Marcy yesterday it would appear the 
Armour Grain Company and J. Rosenbaum Grain Company were the chief dealers 
who were ddiverers of wheat during May? 

Mr. Rosenbaum. A buy proposition, and naturally together, owine to the fact that 
we both happened to have offices in that territory in which the wneat was stored; 
why it was qatural it should be, for our wheat came principally from the Missouri 
River territory, and we have elevators and offices in all the Missouri River points, so 
we were able to collect and bring it in. 

Mr. Rosenbaum stated that his company sold May futures right 
through May and bought the grain every day. They did this so long 
as there was 

a margin between the futures price and the cash price at Missouri River points. 

Julius H. Barnes stated at the New York hearing on October 6, 
1922, that there was no deliberate attempt to congest the Chicago 
delivery in May, 1922. He added: 

I would say that 1922 was clearly not manipulation. * * * Because, as I explained, 
it was the unfortunate coincidence of several lines of holdings there, in reality, which 
made an aggregate but not definite plan of a campaign. As to 1921, 1 think that was 
a mere accident. I do not think that was deliberate manipulation. So that I do not 
think in recent years there has been any deliberate, planned manipulation in the 
wheat market. Other grains, I will not say; *   

Manipulation could be by mere weight, at least, temporarily effected. 

Speaking f mother in r^ard to the May, 1922; wheat situation, 
Mr. Barnes said: 

Now, your inquiry as to May 1921, will work into May, 1922, because a different 
set of conditions develojj^d there, which were distinctly against the public interest 
in their outcome, and without any deliberate manipulation, as I believe. 

« « ^ « « * * « 

Now, in May, 1922, we had the same spectacular gyrations in prices, starting earlier 
in the month and falling into a complete collapse in price. 

««««««« 

WitHout knowing the facts, because these things are detected by commission mer- 
chants, it seems auite clear tnat there were two or three lai^ge lines of wheat bought 
in Chicago for delivery in May, 1922; that at least one of these, on popular report, 
was a man who could easily pay for 5,000, 000 bushels of wheat; that ne intended 
to take the wheat as a merchant; that he was going to pay cash for it and not squeeze 
somebody to make a settlement. He expected to get delivery of that, did not 
buy it in anticipation that it could not be delivered, and thereiore he could force 
a settlement, and he was going to act as a merchant on Uie belief that wheat was 
worth more in the world's markets than the prices then ruling in Chicago; but on top 
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of that there dei/eloped that two or three other men, who were evidently clear specu- 
lators, not acting with that conception, had also lines of wheat, and the aggregate of 
those made a sh(Mttage in Chicago exceeding the Btxx:k of wheat in Chicago or naturally 
tributary .thereto. 

The result of that was that as this situation developed, the buyer, miller or export- 
er began to get afraid about the Chicago market, that ne might have to buy his hedges 
in hi^er, and bepan to buv in those hedees and the market advanced *under that kmd 
of apprehensive buying, the buying of legitimate merchants who were frightened to 
leave their hedges in that month any longer. That helped make the peak, plus perhaps 
some buying by interested people who wanted to see the price marked up, and those 
large casn interests in Chicaeo began to collect wheat all over the country and head 
it to Chicago for delivery at these attractive prices, which by this time had reached a 
relation in respect to all of the markets which attracted wheat from every direction 
to Chicago. 

The result of that was that by the end of the month there was accumulated in Chica^ 
a stock of ten or twelve million bushels of wheat, which was beyond the normal ab- 
sorbing capacity of the consumptive trade that rests on Chica^, and that wheat had 
been lifted by the incentive of these apprehensively made pnces from centers where 
it should have remained for the consumption which normally overtakes it from those 
centers. Omaha, Kax:dBa8 C^ty, Minneapolis, all these other points. So that the coun- 
try stocks which. should normally supply mills west of Chicago or south of Chicago 
were lifted out of their natural place and directed to Chicago bv these apprehensively 
made prices, and there was collected in Chici^ an almost unsalable quantity of wheat 
which could only press in one direction, could not go back. 

" The demonstration to every foreign buyer that there could be accumulated in 
Chicago in two weeks such a stock of wheat as was seeking a market ever3rwhere in 
the world, made him believe that plus the new crop to come on next month, he could 
establish a lower price level, and he held oSt. It did afitect merchant judgment 
abroad. 

Mr. Abnold. Then the effect was to raise prices in the early part of May and lower 
them in June or July? 

Mr. Babneb. Unduly depress them later. 

L. F. Gates, of Lamson Bros. & Co., and ex-president of the Chicago 
Board of TVade, stated at the hearing in CJhicago on October 12, 
1922, that the high prices due to the congestion of May wheat in 
Chicago facilitated tne movement to Chicago of much grain from 
Missouri River points, where it lay on old billing at higher freight 
rates. He said: 

Now, that movement of the price, due to a congestion because of speculative hold- 
ings to a price which allowed that grain to move, facilitated the movement of grain in 
ihe way that it often does. Because when it got to Chicago and wsus not really wanted 

by the speculator after all, its price declined to a basis where the foreigner did want it. 
******* 

But the speculative congestion was such bb to absorb all that until it was actually 
delivered, and when it was actually delivered then it had to decline to a i^ supply 
and demand basis, on a merchandiEdng basis. That is, the supply and demand for the 
speculative article was a better demand than the demana for the merchandising 
article, and it had to come back, as the futures always have to pome back, one way or 
the other J to a supply and demand basis. So temporarily they got out of line. 

W. T. Hill, of St. Louis, testified as follows at the Chicago hearing 
on October 10, 1922: 

Commissioner Thompson: You think speculators can move the price up and down 
as a£:ainst the law of supply and demand? 
iC Hill. He may do it temporarily. * 

******* 

Mr. Hill. I think the market can get over-bought speculatively or it can get over- 
sold speculatively, yes, sir, but eventually the law of supply and demand will make 
the price. 

Mr. Arnold. You refer there, of course, to the actual supply and demand? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Arnold. Of course, the speculative supply and demand is what people think 
it is going to be? 

Mr. Hill. Yes; sir. 

Mr. Abnold. And you think at times the speculators make a mistake and make 
their plays against the real trend ol the market? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arnold. You think they did in May, 1922? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arnold. You think that accounts for all these various fluctuations I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. Hill. I think it accounts for them, very largely. There is another reason 

Mr. Arnold. Was there any actual change, say, between the middle of March and 
the middle of May to account for those changes m price? 

Mr. Hill. Yes, there was. 

Mr. ^MOT.n. Whatwas it? 

M" ' ""^bruary and early March statistics indicated that there would 

bp readstuffs both at home and abroad, whereas that demand did 

• ted. 

Q^ '•^ease in the price of May wheat during January 
^O jkij. w. McCulloh, secretary of the Bartlett- 

hearing in Chicago on October 13, 1922, that 

of May. The^t went over their books the trade all came 

good idea of tU^ who never trade imless they have some- 

is given in the :The general impression was that this 

10, 1922; iigton to the effect that wheat was going 

Trading in May whMS*. McCulloh thought this information 

Prom this point the puse of '' the character of the people that 

cente each ^th^ J'^^°^E)uses never buy wheat unless they have 

than a moith the^ri^^T ®^® pretty closely associated poHti- 

reached I1.17J and o^omewhat unanimous." 

an eight weeks ad vaAshbum, Crosby Co., testified as follows 

L^'S^ee da^s'^oie ^^^ ^^^' ^^^^' ^^ ^^® Chicago hearing on 
swinging over a five'^^f 

J? in?" *^' nearly 48 unnaturally influenced there because your May 
^i.49j on April 22. ^th relation to other markets. AllI can judge by, 
?^orby^ii'''t3uto.lL3ive spread. 

^1' OF CAR DELIVERY RULE ON PRICES IN MaY, 1922. — ^Deliv- 

js of actual wheat on May futures become permissible on May 1 at 
me option of the sellers of futures. In other words, these sellers 
could deliver the wheat on any day between May 1 and May 31. It 
was necessary, however, to deUver. the wheat in a regular elevator 
(i. e., those designated by the Chicago Board of Trade as "regular for 
deUvery on gram contracts") in the city of Chicago, unless tne board 
of directors of the Chicago Board of Trade declared an emergency and 
made delivery in cars on track regular. On May d the directors did 
declare an emergency and made car lots regular effective May 11. 
The significance of this is, that before May 11 deliveries on futures 
contracts had to be made in certain regular elevators in Chicago which 
were already largely filled with com, oats, and rye, while after May 
11 deliveries could be made in cars on track in the Chicago switching 
district. This enlarged immediately the amount of grain that could 
be deUvered. 

The emergency car delivery rule was adopted October 1, 1918, and 
reads as follows: 

At any time when, in tlie judgment ol the Board of Directors, an emergency exists, 
grain in cars shall be deemed a valid tender on contracts, on any business day of any 
ii^onth. When the grade of such grain tendered is evidenced as being a proper grade 
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UQder the rules for tender by a certificate of inspectioii of the Illinois State Grain In- 
spection Department, showing the ins^ction to nave been made duringthe preceding 
seventy-two hours, and when conforming to the other requirements of raragra|)hs A, 
B, G and D of this Section — except that any excess or diortaees in weights at time of 
unloading, if then weighed by the Weighing Department of uus Association, shall be 
settled for at the current market value on day such variation is known to both parties. 

It will be noted that this rule is not operative except when invoked 
under certain conditions by the boara of directors. The rule was 
adopted in October, 1918, to prevent a congestion in com, but was 
not invoked upon that occasion. It was first invoked in July, 1921, 
to prevent a congestion in July futures, which was due mainly to a 
strike in the elevators. It was not invoked again until May 9, 1922, 
to prevent a squeeze in May wheat. 

Although the car delivery rule was not invoked in 1922 until May 9, 
it began to be considered late in February when the prices of May 
futures were soaring from day to day. The following letter was pre- 
sented to the board of directors on February 21, 1922; 

Ghicaoo, February 20, 1922. 
Board ov Directors, 

Chicago Board of Trade. 

Gentlemen: We have a great deal of ^grain sold for Ma^r deliverv, and have decided 
to commence putting grain into Puhlic Store. We had intended to begin our move- 
ment of grain to Pubbc Store during this week. 

However, upon canvassing the situation, we are advised by the public warehouse 
operators that there is no room for grain in public storage. The amount of grain which 
we have sold is so large that we feel it to be the part of prudence, to begin our arrange- 
ments for delivery at once. 

We further call vour attention to the fact that owing to the scarcity of public storage 
room, HiQ value of cash erain on the market is not advancing commensurate with tjbe 
advance in the various May Futures. 

We respectfully request that your Body take such action as will take care of the 
above situation. 

Yours very truly, 

Hales <& Hunter Co. 
C. W. Hunter, Secy. 

The board of directors referred this letter to the warehouse com- 
mittee, which reported on February 28 as follows: 

Director Doem, on behalf of the Warehouse Committee, to which was referred a 
communication from Hales & Hunter Co., regarding the storage situation in Chicago, 
report that while at the present time storage room seems to be scarce they thougnt 
more might be available when Hales & Htmter Company were ready to transfer grain 
from their private houses to public houses, and that after consultmg with Hales & 
Hunter it was the desire of that firm that nothing be done in the matter at present, 
and the committee recommended that it be stricken from the docket. 

After several other letters regarding May delivery had been received 
the Warehouse Committee reported as follows: 

Chicago, March IS, 1922, 

To the Board of Directors of the Board of Trade of the Cmr of Chicago. 

Gentlemen: Your Warehouse Committee, to whom was referred the several com- 
munications regarding the matter of storage in Public Warehouses, has given the 
situation considerable thought and attention, and b^ to report that a canvass of the 
situation shows a scarcity of storage room in Public Elevators in Chicago, in fact find 
the room practically filled. 

We feel however, that with the decrease in the receipts of all kinds of grain in 
our market recently, and the prospect of a continuance of li^ht receipts for some time 
to come, will with shipments out of this market, create relief in storage room in the 
near future. We look particularly to this relief to develop with the opening of 
navigation. 
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Therefore, we at the present time have no recommendations to offer in regard 
to the possibility of encountering difficulties as they mtfy afiect deliveries on future 
contracts for May delivery. While the storage situation is acute at the moment, we 
think the fears expressed regarding May deliveries are rather premature and linwar- 
nmted at this time.^ ^ ^ ^ 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. E. Hudson, Chairnum. 

No further action appears to have been taken until May 4, when 
a special meeting of the Doard of directors was held, which is reported 
as lollows in the minutes: 

MBBTINO OF MAT 4, 1922. 

• 

The President stated that the meeting had been called to consider the storage acd 
warehouse situation in Chicago. 

After some discussion, on motion of Director Winters, duly eeconded, the Secretary 
was directed to send out the following notice to the grain trade: 

"At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of the Chicago Board of Trade held 
this afternoon, the following notice to the grain trade was authorized : — ^The Directors 
of the Chicajgo Board of Trade are watchmg the storage situation in Chicago closely 
and all parties interested may rest assured that the instant an emerj^ncy does exist 
and no storage is available, the rule providing for delivery of grain m carlots will be 
invoked." 

Finally, on May 9, the car delivery rule was invoked as shown by 
the following extract from the minutes: 

MEETING OV HAT 9, 1922. 

Director Hudson, on behalf of the Warehouse Committee, to which was referred the 
matter of space available f(»r the storage of grain in regular public warehouses in 
Chicago, reported that the space is now practically filled, and, in the opinion, a serious 
emergency exists; and the Committee recommended that the Rule providing for 
the delivery of grain in ears be invoked — Section 1, Rule XXI — ^beginning Thurwiay, 
Mavll, 1922. 

On the motion of Vice President Femes, dul^ seconded, the report of the Warehouse 
Committee was unanimously approved and its recommendation conciured in and 
the Committee was authorized to supervise deliveries of carlots xmder the provisions 
of Section 1 of Rule XXI. 

On May 11 the shorts began delivering wheat in cars on track 
in considerable quantities andcon tinned to do so during the remainder 
of the month. Nevertheless, the average price of tne May futures 
increased from $1.36 on May 11 to $1.46 on May 17, which meant 
that the leading longs were willing to take dehvery on track rather 
than imload. But by May 18 the ourden became too heavy and the 
price began a decline that carried May wheat down to an average 
of $1.17 on May 31, which was nearly 30 cents under the average 
price of $1.46 on May 17. 

The two leading short interests delivered about 10,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in ddcago during May, of which about 5,000,000 bushels 
were delivered in cars on track. Some of this wheat was brought 
to Chicago from Missouri River points and some was loaded out of 
private elevators in Chicago on cars for delivery, as it could not 
06 delivered in private elevators under the rules of the Chicago 
Board of Trade unless the directors first invoked the emergency 
rule providing for declaring additional elevators to be regular ele- 
vators in an emergency, which the directors did not do. 

On May 13, after the car-delivery rule had been invoked, but 
before it began to be eflPective in depressing the prices of May futures, 
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Julius H. Barnes wired the president and directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade regarding methods of protecting hedgers from 
manipulators: 

Newspaper headlines featuring possible manipulation Chicago May wheat obscure 
months of quiet effective service to farmer meraiant and consumer through the great 
central hea^g market Qiicaeo. The prime national service of Chicago future 
trading rests in the merchant ana miller security by insurance a^fainst losses by changes 
in price levels and that insurance feature preserves narrow trade tolls between farmer 
ana consumer because facilitating lar^e credits and ready competition. That service 
when fully utUized covers nation-wide mill and merchant stock in channels not 
naturally tributary to Chicago yet moving on the security of Chicago hedge. Present 
conditions lay an economic Durden on distribution cost by forcing wheat to Chicago 
from accustomed channels and from points of supply needed shortly for actual con- 
sumption elsewhere. 'The evil effects flow soleiy from apprehension of a forced 
settlement at artificial prices on hedges properly used as insurance against price level 
fluctuations. You have a solenm obligation to protect this great insurance structure 
on which merdiants, millers and bankers rely. You can protect it without any 
injustice to the legitimate buyer whose purchases contemplate securing stocks of 
wheat in expectation of higher consuming prices later. Normal marketing processes 
of the country can be preserved andpublic confidence established in the legitimate 
hede;ing service of ^our market. Tne Exchange authorities should immediately 
decfiire that no legitimate hedger with wheat in any position not naturally tributary 
for actual delivery in Chicago need fear a forced settlement on May hedges on the 
termination date because the authorities would welcome and approve an appeal 
to them to name a settlement price on expiration date regardless of prices paid or bid 
on the exchanges and that that settlement price would be a fairly ascertained reflection 
of the current value of grain in domestic or foreign markets and no higher. As United 
States Wheat Director and since before Congress and the Public I have declared the 
great national service of future hedging markets far outweighs the incidental abuses 
of that system and that the exchange authorities themselves could control the evils 
of manipulation. Today without a particle of interest in May wheat and without 
a shadow of self-interest, I call on the Chicago authorities to vindicate these declara- 
tions of its friends and to justify the grain marketing syistem which centers around 
Chicago as a great national insurance service and not a facility for sheer price manipu- 
lation. 

On May 16 the board of trade replied as follows: 

Julius H. Barnes, 

42 Broadway, New York City. 

In reply to your telegram which has received the. careful consideration which any 
important communication deserves at the hands of our Board of Directors, we wish 
to say that it is clearly our duty to enforce our rules impartiallv and with justice to all 
who may be parties to contracts made under and subject to these rules. The record 
of this administration to date should be sufficient guarantee of fair and impartial treat- 
ment to all parties at interest. Our rules amply provide for discipline for offenses 
when proved! and provide for methods of settlement of contracts not filled at maturity. 
These rules, however, give us no authority to anticipate, as you suggest, a situation in 
regard to wnich you say there is apprehension, but which has not yet developed. 

Hobert McDougal, 
President, Chicago Board of Trade. 

As already stated, the prices of May futures started to decline on 
May 19 and continued to decline until the end of the month, so that 
there was no occasion to apply the settlement rule for defaiQted con- 
tracts referred to by Mr. Barnes. 

Several members of the board of trade testified regarding the 
effect of invoking the car-lot delivery rule at the hearing held by the 
commission in October, 1922. 

L. L. Winter, a member of the board of directors, said: 

Mr. Chairman, the invoking of that carlot delivery rule did not injure anyone a 
particle who wanted wheat for shipment abroad, or for domestic consumption. It 
merely injured the speculator who was loi^g wheat, and who thought it would be 
impossible to deliver the wheat in public elevators. 
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J. P. Griffin, ex-president of the board, said: 

I want to say to you that no man who buys grain in the Chicago market is injured by 
the tendering of carlots, excepting the man who bought that grain on the theory that 
it would notoe delivered, and does not wish to have it delivered. 

I think the carlot deliverv rule, in view of the limited storage facilities possessed 
by OhicagOi is the most perfect wing that practical men can devise, and I certainly 
would strenuously object to and resist any attempt to knock it out. 

A. R. Roberts, of Omaha, after stating that the invoking of the 
car-delivery rule depressed prices, said : 

Well, it gave them a chance to deliver more wheat bv takinc: down the bars and 
allowing them to deliver carload lots for the full month, which would have been 
impossible if they lutd had to deliver warehouse receipts. 

Mr. Arnold: What do you think would have been the course of prices had the rule 
not been invoked? 

Mr. Roberts: I think prices would have been higher. 

W. T. Hill, of St. Louis, said: 

I think it [carlot delivery] had a tendency to break the price. 
« « « « « « • 

It gave buyers grain where they couldn't use it to advantage, in carlots on track, and 
no p&ce to unlo^ it. 

Mr. Hill added, however, that he thought the price would have 
broken anyway, because there was mefre wheat than the long specu- 
lators had expected. 

In explainmg why the price of May futures fell suddenly from 
about $1.47 to about $1.16 during the last 12 days of May, Arthur 
W. Cutten said : 

Well, I think the people that took this wheat probablv carried it along in cars, and 
then the demurrage got so heavy that they simply were forced to liquidate, they were 
just forced to do it, tney couldn't do anything else, under that rule. 

Mr. Cutten also referred to the fact that practically all track 
deliveries were wheat, while large quantities oi com, oats, and rye 
were delivered in regular elevators. 

Jesse L. Livermore, of New York, said: 

You notice, whenever an individual that is not in the elevator crowd, gets long a line 
of wheat, they always go to work and make track deliveries, but you let that elevator 
crowd get going and you never hear anything about track deliveries. 

They never give track deliveries when they [elevator interests] are long on the 
market, and when they are short on the market they always give track deliveries. 

In response as to whether it would be possible for the public 
elevator interests to transfer grain from their private elevators into 
their public elevators so as to compel the invokmg of the car-delivery 
rule, L. L. Winter said: 

That is not possible under the rules, or under the law of the State of Illinois, as far 
as that is concerned. Any ^in owned by the warehouses must be kept in special bins. 
Now, before we invoked tms carlot delivery rule, the directors ordered the elevators 
to move out all special bin min, and that erain was moved out so that the public 
elevators were entirely for the use of the public, and the public elevators were filled 
with the public's grain. 

Geoi^e E. Marcy, president of the Armour Grain Co., an important 
pubhc elevator interest, stated that in April, 1922, his company got 
com, oats, etc., out of its public elevators and put in wheat, but that 
other people had com in tnese elevators, which was held there* 
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Soifie of the difficulties and charges connected with accepting 
track deliveries were said by certain witnesses to be: 

1. Difficulty in getting insurance. 

2. Difficulty in Liroling money to pay for tbe grain. 

3. Demurrage charges on cars. 

Section 7. Opinions of the trade as to the effect of specnlation on 
corn prices. 

Interviews, trade journals, and correspondence secured from the 
files of various grain exporters indicate that the Armour Graiii Co. 
dominated the com market at Chicago from September, 1920, to 
September, 1921. 

On September 17, 1920, F. S. Cowgill, of the Bartlett-Frazier Co., 
wrote A. F. Gruber, of the E. E. Delp Grain Co., in part, as follows: 

I have been looking for this September com to have a real slump most any day, but 
it has not come yet, but I believe it will unless Armour stands up and takes tiiis com 
the rest of the month. He is just paying enough over September on the floor for it 
now to keep the other fellows from buying and delivering. Our receipts are increasing 
a little eacn day, and I think he will have a good wad of it to take care of if he stays 
in the game the balance of this month. The December and May are getting down 
pretty well, but I believe can break 10<^ more and may do it if we get a real slump 
in the September. 

Modem Miller, in its issue of September 25, 1920, commented on 
the September com situation as follow^: 

SEFTElfBER CORN IN BIO BULGE. 

Urgent buying by shorts advanced the price of September com sharply, although 
top levels were not maintained. The Upward turn was rather sudden ana proved a 
big surprise to many in the trade in view of the recent large receipts. Apparently, 
however, the spot com was absorbed by people who had a place for it and me looked- 
for liberal sales of com to go to store failea to materialize. It developed that the short 
interest was large. When the market was checked in its declining tendency and a 
number of the shorts tried to get in an extreme scarcity of offerings was disclosed. 

It has been the general belief that the big long interest in September com was 
owned by a prominent elevator interest. Some reports claimed that this concern 
had made sales for shipment against their purchases of September com and would 
stand for deliverv. At least it was evident to the trade that they intended to take 
the cash com and take losses on it if necessary rather thui settle in the pit. 

A. F. Gruber, of the E. E. Ddp Grain Co., Philadelphia, in writing 
to A. T. Martin, of the Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago, on December 29, 
1920, referred to the September com situation, in part, as follows: 

It is surely disgraceful for any organization like the Chicago Board of Trade to allow 
an^ one concern to manipulate its markets, deliberately without any opposition or 
action of the Board. The manipulation of September com last September by the 
Armour Grain Co. is still fresh in the memory of many here as well as elsewhere. 
There is no reason for such manipulation. Had the country been on the other end, 
someone would have promptly called the Board of Directors attention to a possible 
comer and the prices would have been fixed and trading promptly stopped in accord- 
ance with the rules and r^;ulations for the benefit and ^^good name'' of the exchange, 
and nobody would have done this quicker and got away with it, than Armour himself. 
It seems to me that the Board of Directors should have a committee, or appoint a 
committee to oversee that no manipulation of current month futures be allowed; to in 
some way curtail the trading in current months earlier in month, by either delivery 
notices or settlement prices fixed upon the legitimate value of the grain in question 
based upon prevailing values in all the markets, freight differences of course deducted 
or added, in case of inability of buyers and sellers to agree. This or some similar 
scheme will have to be arranged^ if the Chicago Board of Trade expects to much 
longer continue to run future trading as a basis for hedging. A hedging market to be 
legitimate can only register values, based on domestic as well as world's conditions, 
from day to day. The moment it becomes a football in the hand of a manipulator, for 
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the sake of taking advantage of local or spot conditionB existing in Chicago, then it is 
no longer a nfe market for a grain trader to hedge in, neither is it a safe market for a 
gpeculator buying or selling speculatively to trade in . You must agree that I am ri^t, 
and positively so. To curb such manipulation, so see that the market becomes and 
Gontmues to stay the country's in fact the world's big hedging centre, depends entirely 
upon the ability of the members themselves to take the necessary steps. 

On December 24, 1920, F. S. Cowgill, of Bartlett-Frazier Co., wrote 
E. S. Westbrook, of the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., in part, as follows: 

The Armour people are stiU tndng to bull com, and have the supporting orders in 
the market all the morning. Of course, if they buy enough com they can advance 
the market, but thev will have to keep buying to do it. The public are not helping 
them. I don't think, however, thev can quit now, and will probably force the ma> 
ket higher. * * * Personally, I would not care to buy com, and with Armour 
Btrong-arming it would not care to sell imless they get it up somewhere around 80^. 

On December 31, 1920, Mr. Cowgill again wrote Mr. Westbrook as 
follows: 

I think there is quite a little change in sentiment as far as wheat is concerned. 
Now considering that we have very large crops of both oats and com, the movement 
of oats has been light and com not started yet, I can not be bullish on the coarse 
grains at this time. Neither do I like a deaf that is so much talked of in the begin- 
ning. It is pretty well understood arotmd here, however^ that Armour has started 
to put this com in the 80's. I do not mean the Armour Grain Co., but Ogden Armour, 
and of course, he can do it if he buys com enough. I think he has a big job on his 
hands, espedally if the com is going to start to move around present prices. Of 
course, if the wheat should sell up that would help him, as com would naturally 
sympathize some, and there would be more speculation in com. 

The next reference to the Armour interests deaUng in com refers to 
the July, 1921, option. On July 19, 1921, George o. Jackson, of the 
Bames^ackson C;o., Baltimore, wrote Julius H. Barnes, of the fearnes- 
Ames Co., New York, in part, as follows: 

Com — Armour seems to monopolize the entire business in this article. I under- 
stand he has about a million bushels of com at Fairport, which he wants to sell at one 
and three-quarters cent over Chicago July but witn Montreal so much cheaper it is 
impossible to do anything. 

On July 21, 1921, H. J. Smith, of the Federal Grain Co., Kansas 
City, wrote F. S. Cowgill, of the Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago, in 
part, as follows: 

I have just about made up my mind to stay out of your July com, because it begins 
to look to me like Mr. Marcy [President of the Armour Grain Co.] has things adjusted 
to a basis that he could make it pretty hard for a fellow. I would Uke the best in 
the world to get the com out of the way and had hoped that Westbrook's moposition 
to give Marcy the com at origin would Se acceptable, but understand from Westbrook 
today that Marcy turned the deal down. 

During July, 1921, the original Capper-Tincher bill regulating 
grain exchanges was before Congress. This bill was opposed by 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and R. I. Mansfield, chairman of the 
legislative committee of the board, wrote to certain members of 
the board regarding opposition to the bill. 

On July 30, 1921, efohn Fennelly, of the Hall-Baker Grain Co., 
Kansas City, wrote Mr. Mansfield, in part, as follows: 

Referring to the first point you raise, you state that the exchange would a^ee to 
adopt whatever measures to prevent manipulation that may to them seem wise. I 
have spoken to a number of the Members [of the Kansas City Board of Trade] on 
the Floor today, and from the action of your July com, and possibly July rye * it 

* In regard to tbe Julyj^921, rye situatioii, Axel Hansen, a New York exporter, stated at the New York 
bearing on October 6, 1922, that in July, 1021, "we bad sold about three million bushels of rye for export, 
for August and September shipments. Against that, we were long about a similar quantity of July rye 
in Chioigo. We had boats chartered to lift that rye. We intended to take delivery of the rye and nU 
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would appear to them, and to me that apparently yotur Exchange if left to itself cannot 
control manipulation of your futures. It strikes me as a most extraordinary thing 
that we are asking to leave this discretion within the Exchanges tiiemselves, and 
at the same time are giving a flagrant example of our inability to control our Mem- 
bers. Personally, unless we can show that we can exercise l^is control, and appar- 
ently we cannot, I am in &vor of some legislation that will render gross manipulation 
impossible. 

A few days later, on August 4, Mr. Fennelly again wrote Mr. 
Mansfield, in part, as follows: 

In view of the endeavors of the governing bodies of the various Grain Exchanges 
to maintain intact the functioning of Hne various Boards at tiieir present efficiency, 
end in face of pending legation threatening their very existence, I cannot con- 
ceive, except with some sinister purpose, how any Members of anv Exchange can 
justify to themselves the engineering of the untoward incidents of redent date re- 
ferred to, nor can I imderstand why your Board takes no official cognizance of sudi 
happenings. 

You ask us to maintAJn an unbroken front, whilst some of your own Members 
apparently are continuing the very practices that originally precipitated the whole 
trouble. 

A recitation of the facts in connection with recent July Cbm deal would, in my 
opinion, insure the passage of remedial and probably drastic l^islation. 

On August 12, 1921, Samuel Sanday & Co., London, wrote Sanday 
& Co., New York, in part, as follows: 

Com — A: little manipulation apparently by Armour & Company [Armour Grain Co.] 
has developed in the September option but we can't see anything to advance prices 
unless in sympathy with Wheat. It may be all right to carry a long stock but wc 
should recommend turning it over at small profits on every opportunity. The out- 
look for the crop is very good and the reserves of old corn are large. The country 
seems disposed to sell the latter on every advance. 

On August 19, 1921, Sanday & Co., replied, in part, as follows; 

We were just one day too late in starting to switch the September Corn for the 
River Plate Department into December in Chicago. It was most unfortunate that we 

§ut the order in but the market simply melted away. There was all day long yester- 
ajr, heavy selling of September and good buying of December. This morning, 
again, the market for September opened verv weak at a full cent under December. 
We are in rather a quandary as to what to do under the circumstances, for it is an 
Armour market and he can do just about what he pleases, therefore, we have switched 
200,000 bushels at 7/8 discount for the September and feel like waiting a little bit on 
the rest, to see if there are any fresh developments. If the exi)ort demand comes on 
again it will probably have an influence on the Sptember but if, on the other hand, 
you have bought all me supplies you are going to need for some little time, we may see 
it go to a considerably wider discount. 

On August 30, 1921, Julius H. Barnes, of the Barnes-Ames Co., 
New York, wrote Sir Herbert T.i^Robson, of Smyth, Barnes & Co., 
London, in port, as follows : 

ReRarding com we shall be able to connect on this steadily when Armour is not 
Hquidating some manipulation deal. That has been the main trouble the past few 
weeks. 

On September 29, 1921, J. V. Bendus & Co., New York, wrote 
J. V. Bendus & Co., Antwerp, in part, as follows: 

In the strictest confidence and for your information only, Mr. Benkert stated that 
the Armour Grain Compan^^ today controls the com market of North America and it 
is for this reason that Ann bids given by you even below the quotation of the day can 

those sales. Naturally, as the month of July came to an end and the rye was not comlne in in sufficiently 
large quantities to enable us to get that rye, we gave all that we could at that time to relieve the situation. 
We ao'eed to take rye in Dulutn at the prevailing discount. We agreed to take No. 3 rye. We agreed to 
take the rye that was available at the time, and I think the result was that there were only fifty thousand 
defaulted. We made a settlement. I can't remember exactly, fifty or seventy-five thousand bushels. 
We took ddivery of about two million bushels and the balance we sold oat. That is tiie whole story, 
shipped out the rye and applied it on our sales outside." 
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be worked out by them flucceflsfully, whereas this would be imposBible lor other 
operators to do. Therefore, do not nesitate to make bids even u they seem con- 
siderably below the market and if any humanagency is able to consummate the trans- 
action, they can and wUl, so the secret of our mutual success depends nine-tenths 
upon our receiving bids from you. 

The Mr. Benkert referred to in the above letter is in charge of the 
export department of the Armour Grain Co. At the commission's 
hearing held in Chicago on October 11, 1922, Mr. Benkert denied 
having made the remarks attributed to him in the J. Y. Bendus 
letter of September 29, 1921. 

Section 8. ITet position of certain specnlatiye and merchant interests 
in wheat futures on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Volume of futures trades of selected speculators and 
ORAiN MERCHANTS. — ^In ordcr to ascertain as far as practicable what 
effects the operations of large speculators and grain merchants had 
on the prices of grain, the commission secured the futures trades of 
12 such speculators and 9 such^ grain merchants on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, coverpg the period from July 15, 1920, to May 31, 
1922. These persons were beheved to include the largest operators. 
Except for the diflSculties encoimtered in finding out who were the 
laige operators and of then getting them to report their trades, a 
larger sample would have been taken. In this connection speculator 
is used to designate a person trading only in futures, and grain mer- 
chant a person who deals in actual or ''cash" grain as well as in 
futures. 

The extent of these operations is shown in the following table: 

Table 4. — Total wheat futwra tranwdions of It speculators and 9 grain merchants on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, July IS, 19t0, to May 31, 1922. 



Optloo. 



December, 1920. 

Maicb, 1921 

)Uy,1921 

Jq&,1921 

September, 1921 
December, 1921. 
May, 1922. 



Quantity in buaheb. 



speculators. 



ao, 549, 000 
M,02S,000 

UL8aO,000 
67,345,000 
£2,010,000 
74,565,000 

206,960,000 



Grain mer- 
chants. 



87,570,000 
OS, 008, 000 
69,621,000 
67,318,000 
77,075,000 
64,794,000 
135,118,000 



Total. 



118,119,000 
138,118,000 
181,351,000 
134,663,000 
129,085,000 
139,359,000 
U4,078»000 



The total figures in the above table indicate that December, 1920, 
was the least active option dealt in since the restoration of futmres 
trading in wheat on July 15^ 1920, while May, 1922, was by far the 
most active, and May, 1921, the next most active. 

The proportion of the trades of the selected speculators and grain 
merchants to the total trades of all traders is quite small. For 
example, the trades of the selected speculators and grain merchants 
Was only about 345,000,000 bushels m the May, 1922, option, while 
the traces of all traders was about 6,000,000,000 bushels, a proportion 
of a little less than 6 per cent for the trades of the selected speculators 
and grain merchants. However, a large proportion of the total 
tradi^ is niade up of scalping, or short-time trades, while a very 
small proportion of the trading of the selected speciilators and grain 
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merchants was composed of such short-time trading. In other 
words, the selected trades represented in the above table were kept 
open a much longer time, ana therefore had a correspondingly greater 
enect on prices than aid the short-time trades. Moreover, the 
selected traders were mostly large traders with extensive knowledge 
of market factors and large financial resources, which naturally made 
the effect on prices of their trades greater than that of a horde of 
small, poorly mformed, financially weak speculators. 

The trades of the selected speculators and grain merchants were 
tabulated so as to show the net position — long or short — each day 
for each class as a group, and the dian^es in this net position from 
day to day. The net position of the gram merchants is their position 
in futures, without regard to their position in cash wheat. Their 
position in futures is usually offset by their position in cash wheat on 
the other side. However, some of the trades of these grain merchants 
were really speculative trades, but it was impossible to ascertain the 
instances or the proportion. 

The daily average prices of cash wheat at Chicago and of the futures 
have also been tabulated. The resulting tables are necessarily so 
extensive that they are printed in the appendix of the report instead 
of in the text. (See p. 207.) 

No attempt has been made to correlate the daily market news with 
the price mo vements for two reasons : (1) The market news can have 
little or no effect on prices, except as expressed in the buying or selling 
of futures, and this buying and selling are shown in the tables; and 
(2) the market news usually selects and emphasizes those items that 
favor or seem to explain the price changes that have occurred and 
ignores or minimizes news tending the other way. As expressed 
by L. L. Winter in a market letter of Hulburd, Warren & Chandler: 

We have found it a rule that the news follows the market, rather than the market 
the news. 

Deoembeb, 1920, FUTURES. — ^The daily net positions in December, 
1920, wheat features of the selected groups of speculators and grain 
merchants are shown in Appendix Table 2, page 208, and on Chart 1, 
opposite. 

As already stated, trading in wheat futures, which had been abol- 
ished during the war, was restored on July 15, 1920. However, 
on account of the uncertainty as to the trend of wheat prices, the 
trading in futures was compatratively light, especially during July 
and August. But beginning in September the amount of trading 
increased, and speculators took a more definite position on one side 
of the market or the other. 

It should be noted that in the statements below regarding futures 
bought or sold in a given period the quantity of bushels shows merely 
the net change, i. e., the balance is taken between the aggregate of 
sales and of purchases. Of course some of the speculators or grain 
merchants will be oA opposite sides during a part of the time, at 
least, and frequently they will change sides (see p. 46). The net 
figures merely show the net change for the group as an aggregate. 

It should also be stated here, what is shown in considerable detail 
later, that the aggregate results, either of the speculative group or of 
the merchant group, are composites of quite divergent lines of individ- 
ual trading by the members of each group. On the whole, however. 
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the speculators here considered, taken as a group, seem to have 
generally been on the right side of the market. 

The selected speculative group bought (net) over 2,500,000 bushels 
of December futures between September 1 and September 13, and the 
average daily price of the futures increased from $2.35 to over $2.48, 
or an increase of over 13 cents per bushel. No. 2 cash wheat in- 
creased during the same period from $2.54 to $2.68, or 14 cents per 
bushel. During the same period the merchant group bought (net) 
nearly 1,500,000 bushels of futures. 

Between September 13 and October 5 the speculative group sold 
(net) about 6,000,000 bushels of December futures. Tne futures 
price declined from $2.48 to $1.93, or 55 cents per bushel. Cash 
wheat also declined 61 cents per bushel. During this period the mer- 
chant group sold (net) about 2,000,000 bushels of futures. 

Between October 5 and October 11 the speculative group bought 
(net) nearly 5,000,000 bushels of futures. The price of futures in- 
creased from $1.93 to $2.04, or 11 cents per bushel. Cash prices in- 
creased 8 cents per bushel. During this period the merchant group 
sold (net) about 1,500,000 bushels. 

Between October 11 and November 11, the speculative group sold 
(net) nearly 4,000,000 bushels of futures. The price of futures de- 
creased from $2.04 to $1.82, or 22 cents per bushel. Cash wheat de- 
clined 28 cents per bushel. The merchant group sold (net) about 
400,000 bushels only during this period. 

Between November 11 and November 30 the speculative group 
bought (net) over 2,000,000 bushels. The futures price declined 
from $1.82 to $1.56 or 26 cents, and the cash price declined 23 cents 
per bushel. However, the merchant group sola (net) about 1,200,000 
bushels during this time. 

During December the speculative ^oup was practically out of the 
market, while the merchant group either bought (net) or delivered 
nearly 2,500,000 bushels. Both futures and cash prices increased to 
some extent. 

It will be noted that there was a decided tendency toward declining 
prices for the whole period during which the December, 1920, futiu'es 
were traded in, but that on three occasions during the period Sep- 
tember to December, inclusive, there were decided upswings in the 
prices, and that each of these three upswings coincided with buving 
movements on the part of the selected speculative and merchant 
groups, when taken in the aggregate. 

On the other hand, of the three downward swings, two coincided 
with selling movements on the part of these groups. 

It would appear, on the whole, that the major downward move- 
ment in futures and cash grain diu-ing the whole period was the result 
of other factors including actual demand and supply factors (see p. 
XIII), but that the swings up and down during the course of this 
major movement were apparently affected by speculative operations 
of a technical character. 

May, 1921, futures. — The daily net positions in May, 1921, wheat 
futures of the selected groups of speculators and grain merchants are 
shown in Appendix Table 3, page 212, and on Chart 2, opposite page 40. 
The May, 1921, futures opened on December 15, 1920, but there were 
no transactions of any importance until January 3, 1921. 

56724''— 23 6 
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Between January 3 and January 7 the speculative group sold (net) 
over 2,000,000 busnels of May futures. Futiu^es prices declined about 
3 cents and cash prices decreased about 2^ cents per bushel. During 
the same period the merchant group also sold (net) about 1,500,000 
bushels. 

Between January 7 and January 18 the speculative group bought 
(net) about 5,000,000 bushels. The futures price increased about 4 
cents and cash prices increased about 2 cents per bushel. During 
this period, however, the hedging group sold (net) about 700,000 
bushels. 

Between January 18 and February 7, the speculative group sold 
(net) about 6,500,000 bushels. The futures price declined about 22 
cents and the cash price decreased about 21 cents per bushel. The 

Sosition of the merchant group was practically the same on these two 
ates. 

Between February 7 and March 10 the speculative group bought 
(net) about 8,500,000 bushels. Futures prices increased about 13 
cents and cash prices about 8 cents per bushel. The merchant group, 
however, sold (net) nearly 2,500,000 bushels during this period. 

Between March 10 and March 16 the speculative group sold (net) 
2,700,000 bushels of wheat. The price of May futures declined 9 
cents per bushel and cash wheat decreased 8 cents per bushel. The 
merchant group sold (net) about 1,500,000 bushels. 

Between March 16 and March 29 the speculative group bought (net) 
1,850,000 bushels. May futures declined 6 cents and cash \raeat de- I 
creased 8 cents per bushel. The merchant group bought (net) about 
2,800,000 bushels. 

Between March 29 and April 12 the speculative group sold (net) I 
7,500,000 bushels of May futures. The price of futures oecreased 18 
cents per bushel and cash wheat declined 23 cents per bushel. The 
merchant group bought 2,160,000 bushels. 

Between April 12 and May 6 the speculative group bought (net) 
about 5,500,000 bushels of May futures. The futures price increased 
about 20 cents and the cash price 24 cents per bushel. The position 
of the merchant group was about the same on these two dates. 

After May 6 the transactions of the speculative group were no longer 
significant, as their interest in the market was relatively small. As 
a&eady shown in this chapter (p. 22), the sudden increase in futures 
prices during May to the closing price of $1.87 on May 31 was cldefly 
due to the action of a New YorK exporter standing for the delivery of • 
about 2,000,000 bushels of May futures until the last day of the month, 
when there was not sufficient wheat in Chicago to satisfy his long 
account. As before stated, this exporter's long account in May 
futures was a hedge against wheat sold for export. 

With May wheat option out of the way. No. 2 cash wheat at 
Chicago fell in two successive days from a maximum of $1.82 on 
May 31 to a minimum of $1.55 per bushel on June 1. 

July, 1921, futures. — The daily net positions in July, 1921, 
wheat futures of the selected groups of speculators and merchants 
are shown in Appendix Table 4, page 215. 

Between Marcn 28 and April 5 the speculative group sold (net) 
6,000,000 bushels. The price of July futures declined 11 cents per 
bushel and cash wheat decreased 7 cents pw bushel. The merchant 
group bought (net) 1,750,000 bushels of July futures. 
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Between April 5 and April 14 the speculative group bought 
(net) about 2,000,000 bushels of futures. The price of Jufy futures 
decreased 7 cents per bushel and cash wheat declined 23 cents. 
The merchant group bought (net) 300,000 bushels of July futures. 

Between April 14 and April 20 the speculative group sold (net) 
about 3,500,000 bushels of July futures. Tlie price of July futures 
decreased 3 cents per bushel and cash wheat descreased 9 cents per 
bushel. The merchant group bought (net) about 300,000 bushels 
of July futures. 

Between April 20 and April 30 the speculative group bought (net) 
7,000,000 bushels of July wheat futures. Futures prices mcreased 
3 cents per bushel and cash prices advanced 10 cents per bushel. 
The merchant group bought (net) 800,000 bushels. 

Between April 30 and May 14 the speculative group sold (net) 
3,000,000 busnels. The price of July futures increased 7 cents per 
bushel and cash prices also advanced. The merchant group bought 
(net) 1,000,000 bushels. 

Between May 14 and May 31 the speculative group bought (net) 
9,960,000 bushels of July futures. The price of mtures increased 16 
cents per bushel and the price of cash wheat advanced 23 cents per 
bushel. The rapid increase in the price of cash wheat in Chicago 
during May was due to the comer in May futures. (See p. 25.) The' 
merchant group sold (net) 3,500,000 bushels. 

Between May 31 and June 20 the speculative group sold (net) over 
7,000,000 bushels of July futures. The price of futures declined 3 
cents per bushel and cash wheat decreased 38 cents. This heavy 
decline in cash wheat immediately followed the close of the May, 
1921, option. The merchant group sold (net) nearly 2,000,000 
bushels of July futures. 

Between Jime 20 and July 14 the speculative group bought (net) 
4,300,000 bushels of July futures. The price of futures increased 4 
cents per bushel, but the price of cash wheat declined 8 cents per 
bushel. The merchant group sold (net) 700,000 bushels. 

On Julv 15 the speculative group sold (net) nearly 4,500,000 
bushels 01 July futures. The price of July futures increased 2 cents 
er bushel and cash wheat increased 3 cents. The merchant group 

ought (net) over 1,500,000 bushels. 

The emergency car-delivery rule permitting delivery in cars on 
track was invoked on July 14, and on July 15 the speculative group 
dumped nearly 4,500,000 bushels (net) of futures on the market. 
After July 15 there was a very small open interest in the July futures 
of either the speculative or merchant groups. Futures prices 
declined about 8 cents per bushel and cash prices decreased about 7 
cents per bushel. 

May, 1922, futures. — ^The daily net positions in May, 1922, wheat 
futures of the selected groups of speculators and merchants are 
shown in Appendix Table 5, page 218, and in Chart 3, opposite page 42. 

Between August 24 and September 9, 1921, the speculative group 
bought (net) about 8,000,000 bushels of May, 1922, wheat futures. 
The futures price increased about 15 cents and the cash price 
advanced about 10 cents per bushel. The merchant group, however, 
sold (net) about 5,000,000 bushels dming this period. 

Between September 9 and November 3 the spectdative group sold 
(net) 15,500,000 bushels of May futures. The price of May futures 
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decreased 33 cents per bushel and the price of cash wheat declinlf ^ 

27 cents per bushel. The position of the merchant group was priL 

tically the same on the two dates. 7] 

Between November 3 and November 12 the speculative great i^ 
bought (net) 8,900,000 bushels. The price of May futures andf J-J 
cash wheat each increased 6 cents per bushel. The merchant grol , 
sold (net) 1,000,000 bushels. [rr] 

Between November 12 and November 22 the speculative grof JjJ 
sold (net) 7,800,000 bushels of futures. The price of May futiJ [ « 
and of cash wheat declined about 2 cents per bushel during f 4- 
heaviest selling and then recovered. The merchant group sold (ng 
3,000,000 bushels. 

Between November 22 and November 26 the speculators bo 
net) 2,750,000 bushels. The price of May futures increased 3 eel. 
per bushel and cash wheat increased 2 cents per bushel. The nitlJr 
chant group sold (net) 1,200,000 bushels. ^&^ 

Between November 26 and December 1 the speculative group al 
4,850,000 bushels of May futures. The price oi futures and of cf ff" 
wheat each increased 3 cents per busnel. The grain merchatJ 
sold net 400,000 bushels. jjljlj 

Between December 1 and December 14 the speculative group 9IT~r\ 
•(net) about 7,500,000 bushels of May futures. The price oi lii( 11 
futures and of cash wheat each dechned about 6 cents per busi 
The merchant group sold (net) 250,000 bushels. 

Between December 14 and December 29 the speculators bon 
(net) 6,500,000 bushels of May futures. The price of futures^ 
creased 5 cents per bushel and cash wheat advanced about 6 c(| 
per bushel. The merchant groiip sold (net) 1 ,600,000 bushels. 

Between December 29 and January 4 the speculative group i 
(net) 5,825,000 bushels of May futures. The price of May fut< 
declined 6 cents arid cash wheat 9 cents per bushel. The mere 
group bought (net) 1,150,000 bushels. 

Between January 4 and February 25 the speculative group bo 
(net) 36,350,000 bushels of May futures. The price of May fut 
and of cash wheat each increased 35 cents per bushel. The 
chant group sold (net) 2,650,000 bushels. 

Between February 25 and March 25 the speculators sold (j \ 
16,875,000 bushels. The price of May futures decreased 14 
per bushel and cash wheat dechned 10 cents per bushel. The 
chant group sold (net) 580,000 bushels. 

Between March 25 and April 3 the speculative group bought 
5,000,000 bushels of May futures. Tne price of May futures 
of cash wheat each increased 2 cents per bushel. The mere 
group sold (net) 330,000 bushels. 

Between April 3 and April 12 the speculative group sold fl^^^ij*!, 
about 4,000,000 bushels of lutures. The futures price declined a 
2 cents and the cash price decreased about 1 cent per bushel, 
merchant group, however, bought (net) about 1,000,000 bu 
during this period. 

Between April 12 and April 22 the speculative group bought 
about 4,500,000 bushels. The futures price increased abou 
cents and the cash price advanced 15 cents per bushel. The posi| 
of the merchant group was practically the same on these two dat 
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Between April 22 and May 8 the speculative group sold (net) about 
7,000,000 bushels. The futures and cash prices each declined about 
10 cents per bushel. During the same period, however, the mer- 
chant group bought (net) or delivered about 3,000,000 bushels. 

As dready stated in this chapter (p. 29), the car-delivery rule was 
invoked on May 9 to be effective May 11. In spite of the invoking 
of this rule, the price of the May futures and the cash price each 
increased about 10 cents per bushel between May 9 and May 17, 
but during the last 13 days of the month the futures price decreased 
about 29 cents and the cash price declined 28 cents per bushel. 

Summary. — ^An examination of Appendix Taoles 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
beginning on page 209, and an inspection of Charts 1 to 3, opposite 
pages 38-42, will show a series of swings from the long side to the short 
side of the market and back again by the speculative group. The fol- 
lowing table illustrates the extent and frequency oi these changes, 
including only those dates when there was the widest swing to the 
long or short side; the net position of the group is the aggregate 
number of bushels long or short at each date specified : 

Table 5. — Comparison of changes in the price of wheat futures during important buying 
and selling periods^ SeptemheTy 1920y to February^ 1922. 



Date. 



Sept. 13. 
Oct. 5... 
Oct. 11.. 
Nov. 11.. 



1920. 



Jan 7 
Jan. 18.. 
Feb. 17. 
Mar. 10.. 
Apr. 12.. 
My 6... 
Mar. 28. 
Apr. 20. 
Ai>r. 30. 
May 10.. 
May 31.. 
July 20. 
Sept. 9.. 
Nov. 3.. 
Xov. 12.. 
Dec. 14.. 
Feb. 2a.. 



1921. 



Option. 



December, 1920. 



May, 1921 



July 1921. 



May, 1922. 



Lone 
bushels. 



2,385,000 



1, 105, 000 



2, 480. 000 



4, 480, 0()0 



1, 480, 000 
S60,000 



445.000 

7,' 360.' 666 

'7^ 976' 000 



1,350,000 

21,' 165,' 666 



Short 
bushds. 



3,690,000 



2, 700, 000 



2,640,000 



4,040,000 

"3,'966,'666" 



6,570,000 

'3,'676,'666' 



205,000 

"7,' 576* 666' 

15," 985,' 666" 



Average 
price of 
futures. 



$2.49 
1.93 
2.05 
1.83 



1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 

1, 
1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 



65 
68 
47 
59 
26 
47 
24 
03 
07 
13 
30 
26 
39 
06 
12 
11 
46 



Per bushel 

increase in 

futures 

price. 



.10. 12 



.13 

■.'i2' 



.21 



.04 

.0<5 
.17 



.06 
.35 



Per bushel 

decrease in 

futures 

price. 



10.56 



.22 



.21 
'.'33 



.21 



.04 
".'35 

".'6i 



In the above comparison of the daily average price of wheat 
futures with the combined trades of the speculative group, for 
periods in which there were either large net purchases or sales during 
the four options in the period July, 1920, to May, 1922, in which it 
was alleged there was market manipulation, there was a price advance 
in each period of combined net buying and a decline in each net 
selling period. As a rule the large price changes accompanied heavy 
buying or selling; for example, from December 14, 1921, to February 
25, 1922, the net purchases were about 37,000,000 bushels and the 
price advanced 35 cents per bushel. Of course it is impossible to 
state in any particular instance whether the price advance or decline 
Was the resmt of speculative buying or selling. 
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Section 9. Analysis of transactions in futures. 

In the preceding sections the aggregate net position of the large 
speculators and grain merchants whose transactions in futures on 
tne Chicago Board of Trade were secured by the commission and | 
the movement of cash and futures prices were discussed. In this : 
section an analysis of the transactions of these speculators and 
merchants is presented in order that the public may be more fully 
informed regarding the character of their trading. The results for 
both individual speculators and grain merchants were combined in 
groups so that individual transactions would not be disclosed. It 
should be noted that the merchant is in the grain futures market very 
largely as a result of hedging. 

*^LoNG'' and ''short'' POSITION OF SPECULATORS AND GRAIN j 

MERCHANTS. — ^Trading in wheat futures, as already stated, was 
resumed on July 15, 1920, and wheat prices began to decline almost 
immediately. This situation gave rise to the bSief in many quarters 
that wheat prices were forced down bv large speculators and grain 
merchants through ^'shorf' selling. Indeed, the preamble to theSenate 
resolution directmg this inquiry refers to the relation between cash 
and futures prices as follows: 

Whereas a wide spread of 15 to 20 cents between cash wheat and futures throughout 
the marketing season of 1920-1921 existed and was caused either by the unprecedented 
export demand or heavy pressure on futures, or both *  ♦. 

As already stated, the volume of trading in wheat futures for 
the December, 1920, option was comparatively light, the total 
transactions being only about one-sixth as large as those for the 
May, 1922, option. The trades of the large speculators whose 
transactions were secured were likewise relatively small. 

CSiarts 1 to 3 present in graphic form, separately and combined, 
the daily position of the selected speculators and merchants and the 
course of cash and futures prices for the December, 1920, May, 
1921, and May, 1922, options. These data are also given in Appendix 
Tables 3 to 5. 

The charts show that both the speculators and grain merchants 
were, taking their combined or aggregate results, alternately on the 
''long'' and ''short'' side of the market. During the five and one- 
half months' trading in the December, 1920, option the net position 
of the speculative group, in the aggregate, was "long" tor five 
periods and "short" for six periods; m the five and one-half months' 
trading in the May, 1921, option they were "long" and "short" 
five times each; in the four months' trading in the July, 1921, option 
they were "long" three times and "short four times, and during 
the nine months of the May, 1922, option they were "long" during 
four periods and "short" three times. In several instances the 
speculative group was "long" or "short" for only a single day, 
while the greatest length of a continuous position on one side of the 
market was in the May, 1922, option, when they were "long" from 
February 2 to May 23. Of course the positions of individual specu- 
lators differed greatly from the net position of the group. For 
example, certain large speculators were always on the "long" or 
"bull side when in the market, others shifted from one side to the 
other much more frequently than the net position, while still others 
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were generally on the ** short" or ''bear" side of the market when 
trading. 

The merchant group, taking the combined results, likewise shifted 
from ''long" to "short," but not so frequently, particularly in certain 
options, as the speculators. For example, this group in the aggre- 
gate was "long" for four periods in the December, 1920, option and 
^ short" five times, "long" and "short" once each during the irading 
in the May, 1921, option, "long" five times and "short four times 
during the July, 1921, option, and "short" throughout the entire 
May, 1922, option. 

In the December, 1920, option the individual traders in the spec- 
ulative group all closed out tneir holdings at some time before Decem- 
ber 2, but in the May, 1921, July, 1921, and May, 1922, options certain 
of the large speculators carried trades well into the delivery month. 

During the trading in December, 1920, wheat futures the specula- 
tive group, except for short periods, was generally "long" prior to 
September 24 and "short," except for two 2-day periods, throughout 
the remainder of that option. The grain mercnants were generally 
**long" prior to October 6 and "short" during the remainder of the 
December, 1920, option. The combined trades of grain merchants 
and speculators likewise show two distinct periods, the first when they 
were "long," which ended September 24, and the second when they 
were "short," which covered the remainder of the option. 

During the May, 1921, option the speculative group in the aggre- 
gate was frequently on the opposite side of the market from the grain 
merchants. During January and the first seven days of February 
the speculators as a group were alternately "short" and "long." 
Beginning February 8 and continuing throughout March they were 
'long," in April alternately "short and "Tone," while they were 
''long" practically all of May, which was the delivery month. The 
mercnant group, on the other hand, was "short" prior to March 30 
and "long" throughout the remainder of this option. The com- 
bined totals were "short," except for two single days, prior to March 
17, "long" from March 17 to April 9, "short" during the following 
four days, and then "long" throughout the remainder of the option. 

During the July, 1921, option the net position of speculators and 
merchants, taken as two groups, were again frequently on opposite 
sides of the market. For example, from April 1 to May 14 the 
speculators were " short," excepting for one day, while the merchants 
were "long," and in June and July they were frequently on opposite 
sides of the market. During this option the speculators were gen- 
erally "short" prior to May 16 and long" from then until May 20. 
The merchants were generally "long" in April and May and alter- 
nately "short" and "long" throughout the remainder of the July, 
1921, option. The combined total for both merchants and specula- 
tors was "short" prior to April 29, "long," except for two days, 
from April 29 to July 5, then "short" for a week, after which time 
it was ''long," excepting on July 15, for the remainder of the month. 

During the trading in the May, 1922, option the speculators and 
merchants, taken as two groups, were on opposite sides of the market 
in September, then both were " short," except for a few days, through 
October, November, December, and January, while from February 2 
to the end of the option the speculative group was "long" and the 
merchant group "short." The combined total for both groups was 
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generally ^4ong'^ prior to September 15, 1921, then "short" for tl 

next four and a half montns, "long'' in February, and "shoii 
throughout the remainder of the option. j 

In this connection it should be noted that so far as the direct in: 
ence on prices of futures is concerned the significant action is t 
of buying or selling and not whether the sepculator's position is "loi 
or "siidrt/' The " short'' speculator may force prices down when 
sells, but later he must buy, or cover, and his purchase of a gi^ 
quantity, other conditions Being the same, has tne same effect up| | 
prices as if he were accumulating a "long" interest. h__ 

"Long" and "short" speculators. — In the preceding pafij 
graphs the net position of the speculative group was discussed. J>\ 
Appendix Tables 6 to 8, pages 224 to 227, and Charts 4, 5 and 6, oppl \ 
site pages 44 and 46, the combined net daily position of the speculati 
group and the daily totals for "long" and "short" speculators a 
shown. These charts show that on almost every day's trading sod 
speculators were "long" while others were "short." The tradii 
in the December, 1920, option was not large and there were certaj 
"short" periods when only "long" or "short" speculators had opi 
trades. During the trading in the May, 1921, wheat futures thei~~~ 
were extended periods durmg which certain speculators were quJ 
heavily "long" while others were heavily "short." This was pa 
ticularly true during the period January 13 to May 17. In the Jijf 
1921, and Mav, 1922, options certain speculators were "long" a4___ 
others "short almost throughout the entire period of trading. ] 

Daily position of speculators by groups. — In the precedii 
paragraphs it was shown that certain groups of speculators were usi 
ally "short" and others "long," but it must not oe inferred that tl 
same individuals were always in the "long" or "short" groups. As^-j-- 
matter of fact, certain speculators were usually "long" or not in tb*l* 
market, others usually "short" when trading, while a number i \ 
others frequently shifted from one side of the market to the othej 
consequently the personnel of the "long" and "short" groups in 
quently changed. The speculator who Freely shifts from "long" i 
"short" very frequently not only sells all of his "long" interest j 
one day but also sells short." This is particularly true if there i 
a sharp break in prices. Then when the price declme is checked h 
buys not only to cover his "short" sales but to accumulate a "long: 
interest in anticipation of another temporary rise in price. In Af 
pendix Table 9, page 228, the net daily position of the lai^e speculator! 
whose trades were secured by the commission is shown for the 193 
option, was combined into four groups of three speculators each. T 
determining the grouping the trades of the medium sized and small 
speculators were coinbined with those of the four largest speculate 
whose method of trading most nearly corresponded with their ow 
None of these speculators, however, traded very closely like any oth 
one, so that the figures for each of the groups does not show eith 
the quantities traded in or the real movement of trades for any on 
of them. 

The results of this grouping are presented in graphic form in Cha 
7, opposite page 48. This chart shows marked differences in th 
methods of trading for the four groups. • L 

The combined results for group 1 were on the "short" side of thi | 
market, except for brief periods, prior to February, 1922, while f(fl^ 
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the remainder of the May, 1922, option they were ^4ong'' as a group. 
The combined results for the members of group 2 were continuously 
on the ^4ong" side of the market (excepting for a single day, Novem- 
ber 3, 1921) during the entire nine months' trading in the May, 1922, 
wheat futures. Group 3 speculators, taking their combined results, 
shifted from "long'' to "short" frequently during the first half of the 
trading in the May, 1922, wheat futures, and then about the middle 
of January shifted to and remained on the "long" side of the market 
until the close of this option, excepting for nine days late in March, 
and one day in early April. Group 4 was "long," in the aggregate, 
during the first eight days of September, 1921, and then was continu- 
ously "short," excepting for three days beginning September 30, 
for the period September 9 to March 17. On March 18 this group, 
taking tne combined results, shifted to the "long" side and remained 
''long" during most of the latter part of the trading in the May, 1922, 
wheat option. During the first seven months of the trading in the 
May, 1922, wheat futures the net trades of these four groups show 
that there were differences of opinion among the large speculators 
regarding the trend of market prices, for mroughout that entire 
period at least one group was long, while the others were short; but 
beginning on April 5, 1922, the net results for all four groups com- 
bined were consistently long, excepting on April 7 and May 24 and 25. 
As already shown in the preceding section, the relative movement of 
the net purchases and sales of the speculative group, and not their 
position, i. e., either "long" or "short," is the important factor in the 
study of the effect of speculation upon prices. For example, a "bear" 
covering his short interest is frequently the strongest kind of a "bull" 
factor, even while he is still snort; the important factor being not 
his position but whether he is buying or selling. 

Gross and net purchases and sales by speculators. — ^There is 
frequently a wide range in the prices of both cash and futures within 
a smgle day; consequently even speculators who are not ordinary 
scalpers frequently buy and sell on the same day, and even in some 
cases when there is a wide range in prices within a day an individual 
speculator may both buy and sell during a single day. For example, 
on August 5, 1920, the range in the price of the December, 1920, 
wheat futures was 17 cents per bushel, while on a number of days the 
range exceeded 10 cents per bushel. (See Appendix Tables 2 to 5, 
pp. 209-223.) In the preceding discussion the net positions of the se- 
lected speculators were used. Appendix Table 9, page 228, gives the 
gross and net purchases and sales of the selected speculators tor May, 
1922, wheat lutures, while this same information is presented m 
graphic form in Chart 8, opposite page 50. This chart shows that 
certain large speculators bought while others sold on the same day 
during most trading days of the May, 1922, option. Occasionally 
there were only purchases, or only sales, and on many days the vol- 
ume of purchases and sales was almost equal. Even on days of large 
net purchases, such as February 2 to 8, 1922, the volume oi sales was 
also quite large. 

Section 10. Net position of selected speculative and merchant interests 
in corn futures on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

In this section the speculative and merchant interests are com- 
bined in order to avoid revealing the operations of any one individual. 
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Appendix Tables 10, 11, 12, and 13, beginning on page 229, 
the speculative and merchant interests m com for the foil 
options: September, 1920; December, 1920; July, 1921; and 
tember, 1921. 

The only case, apparently, of any undue influence of fui 
trading on the prices of com was in the September, 1920 o 
when cash prices increased from $1. 22 on September 25 to $1. 
September 30, as the result of a long interest of nearly 10,00i 
bushels in spite of a general market, decline. On October 1, 
this long interest had been closed out, cash com at Chicago fell 
25 cents per bushel as compared with September 30. 

The findings of the commission's report on wheat prices, ii 
December 13, 1920, were as follows concerning the September, 
corn option: • 

If a short seller wished to make delivery, he could purchase the cash corn f( 
than the price at which he had previously sold the future, thus making a pro 
his speculation. Actually, some men in position to make deliveries of cash corn 
willing to sell in the dehvery month in the expectation of bringing the com in 
the country for delivery. If the September price was made abnormally high or 
high by the dominant long interest, there was certainly no profit accruing to it 
contracts made earlier in the season. The evidence of an abnormal condition r< 
to that which results from a comer is to be looked for, however, in the compa 
prices of com before and after the close of the delivery month. Here the evide 
very definite that there was an abnormally high price for the September future 
before it expired. On September 30 prices were around $1.28. The following 
they dropped to $1.02; and on the 5th day of October they went down below 93 
What happened, therefore, was that the dominant long interest lost much less 
it would have lost if the price had been allowed to sag as general conditions 
cated. 

The abnormality of prices for the September delivery, and for cash com at 
terminal market, w also indicated by the nearly level price, though sharply flu 
ating, during the last 10 days of September, this level condition being maintai 
during a period when the May and December futures were dropping from a pric Jf^ 
$1.J0 to 95 cents a bushel. In general, with the exception of these last 10 days of fi «&-. 
tember, the various future prices run a parallel course with December and May ab 
20 cents under September. At the close of September, however, the spread betw 
December and September had widened to about 30 cents. It should be noted t 
December and May are new crop futures, while September deliveries must be m 
with the old crop com. The situation may be summed up by a statement to the e 
that all the conditions of a corner were present, except tnat the cornering inte 
could not make a profit because of the very pronounced tendency to a decline in 
price of com from shortly before the delivery month through it and into Octo 
Prices in this connection must be therefore interpreted relatively and not absolutci |it 
and the usual result of a positive profit to the cornering interest (leaving out of acco 
the question of what is to be done with the grain delivered during the corner) did 
develop. The imperfection of the existing technique of future trading is none the 
evident. 

Section 11. ConckLsions. 

The extensive long-time decline in wheat and com prices froj 
July, 1920, to August, 1922, was largely due to the natural factoi 
including demand and supply, but the sharp upturns in whei 
prices on three occasions from January to May, 1922, resulted pro] 
ably in part from technical speculative conditions as distinguish! 
from general market conditions. The sharp upturn in May, 192| 
resulted from a so-called natural corner caused by a New Yoi 
exporter standing for the delivery of more wheat on hedges than coi 
be delivered. 'Hiis also was a technical speculative condition, 
these cases, after the technical speculative demand was out of the wa] 



• Report of the Federal Trade Commission on Wheat Prices for the 1020 Crop, pp. 68 and 69. 
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wheat prices declined suddenly and extensively. In May, 1922, the 
invoking of the car delivery rule helped to break prices. 

Besides the cases of fluctuation mentioned above, there were numer- 
ous other instances of rising prices coinciding with buymg on the / 
part of large speculators, and declining prices comciding with selling 
on the part of these speculators. 

It is undoubtedly true that in the long run the prices of wheat 
futures are governed largely by other factors, including the actual 
demand for wheat for consumptive purposes and the aAual produc- 
tion and supply of wheat. But at tunes speculative futures tradii^ 
evidently carries prices entirely out of line with the real supply and 
demand conditions and causes artificial price fluctuations extending 
over a period of weeks. This is true even as tested by the cash 
grain market, while the reactions and mutual influences of cash and 
futures prices make it impossible to take these differences as an 
exact or full measure of the real effects of artificial conditions. 

Although a squeeze or comer in the delivery month of an option, 
especially in May in the case of wheat, will greatly enhance prices 
after the delivery period is over, there tends to develop an excessive 
reaction which depresses futures prices below the normal level and 
exercises a depressing effect on cash grain also, particularly for the 
new crop coming on the market shortly after May. In a hearing 
before tne commission held in New York City, October 6, 1922, 
Julius H. Barnes, in response to a question whether He thought the 
congestion in the Chicago market which accompanied the May, 
1922, wheat squeeze depressed prices, testified as follows: 

Without quefltion. The demonstration to every foreign buyer that there could be 
accumulatea in Chicago in two weeks such a stock of wheat as was seeking a market 
everywhere in the world, made him believe that plus the new crop to come on next 
month, he could establish a lower price level, and ne held off. It did affect merchant 
judgment abroad. 

****** Ik 

It is depressing afterwards below its probably normal level. 

This is what should be expected, considering the large number of 
incompetent speculators trading in wheat futures. Naturally, the 
price changes which refl.ect, in part, the opinions of incompetent 
speculators, ignorant of the highly complex factors that operate in 
such a world-wide market as the grain trade, must at times be arbi- 
trary and impulsive, especially when there is another class of pro- 
fessional arid expert speculators ready to take advantage of the incom- 
petent speculators, or '4ambs,'' by nding the market with them for a 
while and then slaughtering them. 

This operation, which is indicated in the text of the preceding 
sections of this report, and in the appendix tables, may be briefly 
described as follows: When the proiessiona-l speculator thinks the 
next movement in future prices is likely to be upward, he accumu- 
lates a long line, thus tending to put the prices up. Then, when the 
prices have increased for a while, the numerous small, incompetent 
speculators rush into the market on the buying side and help push 
prices up further. When prices approach a point above which the 
professionals think it imsafe to follow, they sell out their long line 
and go short while the lambs are still buying. Then, when prices 
decline, they buy in their short line. During some options this 
operation may be repeated two or three times. 
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To perform this operation successfully, of course, the professii 
must oe experts not only on the natural demand and supply fa 
of the market, but also on *4amb" psychology. This requires 
and constant training, considerable mtellectual ability of, a ce 
order, and undivided attention to the market. The lambs, oe 
other hand, not having the requisite qualities, the time, or the t 
ing, tend to overbuy me market on a rise and to stay '4ong '' 
after the prices have slumped, when they are forced to sell out. 
other word^, the large professional speculators ride the marke 
with the lambs, but reverse the gear before the crest is reached 
ride back to safety, while the lambs are still straining to carr; 
burden of the market at the crest. Then, when the lambs, exha 
by the load, come crashing down, the professionals pick their 
clean, and another crop of lambs is gone — for a time at least. 

In this operation it is quite possible that the future marke 
not departed much from the natural conditions of supply 
demana, and the fact that the cash wheat price fluctuates abo 
much from conditions which characterize the workings of s 
and demand as the future price tends of course to support this 
Unwary merchants even m the cash wheat market may ove 
or sell too soon, or otherwise incorrectly judge the real trend of 
business. In the futures market where there are so many p 
informed and unskilled speculators and gamblers (lambs) th 
an even larger opportunity for the skillful trader to make a 
and apparently a more pronounced tendency for the ignoi 
traders to overplay an overextended movement. 

During such extreme speculative activity the farmers, legiti 
grain dealers, or consumers, often liave been very unfavor 
affected by fluctuating prices caused by ^^speculation.'' 

The speculators are especially able to run prices up during 
delivery month by holding large lines of long wheat for deli\ 
But alter their interests are closed out the prices inevitably 
again. So far as the effect on the grain traoe is concerned, 
chants, by standing for delivery on futures contracts made as he 
may cause just as extreme fluctuations as the operations of s^ 
lators. It results, therefore, that speculation, and even he 
cause some of the fluctuations in grain prices, which make it a 
able for merchants to use futures to protect themselves against 1 
due to price changes. 

There are adequate indications that there is no intention in 
cases to make or take delivery on future contracts for wheat, 
p. 6.) For example, there is considerable criticism against pe 
carrjring any large open interest into the delivery month, bee 
this is apt to dislocate the market. In other words, the grain t 
has come to look upon futures trading as a means of shifting of 
(involving either loss or gain) on the part of grain merchants 
as a speculation in price differences on the part of speculat 
And this shifting of risks apparently does not serve its purpos 
full measure, except when practically all futures contracts 
settled by the payment of pnce differences and not by deliver 

From an economic point of view speculation is the assumptio 
any preexisting, inevitable business risk of fluctuating values 
eluding gains as well as losses), while gambling is the creation 
any new, artificial, pecuniary risk by two or more persons. 
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example, if speculator A buys 5,000 bushels of May wheat futures 
sold by grain dealer B as a hedge, B having purchased the actual 
wheat, or having purchase contracts for it, then there is a shifting 
of the preexisting mevitable business risk inherent in the ownership 
of the wheat from B to A, and the transaction is a speculation on 
the part of A, and an avoidance of speculation by B. feut, if specu- 
lator A buys 5,000 bushels of May wheat futures sold by speculator 
C, who has neither the actual wheat nor any purchase contract for 
it, there is the creation of a new artificial pecuniary risk by A and C, 
and the transaction is gambling according to this definition. 

It is frequently stated that an essential element of gambling, as 
distinguished from speculation, is that gambling depends upon 
some fortuitous event while speculation does not. This distinction 
can not be supported, however, as both speculators and gamblers 
depend for their gains or losses upon fortuitous or chance events. 
Whether the prices of grain one week hence will be higher or lower 
may be as fortuitous as the result of a horse race, because grain 
prices respond readily to entirely unforeseeable events, such as 
rains, droughts, floods, hot spells, sudden rumors of war, transpor- 
tation breaKdowns, etc. Among the main items of news affecting 
the prices of grain, especially grain futures, are weather reports 
from all over the world. Consequently the distinguishing feature 
from an economic point of view between speculation and gambling 
is not the fortuitous nature of the events involved in both of them, 
but the shifting of a preexisting inevitable business risk due to 
fluctuating values characteristic of speculation, instead of the 
creation of new, artificial pecuniary risks, which are involved in 
gambling. 

From a legal point of view, a large part of the futures trading in 
grain on the Chicago Board of Trade is gambling; that is, trading by 
speculators who do not intend that there shall be any delivery of 
the grain involved, but that their operations shall be closed out 
before delivery at price differences, although it is generally impossible 
to make a legal proof of it. 



Chapter III. 

COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS AMONG EXPORTERS 

AND FOBBERS. 

Section 1. Source of information. 

In order to ascertain the facts concerning competitive conditions 
in the purchase and sale of grain exported from the United States 
during the period specified by the Senate resolution, the correspond- 
ence files of the more important grain exporters, fobbers (i. e., con- 
cerns selling to exporters f. o. b. vessel port of shipment), and elevator 
operators were examined by representatives of the commission. 
This examination covered the correspondence files of 37 of the more 
important grain exporters, fobbers, and elevator operators on the 
Atlantic coast, Mississippi Valley, Gulf coast, and Pacific North- 
west. 

Of those concerns whose correspondence was examined the buying 
and selling methods differed somewhat according to the section in 
which they were located. At the time of this inquiry (winter and 
spring of 1922) the Atlantic seaboard companies were purchasing 
grain from other dealers and selling to foreign buyers c. i. f. (cost, 
insurance, and freight) a foreign port; the Mississippi Valley and 
Gulf concerns generally purchased directly from farmers or country 
elevators and sold f. o. b. vessel, port of shipment; and most of the 
Pacific coast houses purchased directly from farmers. 

The correspondence of all the companies examined showed that 
there was active competition in the sale of grain for export; but 
in the case of certain concerns in the Mississippi Valley and on the Gulf 
coast, where purchases were made directly from the farmer or the 
country elevator, it developed the fact that during the summer of 
1921 there had been price understandings in the purchase of grain. 
The s€une was true of grain exporters in the Pacific Northwest, 
where an agreement on prices was made; but there was no con- 
nection between the two agreements. 

During the early part of 1920 the year prior to that in which 
these price understandings occurred, lai^e profits had been made by 
such grain exporters and fobbers as haa resumed trading after the 
Government had ceased to handle the wheat crop. These profits 
were due to an unprecedented European demand for • American 
wheat, and the result was that by the latter part of 1920 and in 
1921 not only grain exporters and fobbers who nad operated before 
the war, but also many new concerns, entered the trade. Competi- 
tion, therefore, became very active among the exporters and fobbers 
and in order to lessen the competition in their territory certain 
exporters and fobbers in Kansas City, New Orleans, and Galveston 
entered into an arrangement in 1921 looking to uniformity of prices 
in making country bids. A similar agreement was made among grain 
concerns in the States of Washington and Oregon. 

52 
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Section 2. Methods of country grain buying in Kansas City territory. 

In order that the activities of the exporters and fobbers concerned 
in the price arrangement just referred to among Kansas City and 
Gulf concerns may be clearly understood, a brief account of the 
methods by which wheat is bought at country points during and 
after the session of the grain exchanges at such points as Chicago 
and Kansas City is presented. 

The exchanges, or boards of trade, on which grain is bought and 
sold, operate from 9.30 o'clock in the morning until 1.15 in the after- 
noon every weekday except Saturday, when they close at 12 noon. 
Grain exporters and fobbers have central offices at the various boards of 
trade and are represented at the different buying points throughout the 
country by their branch offices or by grain brokers, miile the 
exchanges are in session the prices which the central offices authorize 
their representatives to use m buying at country points are usually 
based on the Chicago quotations. Hence the telegraphic instructions 
to branch houses and agents during the session oi the board of trade 
are usually expressed in terms of so much ''over,'' or "under" the 
price quoted for future delivery on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
This Cnicago price for futures is telegraphed throughout the country 
as rapidly as the fluctuations take place. If, for example, the price 
of December wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade on September 
2, 1921, was $1.24 a bushel, a telegram from a Kansas City exporter 
to his representative at Wichita, Kans., might read as follows: 

Bid for wheat to-day 14 cents over the price of December wheat in the Chicago 
market, to be deliverea at a Gulf port within 30 days. 

Overnight bids on grain to-arrive. — ^Large quantities of grain, 
however, are purchased in the country between the closing hour of 
the exchanges and the opening next day, the prices used in making 
such purchases being known as overnight bids. Such bids are oi 
two kinds — those known as to-arrive bids, or bids made in the 
country on grain which is to be shipped to the center in which the 
board of trade is located, e. g., Chicago, Kansas City, etc., and bids 
which are made in the country on grain which is not to be shipped to 
such centers but to some exporting point, such as New Orleans or 
Galveston. 

The rule of the Kansas City Board of Trade with regard to over- 
night bids made on grain which is to be shipped from country or 
otner points to Kansas City, known as the call rule, is that all members 
making overnight bids which differ from the closing bid of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade must file a list of such bids with the secretary to 
be posted, and must also send duplicate lists to seven other members. 
No two houses seem to send their list to the same seven members, so 
that just what bids are being put out on to-arrive grain may very 
quickly become known throughout the membership. 

The operation of this rule of the Kansas City Board of Trade is 
further explained in a letter, dated December 1, 1921, from H. J. 
Smith, of the Federal Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., to C. D. Sturte- 
vant, of the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., Omaha, Nebr., as follows: 

The interpretation of that part of the Call Rule reading, "Upon proper record 
being made of same", is that if we want to bid after the session we nave to file the bid 
in writing, including all details and tei?ns, with the Secretary, and give the bid in 
writing, including all details and terms, to at least seven active cash grain houses, who 
have tne privilege ef selling us wheat or other grain, as the case may be, at l^e bid 
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plus the Call commission, which is } of the regular commission, or approximately so. 
We are not supposed to call a country shipper and give him a bid unless that bid was 
on the blackboard at the close or else we nad previously filed it in the manner de- 
scribed above. 

Personally, I question very much whether the Call Rule works out right as it should 
with us and I sometimes wonder whether it is a good rule, but I would be afraid to try 
to work it out, although I don't believe that our membership would change it. 

According to members of the Kansas City Board of Trade, on the 
whole, the grain men are not secretive as to what they are bidding or 
are going to bid, and when one asks another for information in this 
respect, he generally receives it. Now, and then, as indicated in 
some of the correspondence quoted in this chapter, a dealer is criticized 
for saying he is going out at one figure and then bidding a diflFerent 
one. 

Overnight bids on grain for Gulf delivery. — With the other 
class of overnight bids, those made in the country on grain for de- 
livery not at Kansas City, but at Gulf ports, the board of trade has 
nothmg to do, and members are not required to make any report as 
to what their bids are. These bids are based on the closing quotation 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, In giving instructions to country 
representatives regarding such bids the central office of the grain 
exporter usually wires the branch house or broker the actual bid, 
instead of so much over the Chicago price, as is the case when bids 
are made during the session of the Chicago Board of Trade. Hence, 
when the Chicago closing price was $1.24, for instance, instead of 
instructing the country representative to bid 16f cents over Chicago, 
the exporter may wire as follows : 

Bid $1.40f a bushel for 5,000 bushels of wheat deliveries at Gulf port within 30 day . 

It was in connection with overnight bids of this type that the 
agreement on buying prices in 1921 was made. 

Competitors' bids wired back from the country. — The news 
of the overnight bids is very quickly communicated to the central 
offices by the agents at country buymff points, especially when any 
given house is out of line,'' that is, bidding higher than its com- 
petitors. Usualljr a price that is ^^out of line" at one point is ''out 
of line" at all points, as the same bid as almost invariably sent out 
to all the buymg markets of the southwest, such as Wichita • and 
Salina, Kans.; Oklahoma City and Enid, Okla.; and Fort Worth and 
Amarillo, Tex. The agent or broker for the Kansas City house is, of 
course, much interested in the competitive price, for if it exceeds 
that given him as a ''limit" the volume of his transactions for the 
daj is greatly aifected. Hence he immediately wires the central 
ofnce, hoping to be permitted to raise his "limit" to meet competi- 
tion. In fact, grain dealers in general complain that where their 
country business is intrusted to a broker rather than their own 
branch office, the broker is not always truthful about wiring what 
competitors are bidding, but frequently wires that the bids are 
higher than they really are, in order to be allowed to bid a higher 
price, so that he can increase the volume of his purchases and inci- 
dentally his commissions. 

Section 3. The 1921 price arrangement of Gulf exporters and fobbers. 

In 1921, although the bids made by competitors could by the 
means above described be known soon after and, in individual cases, 
even before the after-session buying began in the country, certain 
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exporters and ^ain deialers at Kansas City, New Orleans, and Gal- 
veston entered into what the correspondence of some of them calls 
an " arrangement," looking to uniformity of country bids on wheat, 
that is, fixmg the price they would pay for wheat at coimtry points. 

This understanding or agreement which seems to have been 
incipient in the spring of 1921, culminated in a working arrangement 
durmg the latter part of June, from which time it operated more or 
less successfully for four or five weeks, and then collapsed through 
violations on the part of various exporters and fobbers who would 
bid over the ** limits." The concerns especially complained of as 
overbidding the agreed prices were the Armour Grain Co., the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., and John T. Fahey & Co. 

The correspondence selected from the tiles of certain of the com- 
panies gives rather a complete statement of the beginning and the 
end of this price agreement. Nevertheless, almost every exporter 
concerned, when asked about the '^arrangement," maintainea that 
nothing of the kind had ever been attempted. It should be noted 
here that all the correspondence of the Bames-Piazzek Co. (Inc.), 
and D. F. Piazzek, Kansas City, Mo., with the C. B. Fox C5o; (Inc.), 
and C. B. Fox, New Orleans, which had been in the files of the 
Bames-Piazzek Co. (Inc.), was destroyed by D. F. Piazzek after this 
investigation had been instituted and heiore accredited agents of 
the commission visited the offices of the Bames-Piazzek Co. (Inc.). 
AU correspondence passing between these two concerns and persons 
connected with them which is quoted m this report was secured from 
the C. B. Fox Co. (Inc.). The only correspondence file which 
probably contained additional letters describing this agreement 
that was not examined was the one in the office of E. F. Newing, 
containing the correspondence between the Bames-Piazzek Co. 
(Inc.) an^E. F. Newing. Permission to examme this correspondence 
was requested, but Mr. Newing would not permit an examination 
unless authorized to do so by Juhus H. Barnes. This Mr. Barnes 
refused. 

Suggestions concerning the a^bangement. — ^Under date of 
April 30, 1921, C. B. Fox of the C. B. Fox Co., Inc., New Orleans, 
wrote to D. F. Piazzek, of. the Bames-Piazzek Co. (Inc.), Kansas 
City; as follows: 

You are the man to bring the other exporters in line, because you are located in 
Kansas City. You are the one to control the buying basis. There are also many 
defects which should be remedied. 

For instance — in buying carload lots, 60,000 to 80,000 lbs., the buver in case of a 
declining market will always receive the 80's and on an advance market wiU receive 
the 60's. Recently an Oklahoma (dipper wanted to cancel six cars of wheat and 
wanted to take as a basis of cancellation, 1250 bushels to the car, the market having 
advanced since his contract was made. We looked up his deliveries and on a declin- 
ing market foimd that he had shipped an average of 1475 bu^els to the car, on which 
him we offered' to cancel, but he was not willing to a^e to same, so shipped the wheat. 
This just shows how we get it in the neck by Duying carload lots. Wnat we should 
do, is to fix carload lots at say 1300 to 1400 bushels, any deficiency or siu*plu8 on arrival 
of car at destination, to be settled at. the market price on day of arrival. 

Margin. — ^There is no reason why a cotmtry snipper should draw more than 75^ 
of the value of the wheat. There should be some fixed basis for this also. Then 
again if a coimtry shipper has several contracts open, it has been customary to apply 
the surplus shipped on the first contract, on the second contract, and so on, but we 
have had a lot of trouble with this and have now decided that the best way is to round 
out each contract separately by taking the surplus of each at the market value on 

66724**— 23 7 
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date of arrival. No matter which way you work it, it will diasatisfy the shipper, for 
some want one thing and others another. 

On May 17, 1921, C. B. Fox wrote to E. F. Newing, exporter, of 
Galveston, Tex., concerning the Exporters getting '' together on buy- 
ing terms." The letter reads, in part, as loUows: 

I am leaving here Sunday for Chicago and will leave Tuesday night for Kansas City. 
It is so man>[ years since I was there that I feel that I must go, and it is only a night 
run from Chicago. Then again I think we ought to get together on buying terms. 
You should, therefore, go there also, as we naturally want the thing to be unanimous. 

E. F. Newing replied to the above, signifying his intention of 
attending such a meeting, as is indicated by the following letter, 
dated May 18, 1921, from Mr. Newing to Mr. Fox. 

If you have a meeting of the exporters you can count me in on anything you care 
to, but I have never yet seen any agreement lived up to. I wrote Fledii that I might 
be able to attend a meeting on the 13th in New York. If so, I shall come back by way 
of Kansas City, but if you are not going, I shall not be very keen about it myself, as it 
is a long trip alone. 

The second and third sentences of the above letter refer, as is 
shown by other correspondence secured by the commission, to a 
meeting of the former president and the vice presidents of the United 
States Grain Corporation, which occurred on June 15 and 16, 1921, 
in New York City. The minutes of the meeting make no reference 
to prices. 

Communication or competitors' bids. — ^D. F. Piazzek, of the 
Bames-Piazzek Co., Kansas City, whether voluntarily, or delegated 
by the other grain dealers, or at the request of the C. B. Fox Co. (inc.), 
kept the Fox concern informed by wire as to what were the over- 
night bids of Kansas City competitors. The following telegram, 
dated June 21, 1921, 1.46 p. m. with the code words translated, is a 
sample: 

Bid 11.45 July 5th, $1.43 by 10th, 11.41 first half of July, $1.39 July. 

On the same day, at 2.42 p. m. the Bames-Piazzek Co. wired the 

C. B. Fox Co. again: 

Competitors bidding |1.47 Jun6, 11.45 July 5, $1.43 tenth, 11.41 fifteenth, |1.39 
July. We bidding same. Are these limits satisfactory to you. 

The figures refer to the overnight bid, and the dates to the time 
of delivery. 

On the same date, concerning this telegram, C. B. Fox wrote to 

D. F. Piazzek as follows : 

Your wire riving today's limits did not reach us until nearly 2.00 o'clock, and did 
not give the June position, which was subsequently given by a later wire received 
here by 2.45 P. M. 

Our limits went out at — 1.48 against yours at 1.47 for Jime 

1.46 " " " 1.45 July 6th 
1.42 " " " 1.41 July 16th 

Perhaps it is a good thing to vary the bids now and then but we want to stick to 
those you give us as much as possible, and would therefore, like to have them right 
after the close, which should put them here by 12.30 in using T. & M. wire. We must 
get our limits out promptly, for we use the public wires on same and that means tiiat 
they would arrive "after me ball is over.*' 

The meeting op June 22, 1921. — On June 22, 1921, according 
to the letter quoted below, there was a meeting of se v eral Kansas 
Citj exporters — the Armour Grain Co., J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
Norris Grain Co., Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., the Hall- 
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Baker Grain Co., the Bames-Piazzek Co., and one other with initials 
F. S. C. O., at which certain agreements as to buying methods were 
made. Whether any agreement was made at this meeting regarding 
prices was not positively discovered. Some of the exporters who 
were questioned concerning the meeting declared they could remember 
very little about it, and others said tney knew nothing of any such 
meeting. The letter quoted below, however, goes into some details 
concerning it. This letter was written by B. F. Piazzek, under 
date of June 23, 1921, to C. B. Fox. 

Yesterday we had a little informal meeting, at which Armour, Rosey, Norris, S. S. L., 
(F, S. 0. O.) H. B. and the writer's firm was represented. 

Don't know just what results it will be productive of, and of course we were careful 
not to do anything that might be constructed as an illegal combination or in restraint 
of trade. We were agreed that there were numerous things we were doing unbusiness- 
like^ and everybody there announced that they would not in the future bid on a 
elidmg scale, ^ like as you haye been putting your bids at. Absolutely, irrespectiye 
of what you may conclude to do, we are all determined that we will no longer indulge 
in this pernicious practice, which in substance giyes to the seller an option for which 
he pays nothing, and leaves you in a situation that you don't know just when or how 
you are going to get your stuff. And, I belieye if you too would abandon it, that it 
would be for the best interest of all concerned.. I knew your feelingsin the matter 
80 well, that I did not hesitate to say that I believed I could pledge yoiir cooperation 
to this end, and I am anxious to have you adyise me what you think about it. 

Likewise, we all agreed that we would, under no circumstances, purchase cspadt^ 
cars.' This is a mighty bad practice and allows the seller to pretty nearly double his 
sale to you if the market is down, or cut it in two if it is up. Eyerybody absolutely 
agreed to stop this. The method of being compelled to sell straight grades of wheat, 
while we bought mixed, is another thing that had our attention. It is too unbusiness- 
like to require much comment. To thinJc that we are silly enough to take mixed wheat 
when we can't sell it except at a discount, doesn't reflect mudi credit upon our intelli- 
gence, and it was determined that each one of us would decline to sell in tixis way for a 
few days. We were conyinced that if we did this that the New York people would soon 
bid on us mixed wheat, the same as on straight grades, providing it was of standard 
grades of mixed wheat, of say red and soft. It appeared that R. could not acquiesce 
to this arraneement imtdl he had talked to his mam ofiice, which he promised to do at 
once. Incidentally, I have just called up and he has not yet heard nom them, but if 
they are agreeable, then all the rest of us will put it into practice at once. What do 
you think of the matter? You might wire me on the receipt of this letter, referring to 
thiB matter as clauses No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 in the order mentioned; No. 1 being 
sliding scale, No. 2 capacity car and No. 3 selling mixed wheat. Nobody up here 
aeeins to have made any money and there is a feeling on all of our parts that we should 
at least operate on a basis that would give us our inyestment back, and perhaps inter- 
est, and a great many haye the feeling that if we go into this sort of arrangement, that 
you would take advantage of it. I posiUvely assured them that you would not. 

Believe we have taken a step in the right diiection and anxioudy await your reply. 

F. C. Vincent, of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., when 
questioned in the spring of 1922 about this meeting, said that he 
represented his company and that nothing was discussed but mixfed 
wheat, it being decidecl that in the face of the fact that the New 
York buyers for Europe would take nothing but No. 1 or No. 2 wheat, 
the Gulf exporters themselves would try to find avenues into Europe 
for mixed wheat. According to Mr. Vmcent the meeting had to do 
only with selling wheat. 

1 The "slidiBg scalo,'' is a proTlsioa in the oontnct betireen buy«r and seller whereby tt is agreed that 
If the grain is not dettvered within the stipulated period, say 15 days, the seller may deliver within, say 
60 days, but ineors a discount on the contract price. 

> Baying "capacity cars," a custom of the trade deprecated by the exporters, is purchasing by the car- 
load instead of actual quantity. Where this is done, it is claimed that when the market & down, the 
country shipper loads his srain into the lareest cars he can obtain from the railroad, and when the market 
is up, he smps in the smallest oapadty car he can get. In the one case, be unloads as much as possible at 
the nigh price; in the other, the expor1|r gets the minimum quantity, when demand for grain is strong. 
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On the other hand, W. B» Lmcohi, manager in Kansas City for 
the Armour Grain Co., said that he was present, and the meeting was 
called to discuss and exchange views as to what the exporters thought 
they could afford to pay for wheat as the new crop came on. He 
said no conclusiotis were reached. According to this informant, the 
meeting had to do only with buying wheat. 

On June 25, 1921, in reply to the letter above quoted, C. B. Fox 
wired D. F. Piazzek the words of the "Robinson telegraphic cipher" 
being translated by the commission. The telegram reads: 

23rd the culprits are R and A not us we have been trying all along to avoid one two 
and three but were unable get others agree stop Refer you to my conversation in 
Kansas <My relative to these very same subjects writing you fully. 

On the same date Mr. Fox wrote to Mr. Piazzek, his letter reading, 
in part, as follows: 

In the last line of the first page, and first of the last page, you state "a great many 
have the feeling that if we go into this sort of arrangement, you would take advantage 
of it." This would be alright in talking of Rosenbaum and perhaps Armour, but I 
have been a persistent advocate of getting together in order to remedy the very point 
or defect mentioned in your letter. When I was in Kansas City I suggested getting 
together on these things, but if I remember rightlv either you or Fennelly thought 
that Rosey could never live iip to them, so what's tne use? 

The culprits are in Kansas City and not here. What we want is to buy our wheat tn 
the very best terms possible. We want to make all we can out of it and don't want to 
outbid others if we can possibly help it, but fixed prices are a farce with certain peojale 
bidding one or two cents more than the official limits^ on supposed verbal or speml 
bids. 

You can count me in on anything for the betterment of buying and selling conditions. 

Mr. Fox's statement in the second paragraph that ^' fixed prices 
are a farce with certain people bidding 1 or 2 cents more than the 
official limits on supposed verbal or special bids," shows that what- 
ever discussions were taking place among the grain men, they were 
not limited to the sliding scale, capacity cars, and mixed wheat, but 
also included ''fixed prices." 

Although close inquiry was made of the officials of each grain- 
exporting house whose correspondence was examined, only one, 
C. B. Fox, of the C. B. Fox Co. (Inc.), New Orleans, would admit 
that anything like an agreement as to imiform buying prices had 
existed. Mr. Tox said that the exporters were merely trying to keep 
prices ''in line" so that each one could make a living ana the market 
would not be disturbed by cutthroat competition. He maintained 
that there had been no regular meeting of the gr^ men to discuss 
this matter, but that the companies merely passed along to one 
another what they were going to bid so that they could Keep "in 
line." How fax tms effort was successful is shown by the correspond- 
ence which is quoted in succeeding pages. 

Trouble with the agreement. — On June 28, 1921, the Bames- 
Piazzek Co. wired the C. B. Fox Co. concerning the overnight bids 
of the Frisco Elevators Co. and the Norris Grain Co., both at Kansas 
City, as follows: 

Frisco and Norris both bot this week last night 140. Looks like agreement broken 
others all staying within limits. 

Apparently by June 29 ti.e agreement as to this sliding scale was 
workmg. A letter, dated June 29, 1921, from D. F. Piazzek to C. B. 
Fox Co., is as foUows: • 
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R (fe A stoutly maintam they have not been using the sliding scale E admits that he 
did not (?) a little while, but has stopped now. Feel convinccSd that they are not doing 
it and also know they are bidding 2^ less for mixed and 2^ less for red wheat. 

"R & A^' evidently refers to the J. Rosenbaum Grain ©o. and 
the Annoiir Grain Co. 
On June 30 Mr. Piazzek wrote the C. B. Fox Co. as follows: 

I think the rest of the people here are assured as to the int^rity of your intentions. 
Anyway, the sliding scale now seems to be finally abolished, nobody biiys capacity 
cars; everybody will buy a sixty or an eighty which is specific enough. The shipper 
should have no leeway; you don't have any leeway in filling your contracts. 

There seems to be evidenced a more sincere disposition to work this wheat on a basis 
which will not be a loss at the outstart, than ever before. 

On June 29, 1921, two wires were sent to the C. B. Fox Co. by the 
Barnes-Piazzek Co. One sent at 12.27 p. m. reads: 

Tell Fox same basis yesterday as 14 and 15 over all right in transit and this week. 

Another sent at 1.46 p. m. reads: 

Fahey bidding 13J July 5, All other positions same yesterday. Everybody in 
line. 2 cents ofi for mixed wheat, cent off red. Kosey came in late, want reduce 
premiums 2 cents. 

The above wire refess to John T. Fahey & Co. and the J. Rosen^ 
baum Grain Co., respectively. 

On June 30, 1921, at 1 p. m. the C. B. Fox Co. wired E. F. Newing, 
Galveston, the prices it was bidding, as follows : 

Bidding today $1.38} en route $1.37} this week New Orleans 1.36} July 5th $1.35} 
10th $1.34} July 15th $1.32} July New Orleans or Galveston basis hard red 1 cent 
less mixed wheat 2 less. 

On the same day, Jime 30, 1921, the bids of the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co. and the Norris Grain Co. in Oklahoma caused the C. B. 
Fox Co. to suspect that the '^ arrangement '^ was not working, and 
the following wire was sent to the Barnes-Piazzek Co. : 

Oklahoma wires pirates Rosey Norris bidding $1.38 Orleans this week. Still 
trailing and buying nothing although we need the wheat. Is liie arrangement still on? 

The "piratical" act of the J, Rosenbaum Grain Co. and the Norris 
Grain Co. seems to have been that of bidding one-fourth cent above 
the Fox quotation which was, as shown in the wire to E. F. Newing 
already quolsed, $1.37f per bushel. Mr. Piazzek, according to his 
own correspondence, took this matter up with the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co. and the Norris Grain Co. and wired the C. B. Fox Co. on 
the morning of July 1, 1921, as follows: 

K swears one agent bot 2 cars only. Since receiving ^rour wire has had his agent 
on long distance phone. Feel convinced personally that it was an error. N likewise 
denies it. Let's give him benefit of the doubt. Meantime get your agent to get 
evidence and send to me. 

Again on the same date, Mr. Piazzek wrote the C. B. Fox Co, as 
follows : 

R. said that thru a misunderstanding their man at Enid had bought two cars only 
at 39^ for this week. He got their man over the long distance telephone while I was 
there, and whether or not it meant anything, he certainly did give him the dickens 
for doin^ it and he absolutely swears again, by all that's holy, that it won't happen 
again; that this is incident to getting started under the new arrangement, etc., etc. 
Then went to see N. He admitted frankly that while they had incontrovertible 
evidence that R. had exceeded the limits, that they took 10 and 10 only^ of the Enid 
Mill and insist now that they won't do it again, and really, the amount involved, as 
^ as we can ascertain now, is but the 12 cars. 
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I am not here to argue with you for or againflt a continuation of the present plan. 
You will have to decide that yourself. 

It certainly does look better the last few days than it has. We bought a little stuff 
last nigh^, not a great deal. We turned down two different bunches where they 
asked us to bid a quarter of a cent more. 

I really don't know what to tell you. I do believe though that the thing is improv- 
ing and if we have a little patience it would be better to suffer the temporary break- 
over, than to kick the whole thing to pieces. Of course, I gave R the dickens and 
they now say that they have used their very best efforts; that you and I must realize 
that anyone is liable to have trouble with their agents; that it is difficult to control 
them and that it takes some time to get them to working properly, all of which I 
respectfully submit. 

Mr. Piazzek's correspondence indicates that at this time he was 
fulfilling the function for which Mr. Fox in his letter of April 30, 
1921, seemed to think him peculiarly fitted — ''You are the man to 
bring the other exporters in line, because you are located in Kansas 
City. You are the one to control the buying basis." (See p. 55.) 

Un the same date as that of the above-quoted letter, July 1, 1921, 
H. L. Daunoy, vice president of the C. B. Fox Co., wrote D. F. 
Piazzek the following: 

We assure you that it is our desire to cooperate and we will not jump the traces, but 
we have not much confidence in Roeey ana Armour. Our Okli^ma man tells us that 
during the session today Frisco Elevators were a cent above others, and that Mar- 
shall-Hall of St. Louis was also a cent above, and are still taldng mixed wheat without 
discount. I trust that he will get mixed wheat on all of his purchases and he will then 
see the error of his way. I am enclosing you a letter and a telegram from Oklahoma and 
Texas, which kindly return. 

An effort to get competitors to lower their bids. — On July 5, 
1921, in a telegram upon which the hour was not marked, the Bames- 
Piazzek Co. wired the C. B. Fox Co. as follows: 

Bids 12 over enroute, 11 by 7th, ten by tenth, nine First half July seven July. 

Thirty minutes after the close of the exchange, and after there had 
been enough time for the bids to go to the country, the C. B. Fox Co. 
wired the fiames-Piazzek Co. as follows: 

Don't imderstand why bids so high. Bought this morning before opening eleven 
over enroute Galveston, five over July shipment, and onlv bidding this basis for Gal- 
veston. Going on your basis Orleans, but looks high. Please advise quick if any re- 
duction. 

At 3 p. m. the Barnes-Piazzek Co. replied: 

Tried our best get basis reduced, but H-B and Rosie going out this basis seemed very 
anxious wheat. Some bids out here basis Kaysee two three cents over limits given 
you. 

The initials and abbreviations in the above telegram evidently refer 
to the Hall-Baker Grain Co., the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., and to 
Kansas City. 

''Begins to look like the thing was working." — On July 5, 
1921, D. F. Piazzek wrote the C. B. Fox Co. : 

I don't believe anyone is exceeding the limit because everyone bought all the wheat 
they wanted and the same I imagine is true of yourself. 

And again, imder the same date, he wrote the same company as 
follows: 

« 

Have your various telegrams this morning. Begins to look like the thing was work- 
ins out advantangeously. It will take a little patience and if evervbody is ready to 
believe every rumor they hear and jump over the traces then we mignt as well quit. 
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The ^t that you and everybody else bou^rht all the wheat yoa wanted— persooally 
we boufi:ht more thui we wanted, is the best evidence It is here and we must have a basis 
that ^viB allow itt to handle it without a loss. 

Also, H. L. Daunoy, of the C. B. Fox Co., on July 5, 1921, wrote 

D. F. Piazzek as follows: 

The situation seems to have improved considerably and we will have no difficulty 
I am sure as long as offerings are plentiful. I seem to have had the market to myself 
Saturday and yest^rdav, lor X bought hard wheat as low as 11 over enroute and 5 over 
for July shipment, ana was quite surprised that the othecs should come out with the 
hkh bids tluit they did today. Today is the first time in quite a while we have been 
Me to seU any f. o. b. steamer wheat on a good basis, and consider the purchase of one 
red at 4 over track and the sale of two red f . o. b. steamer, last hidf August at 8 over 
pretty sood business, 

I feel very much enooura^gfed and feel as you do that theplan in improving and with 
a litde patience the proposition will work out all right. There has been an absence of 
the usual telegrams Qom our agents for the past day or two, advising that the competi- 
tion was bidding higher than we were, and the only firm that has been higher than we 
were, we understand, is Fahey. We beUeve he is lined ui> now on red wheat and 
mixed wheat, but we presume we will have to put up with this competition. 

Unquestionably this letter refers to the prices bid for wheat in the 
country, the last paragraph showing that the writer felt that the 
'^ proposition" was working out all nght, because his agents had not 
wired "for the past day or two, advising that the competition was 
bidding h^her than we were. " 

On July 6, 1921, the C. B. Fox Co. wired the Barnes-Piazzek Co. as 
follows: 

Bought very little last night. Going out during session same basis. Presume 
satisfactory. 

On the momins of the same day, half an hour before the close of 
the board of trade in Kansas City, the Bames-Piazzek Co. notified 
the C. B. Fox Co, what the overnight bids to the country were to 
be in the following telegram. 

Bids tonight 13 in transit, 12 by today, 10 first half of July 8 July. Hall-Baker 
going out firat half of July and July only stop. Armour not going bid. We are going 
stay out till Monday. 

On the same day, at 12.30 p. m., the C. B. Fox Co. wired E. F. 
Newing at Galveston as follows: 

Bids tonight 13 by sixth, ten by tenth, nine by fifteenth, seven all July. 

On July 7, 1921, at 12.35 p. m., the C. B. Fox Co. wired bids to 

E. F. Newing at Galveston as follows: 

Bids tonight thirteen over in transit ten over by tenth nine over first half July eight 
over July. Taking red same as hard. 

And on July 8 the C. B. Fox Co. again wired bids at 12.40 p. m. as 
follows : 

Bids IMi today 133^ tenth 131^ fifteenth 130} thirty-first. 

Companies fail to keep the faith. — On July 7, 1921, Mr. Piaz- 
zek seems to have been having trouble with his job of keeping com- 
petitors "lined up," judgingirom a letter written hhn on that date 
Dy H. L. Daunoy, of the C. JB. Fox Co. : 

No one realizes better than the writer what a thankless job you have in getting 
everybody lined up and we assure you that we appreciate your efforts, and as you know 
we have always been accused of being the {*) people but have no desire of being thq 
disturbing (*) of the trade. 

*Carbon incomplete. 
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In his reply, on July 11, 1921, Mr. Piazzek said: 

Have your letter of the 7th. Yes, mine has been a thankless job and it looks like 
it is about over. The whole trouble is that everyone is suspicious of every one elae 
and more than willing to believe every rumor that is current, although we did stick 
together long enough to indicate that there are great poaaibllities in this direction. 
However, it would take one man doing nothing else ana I simply haven't the time. 

The following letter, dated July 7, 1921, makes it quite clear as 
to what the agreement had reference to and why it was that some of 
the companies did not stay ''in line." The letter is from D. F. 
Piazzek to H. L. Daunoy, as follows: 

Have your various wires in reference to bids out last ni^ht. The writer is just about 
at the end of his resources. It be^an to look like the thing was working out all rieht 
and we felt as encouraged as you evidenced in your letter of the 5th . Then the trouble 
breaks out yesterdajr^ seems to have been Armour who is short some wheat and had to 
cover. Simond-Shields were in the same predicament and said that they were not 
going to keep out eitiier, so the thing is temporarily upset. However, Nonis, Armour 
and Simond-Shields were the only ones that broke over. The rest of us concluded to 
stay out and let them have it. 

I am putting in about all of my time trying to keep this thing lined up and really 
have a great many other things to do. Ma^^be it is impossible and we haa better give 
it up and go in on the old ' ' dog eat do^ " principle that has been the slogan for so long. 
I am going to continue my efforts at least for a whUe longer;, then if it doesn't do any 
good I am going to resign and quit trying. I still believe that it won't pay at the first 
sign of deflection to consider the whole tning over and go to bidding indiscriminately, 
mien these people get caught up they will stop themselves. 

The necessity, or alleged necessity, of ''covering'' seems to have 
been one of the insuperable obstacles in the way of this agreement; 
for, if a dealer is "snort" and he must "cover ' by a given date, 
he can not aflford to delay in buying the needed grain and is quite 
likely to bid slightly above his competitors so as to be sure to get 
his requirements. 

As soon as an exporter or fobber begins to bid the price of wheat 
up, his competitors conclude that he is "short" and is bidding high 
in order to "cover." A letter from Paul Uhlmann, Kansas City 
manager of the Terminal Elevators Co. (J. Rosenbaum Grain Co.) at 
Kansas City, to Fritz Straughn, Oklahoma City, Okla., illustrates 
this point. Mr. Uhlmann wrote August 31, 1921, as follows: 

Armour and Norris certainly must be short wheat, the way they are bidding for it 
and we will wait now until tney are covered. Just now new export business is very 
hard to do. 

E. F. Newing at Galveston also noticed that some one was not 
keeping the faitn in making bids, and on July 8, 1921, at 5. 05 p. m., 
wired H. L. Daunoy, vice president of the C. B. Fox Co., as follows: 

Oklahoma and Wichita claim parties bidding two or three cents more than your 
tel^ram indicates. Who is it. 

Mr Newing evidently refers to the telegram quoted above, as of 
July 8, at 12. 40 p. m., in which the C. B. Fox Co., had given him 
bids. At 5. 35 on the same day the C. B. Fox Co. replied by wire, 
saying: 

We have same information which passed on to K. 0. They say don't believe it 
Understand Marshall, Hall Fahey bidding 1. 34| this week Am sticking to original 
bids but could afford to pay more 

The companies referred to were the Marshall Hall Grain Co., and 
John T. Fahey & Co. Evidently the margin between the prices 
agreed upon and export prices was a large one at this time, as the 
C. B. Fox Co. statea in tne above quoted telegram that they "could 
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afford to pay more." This telegram also indicates how such agree- 
ments curtail th^ seller's possibilities of a profit resulting from a 
competitive market. The C. B. Fox Co. admits in the above that it 
could afford to pay more for its wheat, but it evidently considered 
itself bound by the agreement, as is shown in other correspondence 
riso quoted in this section, and the seller was deprived of the benefit 
which this competition would have brought to him. 

On the same day, July 8, E. F. Newing wrote to D. F. Piazzek on 
this subject as follows: 

Fox 'a office haa been tel^grapliing bids that were going out, but I am certainly not 
pickmg up any wheat on these. I had a telegram yeeterdav irom. Oklahoma City and 
another one today, by which it seems some parties are bidding 2 or 3 cents more. I 
presume its the same old game; all agrjee to put out the same bids then bid more under 
cover. 

On the morning of July 9, 1921, at 9.34, E. F. Newing wired the 
C. B. Fox Co., communicating the information which ne had re- 
ceived as to the exporters who nad raised the limits, as follows: 

Telegraphed last night Oklahoma City to find out who was bidding so high and 
just received telegram stating Armour Fahey started others following. 

At 10.15, on the same day, the C. B. Fox Co. replied: 

We bought 10,000 bu. at our limits last night. Piazzek says bought same Fahey sup- 
posed to have bought 250, 000 bu. Understand others did not follow Bidding during 
session thirteen enroute twelve today nine fifteen eight July. 

"Covering" mobe important than the price.— The necessity 
of bidding out of line when it is time to cover is again emphasizea 
in a letter dated Jtdy 9, 1921, from H. L. Daunoy to D. F. jPiazzek, 
as follows: 

I have been keeping Mr. Newing posted and think I e;et about as many wires irom 
him as I send you. I have wired you today that I had advices that Norris was bidding 
mere than we advised you we were bidding and that I was meeting his competition. 
You understand, of course, Mr. Piazzek, that we do not want to pay a cent more for our 
gndn than we have to, and we don't want to be the disturbing element, but some- 
times we feel like we want to cover and could usually do this at a good profit by pay- 
ing i^ or a cent more above limits. My idea is that we should be able to set the pace 
down here occasionally and as long as we put our cards on the table and let the others 
know what we are doing they should be satisfied. Alter we get what we want we would 
then duck out. Fahey has evidently been selling laige quantities abroad and can 
make pretty good profits on the basis of the bids he is making. He tops others bv ^ 
to a cent and gets what he needs and then we don^t hear from him for two or three 
days, sometimes a week. Of course under the present system we keep in the market 
but we do not buy anything. 

The same writer on the same date also wrote E. F. Newing, Gal- 
veston, relative to keeping in line, to the price element in the '' arrange- 
ment" and to his own effort to establish the "limits" on bids. Tne 
letter follows: 

Referring to wires exchanged it looks as if the others have been trifling, but Mr. 
Piazzek assures me that they have not. It is a fact that these country brewers exag- 
gerate a lot and are so anxious for their commissions that our interests are of last con- 
sideration. I found in a number of instances that brokers advised me that others were 
bidding, a cent or two more and asking for discretion, but by waiting an hour or two 
we were able to buy all we wanted at our limits. The others had all agreed not to 
buy sliding scale any longer, and we have advices from Oklahoma today that Rosey 
bou^t 50,000 bushels lot from Enid Mill, on which we were bidding, by giving them 
sliding scale. He also gave them the same prices for shipment today as was bid for 
enroute, so it looks as if he jumped the traces. I wired this information to Mr. Piazzek 
for him to jack them up. 

Mr. Piazzek wrote the other day that he had no idea what a job it would be to keep 
everybody in Hne, or how thankless the job would be and I quite agree with him. 
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Persanally I tliiiik the exporters should stick together on such matteis as discounts, 

Erivile^es allowed country shippers, also such matters as buying in specific positioBB, 
ut as long as everybody is not in on the arrang:ement. it looks to hie as if in self defense 
you ought to be able to pay what you can afford. For instance yesterday I got ten 
loads of cheap room from (jalveston and had the spot wheat and made a sale which 
netted us 19 over. I got rid of the Galveston wheat which I was long and could have 
replaced the New Orleans which I needed at 13 over enroute, but did not feel as if 
I wanted to top the other bids. I wired Mr. Fox last night that I did not see why I 
should fall in line always and should be able to set the pace once in a while when I 
needed the wheat. He answered me to put the bids out the same as the o^ers but 
top them when necessary to meet competition. So it is rather difficult for me to know 
whether our brokers are telling the truth or not, for every time I buy 100,000 budiels 
or so I hear from all over that I am two to three cents albove the market. From the 
2nd to the 5th July while others in Kansas City were not on the job, I bought wheat 
enroute to Galveston as low as eleven over and for July shipment at five over, basis 
hard one cent discount for red. I wired this information to Kansas City, saying that 
I had bought fair quantities at this and suggesting these as the limits. The next 
morning they came out at thirteen over enroute and seven over all July. I could not 
see any sense in this sort of thing. However, I had to follow. 

In his reply on July 11, 1921, Mr. Newing said: 

I have your letter of July 9th and note your remarks in regard to various bids put out. 

It seems to me that there is alwavs somebod}^ going over the traces, and it is idiotic 
for us to stick firmly to one bid. If we keep it up, we will get very little wheat. 
I turned down a lot of wheat at Wichita on Saturday that was only one-half cent above 
our bid. 

I note Mr. Piazzek finds the job of keeping everybody in line more than he expected. 
I quite expect before long he will resign me job, as he won't be able to hold two or 
three of the parties down. 

Competitor alleged to have used the sliding scale. — ^Accord- 
ing to a telegram from the C. B. Fox Co. to the Bames-Piazzek Co. 
on July 9, 1921, the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. is alleged to have 
departed from the agreement of June 22, 1921, concerning the sliding 
scale. The telegram reads: 

Oklahoma wires that Rosenbaum spotted board on lot 50 when mkt. was only paying 
11.33 enroute and allowing sliding scale privilege. We bid on this lot at today's 
limits but woidd not give suding scale or pay over for shipment today, so lost wheat. 

DisiNTEGBATioN OF THE AGBEEMENT. — In another letter' from 
H. L. Daunoy to D. F. Piazzek, Mr. Daunoy, of the C. B. Fox Co. 
contrasts the action of his own company with that of other concerns, 
calling attention to the fact that ^' we nad promised to stay in line," 
and that '' the arrangement would of course be splendid if the others 
would keep their word.'* The letter dated July .11, 1921, contains 
the following paragraphs: 

I note what you say about Armour, Norris, Simond-ShieldSi etc. and understand 
Hall Baker were the top bidders for transit wheat on Saturday. We have been in 
exactly the same position as Armour, Norris, Simond-Shields and Hall Baker were, 
that is had made sales during the day and wished to coyer, but we did not do this as 
long as we had promised to stay in line. However, in view of what has happened we 
do not feel bound any longer and will jump in and pay what we can a£ford to. This 
is what we were doing in the early part of tne year, only covering legitimate sales at a 
profit and for this we were severely critized by every one for overbidding the market 
two or three cents, when as a matter of fact we were only paying the price that was 
necessary to get the wheat. 

The arrangement would of course be splendid if the others would keep their word. 
We remember that you wrote us that the others were afraid we might take advantage, 
and we are mighty glad to have demonstrated to you personally what Mr. Fox wrote 
you in answer to your letter. 

Replying to this letter under date of July 12, 1921, Mr. Piazzek 
wrote: 
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Another one of the evils that brokers bring to ns is the fact that they are always 
striving to get us to raise onr bids which wouldn't be the case if we had our buying 
a^ncies such as the Commodore [G. B. Fox] proposes. In fact I don't believe we 
will be able to ever keep in line so long as we all use brokers. We have been buying 
stuff every night at a cent to 1^ under our competitor's bids where we have our own 
offices and where we are not on a brokerage basis which is an eL^^ant argument for the 
independent office arrangement Of course I know you don't want to pay more lor 
your wheat than you have to but all the time you and everjr one else who have brokers 
have to withstand the pressure of your brokers who continually seek to get vou to 
extend jrour limits. Of course, Hany, if you broke over occasionally, then tnere is 
no reason why your competitors shouldn't and that would mean that no arrangement 
would be effective. 

If Fahey is making a lot of money out of his purchases then he isn't making as mudi 
as he could if he would buy on a legitimate basis and simply is speculating and he 
doesn't need an export organization in order to do this. I am rather discouraged 
about our not being able to keep anyway near in line* . 

Replying to the letter from E. F. Newing of Jiily 11, quoted above, 
Mr. Daiinoy refers to his letter of same date to D. F. Piazzek, iu 
which he mentions the fact that he ^^felt no longer bound by the 
agreement." He wrote as follows: 

On yesterday I wrote Mr. Piazzek that inasmuch as others have openly jumped tho 
traces I felt no longer bound to the agreement, and while we were not anxious to pay 
a cent more for our wheat than was necenary, we would so out and bid what we could 
afford to pay. I cannot see any money in selling wheat fob steamer unless the mixing 
profit will be very much larger than we anticipate. I have been getting pretty gooa 
prices through for spot wheat on direct business. I have been constantly- short caeh 
wheat but have a sale last half August New Orleans at eight over that does not 
look very rosey ri^^t now. AU othera seem to be O. K. 

On July 13, 1921, E. F. Newing, of Galveston, wrote D. F. I^iazzek 
concerning his keeping the companies in line, as follows: 

I don't think you are going to keep two or three of the exporters in line at an^ime. 
They will put out the card bids alright, but they immediately get on a long distance 
telephone to certain parties and will pay anywhere from a half cent to two and one- 
half cents over their bid. Whats the use? 

Mr. Piazzek rephed on July 15, 1921, as follows: 

Have yowc letters of recent date. I had already heard that y;ou were the offender 
in springine the bids, that you bid 11.35 for July shipment which was a cent above 
other line bids. However^ I can't say that I blame you- We did everything we 
could to keep the thing in line but were not very successful although it helped a little. 
We went out on Wednesday with a bid of 10 over for transit stuff. You can perhaps 
imagine our surprise when, later in the afternoon, we learned that Armour had raised 
this bid just three cents a bushel. 

On July 19, 1921, Mr. Newing rephed as follows: 

I have your letter of the 15th, and note your remarks about my being the offender 
in bidding one cent above other line bids, but the trouble is the other fellows don't 
keep in Ime. Whenever I exceed it, it is only in competition with others. I don't 
beheve we will ever get to the point where everybody will agree. 

By July 15, 1921, the "arrangement" which on July 5 Mr. Piazzek 
had thought was ''working out advantageously" was proving to be a 
difficult ming to keep in operation. Writing on July 15 to Mr. 
Daunoy of the C. B. Fox Co., New Orleans, he said: 

With much regret I agree with you that it will be difficult to keep our people in 
line. For instance we went out night before last at 10 over for transit wheat. You can 
imao:ine our surprise when about an hour later oiur broker reported that Armour was 
bidding 13 over. Tliis was su<^ an advance that we felt certain it could have been 
caused bv nothino; else except their being short. I was in Chicago yesterday and 
learned that they had been heavily short and it is simply impossible to keep them in 
line when they have to have the wheat to cover their commitments. 
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I did the best I could and believe I did a little good. Your conduct has been 
exemplary and feel that both of us have vindicated our words. 

At about this time, the middle of Jxily, 1921, the "arrangement" 
showed further signs of disintegration. On July 18, 1921, a letter 
from the Oklahoma City representative of the Terminal Elevators 
(J. Rosenbaum Grain Co.), Kansas City, complained of the lack of 
uniformity in the bids as follows: 

It seems that every day after we get our bids, and Hall-Baker have theirs, Fox 
finds it convenient to come out with a quarter to three-quarteis of a cent per bushel 
higher than we are bidding. Fahey likewise, and it seems that Armour's man here, 
Mr. Lang, has the happy faculty of favoring one or two of his customers, so he thinks, 
with this kind of a bia. 

I told Mr. Perkins today, who is representing Fox, that it seemed somewhat strange 
this proceeding should happen day after day and that We were getting somewhat 
tired of it, as if they were gomg to come clean to come out open and above-board, and 
if he wasn't able to buy wheat on bids that were in line with reliable exporters, it 
occurred to me he was a pretty dam cheap man. 

On this same date H. L. Daimoy, of the C. B. Fox Co., New Orleans, 
wrote D. F. Piazzek, of the Bames-Piazzek Co., Kansas City, as 
follows: 

I quite agree with you that everyone is suspicious of everyone else and I also am 
in that category, * * * but as }rou say we did stick together long enough to 
indicate the greatness of the possibilities. A police force would be necessary to watch 
everybody. I believe a good deal has been accomplished from your efforts and we 
assure you that we appreciate them. We do not tmnk that there was any necessity 
for the others to eliminate the one cent discount on red wheat for at the present time 
you can' get a premium for the hard. The Belgians and the Germans will take either 
red or hwi, but the Scandinavians and the UR insist upon hard winter. 

Hope still expressed for the success of the "arrange- 
ment.'' — On the next day, July 19, 1921, D. F. Piazzek again wrote 
to H. L. Daunoy, the letter mdicating his activities in * fining up" 
the exporters with regard to bids. The foUowing paragraph is 
mdicative: 

Had your wire saying that you only bought 50,000 in Texas and Oklahoma, not a 
bushel in Kansas to which we replied that we didn't buy a bushel ourselves, com- 
petitors bought a little and if you bought 50 you got more than your share. There 
was a mix-up yesterday over the bids. However, we were in no wise to blame and 
we only wired you after a consultation with our competitors and when we got you 
back to the other option then they switched. Keeps us busier than a bird-dog to get 
everybody lined up and we think we have done some good but we haven't cured the 
whole thing yet. 

A letter imder.date of July 19, 1921, from D. F. Piazzek to Julius 
H. Barnes, president of the Bames-Piazzek Co., mentions the Kansas 
City price arrangement, as follows: 

Wonder if you understand, Mr. Barnes, that we are putting our bids out at practi- 
cally the same prices as our competitors. No agreement you imderstand but a sort 
of an informal discussion right at the close of the session. Occasionally these limits 
are exceeded by someone who is short or urgently pressed for wheat. Lamentably, 
they are always high enough. It is extremely hard to keep them down so when you 
tell us about goine out with certain bids over night, you must realize that we have 
to consider the bioiB of our competitois here. 

Mr. Barnes replied to the above letter under date of July 27, 1921, 
as follows : 

New York forwarded me your letters of the 19th and 20th. Much that you write 
about in these letters we covered in personal discussion in Chicago. 

I am particularly interested to see if your milline business on commiE»ion develops. 

Note that you write about Wabash elevator ana I will see if we can do anything 
with any of the group you mention. 
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On the general situation, it seems to me that premiums mifi;ht do better at the Gulf, 
at least moderately. You are very cheap compared with AUimtic seaboard rates and 
business will drift down there before long. 

There was no reference to the statement in the letter of July 19, 
1921: "Wonder if you understand, Mr. Barnes, that we are putting 
cur bids out at practically the same prices as our competitors. 
Later under date of August 5, 1921, Mr* Barnes wrote D. F. Piazzek 
in part as follows: 

I am not sure at all but what the wise plan down there is to cut away firom every- 
body else and paddle our own canoe; bid what we think is right and justified, letting 
others pay more when they want to^ and letting them leave us alone if our own limits 
do not meet their views. For instance, except for the fiictor of security in open con- 
tracts by getting early shipments from the coimtry, I would certainly pay more for 
deferred shipments than for early ones, imder the present situation; yet your group in 
the Southwest are following the oth^ method. That would be very nice, if you were 
getting any quantity of deferred shipments, at your discounts, and your tele^;raQis 
today mdicate that perhaps you are getting some. This being true I am ready to let 
you use yoiu: own judgment on that without urging anything against it; but, at the 
same time, I would devote as much attention as possible to securing from good coimtry 
sellers contracts for the deferred shipments, rather than the nearby. For instance, 
I would rather to-day own December fob Gulf than November, and rather own No- 
vember than October, and rather own October than September, and rather own 
September than August; for one reason, because there are carrying-chaige hedges in 
the market which would help, and another reason, that after the finst pressure of crop 
movement is over, if we have the foreign demand which I think we are entitled to 
have, then it would be liable to result in hk^her premiums at the seaboard in relation 
to the central markets, in spite of the reaojusted freight rates which have operated 
against this tendency so for. Don't g^t discouraged ; you have a certain line of wheat 
running; try and buy our deferred shipments at a basis which would show a profit on 
selling out your nearbys, save charges thus on your nearby wheat, and replace it with 
deferred, in the hope of premiums improving all the time, and anyway getting a 
profit in current tumovera for handling. For instance, your limit quoted in your 
telegrams to-day— 10 over for ten days, 9 over for twenty, and 8 over lor thirty, will 
show you a profit in selling two hard fob at 9 to 9) over uf you are able to mix as we 
figured in Cnicago. All the time if you can buy more of the deferred 8-over stuff 
than 10 over you are strengthening your position. Isn't that right? 

By the consent of Julius H. Barnes^ the correspondence file of the 
Barnes-Ames Co. in New York, the grain and personal correspondence 
files of Julius H. Barnes, and the files of Barnes-Irwin in Philadelphia 
were all carefully examined, but no other reference was found to tie 
price arrangements in the Kansas City-Gulf territory. 

A telegram on July 19, 1921, from the C. B. Fox Go. to the Bames- 
Piazzek Co., indicates that the former was still keeping its promise 
to "stay in line'' as mentioned in its letter of July 11, 1921, quoted 
above. The telegram reads as follows: 

Oklahoma wires understand Federal hot over 100,000 bushels 39} enroute and to- 
day. Sorry we missed this as needed it but would not jump traces. 

Threatens to ''cut loose" if others continue breaking 
AGREEMENT.— On July 20, 1921, the same concern wired the Banies- 
Piazzek Co. again, this time threatening to ''cut loose" as follows: 

Bid not buy bushel last night. Understand Federal got it all in Oklahoma at 11 
over enroute. Needing s^me wheat now and probably cut loose ourselves if others 
continue doing this. 

Eastern buyer disturbs the situation. — One of the disturbing 
factors in the Gulf markets at this time seems to have been 
John T. Fahey & Co., of Baltimore, which, regardless of what the 
Mid- West dealers were paying for wheat, came in when it needed the 
grain and bid the market up enough to get its requirements. On 
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July 16 the Munn Brokerage Co., at Enid, Okla., wrote the Barnes- 
Piaezek Co., Kansas City, calling attention to Fahey's operations 
and asking if that concern could not be ''lined up." The letter con- 
tains the following paragi'aphs: 

We notice that most of the exporters are together with their bids with the exception 
of Fahey at Baltimore, and I don't believe mat such j)eople as yourself, Hall-Baker 
and Rosenbaum realize just how much wheat Fahey is taking out of Oklahoma at 
bids which range from It to 4i over the rest of you. Yesterday, for instance, he 
bought some round lots for first half of August at $1.41), which was approximately 3 
to ii over anybody else's bid. 

If you can find some way to make him put out his bid in line with the rest of the 
exporters, it will enable us to get a share of tii« business. In fact, at the same bids 
we have a great many customers who will give us preference. See if you can't line 
Fahey up. 

On July 19, 1921, the Bames-Piazzek Co. repUed a3 follows: 

Your letter of the 16th was brought to my attention. There is absolutely no way 
we know of whereby we could control the bids of Fahey or any one else. Guess we 
will just have to let him take the stuff until he gets filled up. We believe there will 
always be a place for us to live after unusual and irregular competition has been 
satisned. 

Despairs of keeping companies "in line." — On July 20, 1921, 
the C. B. Fox Co. wired the Bames-Piazzek Co. as follows: 

Understand Norris Hosey double crossing taking wheat when offered at 11 or over. 

Later, on the same day, the Fox concern again wired: 

Bidding ten nine eight. Think will have to give our brokers discretion cent to 
meet Armour Roeey Norris and other pirates. Bought nothing last night nothing to- 
day. Needing it mighty badly against good sales. 

In a letter dated July 20, 1921, D. F. Piazzek wrote the C. B. Fox 
Co. in reply to the above telegram as follows : 

Confirming your telc^^rams reference to Armour's bids: I talked with Mr. Lincoln 
their mana£;er here ana he absolutely said that your information was incorrect; that 
they were bidding 10, 9 and 8 over. It just seems, Harry, that these brokers would 
keep us in hot water the rest of our natuial life if you would accept their word; they 
are constantiy straining to get us feel auspicious towards our competitors; nve them 
good limits and let them accumulate a good brokerage bill. Every day I am con- 
vinced of the fiallacy of having brokers represent us. 

About this time Mr. Piazzek seemed to despair of being able to 
keep the ''arrangement going among the exporters and fobbers, as 
in another letter of the same date as the above he wrote the C. B. 
Fox Co. : 

I have about despaired of our being able to keep in line keepfl a man busy doing 
nothing but chasing up these limits and I guess we can't work it although we must 
admit it has done some good and we have bought some stuff on a very good basis. 
For instance, George Kodi, told me over the telephone this morning absolutely that 
he had that bid from Armour all ol which Armour denied to me personally yesterday, 
so you don't know who to blame. 

But on July 21, 1921, he still expressed some hope in the midst of 
his despair in another letter to the C. B. Fox Co. as follows: 

I certainly hate to see our arrangement abandoned «nd, hope that sometlung will 
come up to beep it alive. It has shown that it will do some good and has paid us for 
the work we have i>ut in on it. However, as you say, it would take one policeman 
doing nothing else in fact I know of two good men nere who have very littie else 
except to look after it. 

On the. same date Mr. Piazzek also wrote E. F. Newin^, Galveston 
exporter, as to the hopelessness of keeping "lined up." He wrote 
as follows: 
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I quite agree with you that there d(:>esn't deem to be any prospect of our keeping 
in line. At the same time, our efforts were productive of some good. Right now 
what I can't imderstand is the fact that the Galveston bids are so low, unless it is 
because the Texas inspection is easier and the little fellows are keeping away from 
New Orleans. Business is not very encouraging at this time. Looks hke we couldn't 
get on a profitable basis and stay there for over a few days and then the spot premiums 
have vanished into thin air. I have just hoped that we are making a living which 
seems rather foolish. 

On July 23 H. L. Daunoy, of the C. B. Fox Co., wrote to D. F. 
Piazzek concerning the disintegration of the bidding arrangement, 
commenting on Mr. Piazzek's hard work, and indicating reasons for 
the failure of the agreement. He wrote as follows: 

You certainly have worked hard trying to keep everybody lined up, but this seems 
almost impossible for venr often after the limits have ^one out on 10, 20, and 30 day 
basis, we nnd Norris and Hall Baker and the others taking enroute stuJK at a premium. 
Now if they intended doing this why did they not openly advise the others, in order 
that they could meet the competition if they wished. I h&ve really been in a jxxdltion 
to meet every bid of this competition, ana not having heard from you on yesterday 
I went out on my own hook giving our brokers full discretion. Was advised that 
Marshall Hall of St. Louis was outbidding us although we were higher than the others. 
Of course when offerings are free if all of us stick together we could probably buy 
the wheat at our own price, but with a tight market^ as we have been having m the 
past week or ten days, it is hard to keep anybody m line when they have made a 
good sale and wish to cover. 

On July 27, 1921, Mr. Piazzek again wrote Mr. Daunoy as follows: 

Of course Harry it is absolutely out of the question to hope that we will get every- 
body in line. I guess we just have to sweat along and wear them out in the ^owledge 
and assurance that there will be a place for those of us who try to handle the business 
conservatively and make a decent profit. Incidentally, we yesterday had a long 
conference with Secretary Smiley of the Kansas Grain Dealers Ass'n and Secretary 
Mohler of the Kansas Board of Agriculture. They are insistently determined that 
we ^ould change our export scale from the old Government standard to the one 
that prevailed before the war. Mr. Hall^ Lonsdale and myself told Mr. Smiley in 
Ian^;uage that is unmistakable that we didn't propose to ao it and that we didn't 
beheve he came in good faith and that it was none of his business. We told Secretary 
MoUer he was in bad company and he might look around and find what the burner 
really was suffering from and that he would find that the local grain dealers are taking 
too large a margin of profit. 

On July 29, 1921, H. L. Daunoy replied to this letter in part as 
follows: 

I note with interest what you write about Mr. Sndley and knew that there was 
a great deal of agitation about reducing the export discounts. In fact I heard from 
Atchison, Denver^ and I think also Kansas City and Wichita, that Kansas City ex- 
porters were buying wheat on eulf basis but on Kansas City weights and gmdes, 
taking the stuff at 2^ a bushel difference for each grade instead of the Government 
scale. On the basis on which the business is now being done, the discoimts are Uttle 
enough and J had about determined to only meet this competition as a last resort, 
and I judge from your letter that this has not been done. Would like to have you 
advise me whether any of the Kansas City houses have been buying wheat on the 
basis stated above. 

Judging from the correspondence of this period, the "arrange- 
ment had collapsed. That the bids were pretty much out of hne 
is evidenced by a letter from E. S. Kosenbaum, of the J. Kosenbaum 
Grain CJo., Chicago, to the branch house of that concern, the Terminal 
Elevators, at Kansas City. The letter, dated July 29, 1921, contains 
the following: 

Now, we cannot stay in the game meeting competition selling, as explained to you 
in another letter written today and then have our limits exceeded on everylhing we 
buy; the two don't jibe. If Hall-Baker and some of our other competitors don't get 
into line pretty soon, we will put out a bid which will make them all sit up and take 
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notice, but there is no use throwing money awa^ if it can be avoided. We would 
&r prefer ha vine grain bought for twenty days' shipment than in transit and all Hall- 
Baker or anyboofy else is domg now by buying grain in transit, especially to Galveston, 
is building up a nice demurrage charge against themselves and you might mention 
this fact to Mi. Hall. Patience is ceasing to be a virtue and we are not going to sit 
back much longer, but we do want to exhaust every effort first before meeting these 
crazy bids, which are really higher than what you can sell tlie grain for fob. If we 
start in we will make Rome holler. 

And on August 1, 1921, D. F. Piazzek, who had been the leading 
spirit in the arrangement" at Kansas City, according to the corre- 
spondence, seems to have abandoned hope of its success. On this 
date he wrote to the C. B. Fox Co. saying: 

I have given up as hopeless the matter of any uniformity in buying; just as you your- 
self said, when you get snort and need the stuff you break out and get it and I guess 
everybody else does the same and always will. 

It was admitted by aU the grain men in Kansas City, interviewed 
by agents of the commission, that if one firm put its prices above 
the others some or several others would usually mquire why so high 
a bid was made and ask why the bid was not lowered so that^e 
other exporters could get some wheat. 

In this connection may be quoted some correspondence which 
passed between D. F. Piazzek, at Kansas City, and E. S. Rosenbaum, 
of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chicago, the tele^ams quoted 
passing over the private wires of Jackson Brothers, Chicago commis- 
sion brokers. In a letter dated August 11, 1921, to the C. S. Fox Co., 
New Orleans, Mr. Piazzek quotes his exchanges with Mr. Rosenbaum. 
The letter reads as follows: 

Thought you might be interested in reading the following correspondence; Eddie 
Bosenbaum wired me over Jackson's wire to ask why we were bidding 14 over for jfl. 
when we could buy at 11 and 11^ over. The following is the correspondence which 
passed between us. 

Hall-Baker or Norris bids — would very much appreciate his pointing out how 
we can pay 12} to 13<^ over in the country and sell at 11 over at the Gulf and come 
out whole. — ^H. B. Jackson. 

Tell Eddy because his high bids compel us bid high and because we are not going 
to sit out 01 market and let him take it all as he has been doing and because we bave 
come to believe that nobody tells the truth about what they are going to bid — ^Piazzek. 

Thanks for wire for Eddie just what he needs. H. B. Jackson. 

Eddie says please wire Piazzek for me that he is absolutely wrong we have been 
trailing now for over two weeks and have not met until last night — ^H. B. Jackson. 

Please tell Mr. Rosenbaum response his invitation to cite a specific circumstance 
that day before yesterday we were buying wheat at Amarillo, Texas, through our 
broker at dollar thirty-five and three quarters that a representative of his firm went up 
there from Fort Worth we believe because he had learned in some way that we were getting 
a good line wheat from there and took wheat on bid of dollar thirty-six and half. Please 
tell him too that in my modest estimation that the attitude and bids of his concern and 
one other bid competitor who control Port facilities have by reason of advantage they en- 
joy on this account created a situation which is rapidly bnngingother exp|orterB to con- 
viction that unless they can get their leases cancelled on the Port Terminal fcwalities 
that thfiy the smaller exporters will be put out of business. I should say it is creatLog 
a situation which is apt to be productive of an upheavel and an organized effort to have 
terminated the special privileges which they enjoy this without any rancor at all and 
with kindest personal feeling toward Mr. Rosenbaum — ^Mr. Piazzek. 

, The subject referred to in another letter on the same date by 
Mr. Piazzek when he wrote toB. L. Slack, Ogden, Utah, as follows: 

I wouldn't be at all surprised if the Terminal didn't make that bid of $1.34. Their 
plan is to put out a bid which is in line and then they have a fellow in their ofiice who 
does nothing all day but call people up and where he finds a round lot of wheat he tells 
them that he has an order to buy some in for a short and proceeds to advance their bid 
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from } to 1)^ a biushel; whatever it takes to ^t the stuff. I had a rather acrimomous 
discussion with Mr. Eddie Rosenbaum of Cmci^ yesterday by wire. He wanted to 
know why I was bidding so high and I told him it was because I had to meet the 
underhanded methods of other exporters who would put out one bid and thei^roceed 
to raise it verbally over the telephone. I know that thev sent a man down to Amiuillo 
where we were getting a good line of wheat and raisea out bid }^ and took 100,000 
buB^els away horn us. 

A COMPETITIVE FIGHT FOLLOWS THE DISINTEGRATION. — On Au- 

gust 12 Mr. Piazzek wrote to E. F. Newing, Galveston exporter, as 
follows: 

Yes, we have been as wild as the rest of them. Mr. Hall and ourselves have been 
working very close and trying to set a pace for our friends R & A [J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co. and Amour Grain Co.] and we rather think we have succeeded. 

On the same day he wrote to the C. B. Fox Co., describing the 
state of competition as between Armour and Rosenbaum, on the 
one hand, and Hall-Baker and himself on the other: 

We are certainly having a fine time with Rosey and the Packer, and, as the cor- 
respondence I sent you yesterday would indicate, the first named is apparently wor- 
ried. Mr. Hall and I have been establishing a rather high market for them to follow, 
and are not taking; a great deal of wheat on it. Yesterday, however, we took some at 
thirteen over, and we imderstand they met our bid all ri^ht, protesting all the while 
bitterly. 

The situation was further described bv E. S. Rosenbaum, of the 
J. Rosenbaimi Grain Co., Chicago, to the Chesapeake Export Co., 
New York, as follows: 

Perhaps the most fierce fight that has gone on for years is now being waged betweei^ 
Hall-Baker, Norris and Armour and last night is the first time in two years that we did 
not buy a bushel of grain, as bids were out by these three and they were being raised 
from a quarter of a cent per bushel at a time as high as 14 over for thirty days' ship- 
ment to the GuU. Now it needs no sharp pencil to figure out that grain l>ou^Lt in the 
country for thirty days' shipment at 14 over is going to prove to be a loss. While the 
going was good we accumulated a little line of wheat, so that we can afford to take 
things easy for the time being. We are in a most beautifulposition and we are going to 
dt by and let these fellows buy it until we get tired. Tnen we will have renewed 
eneigy and get in when tiie grain starts to move more freely. Just at the present time 
all the farmers are busy and r^;ardless of what you bid you cannot buy much grain. 
Continue keeping us fully posted. 

Also, H. L. Dannoy, vice president of the C. B. Fox Co., New 
Orleans, in writing to C. B. Fox, president of the concern, mentioned 
the matter under date of August 13, 1921, as follows: 

There has been a genuine fight on between Hall Baker, Rosenbaum, Norris, Armour 
and Piazzek. I do not believe any of them are making any money, with the possible 
exception of Armour and Rosey. They are making Sevator charges * * * For 
instance, Howser wires today heavy sales of wheat at 12 over in the August and Sep- 
tember positions. The bunch are all bidding 14 over in the country and not buying 
much. 

The cost to f. o. b. is 2^ and the average discount New Orleans to Galveston is 
about 5^, which means that the cost of the wheat is 11^0 over. There is no spring 
wheat mixture or an^rthing less to cheapen the wheats 2^^ is the very minimum fob- 
bing charge and 5^ is the maximum average discount. They pay the New York 
Broker j^ and that leaves them it to take care of office expenses, storage or other con- 
tingencies. This, of course, refers to the people without elevators. Rosey and 
Amiour make the elevation. 

Mr. Piazzek again mentioned the matter to Mr. Daunoy in a letter 
written to him under date of August 15, in which he said: 

By the way we have had our Hebrew and Packer Friends on the run.^ Mr. Hall 
and I confer regularly and we at least have made them set up and take notice. After 
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we have made Ohristiaiis out of them, we have decided we will see what we can do 
with you. However, we have agreed that your case is well nigh hopeless, that when 
you want the stuff you simply go out and pay what is necessary to get it. 

Hoptf OF REVIVING THE "ARRANGEMENT." — In hls reply, dated 
August 17, 1921, Mr. Daunoy refers to his loyalty to the a^eement 
whue it lasted, "as long as 1 had agreed to stick to the limits," and 
also expresses his willingness to tiy the plan afi;ain if Mr. Piazzek 
thinks it is at all possible to get a safe line-up." He wrote as follows: 

I thank you for ^rour letter of the 15th. I have noticed that vou and Hall Baker 
have nad the best bids in some time and have had no reports of Armour, Rosenbaum 
activity, so imagine you must have had them on the run. My only r^et is that we 
were unable to join in the chase. 

I cannot help but smile on reading the last two sentences in your letter and cannot 
help but feel that you are kidding me. I stuck religiously for three or four weeks and 
let Hall Baker, Rosenbaum, Noms and Armour take the wheat. I never did have any 
faith in the Armour-Bosey-Norris clique, but had a good deal in Hall Baker, and was 
quite surprised when they jumped the traces a nuniDer of times. I believe tiiat our 
respective firms were the only ones to stick to the original limits and did not spring 
the bids during that period. It looks as if everybody nas felt pretty much the same 
way that I did, that is when they wanted the stuff they simply went out and bid what 
was necessary to get it, but I will say that I never did do this as long as I had agreed 
to stick to the limits. I really believe that our sincerity has stood the test and u you 
think it is at all possible to get a safe lineup, you can count on us for we have no desire 
of beingthe disturbing element in the trade. 

Mr. Fox will no doubt be along shortly now and I hope that both you and Mr. 
Hall can arrange to be in Kansas Qty while Mr. Fox is there when the entire matter 
can be gone over. 

To this letter D. F. Piazzek replied on August 19, 1921, comforting 
Mr. Daunoy and himself with the thought mat "We both came out 
with our noses clean." The letter reads a^ follows: 

Yes, Hairy, we at least have the satisfaction that one should get from a conscientious 
effort to do what we promised. I know that we both stuck and that we both came out 
with our noses clean. 

Yes, I found the other day that we were a cent a bushel over either Armour or 
Bosenbaiun, and I know we have started to make Christians out of them. I think 
Hall-Baker was just driven to desperation, had some sales made and had to cover 
them. 

Don't know the remotest prospect for a line up now. As already written I am very 
anxious indeed to see Mr. Fox when he comes along. 

Yes, our Baltimore friend seems to have disappeared beneath the waves. I guess, 
he accumulated all of that mixed wheat he wanted and retired for good. Evidently 
he thought his invasion of the Southwestern field would create consternation, and 
that he would be able to buy on a very profitable basis, and that he has had a very 
rude awakening. 

As late as September 9, 1921, the C. B. Fox Co. was ready to try 
again to get together with the others, and wrote to D. F. Piazzek on 
this date as follows : 

We are, as you know, guite willing to cooperate with other exporters in all matters, 
but in view of the agitation for a revision of the export discount scale in line with the 
terminal markets discount, we believe that the action we have taken is justified. As 
long as we exporters X)ermit ourselves to be strung by country brokers and shipi)er8 
about what is being done by the other exporters as regards bids, etc. we don*t think 
there is much hope of getting together but as stated above, whenever the others make 
up their minds to do the right thing you can count on us. 

On September 13, 1921^ D. F. Piazzek, in writing to B. L. Slack, 
Ogden, Utah, gave his view of the cause of the trouble with the 
arrangement. He wrote as follows: 

You needn't apolo^e and explain that your letter is not a kick because I think 
you have a kick coming. You have been very decent about the whole thing and I am 
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going to make a determined and I hope successful effort to remove the disadvantage 
under which you seem to be laboring. 

I am asking Mr. McNeil on the Floor to give you his bids before he leaves, to get 
them to you as early as possible and to make you a special price for a short while to see 
if we cannot buy more of your stuff out there. Ooimdentially, the whole trouble has 
been that we have relied upon the volimtary statement of our competitors ''A'' and 
" R '' as to what they were going to bid. Apparently, we go out at the same limit they 
do but it has develoi^ed with rather unpleasant regularity lately that they later raised 
their bid. With a view of getting }rou lined up I want you to keep us advised for a 
short while as to the comparative bids of these two especially. Also donH fail to let 
me know at what time the bids are received. Write me under personal cover, and 
don't hesitate to kick because I don't want yotur loyalty to place you at a dis- 
advantage. 

On September 17, 1921, Mr. Slack wrote Mr. Piazzek^ saying: 

The open export bids all i^jee here today at 1.35^ but there is an imdeiground bid 
of 1.37 which I cannot locate out think it is from that stool in " p*s " ofl&ce in your city. 

After September, 1921, practically no further reference to the past 
agreement was found in the correspondence examined, the exporters 
apparentlv concluding that there was no hope of holding each other 
"m line, especiallv when one or more of them was compelled to 
"cover'' on "short sales. 

Section 4. A seven-miAnte price agreement. 

The correspondence examined did not indicate any general effort 
to establish prices after the collapse of the agreement just described. 
One other definite, though very evanescent, case in which the price 
was actually fixed did occur, however, in September, 1921, when 
for a period of seven minutes about half a dozen exporters and fob- 
bers agreed to purchase wheat at not above $1.38 a bushel. The 
agreement, interstate in its nature, is an interesting one and illus- 
trates how quickly such matters can be arranged in the grain trade 
where so much of the business is done over private wires. 

On the morning of September 2, 1921, tne following wires (code 
words and abbreviations translated), at the hour indicated, were 
sent from the Norris Grain Co., Wichita, Kans., to the Kansas City 
office of the same concern: 

8.50 A. M. Federal Grain Go. Walliugford fifteen within 30 daye. Armour Boeen- 
baum not out yet. 9.05 A. M. Wallingford came down with us except giving 30 days. 
Federal still fifteen. 

The meaning was that the Federal Grain Co. and Wallingford 
Bros., of Kansas City, Mo., and Wichita, Kans., respectively, were 
bidding 15 cents a bushel over the Chicago price of September 
wheat, or, as that price in the morning was $1.24 per bushel, $1.39 
p^ bushel, and that 15 minutes later WaUin^ord !Bros., whether or 
not at Norris's suggestion does not appear in tne correspondence, had 
brought his price down to the price of the Norris Grain Co., while 
the Federal Grain Co. was still bidding 15 over, or $1.39. 

Four minutes after the second of tae above tele^ams was sent 
Wallingford Bros, began a series of wire communications with other 
concerns in an effort to get them to lower their price. At 9.11 S. P. 
Wallingford, of Wallingford Bros., wired the Federal Grain Co. 
as follows: 

Understand you bidding fifteen over. Lets bid 14 and break even for awhile 
What say* 
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At 9.15 the Federal Grain Co. replied: 

All right. Glad to get down to fourteen over. 

And at 9.55 Wallingford wired saying: 

Thats fine. Thank you. 

The Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Ck>. had sent out its bid that 
morning as follows : 

Bid 13J over December Gulf within 30 days. 

At 10.29 a. m. S. P. Wallingford wired that concern as follows: 

Everybody here bidding 14 over September. You bidding 13-J over December. 
Lets get down to 14 and break even for a change. What Bay. 

As December wheat was seUing in Chicago that morning at $1.25i 
a bushel, ^' 13-i over December, meant that the bid of Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. was $1.39, or 1 cent abpye the price of 
those who were biddding 14 over September wheat. 

Two minutes after sending the telegram to the Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., at 10.31 a. m., S. P. Wallingford wired the 
Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City: 

Everybody here bidding 14 over September. You bidding 13J over December. 
Lets get down to 14 and break even for a change. What Bay. 

Forty minutes later, at 11.10 a. m., the Hall-Baker Grain Co. 
sent out a general wire to its representatives, making their bid read 
12i cents over Chicago December wheat instead of 13i cents. 

In the meantime, apparently not having heard from the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Mr. Wallingford, at 10.53, seaat out the 
f oUowing wire to the Hall-Baker Grain Co. : 

Noiris Rosenbaum Armour Bames-Piazzek bidding 14. Can't you handle Simonds- 
Shields. That will make it unanimous. Have wired them. 

And at 11.10, the same hour that it reduced its bid to 12 J over, 
Hall-Baker replied: 

Have seen Simonds. They state will reduce bid to 12} over Chicago December 
which now figures 14 over September. 

Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. sent out a wire to its Wichita 
office on September 2, the hour not being indicated thereon, which 
reads as follows : 

Reduce our bid to 12i over December. 

Whether the Armour Grain Co., Kansas City, was asked to change 
its bid could not be determined from the correspondence; but the 
telegrams of that company show that at 8.20 on the morning of 
September 2, 1921, its general bid went out at '' 15 cents over Chgo 
Sept. delr. Gulf 30 days Shipt./' 

Only one concern, the Norris Grain Co., had started the day with 
a bid of $1.38, but by 11.10 four other concerns, Wallingford Bros., 
Federal Grain Co., Hall-Baker Grain Co., and tihe Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., apparently were induced to lower their bid 
from $1.39 to $1.38, and two of the others, the Armour Grain Co. 
and the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., were bidding $1.38, the Armour 
Grain Co. having reduced its bid. 

This concerted action lasted, according to the telegrams examined, 
just seven minutes. At 11.10 all the concerns above mentioned 
were bidding $1.38; then, for some reason, the J. Rosenbaum Grain 
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Co. raised its price, and at 11.17 a. m. S. P. Wallingford wired the 
Federal Grain Co. : 

Roeenbaum now bidding 15 over. Guees no use trying to get bid down. We are 
milling it. 

At 11.18 the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Co. representative at 
Wichita wired Kansas City: 

AH bidding 15 over again. 

At 11.29 the Norris Grain Co. representative at Wichita wired 
the Kansas City office as follows: 

Understand Rosenbaum now fifteen. Wallingford followed Simonds 12J over 
December 30 days. 

And at 11.32 Wallingford wired the Norris Grain Co. at Kansas 
City, saying: 

Kosenbaum now bidding 15 over. Guess no use trying to get bid down. We are 
milling it. 

At 12.18 the Hall-Baker Grain Co.^ at Wichita, wired the Kansas 
City office: 

After all bids were reduced a cent Federal came back in with 15 over September. 

According to the Wichita representative of the Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., John T. Fahey, of Baltimore, the eastern ex- 
porter, already mentioned as being considered a disturbing factor 
m the Gulf wheat market, was the real cause of the breaking up of 
the price agreement just described. In a letter dated September 
2, 1921, he wrote the main office of his company at Kansas City as 
follows: 

We received your bid this morning of 13^ over the December option. At the time 
we received this message we did not notice that it read December thinking you 
meant September, and we wired you that the others were bidding 15 over, but shortly 
after I sent this wire we got straightened out on it all right. Wallingford, Federal 
Grain, Bames-Piazzek and Armour Grain Company all came out bidding 15 over 
and they finally got together and cut down to 14 over. About that time we received 
your bid reducmg our limit to 12J over. John T. Fahey then came out bidding 13i 
over December so they all raised back to 15 over, and we immediately wired you 
that all the others were bidding 15 over but we did not get a reply. 

The situation is further reflected with letter correspondence of 
some of the companies concerned. 

On September 2, 1921, the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., 
at Kansas City, wrote Wallingford Bros., Wichita, Kans., as follows: 

We had your wire this morning stating that practically all of the exporters were 
down to 14 cents over Chicago December fevidently should be September], and 
that OTU* bid of 13J over Chicago December was higher than any bid in the market. 

We were not trying to landf anything at all in this buying today. In view of the 
fact that acceptances were tremendously heavy last night m the entire southwest, 
and it was utterly impossible to sell any wheat m New York at a profitable basis, we 
wired our various brokers to reduce our bid to 12J oyer Chicago December, however, 
we hardly see the reason in our reducing our bid since about two minutes after we 
reduced it we understood practically everybody was bidding 15 over Chicago Sep- 
tember again all over Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

This export game is certainly getting to be a terrific proposition and it keeps one 
stepping to keep pace with the procession. 

On the same day S. P. Wallingford wrote H. J. Smith, of the 
Federal Grain Co., Kansas City, saying: 

Without confirming exchange of wires passed between us today, we did our best to 
get the buyer for export wheat down to a reasonable basis. 
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We had eveirthing about lined up, we thought, when RoBenbaum came out with a 
15 over bid and then we wired ^ou we were meeting this bid. 

The way we have been buying wheat lately it seems to us that a man must be a 
great optimist in order to see a profit at all in this export business and there shoidd be 
some way of getting these bids down on a reasonable basis. 

We assure you that we will be glad to co-operate with you at all times in buying 
this wheat at a profit. 

In reply to this letter, H. J. Smith wrote S. P. Wallingford on 
September 3, 1921, as follows: 

I have yours of the second and there is no question about it. a man has to be an 
optimist) a speculator and fast on his feet and with his head to do anything with the 
fobbing game liie way it has been going the last few days. It looks as though some of 
the big fellows were trying to put some of us smaller ones out of the game and may be 
they are going to do it, but just between you and I, think that the atmosphere between 
some of ike larger fellows is getting a little warm right now. 

I appreciate your efforts to co-operate and am sorry it did not pan out. 

On September 2, 1921, apparently shortly after receiving S. P. 
Wallingford's firat wire, the Federal Grain Co. wrote him saying: 

Have your wire today with reference to our bids and at your request we got down 
to a basis of 14 over. We agree with you that there is no money in buying at 15 over 
and a little enough at 14 over. Rosenbaum, we understand, was bidding 15 over 
during the session, but this is the only bid we heard of at this figure. However late 
in the session, we note th&t they were all bidding 15 over and we had to do likewise. 
Wish we could all get our bids down as it would mean money in our pockets in the 
long run. 

Also on September 2 the Federal Grain Co. wrote its representative, 
W. A. Talbot, at Wichita, as follows: 

Sam Wallingford certainly took a change of heart this morning when he wired ub 
asking if we would not please get down to 14 over. We complied with his request, 
but not because we wanted to, but we have been the principal agitators lately trying 
to get everybody to get their bids down and we did not feel like turning him down cold 
at the present time, although we could have used the wheat at 15 over and probably 
made a little money on it, but on the other hand we have all been worki]^ on too 
close a margin and we are glad that Sam has found it out. Norris also got down to 14 
over, and understand Bames-Piazzek followed suit. 

On the same day W. A. Talbot had written his Kansas City office 
complaining because he had been required to lower the bid to 14 over, 
Mr. Talbot said: 

Norris and Wallingford displayed their caliber this morning when they took it upon 
themselyes to wire you direct, regarding our bid of 15 cents over, which tiiey claim was 
a cent higher than wheat was worth, but which price they threatened to meet, unless 
We saw fit to reduce our bid. I think that Sam Widlin^ord did the wiring, not only 
to you, but to other Kansas City exporters, but I am satisfied that Welch was working 
with him. 

The rest of us boys have sat around here during most of this season and watched 
these two firms buy wheat at from a cent to 2 cents over the regular bids, and it made 
me pretty sore this morning when we had a cent the best of them to have them spoil 
our iun. Really this is one day when we should have forced them to pay 15 cents 
over, instead of meeting their demands for a reduction. They have been buying 
wheat so regularly that they would have bought ten times the amount of wheat we 
could buy on an even break, and this is just exactly the sort of medicine they need. 

Sam puts up the plea that he never sets the pace on the export price. According 
to him, ne always follows, but we know from our trades with him that he has no rega^ 
for reasonable limits. 

His Enid office has instructions even this afternoon after their horse-play this 
morning to meet any regular bid, and to Gearhardt^ who represents them tnere, any 
bid that he comes in contact with is regular. 

Wallingford bought about 300,000 bushels last night, and Welch 65,000 bushels at 
from 15i cents to 16 cents over. We just imagine that tiey are both pretty badly 
burnt on it, and are trying to get all the other exporters in line on a mudi lower basLs, so 
they can even up. This of course, is just a guess. 
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To this the Federal Grain replied on September 3: 

Replying to your letter of the 2nd regarding Wallingford and Norris proposition. 
The truth of the matter is that the last four or five hundred thousand bushels of export 
wheat that we have been lumdUng has been without profit and with possibly some loss 
80 that if we could just stay in line and not buy any wheat, I would like it fine, and if 
we could keep a sliarp stick behind the other fellows and keep their bids up without 
loading ourselves up with a lot of high priced stiiff, I would like it still better. In 
other words, if you can lead these fellows astray without lying or deliberatelv mis- 
stating &ct8 and get them to boost their bids and take on a lot of this high priced stuffy 
it will be all ri^t with us. I have made up my mind that nothing is pping to satisfy 
Norris but a nasty loss and the bigger it is, the more reasonable he is going to be in the 
hereafter. 

And on the same day Mr. Talbot again wrote his Kansas City 
office: » 

We were the object of considerable comment on the fioor this morning because of the 
sale from the Larabee Flour Mills through the linton-Ghnsty Grain Co. and T. F. 
West <& Co. to the Federal Grain Co. Kansas City, of 10,000 bushels of exj)ort wheat, 80 
days shipment, at $1.39, Gulf as per the enclosea confirmation from the Linton-Chnst^ 
Grain Co. 

We were not the only ones being criticized, because it seems that Bames-Piazzek 
and Armour were also bidding a cent more at Fort Worth than they were at Wichita. 

We are sorry that you did not see fit to give us this bid here yesterday, because if 
you really wanted the wheat at this price, we could have bought some. Larabee, in 
met, is our next door neighbor, and Minshall had a line on some m Oklahoma that cotdd 
have been bought at $1.39, but we advised him not to. 

John Hayes sold 50,000 bushels yesterday as a hedge at $1.39, thirty days shipment 
that he says he would have given us on an even break. 

Everybody here with the exception of Armour stuck mighty close to the 14^ over 
basis yesterday. Armour had a bid of $1.39 which figures 15 cents over, but a premium 
of 1 cent by Armour in this market does not cut much figure, because the trade here 
generally does not like to trade with them. 

To satisfy our curiosity, we would like to know just why you were paying this pre- 
mium at Fort Worth? 

While the a^eement to bid J 1.38 per bushel was only effective 
seven minutes, it appears that the bids of the various companies were 
identical at 15 over Chicago December, or SI. 39 per bushel after the 
seven-minute agreement terminated; and several of the letters indi- 
cate a willingness to agree upon buying prices at any time. 

The above correspondence shows uiat the Kansas City and Gulf 
exporters made frequent attempts to get together on overnight bids 
to country elevators, but that it did not prove feasible for them to 
maintain uniform prices. 

Section 6. Arrangement on disconnts for different grades of wheat 
in the Kansas City territory. 

Pre-wab and war-time discounts. — ^Wheat in the Kansas City 
territory is purchased on the basis of what is known as No. 1, the 
best grade, with certain discoimts on wheat graded Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 
5. jSefore the war the discount was as follows: 

No. 2, one cent, below No. 1. 
No. 3, one cent below No. 2. 
No. 4, one cent below No. 3. 
No. 5, one cent below No. 4. 

After the United States entered the war the price of wheat advanced 
materially, and the United States Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration placed in effect the following scale of (hscoimtSi known 
thereafter as the Government scale. 

No. 2, three cents below No. 1* 
No. 3, fdx cents below No. 1« 
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No. 4, ten cents below No. 1. 
No. 5, fourteen cents below No. 1. 

While the amounts of the differential between grades was much 
larger imder the Government scale than it was m pre-war years, 
the price on wheat was more than double the pre-war price. 

Alter the grain trade was released from tne supervision of the 
United States Grain Corporation, in Jime, 1920, tne grain dealers 
continued for some time to use the Government scale, especially for 
wheat delivered at the Gulf. When it was delivered at Kansas City 
for sale to domestic consiuners, there was more irregularity in the 
discounts given, and finally in the spring of 1922 the so-called 
Grovernment discoimts were abandoned at the Gulf ports also, 
although for about a year preceding many of the exporters and 
fobbers tried to maintain them. 

Baltimore concern proposes agreement on discounts.— 
Naturally, the grain dealers watch the discounts of one another about 
as closely as they do the prices, and the correspondence indicates 
some of the effects upon competition when a deiHer departed from 
the Government scale. 

A letter dated April 8, 1921, from R. A. Kellj, of the Norris Grain 
Co., at Kansas City, to Mr. James Norris, Chicago, is indicative of 
the trouble caused by discounts being out of hne and shows that 
some agreement, for we time being atleast, was reached among the 
Kansas City exporters as to what discoimts would be allowed. Mr. 
Kelly writes : 

Had a big row here today r^;ardiiie discounts on the country wheat. Armour were 
getting sore at the others taking Gulf wheat and allowing better than the old Govern- 
ment scale in some sectionSi but got it patched up, and are now all starting out to 
bid strictly the old Government scale. Certainly nope they will all stay in line m 
this bams, as will get just as much wheat, and not be giving up everything to the 
country. Rosenbaum will probably be the hardest man to hola in line, and if vou 
have no objection it might be a good idea to suggest to the Chicago people that tney 
stay in line, as at one time today Armour were aoout ready to go out to the country, 
all over the entire Southwest at reduced discounts, and we certainly do not wanttluB 
to happen. 

It appears that John T. Fahey & Co. must have purchased more 
mixed wheat than it required, and according to the following cor- 
respondence seems to have been willing to make some concessions to 
mid-west competitors if it could get them to establish a 3-cent 
discoimt on mixed wheat instead of the regular 2-cent discount. 

Writing to Paul Uhlmann, manager of the Tenninal Elevator Co., 
the Kansas City branch of the J. Rosenbaimi Grain Co., of Chicago, 
E. S. Rosenbaiun said under date of July 19, 1921: 

Bicheson, of New Orleans, wired us today as follows: 

Fahey of Baltimore wires us this morning account heavy receipts Gulf mixed 
wheat will you try to have the other exporters increase their discoimt which might 
help some. We are willing to fall in line with any change. 

Now, this is the same old story, Paul, of people like Faney trying to teach old dogs 
new tricks. He has done more to upset the equilibrium of the grain trade this year 
than anybody else and is a fair |>artner for Jules Smith in his balmiest days. I have, 
therefore, dictated a letter to Richeson, copy of which I am herewith enclosing. If 
you want to show it to Hall go ahead and do so. But I don't think we can ever hold 
Fahey in line; he is one of mose boys that can always pay more in the country and 
sell for leas on the other side than anybody else and I think if we let him alone he will 
hang himself. 

The W. L. Richeson Co. (Inc.) represents John T. Fahey & Co. 
in New Orleans, and it also represents the J, Bosenbaum Grain Co. 
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It appears from other correspondence that through W. L. Richeson 
& Co. Fahey also approached the C. B. Fox Co. along the same Ime 
at the same time. On July 19, 1921, the C. B. Fox Co. wired the 
Bames-Piazzek Co. as follows: 

Confidentially Fahey through Richeeon approached us and willing fall in line with 
other exporters saying only wants his shfure. Also suggests three discount mixed 
wheat. What do you think? 

On the afternoon of the same day the Bames-Piazzek Co. wired 
the C. B. Fox Co. inquiring whether John T. Fahey & Co. would 
''line up," as shown by the following: 

Fine will F line up for tomorrow? Advise quick. Believe three discount mixed 
can be worked out few days. Keep you advised. 

And later on the same day the C. B. Fox Co. replied: 

Working on F. through R. Think line him up without difficulty. Now has had 
his lesson. Confidentiaily understand loaded with mixed wheat here. 

The initials in the first sentence refer to John T. Fahey & Co, and 
to W. L. Richeson, of New Orleans. Apparently W. L. Richeson was 
successful in getting John T. Fahey & Co. to agree to line up on dis- 
counts, as shown by the following excerpt from a letter written by 
D. F. Piazzek to the C. B. Fox Co. under date of July 20, 1921: 

Mighty glad to learn of "F.'b*' wDlingness to line up. Presented the matter here 
and every Dody is pleased. Think we are going to be able to anj^nge three discount 
but everybody feels that " F " was so wild-eyed about accumulating this mixed wheat 
that he ought to be allowed to sweat with it for a while. We of course have a little 
ouxed wheat but we can't sell it for counterfeit money and judging from the amount 
le bought he must have a proper load. 

Although D. F. Piazzek reported in the above letter that ''we are 
ing to be able to arrange three discount,'' Mr. Hall, president of the 
dl-Baker Grain Co., did not agree to the 3-cent discount, as shown 

inanother.letter written by D. F. Piazzek to the C. B. Fox Co. under 

dae of July 20, 1921: 

H Hall is not inclined to agree to the 30 discount on mixed wheat. There seems 
to lAa great deal of satisfaction on his part that our friend has gotten loaded on all 
that e wants; maybe he will be a bit more tractable now. 

Caceming the same matter, H. L. Daunoy, vice president of the 
C. B.Fox Co., wrote to H. F. Hall, of the Hall-Baker Grain Co., 
mentined above, as follows: 

The ^airman of the Grain Committee has called a meeting for next Wednesday 
the 27tli^d I believe has invited elevator interests to be present. Confidentially, 
we were \>proached by Fahey through Mr. Richeson, requesting that the exporters 
get t(^etfir and fix the dockage on mixed wheat at 3^. We have received very little 
mixed wh^t at New Orleans for we had been stipulating 2^ discount for quite a 
while befoxthe others started. However, we have gotten a little more at Galveston 
than we ca^comfortably use at the moment, but inasmuch as we get a 2^ discount 
with it, we sn*t feel so badly about it. 

Fahey hasjen a very mean competitor, both in his buying and selling operations. 
We have foumum selling the Belgians and the Greeks sometimes at fully 2^ less than 
he could sell ^fob New York and I have often wondered what his method is. He is 
really sufferin^t Galveston, I understand, and perhaps he will not be so very active 
in the future. \q have made very few fob sales recently, as we see absolutely nothing 
in the fob busmy. However, we have taken advantage of some very fancy premiums 
on epot stuff by Ming to the New York shorts, such as Field, Gray, Nye Jenks, etc. 
We have tried mi^y hard to stay in line with our bids, only to find that the others are 
invariably biddii^ore. Our discounts have been rather better than yours and our 
New Orleans aver^Qj^ ^M cars xmloaded since July first has been 3^^ and the Galves- 
ton average haa be 5^^, However, as stated above, possibly the good average at 
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GraiveBton is caused by mixed wheat, and we don't know whether we will be able to 
get rid of all of this. 

A few days later the correspondence shows that Fahey was causing 
concern to some of the exporters on the very point which the Rosen- 
bamn and C. B. Fox letters, above quoted, said he was eager to get 
established, that is a 3-cent discount. On July 26, 1921, F. C. Hoose, 
Kansas City manager for the Norris Grain Co., wrote James Norris, 
Chicago, on this pomt as follows: 

Fahey got out in the country today and messed up the discounts, and I am afraid 
that we are up against it and will have to come to alower scale of discounts than we 
have been working on, and this is surely going to upset our calculations on the mixing 
profit, as there is not anything to brag about in it at present. 

In a letter dated July 22, 1921, F. S. Cowgill, of the Bartlett- 
Frazier Co., Chicago, wrote H. J. Smith, of the Federal Grain Co., 
Kansas City, as fouows: 

Have your telegram, of even date, and note what you say about Armour narrowing 
the discounts on cash wheat. This does not surprise me at all, as Lonsdale told me 
on the floor yesterday that he was threatening to ao this. Of course, it is too bad, but 
it is right in line with other things he pulls off daily. He wants to run the whole 
show and comes very near doiuf; it. I have come to the conclusion that the min 
trade might be better off xmder the Secretary of Agriculture than under Marcy. How 
do you feel about it? 

On the same date Mr. Smith wrote Mr. Cowgill as follows: 

I wired you this mominff r^»rding the way Armour is acting on the discounts, and 
note your answer. * * * He seems to thmk he can bid in the country for shipmeo; 
to Kansas Citv on a scale of 2, 4, 6, and 8 cents, and continue to bid for the Gulf on a Bcah 
of 3, 6, 10 and 14 cents. May be he can get away with it but I doubt it, and if the^ 
was a little more mamn in the Gulf stuff, I would beat him to it and change the scae 
down there. It is a mnny thing that when we get a good thing going, it is always oie 
of the fellows who handles the largest volume and who has the most at Btake vho 
upsets thin^. I venture to guess that before this crop of wheat is out of the way we 
will be buymg 4 and 5 wheat at discounts a great deal wider than the scale on wlich 
we have been bidding — as a matter of fact 4 red wheat must be selling on our t/bles 
right now at 10 cents discount. 

In discussing the matter in a letter, dated August, 1921, to S. S. 
Rosenbaimi, of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co.^ Cnicago, H. F. Hall, 
of the Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City, said: 

I think it was even a mistake not to stick to the Government discount in enninal 
markets. It is true and always will be true, that certain small shippers or bif ers will 
make their own terms and disrupt things temporarily. But I believe that 6asmuch 
as the Government discount has been established we should try and maint^ it. 

Grain dealers' assocxla^tions favor lower discoun'S. — ^The 
grain dealers, those who sell grain to the exporters, of coi^e, were 
very eager to see the scale of discoimts reduced to as low ^ figure as 
possible, and some of the grain dealers' associations endavored to 
effect such a change. In a letter dated September 1, ^21, H. B. 
Dorsey, secretary of the Texas Grain Dealers' Assoc*tion, Port 
Worth, Tex., presented the matter to the Simonds-Shi^ds-Lonsdale 
Grain Co., Kansas City, as follows: 

The question of what is called Government discounts, the diso^ts adopted hy 
Mr. Barnes while he had full control of the grain situation on whe") 1^^ been and is 
being agitated considerably at this time. 

The general consensus of the opinion among the grain dealer8^<i farmers is that 
these discounts are unjust and unfair. This condusion might ^ justified in many 
ways— one is the discounts applied at Kansas City and other irminal markets are 
considerably less than the discounts applied at Galveston and N^ Orleans, as I under- 
stand. 
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When these discounts were established b;jr Mr. Blames, the price of wheat was 
practically double what it is now, and of course, this is a justification for the reduction 
of these mscounts to pre-war basis, which was 1 cent from No. 1 to No. 2; one cent 
from No. 2 to No. 3 and two cents per pound on down, against three cents discount 
from No. 2 to No. 3; four cents from No. 3 to No. 4 and four cents from No. 4 to No. 5 — 
quite a difference, isn't it? 

As the price of wheat declined while the GoTemment' discounts 
were continued in force, the producer of low-grade wheat suflFered 
an ever-increasing penalty. 

Also, on October 5, 1921, the grain dealers' national association 
passed the following resolution : 

Whereas, During Government control of handling wheat when prices were hieh, 
practically double present prices, discounts for difierent or lower grades were arbi- 
trarily increased over the aiscoimts long prevailing under competitive conditions; 
and 

Whereas, the exporters at Gulf ports have continued to apply what is tenned the 
Government discounts of 3 cents oelow No. 1 for No. 2 wheat, 6 cents for No. 3, 10 
cents for No. 4 and 14 cents for No. 5, and as much more as their conscience would 
permit for sample ^rade, which we consider unreasonable and unjuist, as the same 
exporters aro applying only 2 cents discount between the various grades at some of the 
control markets; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Grain Dealers National Association in annual meeting assembled 
October 5, 1921, request, ur^e and demand that the exporters discontinue application 
of this unreasonable ana unjust discount whidi levies an unreasonable burden upon 
agriculture now already burdened to the full limit under existing conditions, and 
return to the discounts prevailing prior to Government control on a basis which will 
fairly represent the difference in tne intrinsic or actual value in the various grades. 

Suggestions of closer cooperation with regard to dis- 
counts. — On September 20, 1921, the Federal Grain Co., Kansas 
City, endorsed tne suggestion that exporters ''work a little closer 
together on discounts in a letter to S. P. Wallingford, of Walling- 
ford Bros., Wichita, Kans. In the letter it was said: 

We have yours of the 15th with reference to the dockage of Gulf wheat. We agree 
with you that all exporters should work a Uttle closer together on discounts and if 
we do so we would all be much better off. We fuid^ and we suppose you do the same, 
that each and evenr firm has a different basis of discounts and it does not look like 
they have any dennite bads upon which they work. We have a regular scale on 
which we handle discounts and we have not received a^y complaints upon same. 
But on the other hand, these discounts are not heavy enough as with a ku^e run of 
off-grade wheat at the Gulf the discounts should be much wider, that is if we axe 
going to make any money on it. 

H. F. Hall, of the Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City, on February 
4, 1922, wrote to C. B, Fox, New Orleans, on the subject as follows: 

I think the exporters have to go much further than they have gone, and that is on 
the new crop next Season instead of bidding Government Scale, we will have to bid 
a scale very much below Government Scale. I know we made no money out of bid- 
ding for No. 1 wheat in the country and selling No. 2 on ihe other side. The discoimts 
below No. 2 did not off-set the premium paid for No. 1 during the heavy movement 
and since then we have not been able to build up the o£f-grade wheat enough to make 
it pay us on the No. 2 wheat we have loaded. 

1 wirfi that the exporters before the new crop starts would get together on these 
dockages and terms for bidding and get them down to a basis that would enable us to 
make something off the crop next season. 

Mr. Fox replied on February 9, 1922, saying: 

We certainly must protect ourselves in future against the lower grades of wheat. 
In the old days when tne outward inspection was more lenient than the inward, it was 
possible to make money on the mixture, but now with the outward as severe as the 
mward, we simply cannot make anything. There will be no export demand for 4, 5 
and sample grade. These interior aealers are practically obtaining money under false 
pretenses when they ship us sample grade on a contract basis No. 1. If we were to 
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reserve the right of rejecting anything below No. 3. the interior shippers would soon 
cry — " enough " — ^They should not be allowed to tender the lower graoes on a No. 1 con- 
tract, but should sell tne lower grades on their merits, specifying 4, 5, and 6, or should 
sell them on samples, in this way we would not be loaded up on off grades, but 
could buy them at our own prices. Then again shippers should not draw for more 
than 75 % . However, we can talk about all this when you come. 

No concerted action relative to discount seems to have been made 
by the Gulf exporters, and down to the spring of 1922, with the Gov- 
ernment scale abandoned, no particular scale seems to have been 
established. 

Section 6. Tentative efforts at a formal organization of Kansas City 
exporters. 

The New York buyers and the Gulf ExpoRXERS.-j^If the agree- 
ment on prices outlined in the preceding sections originated in any 
formally organized association of exporters, no evidence of such 
organization was f o\md. It seems that the Gulf exporters have never 
been able to get together in such an organization for any purpose, 
although practically all of those who were interviewed emphasized 
the necessity of their organizing some kind of body through which 
they could secure concerted action, especially with regard to credits, 
to coping with the exporters in New York, through whom such a 
lai^e percentage of American export wheat is sold to Europe, and to 
discounts. One of the causes of complaint in the latter connection 
was with regard to mixed wheat, as within the past two yeara the 
New York houses have, according to the Gulf exporters, practically 
refused to purchase at the Gulf anything but strai^t No. 1 and No. 2 
hard or red wheat, whereas during the war there was no trouble on 
the part of the Gulf exporters in disposing of mixed wheat, which is 
frequently an important part of the Gulf wheat crop. 

The Gulf exporters who talked of this situation thought that if 
they were organized, they could either bring the New York houses 
to the point of taking their mixed wheat or they themselves could 
market it abroad. In the letter describing the meeting of certain 
exporters in Kansas City, Jime 22, 1921 (see p. 67), the question of 
mixed wheat was discussed and those present agreed not to sell any- 
thing but that kind of wheat for several days in an effort to bring the 
New York houses to terms. 

Many references to the foreign buyers, i. e., American branches of 
foreign houses, and the oi^amzation of an association were found 
in the course of the examination of the correspondence and certain 
pertinent quotations are given below' concerning the method of the 
EngUsh buyers, that is, the English houses in New York buying for 
European consumption. D. F. Piazzek, of the Barnes-Piazzek Co., 
Kansas City, wrote to C. T. Neal, Omaha, Nebr., on March 18, 1921, 
as follows: 

Absolutely it is pathetic the way we had been handled by the English buyers. 
They come up here and bid the premiums up tiU it looks like there was going to be 
some profitable business. They buy for about two days, in the meantime we put out 
bids to the country, they reflect the highest premiums we can get and then bingo! 
They withdraw from the market and leave us holding the sack. 

Then they move the show down to Argentine and go tiirough the same procedure 
and in the interval allowing us to sweat. After they have brought about the same 
situation in Argentine that they had here, they switch their attentions back to our 
field and by that time we are so weak, we unloaa at any price. 

* See Federal Trade Commission, Methods and Operations of Grain Exporters, Vol. I, Chap. V. 
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On April 12, 1921, E. S. Westbrook, of the Trans-Mississippi 
Grain Co., Omaha, Nebr., wrote H. J. Smith, of the Federal Gram 
Co., Kansas City, concerning an organization saying: 

We wrote to Rop;erB the latter part of laat week asking about buying wheat for us 
and Monday morning he had an oner of 25,000 wheat equal to your dsjob but we were 
to take the Red or one Hard, whichever it ahotdd grade at the Gulf. This we didn't 
want to do and consequently did not close the trade. Rosenbaum is very anxious to 
have an understanding and has outlined a plan for the handline all fobbed stu£f. We 
had a talk with Updike and he is willing to enter into the plan, provided enough 
KaJtiaas City fobbers will join. We expect to be in Kansas City some day this week 
and take the matter up with you and see if something cannot be done. Rosenbaum ad* 
vised me that when he was in Kansas City, which was yesterday, he was approached 
on the proposition by practically all of the fobbers there. I think if we could do 
anything at all it would be an improvement on the present, as the export buying is 
concentrated and we are worked constantly by the New York broker tor the benefit 
of the exporter, and personally I have thought for some time we should get together 
and see if we could not do something to ofibet the New Yoric combination. Possibly 
it would be all right for you to talk with Gharle^r Lonsd%le or some of your other 
friends relative to the possibility of such an organication. Apparently there is only 
about eight or ten fobbers and about the same number of New York exporters. 

In reply^imder date of April 13, 1921, Mr. Smith wrote: 

I quite agree with him as to the advisability and necessity of an organization of 
southwestern fobbers. It would be impossible to get Hall-Baker and Armour into it, 
that is, Hall won't go into anything that Armour is in. I have said repeatedly that 
we could accomplish considerable if we could organize the rest of them and leave 
both of tiiem out. The trouble is that every one is so suspicious of Rosenbaum that 
they hesitate to go into anything of that kind with them. Personally, I think these 
fears are well grounded. 

Effort to organize a credit association. — ^Later in the autimm 
of 1921 the question of oi^anization was again taken up by the 
Kansas City exporters and meetings looking to the formation of a 
credit association were held, the latent intention being, according to 
H. J. Smith, of the Federal Grain Co., Kansas City, to develop the 
organization into an export association, though this feature, he said, 
was not even formerly discussed at the tentative meeting. 

In a letter dated October 8, 1921, D. F. Piazzek, of the Bames- 
Piazzek Co. wrote to H. J. Smith, of the Federal Grain Co., relative 
to discotmts, as follows: 

We certainly have been having a fine experience with those Oklahoma City people, 
who have relieved us of the necessity of making discounts and who make them to suit 
their own tastes and inclinations. 

The White Grain Co. has been particularly arbitrary with us and we have today 
filed an arbitration suit with the National urain Dealers Association of which they 
are members. 

In one direction at least the Oklahoma City Grain Dealers show more intelligence 
than we, in tJiat there is manifestly concerted action on their parts as to the accept- 
ance of discounts. 

In reply, October 10, 1921, Mr. Smith outlines some of the griev- 
ances oi the exporters as follows: 

I have been harping on this proposition for the last year, but I can't seem to set any 
one to take enou^ interest in it to help boost the thing along. My idea would be for 
all of us Kansas City fobbers to get together some night and go over the matter to see if 
we cannot work out a basis on which we could organize an association that would be 
strong enough and representative enough to give us a voice in both the buying and 
selling terms on our business. 

Afi it stands now, we buy the wheat from the country at their price and on their 
terms, and then turn around and sell it to New York on meir terms and at th^r price, 
and if we are smart enough to have anything left, that is our profit. A dealer in Okla- 
homa writes you that the Federal Grain Co. is taking light smuttey wheat at 1 cent off, 
at the same time writes us that Bames-Piazzek is taking light smutty wheat at 1 cent 
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off, and, as a result, we each begin the practice then and there, whereas, if we were 
properly organized, we could keep in sufficiently close contact with one another to 
at least prevent sudli tilings as that hap|)emng. I quite appreciate that such an asso- 
ciation would be looked upon with suspicion, but I am confident that it could be worked 
out and handled and remain well within the law, and that the net result would be a 
tremendous saving to us. 

D. F. Piazzek replied in a letter dated October 11, 1921, in wtuch 
hesaid: 

Certainly is a lamentable reflection on the intelligence of the exporters that they are 
all working at cross-purposes as we are. I don't have in mind any illegal combination 
but I do ^ow that we could have an organization which would measurably, if not 
wholly, protect us against the numerous evils which we are now suffering and which 
would DO workable absolutely within the law. 

We are at a distinct and manifest disadvantage in that some crook can trade with 
you and take advantage of you and we have no means of passing that information 
along to one another and we all buy »by actual experience. 

We oould have a bureau with a secretary and perhaps a stenographer, the main- 
tenance of which we would all contribute to; then not try to issue any statement as 
to the reliability or integrity of any one with whom we had any trouble but simply 
have available for ail of us copies of the correspondence covering any controversy. 
Each firm could then draw its own conclusions and decide whether it would continue 
to do business with some one when they had the details of the controversy before 
them and we could widen the scope of the bureau so that information would be avail- 
able to each of us as to the commitments of our various customers. 

I talked to Mr. Hall about this at one time and he was in favor of it. I don't think 
it of necessity need embrace every firm here. If we could get four or five to ^o into 
it the advantages would be so manifest that those who remained out of the orgamzation 
would shortly be knocking for admission. 

In November, 1921, a meeting of Kansas City grain exporters was 
held and some tentative measures taken toward placing an organi- 
zation in operation. On December 1, 1921, F. C. Hoose, Kansas 
City manager of the Norris Grain Co., wrote Mr. James Norris at 
Chicago as follows; 

Enclosed find copy of a preamble of a proposed organization of exporters. I for- 
warded a copy of this to New York, and X am presuming that it miss^ you on your 
way to Chicago. 

I have not f uUv made up my mind as to whether we should go into this deal or not. 
There are several features about it that rather appeal to me, but about the only one 
that really makes any impression on mef at all is the proposition to establish a credit 
bureau as covered by Section A. That undoubtedly would be a good thing, although 
as far as we are concerned, I believe we are pretty well lined up to keep track of the 
trade in this territory, and know who to trade with. I have submitted tine proposition 
to Zumbrunn to give me his idea on it regarding the legality of it, and I would suggest 
that if it appeals to you at all that you put it up to Jeff^y and ask his opinion on it. 
Generally speaking it has always been very hard to tie up this export crowd down 
in this neck of the woods, and I have not much hope of it beiujg a workable scheme. 
It is my imderstanding that Armour positively will not go into it, and I am also very 
doubtful as to whether the Rosenbaum people will care to go into it. 

Let me have your views on it because I certainly would not do anything even border- 
ing on this unless I consulted you. 

The enclosure which Mr. Hoose mentioned was dated Kansas 
City November 29, 1921, and was as follows: 

The Committee appointed at a meeting held November 10th, 1921, makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions in regard to the formation of an exporters' organization. 

1. That a voluntary association be formed to be known as the Southwestern Grain 
Exporters' Association. ^ 

2. The purposes of this association are to be set forth in the following proposed pre- 
amble to the constitution, which will be adopted later. 

The objects of this association are: To promote uniformity in the customs and 
usages of grain merchants ens^aged in the exporting business. To collect and dis- 
seminate valuable commercial and economic information; and, generally, to secure 
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to its members the benefito ol co-operation in the furtherance of their legitimate 
puiBuits, and to improve existing conditions in the grain export trade. 

3. Suggestions as to matters to be covered by the organization follow; 

A. To maintain a credit bureau in cha^e of a competent, paid mana£[er or secretary, 
to compile data in regard to the financial and monJ standing of gram dealers gen- 
erally and particularly shippers of grain in the Southwest territory. 

Later, December 23, 1921, Mr. H. F. Hall, of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., Kansas City, wrote Mr. C. B. Fox, of the C. B. Pox Co., 
New Orleans, on the subject as follows: 

There has been one meeting called here, the one some time ago which I wrote you 
about, in reference to country business, and it looked as though something would be 
done, but I understand since then Armour and Norris have declined to agree to the 
arrangements reconunended at that time, and which were supposed to be satis^ctory 
to them, BO that the matter is practically at a standstill for the moment. 

Further than these tentative measures the association movement 
among the Gulf exporters does not seem to have proceeded. 

Sectioii 7. Efforts to establish discounts and prices on corn in the 
Gnlf territory. 

Arrangement on discjounts and prices during fall of 1920. — 
The correspondence of grain exporters which was examined did not 
reveal the same activity on the part of the exporters to establish 
discounts and prices on com that it did with regard to wheat. It 
does show, however, that efforts in this direction were made involv- 
ing exporters at New Orleans, Galveston, Kansas City, and St. 
Louis. An effort to establish No. 2 com as the basis tor bidding 
with discounts off 3 cents for No. 3, 6 cents for No. 4, and 10 cents 
for No. 5, was initiated by C. B. Fox, oresident of the C. B. Fox Co. 
(Inc.), in the autumn of 1920. On November 4 he wrote to the 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. as follows: 

Have you thought ol a basifi on which to bid the country for com during the coming 
season? 

Europe, at present, is insisting upon No. 2, but it is not at all certain that we will 
be able to make a No. 2 grade without drying a lot of com, and probabilities are 
Europe will have to purchase No. 3 from us. 

If we are sure of selling No. 3 com, we could make our bids on the basis of No. 3 or 
better, but without this assurance we think it would be preferable to make our bids 
for a No. 2, subject to the following discounts; 

No. 3— 3<|5 of! 
No. 4— 6^ ** 
No. &— 100" 
There should be a uniform basis, as for wheat, and we would like to have your 
ideas on the subject. 
Kansas and Nebraska will doubtless give us a lot of No. 2 com thia season. 

The sameproposition seems to have been made to the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., as also on November 4, 1920, Mr. Fox 
wrote to that company, saying: 

Yours of the 1st received, and note that the discounts named on com are satisfac- 
tory to you. 
We are now taking this matter up with J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., and E. F. Newing. 

On November 10, 1920, E. S. Rosenbaum replied to C. B. Fox in 
part as follows : 

1 have talked to Kansas City, and they in turn have talked to the other exporters 
down there, and they think your ideas and suggestions very good ones. If we buy 
any com I have instmcted Kansas City, they in turn to instmct all our Southwestern 
connections--to buy on the basis mentioned in your message. 
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Thanking you very much for calling my attention to this, beliefving it is the only 
policy to pursue, I am, with kindest regards, and trusting I will soon have the 
pleasure of meeting you again. 

And on November 13, 1920, Mr. Fox again wrote the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co. : 

We have a letter from J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., agreeing to our proposition of 
bidding for No. 2 com. 

3<^ off for #3 

64tJ " " #4 

!()♦ " " #5 

They say they have talked to other exporters in Kansas City and have instructed 

their office there, also all their Southwestern connection, to buy on the baeds named. 

The agreement as to disc<Junts apparently did not last very long, as 
on December 9, 1920, the C. B. Fox Co. telegraphed the Efall-Baker 
Grain Co. that the Annour Grain Co. was bidding on the basis of No. 
3 com. The message reads as follows: 

Armour bidding country basis three com. Have wired Roeey [J. Roeenbaum Grain 
Co.] to try line them up basis number two but if this impossible will have to return to 
old time three com basis. Will you please take this up with their Kansas City office 
and advise. 

On December 13, 1920, the Hall-Baker Grain Co. wrote the C. B. Fox 
Co. on the same subject as follows: 

Referring to our recent advices to you that we were informed that Armour was bid- 
ding for two com we have today a letter from Illinois that Evans & Co. of Decatur, who 
represent Armour, are bidding 59f for 3 com or better, 15 days shipment, basis 36^ 
rate to New Orleans. Our experience in the past has been that Armour is going to do 
just as he pleases and is not going to conform to any proposed arrangements. As stated 
to you, Mr. Lincoln, who bids for all export grain from this office for the Armour Grain 
Co., advised the writer that all their bids were going out for 2 com. Our advices, 
however, do not bear this out. 

E. F. Newing, Galveston exporter, was also interested in Mr. Fox's 
efforts, and on December 17, 1920, wrote him, as follows: 

Com — ^I have been expecting to hear from you as to whether Marcy [president of the 
Armour Grain Co.] would line up on com, on the bidding and discounts. It seems to 
me either Armour or Rosenbaum always disagree at one point, which breaks up the 
combination. This may be a scheme. 

It seems to have been the belief of the Hall-Baker Grain Co. that 
the Armour Grain Co. had agreed to the plan as already outlined in 
the correspondence, as on December 18, 1920, it wrote to C. B. Fox, as 
follows: 

We believe that Armour is now bidding for No. 2 com in Oklahoma and Texas, but 
have not jret heard from Illinois. At all events, there is absolutely no chuice of doing 
anything in Illinois at present, and from what Rosenbaum writes. Armour has now 
been lined up and wiU doubtless bid for No. 2 com in Illinois as well as in the future. 

On December 20, 1920, E. F. Newing wired to the C. B. Fox Co. 
concerning the agreement as to bidding on com, as follows: 

Have exporters agreed as to bidding on com If not are you bidding three or better 
Think shall put some bids out this week. 

To which the C. B. Fox Co. replied on the same date: 

Are buying com basis No. 2 subject discounts No. 3 three cents, No. 4 six cents. No. 
5 ten cents off 

And on the same day Mr. Newing wrote to C. B. Fox as follows: 

I wired you this morning asking whether the Exporters had agreed as to bidding on 
com, and have to thank you for yours by which I judge everybody will bid for straight 
^ com. On this basis, with the discounts, there should be some money in the biud- 
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nefis. I am putting out some bids today ^ but shall not be surpriaed to hear that. I am 
too low. You state you are buying com in Oklahoma; are you not bidding for com in 
Texas? 

Up to this point nothing had been said in any of the letters and 
wires about the prices bid, reference being only to the discounts on 
the various grades. But on December 21, 1920, the C. B. Fox Co. 
wired E. F. Newing what the bids on the previous dajr had been for 
the Armour Grain Co., the C. B. Fox Co., and E. F. Newing, and asked 
what was the matter with Newing, at the same time advising Mr. 
Newing what their bid for the day was. The telegram reads: 

Oklahoma com bids yesterday Armour within 15 days 88^, Fox within 10 days 84, 
within 15 days 83} Newing witnin 20 days 90 Whatsmatter bidding today 12 within 
10 days 11 within 15 days 35 within 20 days Chicago May. 

To this Mr. Newing repUed on the same day, apparently excusing 
himself and giving his reasons : 

Only bid for limited amount Had indication that could make money at even 
price 1 bid Why did you not give me some information as to your bidding: fvhen I 
wired yesterday that I expected put out bids. 

On the next day, December 22, 1920, the C. B. Fox Co. notified 
Mr. Newing what the com ''limits'' were, saying: 

Oklahoma com limits same as yesterday. 

From this date mi til the autimm of 1921 the correspondence 
examined contained nothing on the subject of discounts or prices 
on corn. 

Arrangement on discounts and prices during fall of 1921. — 
On November 23, 1921, the Frisco Elevators Co. wrote the C. B. 
Fox Co. relative to both prices and discounts, suggesting that the 
latter concern adjust its prices according to those of the Kansas 
City exporters. The letter reads as follows: 

We have your valued favor of the 21st and carefully noted. For your information, 
wish to advise that Kansas City dealers informed me that they were forced to raise 
their prices on com on account of the bids going out from St. Louis. Oiu bids today 
are for #2 com or better, 2e off for #3, 44! off for #4, 6<^ off for #5, 7^ off for i(6. They 
affree to conform to this bid except when it is necessarv to meet competition from 
New Orleans or from regular exporters. Hope you will adjust your nrices accordingly 
and trust by working together we may get a better profit out of the ousineBs. 

On November 25, 1921, C. B. Fox replied: 

We have had to modify our basis to meet competition and are now bidding for — 
No. 2 com or better 
2^ off for No. 3 
4i " ** No. 4 
5i" " No. 6 
6<^" " No. 6 
We certainly hope that it will not be necessary to reduce these discounts any further. 
The com is dry this season and we could not agree to same if we had to dry the com 
as we did in previous years. 

On December 16, 1921, the matter of discounts was again giving 
the C. B. Fox Co. some concern, and it wired the Marshall Hall Grain 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., as follows: 

Understand Teasdale [J. H. Teasdale Commission Co.] taking No. 3 com 1 less No. 
4 com 3 less any chance lining him up before we instruct Baldwin meet this com- 
petition stop If discounts too lenient we are apt to get loaded up with excess of No. 3 
and No. 4 here which would be very difficult to get rid of Please advise quick. 

e6724»— 23 9 
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And again on December 19, 1921, C. B. Fox wrote to the Marshall 
Hall Grain Co. as follows: 

We cannot sell No. 3 com abroad » so there is likely to be trouble for somebody with 
the federal inspectors tightening up, as they are, on me grading of both wheat and com 
in absolute conformity with the rules. 

We have taken the matter up with the Hall Baker Grain Co., who may poesibly 
succeed in getting Rosenbaum and Teasdale into line. The margin on this com 
business is by no means so great that we should make such concession to the shipper. 

Under date of December 5, 1921, the Bames-Piazzek Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., wrote the C. B. Fox Co. concemmg its own bid on corn 
and apparently received the C. B. Fox bid by telegraph. The letter 
reads: 

We wired you today that we understood that Armour was entirely out of the market 
for. com .today, and that our bid was 57^ for fifteen days and 56^0 for thirty days, afiking 
you to wire us what your ideas were. 

We have your prompt reply and wish to thank you very kindly for same. Armour 
seems to have bought about uiree million buehels of com out of Omaha and Nebraska 
toritory at 11 over Chicago Decwnber. He is bringing this com into Kansas City 
and loading out the com which he has carried in his elevators since last May on the 
new billing and retaining his old billing to deliver on the December option here. 

Arrangement on discounts and prices early in 1922.— In 
January, 1922, the C. B. Fox Co. was again trying to get other 
exporters to agree with it on the discounts to be charged the seller 
of com. On the 17th it telegraphed the Marshall Hall Grain Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., and the Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
as follows : 

Owing to increased receipts lower grades we are bidding in Illinois tonight five com 
4 discount six com 5 discount hope you agree and will get other do likewise please 
answer. 

To this the Marshall Hall Grain Co. replied on the same date: 

Parties here all say go out that basis. 

And that afternoon the C. B. Fox Co. wired the Hall-Baker Grain 
Co. the price it was bidding: 

Our bid Illinois tonight 56^ equal 3} over Understand St. Louis carded tonight 
same as discounts named. « 

About half an hour later the Hall-Baker Grain Co. wired the price 
it was bidding, as follows: 

We are bidding tonight in Illinois 3f over Chicago May Gulf 2 or better com if 
you bid same very much in favor making discounts on five and six com as you suggest. 

On the following dajr. January 18, 1922, the C. B. Fox Co. again 
wired the Hall-Baker Urain Co. and the Marshall Hall Grain Co. 
as follows : 

Of himdred and fourteen cars from Illinois recently inspected only nineteen graded 
two. Practically no two arriving and moisture increasing about two per cent. Think 
should discount four com three cents instead of two cents. Think should also dock 
three com two cents instead one but would like your opinion about this before decid- 
ing, all depending whether can find market abroad for three com. This doubtful. 
Please answer at once. 

The Marshall Hall Grain Co., replied on the same date: 

All going out here now two oS. No. 3 com three No. four com four five com five or six. 

And the same company confirmed its telegram as follows: 

We confirm exchange of wires with you today in regard to discount on Dlinois com. 
Immediately upon receiving your wire addressed to Mr. Hall we conferred with the 
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Lan^enbem [Langenberg Grain Co.] and Mr. Engle of Teasdale [J. H. Teasdale Oom- 
misBion Co7|, all taought this was a good idea and agreed to put their bids out basis 
these discounts. 

Our wires were sent out tonight 1^ less 3*8, 2^ less 4's 4^ less 5's, and 5^ less 6's. We 
understand from your telegram these are the discounts you s iggest. 

The Hall-Baker Grain Co. wired its reply as follows: 

Referring your wire this date thoroughly in sympathy with scale discounts you 
outline. 

To the Hall-Baker concern the C. B. Fox Co. wired the action 
taken by the St. Louis exporters, as follows: 

St. Louis agrees and we are carding tonight in Illinois No. 3 com 2 less No. 4 com 3 
five com 4 six com 5. 

To this the firm addressed sent a reply which shows that the 
exporters' eflfort was in some way directed at keeping prices down as 
well as discounts uniformly widened. The telegram reads : 

Heartily agree with you, but yesterday we bought some two com in Illinois at three 
and IJiiree quarters over the May two on for threes four off for fours six off for fives. 
Not bidding today but will be giad to work with you get prices and discounts down. 

And on the same day H. F. Hall, president of this company, 
wrote C. B. Fox as follows: 

On my return to the office after lunch, I found your wire in r^;ard to com and replied 
that we would be very glad to cooperate with you in trying to get the discounts 
widened, as well as to get the price down, and that we purchased out little com in 
Illinois yesterday, but got that at 3} over the May ana gave you our discounts as 
follows: 2^ off for 3*8; H off for 4's; 6e of! for 5's. 

On January 21, 1922, the arrivals of low-grade com in New 
Orleans from Illinois caused the C. B. Fox Co. to Siange its discounts, 
and it notified the Marshall Hall Grain Co. and the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co. as follows: 

Account continued and increased arrivals low mde com from Illinois and now 
bidding 2 off for No. 3 com and 2 additional for eacn lower grade to six. 

What was virtually a price agreement in offering com to the 
Russian relief took place early in January, 1922, between the C. B. 
Fox Co. and the Hall-Baker Grain Co. 

The tdegram below from the C. B. Fox Co. to the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., on December 29, 1921, probably concerned sales of corn 
for the Russian relief and. Fox suggests, the price to Hall-Baker. 
The tdegram reads: 

Nothing from Flesh looks like Armour Rosenbaum undersold us Understand both 
buying freely in pit this morning Howser says can buy last half January at six over 
suggest reduce our to seven over what say. 

Edward M. Flesh, who had been associated with C. B. Fox as 
one of the vice presidents of the United States Grain Corporation, 
was appointed by presidential Executive order of December 24, 
1921, as a member of a commission of five, known as the Purchasing 
Commission for Russian Relief, to purchase ''corn, seed grain, and 
preserved milk'' for the Russian relief. 

On January 4, 1922, the Hall-Baker Grain Co. wired the C. B. 
Fox Co., askiiig: 

Do you expect offer Russian Relief and about what are your ideas. 

To which the C. B. Fox Co. replied: 

Will offer RR this afternoon at bovmi iiv«r May fint half January last half January 
first half February. 
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Hall-Baker replied as follows: 

Tell Fox Hall Baker says in view of prices at which com is offered fob Gulf are afraid 
aeyen will prove too high. We will probably over about six and three quarters. Will 
wire definite figures later. 

The Fox Co. then suggested that Hall-Baker make its price as 
follows: 

Suggest ask seven over for first half January 6} last half January 6J first half 
February New Yorkers might undersell us but don't feel should offer cheaper 
account market risk furthermore are getting seven over from Europe. 

Hall-Baker then accepted the proposition made by the Fox Co. 
and wired as follows: 

Tell Fox Hall Baker says will offer first half January seven last half six three quarters 
Dont you think it a mistake to offer first half Feby at a discount. 

The C. B. Fox Co. then replied concerning the discount and statT 
ing at what price, the one suggested, it had offered com. It wired 
as follows : 

Think first half February at discount is OK as have been buying deferred shipments 
at a discount Have offered at seven six and three quarters and six and one half. 

Section 8. Agreements on discounts and prices for the purchase of 
wheat in the Pacific Northwest. 

During the last half of 1921 there was an aCTeement among certain 
grain elevators, flour mills, and exporters of the Pacific Northwest 
covering discounts and prices for tne purchase of wheat. Uniform 
discounts covering the different varieties and qualities of wheat 

Sroduced in this section of the country were formally agreed upon in 
une and July, 1921. That there was a tacit agreement regarding 
prices is shown by certain correspondence secured by the commis- 
sion, some of which is quoted below. 

The discounts in effect for the purchase of wheat in the Pacific 
Northwest early in 1921 were established by the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation during the war. There was evidently a movement 
to reduce these discounts on account of the decline in the price of 
wheat, as is shown by the following extract from a letter written 
on February 2, 1921, by N. A. Leech, vice president of Kerr, Gifford 
& Co. (Inc.), Portland, Oreg., to H. W. Collms, Pendleton, Oreg. 

You will understand that the discounts that we have in effect at this time were 
fixed by the Grain Corporation and are based on high priced wheat. Since the price 
is likely to come down to something like pre-war prices, naturally the discounts 
should be adjusted and I think the suggestions made should be satisfactory to all 
dealers as well as farmers. If you do not think so, will you kindly advise us. 

The discounts mentioned in the above letter ranged from 1 cent 
off for 59 pound wheat to 14 cents off for 51 pound wneat, and it was 
suggested that they be effective July 1, 1921. 

Agreement on discounts. — ^A bulletin of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Association, Portland, Oreg., shows that a '' schedule 
of rules, regulations, discounts, and dockages" was adopted by this 
association at their annual convention at opokane, Wash., on June 
23, 1921, effective as of July 1, 1921. The Tacoma Merchants Ex- 
change, the Seattle Merchants Exchange, and the Portland Merchants 
Exchange also adopted this schedule. The schedule showed the 
discounts and dockages for different (qualities of durum, hard red 
winter, red winter, common whitOi white club, hard red spring, and 
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red Walla wheats. The differential between bulk and sacked wheat 
was fixed at 3 cents per busheL The charges for scouring smutty 
wheat were also fixed. 

On July 22, 1921^ a schedule of discounts on mixed wheats was 
sent to the Merchants Exchange Association of Seattle hj the Mer- 
chants Exchange Association of Portland. The following letter 
accompanied the bulletin containing the proposed discounts: 

I am handing ^ou herewith a schedule of diflcoimts on Mixed Wheats, which our 
Executive Comnuttee, in collaboration with Mr. Martin, of Kerr Gifford <& Co., and 
Mr. Jeffers of the Pacific Grain Company, have evolved after very considerable thought 
and discussion. 

We have considered this matter from every angle and believe that the discounts, 
as proposed on the sheets attached, are fair and equitable. It is proposed that this 
schedule go into effect on August 1st, next, with the proviso that the Tacoma and 
Seattle Merchant Exchanges both concur. 

Will you kindly advise me your position in the matter, and if you have differences 
of opinion, or suggestions to offer we will be very pleased to receive and consider them. 

Ageeement on peices. — Immediately after the adoption of the 
schedules of uniform discounts there began to be complaints when 
the so-called market price was exceeded by any buyer of wheat, 
the tenor of the letters showing that there was at least a tacit agree- 
ment on prices as well as the open agreement on discounts. 

On August 1, 1921, N. A. Leech, vice president of Kerr, Giflford & 
Co. (Inc.), wrote E. K. Lokey, local agent of the company at Kent, 
Oreg., as follows: 

Privately we have just received a letter from Mr. E. O. McCoy, President of the 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., the Dalles, with reference to the situation at Kent. 

These people are more than anxious to work with us. Thev do not expect all the 
wheat and will not insist upon a farmer delivering all of his wheat to their warehouse 
on account of the farmer buving his bags from the Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 
The war^ouse charges are to oe $1 .00 per ton, which is to carry the wheat until Septem- 
ber 30th. Storage charge will be 15^ per ton per month thereafter or fractional part 
of a month. If the wheat is to be weighed out, an additional charge of lOi per ton 
will be added. This, we understand, is the same as the W. W. M. Co. 

Referring to wages to be paid in the warehouse; Mr. McCoy states that the wages 
are to be $5.00 per day for 10 hours work and if a few straggling loads come in after 
six o'clock, these men are to unload the wheat without additional charge. Please 
confirm this with Abell.  

The idea is for you to work together, both in. the matter of securing storage and 
the buying of the wheat. If possible, we want to make a little money out of the elevator 
this year. The facts are, we must do it; therefore, try and arrange the business accord- 
ingly. If Abell is now disposed to work with you along these fines, l^t us know. 

The following letter dated August 5, 1921, from R. S. McCarl, 
secretary of the Portland Flouring Mills, to the Oregon Grain Co., 
Turner, Oreg., shows that there was a uniform price of $0.93 for No. 1 
white wheat at a certain point in the Oregon Grain Co/s territory: 

With reference to Wheat of Keen, Shaw and Christopher, at Marion — the writer 
took this matter up with Albers.Bros. and finds that they did actually buy these lots 
at $1.00, having quoted these parties several days previous, for reply the next time they 
were in and they were, therefore, compelled to take it. 

As this is a very loose method of doing business, Albers Bros, have since advised 
their Agent that prices quoted are good for acceptance on that day only. 

I called their attention to the fact that it was reported their man was quoting this 
same price on a lot of 8,000 bushels at Shaw and they immediately got in communica- 
tion with him, teUing him that their price was the same as yours, namely: 93^ for jjfl. 
White Wheat. 

We wUl be very glad to have you report in any further violations that come to your 
attention. 
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There was no question of discounts in this case, as No. 1 white 
wheat was a hasic grade and carried no discount. The last para^aph 
of the letter concerning the reporting, of " any further violations " 
clearly presupposes some kind of an agreement which had been 
broken. 

On August 9, 1921, Mr. McCarl wrote the Oregon Grain Co. further 
regarding the prices of Albers Bros., as follows: 

Now, regarding Albers Bros, prices — ^I took the matter up with them this morning 
very strongly and told them we would like very much to make a little money out 
of the busmess and presumed that they would also and that, at present prices, we 
were able to make a turn but if they could not see their way to make their prices in 
line, we would simply have to go out and start something. This, of course, we would 
not do but I wanted them to understand that it is necessary for them to keep strictly 
in line. 

Answering your question — ^it is not absolutely necessary that you do not exceed our 

S notations under any circumstances; we will allow you to use your own discretion in 
le matter, trusting to your ^ood judgment that you will be very careful. There are 
many rumors afloat, ttom time to time about what our competitors are doingand 
most of them, we find, like the rumors they receive about us, are unfounded. How- 
ever, where you are thoroughly convincea that a certain condition exists and that 
you will have to slightly exceed your limits to meet it, it will be satisfactory for you 
to do so, advising us promptly. 

In the same letter Mr. McCarl described getting rid of the com- 

Eetition of a certain Mr. Greiser in the territory of the Turner Grain 
t)., as follows: 

Now. with reference to our friend Geiser at Salem, he has finally come into the fold 
and will buy for us around Salem and on the West side of the Willamette River, but will 
not solicit business in your territory. However. Mr. Geiser suggests that as there are a 
number of friends of his who come down from tne HiU country, to get his quotations, 
and as these will be the same as yours, if he buvs any grain I told nim that it would 
have to go through [his] hands ana $1.50 be paid to you. He asked if we could allow 
him a small commission on such business, as he would not like to pass it entirely, and 
I told him, if agreeable to you^ handling the business as above suggested, we would 
allow him 25^ per ton. If this is satisfactory to you will you kindlv advise, if it is not 
we will tell him to keep away from the Hill country entirely. However, handling 
the business as suggested I do not see that it would interiere with you in any way. 

The reference to Mr. Geiser as coming ''into the fold," together 
with the remainder of the sentence, evidently meant that he had be- 
come a buyer of grain for the Portland Flouring Mills Co., and had 
agreed not to purchase grain in the territory of the Oregon Grain Co., 
apparently another buyer for the Portland Flouring Muls Co., except 
with the permission of the Oregon Grain Co. 

On August 12, 1921, Mr. McCarl wrote the Oregon Grain Co., as 
follows, in regard to keeping quotations "strictly in Une.'^ 

Mr. Johns, our Agent at Albany today advised me by telephone that your man 
at Jefferson was paying $1.00 per bushel for wheat and we told him this was quite 
correct. Mr. Johns states he can completely control this situation as the mill there 
works on his quotations, although not buying for us. 

Mr. Pease has made a practice of calling Mr. Johns up for the last couple of years 
and working on his quotations so as to keep strictly in line. We, therefore, wish 
you would advise your man, if you quote nim prices, that it would be advisable 
to call Mr. Johns at Albany or consult with Mr. rease. We are perfectly willing to 
split ^e business with them there, as this protects us on the other side of the Biver, 
at Deaver , and we will get j ust as much business at Jefferson because whatever we make 
our price, of course, Mr. Pease will make his and as lon^ as they are the same we might 
as well keep them down to the basis on which Albany is working. 

On the same day Mr. McCarl wrote the Oregon Grain Co. another 
letter as follows; 
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We are returning herewith, for your files, letter of Auguat 10th, from Mr. G. J. Moisan, 
addressed to you and with reference to our telephone conversation this morning. 

We do not want to pay any fancy prices for grain at any point. Apparently Mr. 
Harris is going somewnat wild but we know that there will shortly be a reprimand 
from Balfour, Guthrie's Portland Oflfice and I will see Mr. FatuUo and endeavor to 
bring this about immediately. Therefore. pl3ase have Mr. Moisan stay strictly in 
line, and if others are willing to pay more lor wheat than they can realize out of it, it 
is best to let them have it. 

The letter of August 10 referred to in the above lettier was not 
secured by the commission, as the files of the Oregon Grain Co. were 
not examined. 

On August 15, 1921, Mr. McCarl, writing to the Oheiry City Milling 
Co., Salem, Oreg., on behalf of the Pacific Coast Elevator Co., which 
is affiliated with the Portland Flouring Mills Co. stated: 

With reference to the situation generally, in Salem and vicinity, on buying — ^we 
would like very much to have you, if popsible, send us the names of two or three 
parties who have sold to White or the Albers people, together with the price paid and 
samples of the lots bought. 

We are hearing serious complaint of both Balfour-Guthrie and Albers, particularly 
the latter. Elliott and Buchanan also complained to the T^Titer today, wnen I men- 
tioned the fact that they were paying $1.03, before you* name had been mentioned, 
that they were compelled to do this on account of your bidding this price around 
McCoy. 

I have bought quite a bit of stuff from both Buchanan and Elliott and they cannot 
afford to pay these prices and sell as they have and come out even. You see there 
are many sides to these things and I am merely mentioning this so that you will see the 
complaints we get down here. 

In the same letter Mr. McCarl had the following to say in regard 
to his attempt to *'keep everyone in line: " 

Let me assure you Pete that we are doing everything possible from this end, to keep 
everyone in line, and we are not going into your temtory and bidding prices up and 
will do everything we can to dissuade others from doing so, thereby giving you a chance 
to get what stuff you need, and frankly, if there are two or three lots of wheat that you 
want over at Deny, and you let me know whose they are, we will see that you get them. 
If you cannot buy them yoiUBelf , without springin^^ the price, possibly we could do so 
and turn them over to you at just what they cost; in other woms, we want to eee that 
you get what stuff you want at the right pric«. Please let me Imow what you think 
about this. 

The above letters show that the Portland Flouring Mills Co. was 
endeavoring to keep its agents and competitors in line on wheat 
prices at various pomts in Oregon during August, 1921. Neverthe- 
less, from the following letter, written August 23, 1921, by N. A. 
Roberts, vice president of the Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. at 
Spokane, Wash., to the Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. at Port- 
land, Oreg., it appears that the Portland Flouring Mills Co. was dis- 
turbing prices at other points: 

It seems that the Portland Flour Mills at Lind are working hand in hand with the 
Farmer's Union at that point and are buying at practically all times, two cents and bet- 
ter above the market. 

We previously received a wire from you that the Portland Flour Mills notified you 
that the Milwaukee was running up the price of wheat on them in this district. We 
know this not to be a fact. It wouldn't be so bad if Lind was the only point, but they 
stir up the market at all points tributary. 

We were wondering if it would not be possible to make a line up with these people, 
that is, if we could give them the Hard White that we purchase at Lind on a fair marsin 
profit. Of course the Union also operates several other places on the Milwaukee, this 
mill, however, we suppose is situated on the Milwaukee and Northern Pacific. If we 
could get this place settled, it would make buying easier in thfit district* 
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By the latter part of August, 1921, the activities of the various 
grain exchanges in regard to discounts had evidently raised the ques- 
tion among certain farmers as to whether these activities were illegal. 
In this connection H. W. Collins, a grain dealer at Pendleton, Oreg., 
wrote S. C. Armstrong, care Seattle merchants Exchange on August 
25, 1921, as follows: 

The claim is now being made by certain of the local farmers that they had been 
advised by competent lawyers that the relations between the northwestern exchanges 
are in violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. They are saving among themselves 
that if this contention has to continue, they propose to take this feature up with the 
Department of Justice. I am not infomed if there is anything to this su^estion, but 
I can see where they might cause somebody considerable headaches. They do not 
seem to be licked in any sense of the word, but are mad clear through, and I believe 
in the long run they will make trouble. 

On September 2, 1921, Kerr, Gifford & Co. wrote B. F. Owsley, La 
Grande, Oreg., as follows, concerning a complaint made by Mr. 
Sanford, of uie Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., in regard to the 
''big prices" being paid in the Wallowa and Grande Ronde Valleys: 

We had a phone conversation with the Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. yesterday, 
in r^Kard to prices being paid for wheat in the Wallowa and Grand Ronde Valleys. 
Mr. Sandford of the Northern Grand asked us what we meant by pajdng such big 
prices in that territory. We promptly told him that we had not been paying above the 
market, but that he had. We would like to have you write us a letter about the way 
the Northern Grain have been buying up there recently, riving an account of the 
wheat bought by their agents at Lostine and Enterprise ana at Imbler or Alicel, and 
any other places whei»e thy have bought wheat recently. Quote us prices they have 
X)aid, as far as you are advised. We would like to have you write this letter so mat we 
can show it to Mr. Sanford. 

We told him the trouble with his men up there was that they were not grain buyers, 
but were farmers and did not hestitate to boost the price; in some cases they would 
raise their own prices, and that we were quite sure he was paying considerably more 
for the wheat buying through these agents, than it would cost him if he bought through 
dealers. 

You will know about the kind of a letter we want and we think that we might be 
able to help the situation some, especially in the Grand Rounde Valley. Would be 
glad to have you date this letter August 31st. 

Mr. Owsley answered as follows, dating his letter August 31, 1921, 
in conformance with the last sentence in the Kerr-Ginord letter of 
September 2: 

We have your favor of recent date and note that Mr. Sanford of the Northern Grain 
& Warehouse Co. complained to you that we were paying fancy prices for wheat in 
this district. 

Evidence always proves whether one is guilty or not; if you will check over our 
purchases, we believe you will find that what little wheat we have purchased was right 
on the market you gave us. The facts are if those complaining had all the wheat we 
have purchased in this territory this season they would not have enough wheat to fill 
one little corner in a Snake River boat. 

At the opening of the grain season this year those complainine made a house to 

house canvass urging farmers to contract their wheat and they did get some while 

we were content to wait until the market opened and we knew that you wanted us to 

buy a little wheat; when we did buy a little at the right price we were reported as 

paying fancy prices. 

«* * « * « * 

The Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. came into this little territory last season 
and the^ paid any price they pleased. No one said a word. We know that they even 
bid against themselves on crops; take the Frank Miller crop of about 8,000 bushels; 
we know that they paid several cents a bushel more than we or others would pay. 
Some of the wheat was bad; their agents did not know it, but after the wheat reached 
destination they knew it. 

It is not our intention to knock any dealers, but when they pass the word along 
that w« are exceeding prices, we feel it our duty to defend ourself . In conclusion 
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will sa^^ that as the Mills are paying more than we, we think that those complaining 
are giving us credit for buys that the Mill make. 

For the next six weeks there was no reference to the purchase 
prices of northwestern wheat in any of the letters securea by the 
commission. On November 14, 1921, however, Carl Roe, of Kerr, 
Gifford & Co., at Walla Walla, Wash., wrote the main office of that 
concern in Portland as follows: 

We note what you say by telephone this afternoon about Mr. Houser sending a 
messenger over to make complaint about our Pomeroy agent paying prices at Snake 
River points which would net the farmer 85 cents. 

We are very glad Mr. Houser has at last directed his attention to the prices of wheat 
prevailing at romeroy during the past few months. You will note that we have 
purchased very little wheat, and we will assure you that the only thing that stood in 
our way was the reckless buying of Mr. Houser's agent. Seemingly he paid no atten- 
tion to market prices. 

We wish vou would look over the Purchase Reports from Pomeroy and let Mr. 
Houser also look at tbem and compare them with the reports he has been getting from 
his representative. 

We recall that about a year ago we had a similar opportunity to show up Mr. Houser's 
agent at Kahlotus who for three years had been just as reckless as the one at Pomeroy. 
He was continually reporting that our agent at Kahlotus was putting out exorbitant 
prices, but we proved to the Spokane office of the Pacific Grain Co. that the reverse 
was just the case and that the ijih lotus agent had been persistently misleading his 
superiors, and thus getting away with most of the wheat. 

We hope you will make a proposition to Mr. Houser that we will submit to a careful 
comparison of purchases made m the Pomeroy coimtry. If he is not willing that we 
^ow up his agent as the most reckless and costliest buyer in the Northwest, he is not 
sending a messenger with a complaint in good faith. 

We Imow that wheat from Garfield county costs us more than from any other county 
in this district, but we also know that Mr. Houser's agent is responsible for this fact. 

If he says he h^s been buying wheat at 70 cents per bushel, you will find that it is 
one of those crazy consignment contracts wherein he has advanced 70 cents per bushel 
and given the farmer until the next sprii^ to actually sell. He may believe he has 
bought it at that price, but we rather think ne, or somebody, has taken on a contingent 
liability in an unknown amount for an indefinite time. 

In the fall of 1921 a new grain exporting concern, the Gray Rosen- 
baum Grain Co. (Inc.), opened up in Portland, Oreg. This concern 
is owned by P. N. Gray & Co. of New York, and the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co. of Chicago.* A memorandum outlining the plan of organ- 
ization of the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co. (Inc.), obtamed from the 
files of P. N. Gray & Co. (Inc.)^ stated: 

The J. Rosenbaum Grain Company ol Chicago shall issue all instructions relative 
to the detail of buying ^nAn in the country, inland movement and conauct ot tue 
elevators and shall issue instructions as to the form of records to be kept covering such 
transactions. 

P. N. Gray & Company, Inc., shall make all sales of grain except such sales as may 
be made by the Seattle and Portland ofiSces to firms having offices on the Pacific 
Coast. For the purpose of checking the figures of the Pacific Coast offices and for 
keeping the sales, purdiase and frei^t position, P. N. Gray & Company shall keep a 
record of the sales, purchases, options and freights. They shall also book all necessary 
freight. 

As shown by the following letter written on November 28, 1921, by 
Earl Hanna, of the Wallowa Milling & Grain Co., to the Pacific Coast 
Elevator Co., this new concern did not seem to be a party to the price 
agreement, as their bid was 5 cents over the prices then paid by the 
W allowa Milling & Grain Co. and Kerr, Gifford & Co. : 

Since talking to you on the phone for a price we have bought 1,200 bushels of Club 
wheat which we will confiirm in the regular way. Paid $1 .06 which was Kerr Gifford 's 
price. They bought 3,500 bushels of JFortyfoId wheat at that price. 

* Fedflnl Trade Cominissioa, Methods aad Operations of Orain Exporters, Vol. I, p. 44. 
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After the early bupng was over Gray-Rosenbuam sent up a price to the Enterprise 
Mercantile and Milling Company of $1.11 Portland for Club which they have been 
waving around. Don't think they will pick up anything at that price, as everyone 
that was in to sell today has already cut loose and left for nome. That big price will 
probably scare out everyone and there will be nothii^more for sale until wheat drops 
a little or until we all draw a little closer together. We have been working sdong fine 
with Kerr Giffords till today xod Uiis is the first time we have had in outsiders for 
quite a little while. Kerr Giffords are not excited on the market and have not been 
but whenever Gray-Rosenbaum, Northern Grain or Stephens Smith come in it just 
knocks everything out of balance. 

On December 5, 1921, the Wallowa Milling & Grain Co. again 
wrote the Pacific Coast Elevator Co., concerning the competition 
of the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co., as follows: 

As 1 stated in my previous letter we are workin||[ along fine with Kerr Giffords every 
place excei)t Joseph. They have a wild man buying there and he is trying to meet all 
the competition tnat is coming up. Between Ken Giffords and ourselves, we are 
getting about all the wheat that comes up for sale. The Wool-growers Warehouse 
Company are buying a little for Stephens-Smith. The Enterprise Mercantile and 
Milling Company buy a little for Gray-Rosenbaum but they are neither in the market 
steadily. Wnenever they are in there is nothing to do but to get out as they have lu 
beat five or six cents every time. In the early part of the year an old man named 
Elliott was buying for the Northern Grain & Warehouse Company at Lostine but we 
have not been botlLered for a long time with them. F. D. McCuUey of Joseph is work- 
ing with August Berg of Portland but they have confined their activities to frosted 
wheat. 

On December 7, 1921, H. W. Collins^ a grain dealer at Pendleton, 
Oreg., wrote Kerr, Gifford & Co. as follows, concerning prices: 

Sometime ago you asked me to advise you when your agents bought wheat out of 
our houses, and while we have not wanted to bother you with regard to this matter, 
occasionally your agents buy wheat at prices that we cannot understand, in view of the 
fact that we understand fully that you are not in the market for wheat. For instance, 
yesterday your man at lone bought Club Wheat out of our house at ninety-one cents, 
and as this wheat will not grade better than No. 3, you can readily understand what 
it will cost you Coast. The freight rate is fifteen cents a bushel, and the warehouse 
charges are over five cents a bushel, and with the difference in grade, it runs the wheat 
up to at least $1.14 Coast, not taking into consideration carrying charges of any kind. 

We have given you the preference on wheat the past two years at all times, and have 
been well pleased with our treatment, but do feel that the past month or two we have 
not been gettine what we are entitled to, on account of your local agents operaticg 
with a free hand in the country and disregarding grades, and we also faiow that it is 
not your intention to treat us in this manner. 

Kerr, Gifford & Co. replied on December 10, 1921, as follows: 

Your favor of the 7th inst., came duly to hand and I have investigated the purchase 
of wheat at lone. 

It appears that our a^ent at Lexington did not buy this wheat from the farmer, 
but bought it on the basis of No. 1 from Mr. Phil Cohn atHeppner. I have instructed 
our agent not to buy any wheat out of your house and also not to buy any wheat from 
Mr. Cohn, where it affects your houses. 

I shall be very glad if you will call my attention to any instance where wheat is 
not bought right, as I want to see business conducted on the proper basis. I also 
realize that you have been very nice in selling us wheat and I do not want to disturb 
our present relations. As you know, I am not particularly anxious about buying 
wheat in your territory j unless bought right, and not in your houses, as I always try 
to see that this is done. 

Agreement on differential between bulk and sacked 
COARSE GRAINS. — ^In schedule adopted on June 23, 1921 (see p. 90), 
there was the following paragrapn: 

The differential between bulk and sacked coarse grains shall be $2.00 per ton, and 
it shall be optional with the buyer whether he accepts bulk grain on contract. 
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Early in August, 1921, this differential was changed from $2 to $1.50 
as is shown by the correspondence given below. 

On August 8, 1921, R. S. McCarl, Secretary of the Portland Mer- 
chants Exchange Association, wrote the Merchants Exchange 
Associations at Seattle and Tacoma as follows: 

Please be advised that this Aasociation todav changed the differential between 
bulk and sacked coaree grains from $2.00 to $1.50 per ton, e£Fective immediately. 

This was done in view of the low price of bass and we have found that the farmers 
realize they can, by buying \Mp and selling their stuff sacked, sell to considerably 
better advantage than bulk which necessitated the change being made. 

Will you kindly advise if you take any similar action. 

The manager of the Tacoma Exchange, L. M. Daniel, replied on 
August 10 as follows, sending a copy to the Seattle Exchange: 

I am requested to advise you that we concur with you in changing the differentials* 
between bulk and sacked coarse grains from $2.00 to $1.50 per ton, effective immediatel 

The manager of the Seattle Exchange, F. R. Hanlon, replied on 
August 12 to Air. McCarl's letter of August 8 as follows: 

Our Grain Committee today decided to change the present differential between 
bulk and sacked coarse grains from $2.00 to $1.50 per ton of 2,000 pounds. 

Section 9. Active competition in selling for export. 

While, as indicated above, domestic exporters and fobbers in cer* 
tain sections entered into agreements on prices and discoimts in 
buying wheat, there seems to have been active competition among 
the same exporters and fobbers in selling to foreign buyers, especially 
since Mav 31, 1920, when the wheat trade in the United States was 
decontrolled. In other woiJs, the price agreements on wheat 
which existed in 1921 did not increase the price paid by the foreign 
buyer but, instead, depressed still further tne prices paid to farmers 
in the Kansas City territory and in the Pacific Jforthwest. 

In the case of wheat there is httle opportunity for a successful price 
agreement on sales to foreign buyers, because (1) a high proportion of 
the grain exported from the United States is handled oy foreign com- 
panies with American branches and by American compames con- 
trolled by foreign interests; (2) these foreign buyers have branches 
in every important wheat-exporting coimtry, and under normal ship- 
ping conditions purchases are quickly shifted from one country to 
another, particularly from the United States to Canada; (3) the inter- ' 
company relationship between strictly American concerns is rela- 
tively small. 

In 1921 two foreign houses.having branches in the important wheat- 
exporting countries of the world exported more than 25 per cent of 
the total quantity of wheat shipped from the United States, while 14 
foreign-controUea companies, several of whom have buying branches 
in large wheat-exporting countries, handled 39 per cent of its total.* 
These foreign houses maintained branches in the important markets 
of Europe and in India, Australia, Argentina, Uruguay, Canada, 
and the United States. 

There is practically always an opportunity for a foreign buyer 
to purchase wheat in several different coxmtries, and in maSng pur- 
chases in the United States these large f orei^ houses are guioea by 
the market conditions in other countries. For example, tmder date 

• Federal Tnde Coxnmisslon, Methods and OpentioDS of Qxain Szporten, Vd. I, p. 68. 
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of March 7, 1921, the London office of Samuel Sanday A Co. wrote 
its New York office m part as follows: 

Wheat. — We have your letter of the 17th February but our acknowledgment Ib 
delayed ae there has not been a New York mail for over a week. We have just re- 
ceived your letter of the 24lJli by the "AQUITANIA" and we appreciate your criti- 
cism of our action in the Greek business. At the time we were very doubtful if we 
would try for this business at all, but we got to know from auth^utic source that the 
Greeks would definitely buy 35,000 tons of Hard Winter Wheat in the Gulf, March 
shipment. 

You cabled us that this quantity would clean up the total available supply at the 
Gulf and the same day we received this infonnation from you we got biulish Place 
(Plate) cables indicating that there was a delay in fixing the export tax.' 

After due consultation, therefore, we decided that it was worth risking a purchase 
at the Gulf. 

Naturally our buying put the market up and we had calculated on this. We had 
also calculated that if we missed the business with Greece you could resell to the firm 
which secured the business. 

Under normal supply and demand conditions there is a constant 
stream of wheat afloat which is destined for a European port. Dur- 
ing certain months of the year the bulk of export shipments originates 
in the United States and Canada and at other times in Argentina 
and AustraUa.' 

The volume of grain purchased by the American branches of foreign 
houses is so large that domestic concerns endeavor to purchase 
cheaply in order to secure their business. For example, on January 
14, 1920, the Chesapeake Export Co. (Inc.), a subsidiary of the J. 
Rosenbaimi Grain (Jo., wrote to this company as follows: 

We had a confidential talk with Simoa today and agam took up the matter of his 
indiscriminate buying when in the market. We told him that if he would not be 
in too much of a hurry and would need anything and would let us know about it, 
we probably could take it up quietly without stirring up the whole country, whereas 
with his present methods, he is raising the prices on himself. Although we do not 
believe we have him fully convinced, we will keep hammering along in this way. 

As a partial result of this talk, Simon came to see the writer alter the close and told 
us to keep it confidential but that he had brought in the interior a round lot of No. 2 
Durum for March 8hi|)ment Galveston at $2.54. Considering his way of acting when 
he told us the price, it seems to us that he paid a little more than this. However, 
he said he would not try to buy this special quality from any broker if we can get it 
for him and we wired you accordingly. 

We hope that you will be able to put some offers before us as we think the successful 
carrying out of our idea in this specific case will convince Simon of the soundness 
pi our arguments and bring about much closer relationship than heretofore. 

Mr. Simon is manager of the New York branch of Louis Drevfus 
& Co. This company was the second largest exporter of wheat 
from United States ports in 1921. 

On the same day, January 14, 1920, a letter was written by Ernest 
Reiner, of the Chesapeake Export Co., to the J. Rosenbaum Grain 
Co., which stated in part: 

Dreyfus also talked as if he were interested a^ain in Wheat, although he said that 
on account of the decline in the exchange he did not buy, or he ou^t to be able to 
buy it at about 15<j5 under the last figures obtained in the market. We advised you 
accordingly and asked you to put some wheat before us and we are still trying to start 
negotiations with $2.52 basis No. 4. 

 *■  I I I ■■III!  I   I . I II I I I am^mmmm^—i^mm  i i i — ^— ^ ^— .— 

• Refers to the tax on export shipments from Argentina. 

7 Broomhall's " Com Trade Year Book/' 1921, p. 109, gives the following approximate dates for the 
arrival of new<crop wheat in European ports of oonaumpuon: January, PadOfic America; Febraary, Ore- 

fon, Walla Walla; March, Argentina, Uruguay; April, Australia; May, Chile: June, Bombay (India), 
Persian Gulf. North Africa; July, Kurrachee (Karachi, India); August, American and Russian winter; 
September, Russian spring, Rumania, Bulgaria; October, American spring; November, Canada. 
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The wheat trade was entirely decontrolled in the United States 
after May 31, 1920; and in a short time competition among exporters 
became very keen. Under date of January 25, 1921, the Chesa- 
peake Export Co. (Inc.) wrote J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. as follows: 

Referring to the 900,000 bus. of wheat which were worked to France. Considering 
that we did not make an offer last night, and at the same time in order to keep the 
Frendi Government posted as to the actual value, so as not to make it too easy for 
certain people to put one over and be ahead of the game, we gave them what we 
consider rock-bottom, cost-price quotations. Simon, in despair, advised us this 
morning that although he oought options yesterday at $1.66, which was 4^ to 
5^ below the close, and had so advised Pans, it seems that Sanday put one over 
and sold the entire lot to the French Government at prices which are fully 
one percent below rock-bottom quotation which we gave, so that unless Sanday 
took a view on the market, having inside information that the British Gov- 
ernment would not buy until March 1st, we can not imagine how they could 
make the sale unless there is something funny about the transaction. Apart from 
this, there are rumors here that Sanday had already filled the order long before the 
Frendi Government asked for an official tender and that the tender was only made 
for bluff purposes. 

On March 11, 1921, Mr. E. S. Rosenbaum wrote Mr. N. F. Nolan, 
of the Terminal Elevator Co., at Kansas City, stating that '^the 
export business is now being worked for an eyelash," and on March 
17, 1921, Mr. E. S. Rosenbaum wrote N. P. Nolan, in part, as follows: 

This export business now is being worked at the closest margin on the crop and 
the only reason we are participating in it at all is that it helps take care of the over- 
head. We can assure you we are not doing our percentage of the business, but I 
would rather do a little smaller volume and be sure that we are right than to go ahead. 

I don't know what has struck Armour, but he is doing an enormous volume of 
export business and where he figures he is going to get off at I do not know. Under- 
stand he paid in Omaha last night and today 22j^ over. Now, he must figure at least 
3^ expense to cover the interest and an outloadmg charge, which would make about 
25}, whidi is practically the price he is selling it at. Sut anybody trying to follow 
Annour is unfathomable. We will have to go and do the business in our own way 
and manner, hoping that sooner or later the margins on which we are now working 
will widen out. 

On August 4, 1921, Mr. E. S. Rosenbaum wrote the Chesapeake 
Export Co., in reference to the Norris Grain Co., as follows: 

It seems that each and every day another exporter takes a chance on this or that. 
Now there is no way in God's green earth that Norris can sell wheat at 9} over and 
buy it in the country today and come out alive; either he is long wheat, which we 
do not believe as he is paying fancy premiums for shipment by August 5th, or he has 
just made up his mind to book a lot of sales with the hope that the market is going 
to break, as well as premiums. In this he may be right, but if we want to specu- 
late we will go into the open pit where we can get in and out on a minute's notice. 

There is, then, practicalljr always an opportunity for these foreign 
buyers to piurchase wheat in several dinerent countries, and when 
they purchase in the United States they are guided by conditions 
in the other wheat markets of the world. It is easily seen, therefore, 
that an agreement on prices by domestic concerns who sell to these 
foreign houses would have Uttle chance of success. 

Section 10. Methods of foreign buyers. 

As already stated, the American branches of foreign houses export 
a consideraole portion of the grain exported from United States 
ports. The volume of business done by some of these companies is 
so large that they keep a '^constant stream'' of grain en route for 
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Europe. Under date of March 22, 1921, tiie London office of Samuel 
Sanday & Co. instructed the New York branch in part as follows : 

We want you to keep up a stream to all our ports and if you see reasonable or early 
freight offered you do not necessarily have to send us a long cable with offers of each 
particular steamer, but use your discretion in keeping up a stream. Of course, car- 
goes can be chartered now so much cheaper than liners that we must try and work 
cargoes whenever possible. 

Samuel Sanday & Co. maintains branch offices in Antwerp, Bel- 

S'lmi; New York; Bombay and Karachi, India; Buenos Aires and 
osario, Argentina; and has connections in Winnipeg, Canada. 
Under date of October 11, 1921, the Canadian representative of 
Samuel Sanday & Co., wrote the New York branch of that company 
in part as follows: 

We have again had a very difficult day; Market opened one cent up and frankly I 
hoped it would have a set-back. There was very large buying at the opening by tiie 
Grain Growers, British Empire and other exporters. I had made up my mind to buy 
h'eely on any decline when in came a cable from I.ondon telling ua to cover aU shorts 
without forcing. This was a most difficult order to fill but I decided to go in without 
delay and we have advised you of a purchase of about 800,000 bushels options and 
sale of 200,000 with Onicago. Since the dose I have had two cables from London 
stating that the level of wheat is reasonable and the other one tellii^ us not to miss 
buying and that they want to keep 100,000 Quarters long and to go on buying the One 
Northern. Tomorrow being a hoUday, we snail no doubt get a direct cable. 

As indicated above, the large foreign houses keep in close touch 
with the wheat market in all of the important exporting countries, 
and information concerning the condition of the market m different 
coimtries is furnished their branches, as shown by the following 
excerpt from a letter, dated November 17, 1921, written by the 
manager of the New York office of Samuel Sanday & Co. to K. B. 
Stoddart & Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg, Canada: 

Our cable ad^ ices are not encouraging and we therefore feel that it was a mistake to 
get bullish on the market. If there is only going to be a hand-to-mouth demand for 
export all thru this winter, it is going to be diff cult to hold up prices here. The news 
from the Argentine is a ery good and they are beginning to press their Wheats at con- 
siderably below our level. The same will be the case with Australia. 

Under date of December 9, 1921, the London office of Samuel 
Sanday & Co. wrote its New York branch in part as follows: 

Wheat. — We feel friendly to the market for the following reasons: — 

1. The level of Wheat seems reasonable. 

2. There is a good demand from India and Japan. 

3. The growing crops do not seem to be abo^ e the average. 

In the Argentine our people report the crop in the South only fair while your Winter 
Wheat crop seems to ha e got a bad start. 

For these reasons we think it ad^ isable to keep a long stock of from 50,000 to 100,000 
quarters * all the time, and in order to adxieve this we ha-v- e told you to buy options 
covering any sales we make. We are afraid our recent option orders have rather 
forced you into the market at the top price of each day and we would probably have 
been better advised to have &riven ypu Duying orders at a decline, however, in the lon^ 
run if one feels Mendly to Wheat it probably pays not to stick at i^ or 1<^ per bushel 
when buying. 

In an address delivered before the Liverpool University depart- 
ment of commerce early in 1921, Mr. Hugh R. Rathbone, who was a 
member of the British Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies, in 
discussing the desirability of decontrolling the wheat trade, stated 
in part: • 



• From 400.000 to 800,000 bushels. 

• Broonhall Com Trade News, li 



Liverpool EdiUon, Feb. 7, 1921, pp. 292-29S. 
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When the Wheat merchant comes down to his office in the morning^, he generally 
finds waitint; for him a number of cables from corresp^dents, or agents, or from his 
own offices in foreign countrieSt quotin^^ the price of wheat or advising the purchase 
of ?rain, or giving: general information. Generally speaking, where the trans- 
actions are large, the freight is arranged in this coimtry and the price therefor that 
is quoted is the price of the Wheat when ready to put on to the steamer. The 
merchant, therefore, has to consider in the prices quoted whether, after he has added 
the cost of the freight and the expenses inciured in discharging and insurance and 
other incidentals, there is any margin left to work upon; another factor of' vital im- 
portance to be considered is exchange — ^this was not so before the war as fluctuations 
then were so small. More often than not, it is impossible to sell the Wheat the moment 
it is bought at anything but a loss, and it very frequently happens, as I have said, 
that a merchant nnds that the price works out at a higher pnce than the Wheat is 
actually worth in his own market. The main reason for this is the saleabllity of the 
Wheat and the fact that bankers are willing to advance mone^r so freely upon it. 
This readiness to finance Wheat residts in large commitments being made by houses 
that have not got unlimited capital or credit and who therefore the moment the demand 
slackens, owing to supplies bemg excessive, are constantly obliged to sell below what 
might be called the market price. It constantly happens for man^ weeks or even 
months at a time that the market price in the consuming country is kept below its 
real intrinsic value owing to these conditions. 

The shipping merchant in deciding upon his policy has to take what is called a 
view of the market, that is to say, he has to decide in his own mind whether he thinks 
the market price is going down or going up. If he has pronounced views, he may 
either buy or sell^ or, if he cannot buy at a price at which he thinks it is safe, maintain 
a masterful inactivity. 

There have been occasions when the Wheat market has declined for many months 
in succession, and at one time, many years ago in the early '90 's of last century, 
Wheat declined for 2i years. My own firm thought early on at that period that a big 
decline was inevitable and adopted the policy of having a book of sales rather than a 
stock of Wheat. We sold Wheat either to millers or speculators either in this country 
or in America, and always had more sold than we had hought. The decline in Wheat 
was a very big one and lasted, as I said, for 2J years. The price in November, 1891, 
was 47/ — ^per quarter, and in June, 1894, 18/ — . If we had not adopted that j)olicy 
of selling first, we might have been ruined. Immense sums were lost by the Com "^ 
Trade but much larger sums were lost by speculators all over the world. The country 
got its supply extraordinarily cheaply at the expense of these speculators, and I do 
not think I am exaggerating when I say that no Wheat that we bought for two years was 
sold except at a loss. We were saved ourselves from any loss, and the consumer 
benefited immensely be getting Wheat below its cost all that time. I do not want 
to appear to be advocating this as the normal condition of things. I am bound to 
say that a good deal of unhappiness and loss resulted from this fall in Wheat, but what 
1 do want to emphasize is, that as long as mankind is fond of speculating in one form 
or another, there is no reason why they should not indulge in speculations in Wheat, 
which may turn out very much to the benefit of the consumer. It must be apparent 
from what I have said, that on a declining market, an immense amount of business 
is done, not only for no profit, but at a heavy loss. Even in times when the market 
remains virtually unchanged or moves within very narrow limits owing to the fact 
that there is, generally speaking, at such times, particularly when Wheat is low in 
price, a great deal of over- trading, it inevitably follows that the consumer gets his 
supplies below cost. The volume of Wheat that is required each week is so lai^e 
that if the members of the Com Trade always made a profit, even though a very small 
one, they would rapidly become very wealthy people; as a matter of fact, the Com 
trade has never been a very wealthy trade, and the reasons for this are what I have 
been endeavouring to describe. There is no such thing as a living wage for Wheat 
merchants. They depend on their brains and on their luck. Their judgment counts 
for a good deal, but it is often discounted by the vagaries of the weather in some part 
of the world or another. Political considerations also often affect markets, wars and 
nimours of wars, of course, immediately have pronounced effects*on such a volatile 
article as Wheat. It is no exaggeration to say that when the Wheat trade was entirely 
free, a very large proportion of the business done each year by those who brought 
^eat from one part oi the world to another, was done at a loss to them but, of course, 

u jn En^jbnd tba word OQCn ilfiilflfls (raio. 
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at a gain to the country. I cannot too strongly empbaaiae this point, because thifl is 
the prime difference that results between uncontrolled trade ana government buying. 

A number of domestic exporters asserted that during the period of 
rapidly declining prices, which began in July, 1920, and continued 
through 1921, certain foreign houses, with branches in the United 
States, sold wheat in Europe for future delivery at prices lower 
than those prevailing at the time the sale was made, and that these 
concerns waited imtil prices had declined still further before they 
purchased the cash wheat to apply on such orders. In other words, 
these foreign buyers '^adoptea the policy of havinga book of sales 
rather than a stock of wheat," as described by Mr. Kathbone as the 
policy of his concern during the heavy decline in prices during the 
early nineties. Such a policy has a decided bear influence upon 
export prices. 

The commission endeavored to ascertain whether the concerns 
alleged to have '^adopted the policy of having a book of sales rather 
than a stock of wheat" actually sold short, but was unable to deter- 
mine whether such was the case, because these concerns did not 
have complete records of their sales in this coimtiy. 



Chapter IV. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC DEMAND AND GRAIN EXPORTS. 

Section 1. World imports and exports. 

As shown in Volume I, breadstuffs supplied 12 per cent of the 
total value of all exports from the United States lor the 12-year 

i period ending with 1921. This proportion fluctuated considerably 
or diJBFerent years, the minimum bemg 6 per cent in 1910 and the 
maximum 17 per cent in 1921. Five grains — viz, wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, and com — ^furnished 90 per cent of the total value of all bread- 
stuffs for the period 1910-1921,* consequently the discussion of prices 
in this volume has been limited to those grams, and, as the quantity 
and value of wheat exports CTeatly exceeded those of any other 
grain, particular attention has oeen given to the movement of wheat 
prices. 

As stated in the preamble to the Senate resolution, there was '^ a 
record volume of exports of grain from the United States'' during 
the period 191^1922. The volume of exports was J)articularly 
large diuing 1920 and 1921, but in spite of this record export demand 
gram prices experienced an unprecedented decline. In order to studj 
the course of prices intelligently during the period 1919-1922 it is 
necessary to present an analysis of the exports of grain from this 
country, and to consider supply and demand conditions throughout 
the world. As our wheat exports are normally much more important 
than our exports of other grains, the following discussion is largely 
confined to that commodity. 

During the five-year period 1909-1913 Russia exported larger 
quantities of wheat than any other country and the United States 
ranked second. The average quantity exported for those years for 
each of the leading wheat exporting nations was as follows: Russia, 
162,000,000 bushels; the United States, 100,000,000 bushels; Argen- 
tina, 95,000,000 bushels; Canada, 91,000,000 bushels; Rumania, 
52,000,000 bushels; British India, 51,500,000 bushels, and Australia, 
50,000,000 bushels. In that period these seven countries exported 
about 600,000,000 bushels of wheat annually, or 99 per cent of the 
total of 605,000,000 bushels for all exporting coimtnes. Since the 
World War, Russia has not been a factor in me international wheat 
trade, and, particularly in 1919, the production of other European 
nations was much below normal, consequentlv other countries, 
especially the United States and Canada, were called upon to supply 
this deficit. In order to supply the needs of the allied governments 
during the war, farmer^ in Canada and the United States were urged 
to increase the acreage devoted to wheat and as a result the produc- 
tion of wheat in North America during the latter war years was much 
above the pre-war average. The high prices of 1919 and early 1920 
also encouraged a larger production. The average wheat production 

1 Federal Trade Commission, Methods and Operations of Oraln Bzporters, Vol. I, pp. 13 and 14. 
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for the period 1919-1922 was 135,000,000 bushels larger for the United 
States, and about 93,250,000 bushels greater for Canada than for the 
five-year period 1910-1914. These large crops enabled the United 
States and Canada to increase greatly the volume of their exports 
during the early post-war years. The average net exports of wheat 
and flour from tne United States for the period 1919-1921 were 
285,500,000 bushels, while those from Canada were about 140,000,000 
bushels.' 

During the five-year period 1909-1913 the net imports of wheat and 
wheat flour into the principal European countries were approximately 
as follows: The United Kingdom, 215,000,000 bushels; Germany 
70,000,000 bushels; Belgium, 50,000,000 bushels; Italy, 50,000,000 
bushels; France, 35,000,000 bushels; and the Netherlands, 20,000,000 
bushels. Belgium and the Netherlands reexported large Quantities 
to other countries. In this period the net imports of wneat and 
flour for these six nations were about 445,000,000 bushels and the 
total for all European importing countries was about 560,000,000 
bushels. In 1919 the net imports of all importing countries were about 
470,000,000 bushels, but in 1920 theyincreased to 605,000,000 bushels. 
In 1919 the six countries named above had net imports of about 
390,000,000 bushels and in 1920 theyincreased to 475,000,000 bushels.' 

World trade in rye. — Finland, the Netherlands, Norway, Den- 
mark, Belgitim, and Sweden are the large rye importing countries. 
During the five-jrear period 1909-1913 the average net imports of 
^e and rye flour into these countries were approximately as lollows:* 
Finland, 15,425,000 bushels; the Netherlands, 12,150,000 bushels; 
Norway, 10,480,000 bushels; Denmark, 8,285,000 bushels; Belgium, 
5,245,000 bushels; and Sweden, 3,730,000 bushels. The Netherlands 
. also imported 18,870,000 bushels annually largely for reexport to other 
countries. The combined average net imports tor these six countries 
were 55,315,000 bushels, or 65 per cent of the total of 85,075,000 
bushels for all importing countries. 

During the period 1909-1913 Russia furnished 29,690,000 bushels 
of rye exports annually; Germany, 28,050,000 bushels; while, as stated 
above, the Netherlands reexported an average of 18,870,000 bushels. 
In this five-year period the average annual exports of the United 
States were only 855,000 bushels.* Although, as already stated, 
the quantity of rve exported from the United States was very small 
prior to the World War, the inability of rye importing countries to 
secure supplies from Russia and Germany resulted in heavy exports 
during the war and early postwar years. For example, the three- 
year average of the combined exports of rye and rye floiu* from 
the United States was 43,300,000 bushels. 

World trade in barley. — Germany, the United Kingdom, Bel- 

g'um, the Netherlands, France, Norway, and Switzerland import 
rge quantities of barley. During the three-year period 1911-1913 
the average net imports of barley and malt into these countries were 
as follows:* Germany, 152,320,000 bushels; the United Kingdom, 

s See Federal Trade Commissioii, Methods and Oporatians of Grain Exporters, Vol. I, Chap. II; United 
States Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 1921, p. 638; and Report on the Urain Trade of Canada, 1921. 

* United States Department of Amculture YearoooJc, 1921, p. 538. 

< United States Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 1921. p. 566. 

* United States Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 19^1. p. 666; and Federal Trade Caininissiao» 
Methods and Operations of Grain Exporters, Vol. I, pp. 6 and *• 

* Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1921, p. 558. 
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50,795,000 bushels; Belgium, 16,385,000; the Netherlands, 11,575,000; 
France, 6,615,000; Norway, 4,335,000; and Switzerland, 4,439,000 
bushels. The Netherlands also imported 29,610,000 bushels annually, 
principally for reexport to other countries. The combined average net 
imports of these seven countries were 246,360,000 bushels, or 98 per 
cent of the total of 250,520,000 bushels for all importing countries. 

During that period Russia furnished 167,485,000 bushels of the net 
exports of barley annually; Austria nearly 17,450,000 bushels; 
British India about 17,000,000 bushels; Rumania, 16,600,000 bushels; 
the United States, 8,400,000 bushels; Canada, 6,500,000 bushels; and 
Algeria, 4,400,000 bushels. 

World trade in oats. — ^The United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, Italy, and Belgium imported large 
quantities of oats during the period 1911-1913. The average net 
imports of oats, including oatmeal, into these countries were approx- 
imately as follows:' The United Kingdom, 63,344,000 bushels; 
France, 30,624,000 bushels; Germany, 10,476,000 bushels; Switzer- 
land, 12,469,000 bushels; Italy, 8,936,000 bushels; Belgimn, 8,786,000 
bushels; and the Netherlands, 8,087,000 bushels. Both the Nether- 
lands and Germany imported large quantities for reexport. The 
former 33,814,000 bushels and the latter 30,844,000 bushels. The 
combined average net imports for these seven countries were 
142,722,000 bushels, or 91 per cent of the total net imports of 
156,859,000 bushels for the principal importing countries. 

During that three-vear period Russia furnished about 63,636,000 
bushels of the worlds net exports of oats; Argentina, 52,700,000 
bushels; Canada, 16,466,000 bushels; Rumania, 9,936,000 bushels; 
and the United States, 7,035,000 bushels; while, as stated above, 
the Netherlands and Germany together reexported about 65,000,000 
bushels. 

World trade in corn. — ^During the five-year period 1909-1913 
the average net imports of com into the 10 largest corn importing 
countries were as follows: * The United Kingdom,82,880,000 bushels; 
Germany, 32,159,000 bushels; the Netherlands, 20,830,000 bushels; 
France, 18,626,000 bushels; Belgiimi, 17,671,000 bushels; Italy, 
14,689,000 bushels; Austria-Hungary, 13,609,000 bushels; Denmark, 
11,434,000 bushels; Canada, 10,604,000 bushels; and Spain, 9,731,000 
bushels. The pre-war average annual net imports of these 10 coun- 
tries were 232,233,000 bushels, or 94 per cent of the total of 247,895,000 
bushels for all importing countries. 

During this five-year period 1909-1913 not quite one half (47 per 
cent) of the annual average demand for com was supplied by Argen- 
tina, which country averaged 115,747,000 bushels, while the average 
exports of the United States were 43,828,000 bushels; Rumania, 
38,790,000 bushels; and Russia, 29,699,000 bushels. Belgium and 
the Netherlands reexported approximately one-third of their respec- 
tive imports. In the period 1919-1922 ilussia was not a factor in 
the export com trade and Rumanian com exports were much smaller 
than in pre-war years. 

"* United States Department of Ai^ricultare Yearbook, 1921, p. 551. 

• United States Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 1921, p. 519; and alao Federal Trade Commission, 
Kethodsand Operations of Grain Exporters, pp. 11 and 12 
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Section 2. Areas in the United States in whiob export wbeat is grown. 

As shown in Volume I, the larger part of the wheat exported from 
the United States in recent years was hard red winter wheat.' The 
Department of Agriculture found that in 1919 some wheat of this 
class was sown in 28 of the 48 states. Appendix Table 14, page 239, 
shows the total acreage devoted to wheat in 1919 and the per cent 
of the total and the proportion of the dUBferent classes of wheat grown 
in each State. While the acreage of hard red winter wheat is very 
widely distributed throughout the United States, the Department 
of Agriculture statistics show that the acreage of only nine States 
exceeded 1 per cent of the total.^® Indeed, 43 per cent of the entire 
acreage of tnis kind of wheat was sown in one State — Kansas — 16 per 
cent was sown in Nebraska, and 15 per cent in Oklahoma. These 
three States may, therefore, be expected to produce imder ordinary 
conditions from 70 to 80 per cent of our entire supply of hard red 
winter wheat. Not far from half the remaining acreage lies alon^ 
the direct line of transportation from this area of concentrated 
acreage to the Chicago market, namely, in the States of Missouri, 
Iowa, and Illinois. 

The importance of this export market to the Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Nebraska wheat farmers during these years of heavy export 
was greater, apparently, than for farmers in other States. Accord- 
ing to the best available estimates, over 85 per cent of the Kansas 
and Nebraska wheat acreage in 1919 was sown to hard red winter 
wheat, while the estimate for Oklahoma was 75 per cent. Hard 
red winter wheat does not constitute nearly so large a proportion 
of the total wheat grown throughout the States of Missouri, Iowa, 
and Illinois as in the three States referred to above, yet its relative 
importance is probably nearly, if not quite as great, in the northern 
Missouri, soutnem Iowa, and central Illinois counties which are 
traversed by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 

The map on the opposite page has been introduced to show still 
more exactly the concentration of areas within which large sur- 
pluses of the different classes of wheat are grown. No other method 
would make so clear the relatively small area occupied by farmers 
to whom the margin between the farm and export prices of wheat 
is of vital importance. The map shows . even more vividly the 
special importance of that margin to Kansas farmers as a group, 
as practically the entire State is embraced within the concentrated 
acreage area of hard red winter wheat. A few southeastern counties, 
where the hard red winter wheat can not be grown to such advantage, 
faU within the soft winter wheat concentrated acreage, and a few 
other counties on the western edge of the State do not produce any 
considerable quantity of wheat. To the farmers of southern 
Nebraska and western Oklahoma the problems of thepresent inves- 
tigation are quite as important as they are to the Kansas farmer. 
A few counties in northeastern Colorado and in the Texas Panhandle 
are also included in the area, which embraces 75 per cent of the hard 
red winter wheat acreage. 

" Federal Trade Commission, Methods and Operations of Grain Exporters. Vol. I, p. 18. 
10 Based on estimates reported to the office ol cereal investigations. United States nepartmeat of Aol 
culture. 
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Soft red winter wheat ranked next to hard red winter wheat in 
the export market during 1920 and 1921. Its acreage is by no means 
so concentrated as that of hard red winter wheat. Nevertheless, 
the Department of Agriculture found that practically one-half of 
the enture acreage sown in 1919 was grown in the four States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, their respective percentages 
of the 1919 acreage being 11, 11, 10, and 17. In Ohio, and also in 
Indiana, other wheats are of relatively little importance, as about 
95 per cent of the acreage of these States is devoted to soft red winter 
wheat alone. The situation is similar in Missouri, where the estimates 
for this wheat include 85 per cent of the State's total wheat acreage. 
In Illinois, on the contrary, the soft red winter wheat gives way to the 
hard wheats in the northern half of the State, but a little over half, 
or 57 per cent of the State's wheat acreage in 1919, was found to be 
soft wmter wheat. 

The map shows that the heavy belt of soft red winter wheat acreage 
starting in northeastern Oklahoma and southeastern Kansas stretches 
a little north of east, entirely across the States of Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio. It is important to note from the point of view 
of surplus wheat for export, that 7 per cent of the soft red winter wheat 
acreage was found in Kansas and 5 per cent in Oklahoma, in spite of 
the relatively small importance of soft as compared with hard wheat 
in those States. To illustrate, Kansas iises only 13 per cent of its 
entire wheat acreage to get the above rating of 7 per cent in the soft 
red wheat acreage, but Pennsylvania which has soft red winter 
wheat fields scattered nearly all over the State, and which produces 
no wheat of any consequence except soft red winter, was credited 
with only 6 per cent. It follows that while the margin between 
farm prices and export prices is of prime importance to wheat farmers 
in northeastern Oklahoma and southeastern Kansas, and to those 
occupying the heavily planted strip stretching across the four States 
to the east, it probably has much less interest to Pennsylvania wheat 
producers. 

Hard red spring and durum wheat exports taken together probably 
sometimes constitute a larger part of our exports than the soft 
red winter. Their acreage is practically as concentrated as that of 
hard red winter. Thirty-eight per cent of the hard red spring and 62 

Eer cent of the durum wneat acreage were grown in one State — North 
Dakota. Nearly 80 per cent of the hard red spring acreage was 
found in the three States of Minnesota, North Dakota, and South. 
Dakota, while 5 per cent more was just across the line in north- 
eastern Montana. South Dakota had 16 per cent of the durum 
wheat acreage, Montana 6 per cent, and Nebraska 5 per cent. The 
map shows that the area of concentration for these two classes 
largely overlaps, and with the large substitution of durum for hard 
red spring wheat since 1919 it is not improbable that in the Dakotas, 
at least, the areas are now practically identical. The map suggests 
the importance of the Red ICiver Valley in our hard red spring wneat 
production. 

The relative importance of white wheats in the export trade in 
years when total exports approach a minimum is shown later. (See 
page 117.) The fact that they can sometimes be bought at a price 
sufficiently below the world market to warrant their exportation in 
considerable quantities when prices in other parts of the coimtry 
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make such transactions unprofitable is explained by the concentra- 
tion of their acreage on the Pacific coast. Seventy-five per cent of 
the common white and 93 per cent of the white club are grown in 
Washington, California, Oregon, and Idaho; the States ranking in the 
order given. Washington probably produces about one-third of the 
entire crop of both kinds of wheat. Most of the wheat grown in these 
States is m the valleys of the Columbia, the Snake, and the Sacra- 
mento Rivers. 

Section 3. Export demand for the principal grains. 

Wheat exports and imports. — ^The quantity and value of ex- 
ports is much larger for wheat than for any other grain. During 
the post-war period 1919-1921 the quantity of wheat exported from 
the United States was unusually large, the average for those three 
calendar years being 193,000,000 bushels, while the combined total 
for wheat and flour was equivalent to over 285.000,000 bushels. 
Exports of wheat and flour constitute an important lactor in demand. 
For example, the quantity exported during the calendar years 1919- 
1921 was equivalent to about 27 to 41 per cent of the wheat crop 
harvested in those years, while for the nscal years ending June 30, 
1920-1922, the proportion ranged from 22 to 35 per cent. In the 
calendar year 1922 the net exports of both wheat and flour were 
much smaller than for any of the other post-war years. The net 
exports of wheat were 142,857,000 bushels and of wheat and flour 
combined 207,676,000 bushels. 

Imports of wheat were small in 1919 but very lai^e in the latter 
part of 1920 and in the earlv months of 1921. After the emergency 
tariff law, which placed a auty of 35 cents per bushel upon wheat 
imports, became effective, the latter part of May, 1921, the importa- 
tion of wheat practically ceased for a period of five months, but, be- 
g|inning in November, 1921, and continuing through 1922, con- 
siderable quantities of Canadian wheat were miported by domestic 
flour milling concerns. 

The following table shows the exports, imports, and net exports of 
wheat and of wheat flour, and the net exports of wheat and flour 
combined, by months, for the period 1919-1922: 

Table 6. — QtumtUy ofimportSy exports, and net exports of wheat and flow, 1919-1922} 

[In thousands of bushels.] 



Date. 



Wheat. 



1919 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augu<^ 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 



Exports.* 



0,94S 

5,992 
10,208 
17,338 
14,028 
16,391 

5,834 
12,941 
17,089 
13,781 
15,116 

9,520 



148,181 



Imports. 



796 

421 

382 

1,050 

1,527 

1,897 

380 

29 

143 

569 

408 

309 



7,911 



Net 
exports. 



9,147 

5,571 

9,826 

16,288 

12,501 

14,494 

5,454 

12,912 

16,946 

13,212 

14,708 

9,211 



140,270 



Wheat floor.' 



Exports.* 



13,160 

9,851 

10,106 

13,791 

12,280 

16,262 

7,790 

7^370 

7,983 

7,292 

8,279 

5,908 



119,072 



Imports. 



10 
2 
3 
3 

11 
8 
8 
4 
2 
4 
6 

17 



76 



Net 
exports. 



12,150 

9,849 

10,104 

13,789 

12,260 

16,254 

7,782 

7,366 

7,981 

7,288 

8,274 

5,891 



118,997 



Wheat 
and flour. 



Net 
experts. 



21,297 
15,420 
19,930 
30,077 
24,7ro 
30,748 
13,236 
20,278 
24,027 

ao,fioo 

22,982 
15,108 



250,287 



1 From Monthly Summary of Forelen Commeroe of the United States, Department otCommeroe. 

2 Flour reduced to its eqmvalent in Dusbels of wheat on fbt basis of A A busbds per baireL 
* Includes reexports. 
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Tablx 6. — QwmtUyqf imports, ixporU, and nei exports of wheat andJlouVy 1919-19Bt — 

Gontinued. 

Hb thousands of bushels.] 



Date. 



1020. 

January 

February 

March... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aumist 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

1021. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Au^niHt 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Tota 

1022. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 



Wheat. 



Exports. 



8,480 

4,0)8 

6,039 

4,176 

10,864 

12,846 

23,9)8 

27,604 

30,771 

36,803 

26,086 

26,037 



218,321 



21,380 
18,470 
14,673 
18,100 
25,075 
25,254 
24,845 
58,537 

18,206 
13,056 
10,451 



280,700 



10,038 

5.576 

7,645 

4,856 

0,366 

14,006 

14,053 

33,703 

25,987 

18,334 

10,577 

0,677 



164,717 



Imports. 



756 

535 

665 

228 

475 

28^ 

100 

365 

1,842 

0,802 

9,523 

11,235 



35,800 



4,605 

4,403 

2,671 

4 565 

1,902 

90 

714 

240 

81 

878 

1,185 

2,052 



23,286 



3,120 

•199 

2,673 

483 
1,231 
1,610 
3,071 
1,151 

783 
1,784 
3,175 
2,581 



21,860 



Net 
exi>orts. 



7,724 

4,408 

6,274 

3,948 

10,389 

12,563 

23,738 

27,329 

28,929 

26,001 

16,512 

14,702 



182,512 



16,884 
14,067 
12,002 
13,634 
24,073 
25,164 
24,131 
58,297 
30,763 
17,328 
12,771 
8,399 



257,513 



6,918 

5,377 

4,972 

4,373 

8,135 

12,396 

11,882 

32,552 

25,204 

16, .^50 

7,402 

7,096 



142,857 



Wheat flour. 



Exports. 



3,794 
6,643 
9,951 
9,546 

15,024 
8,912 

10,818 
4,980 
4,224 
7,233 
4,955 
4,284 



89,364 



5,796 
4,655 
6,239 
7,177 
5,706 
6,949 
5,580 
8,433 
8,116 
7,007 
5,608 
4,563 



75,829 



4,945 
5,414 
6,886 
5,590 
4,919 
4,194 
4,146 
5,261 
5,852 
6,796 
7^005 
6,766 



67,754 



ImpOTts. 



131 

123 

52 

99 

94 

176 

119 

80 

66 

735 

907 

1,021 



3,603 



992 

910 

785 

535 

216 

28 

10 

17 

16 

206 

372 

260 



4,347 



529 
288 
250 
275 
276 
287 
206 
183 
188 
40 
183 
230 



2,935 



Net 
exports. 



3,663 
5,520 
9,899 
9,447 

14,930 
8,736 

10,699 
4,900 
4,158 
6,498 
4,048 
3,263 



85,761 



4,804 
3,745 
5,454 
6,642 
5,490 
6,921 
5,570 
8,416 
8,100 
6,801 
5,236 
4,303 



71,482 



4,416 
5,126 
6,616 
5,315 
4,643 
3,907 
3,940 
5,078 
5,664 
6,766 
6,822 
6,536 



64,819 



Wheat 
and flour. 



Net 
ext)orts. 



11,387 
9,923 
16,173 
13,395 
25,319 
21,299 
34,437 
32,229 
33,087 
32,499 
20,560 
17,965 



268,273 



21,688 
17,812 
17,456 
20,276 
29,563 
32,085 
29,701 
66,713 
38,863 
24,129 
18,007 
12,702 



328,995 



11,334 
10,503 
11,588 
9,688 
12,778 
16,303 
15,822 
37,630 
30,868 
23,306 
14,224 
13,632 



207,676 



The quantity of wheat exported was large in every month of 1919 
excepting February and July. April and September show the 
heaviest shipments. Imports were fairly large from April to June, 
inclusive; in fact, more than half of the year's total was imported 
during these months. Flour exports were very large during the 
first SIX months of 1919; indeed, exports of flour were practically 
equal to foreign shipments of wheat for that period. Flour exports, 
although still lai^e, were considerably smaller the last half of the 
year. For the entire year 1919 flour exports were 45 per cent of 
the combined total for wheat and flour. The quantity of flour 
imported was negligible in 1919 but in 1920 it was equivalent to 
3,600,000 bushels of wheat. 

The exportation of wheat was comparatively small the first four 
months of 1920, but beginning in May, shipments were very large 
throughout the remainder of the year. Imports were small until 
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the new Canadian crop began to be marketed in September, wMe 
from September to the end of the year over 32,000,000 bushels were 
imported. This miprecedented heavy importation of wheat was the 
result of the depreciation of Canadian exchange and of the excellent 
quality of the Canadian crop. When the heavy importation be^an 
tne Canadian dollar was at a discount of from 8 to 10 cents, and it 
was profitable for the flour miller in the United States to import 
wheat, as prices in Canada were lower than in the United States 
when the exchange value of the Canadian dollar is taken into ac- 
count. The heavy purchases in Canada tended to narrow or even 
eliminate entirely the price difference, but as stated in a former 
report — " 

* * * millers continued buying for the sake of getting the quality represented 
by the Canadian wheat. A comparison derived from the records of a Minneapolis 
mill and ^lade on the basis of No. 1 dark northern shows during September a 5 tolO 
cent lower price for Canadian than for our own Northwestern spring wheat. This 
difference declined duringv the first half of October. During the last half the Cana- 
dian wheat showed a price at Minneapolis somewhat above the Northwestern wheat 
on a basis as nearly afl possible the same for the two. Another miller states that Cana- 
dian wheat was at finst 10 cents a bushel lower than American wheat, but is now on a 
parity with the latter. As a result of these changes in the spread between Canadian 
and American prices,' the largest miller in Minneapolis stopped buying Canadian 
wheat. This miller states that from September 1 to October 6 Canadian wheat was 
cheaper per bushel and besides showed a better yield of flour. 

Evidently the superior quaUty of the 1920 Canadian crop alone 
was sufficient to induce miners in the United States to import it, as 
almost 30 per cent of the total importation for 1920 was received in 
December and imports continued large during the first quarter of 
1921, although the Canadian wheat was no longer cheaper. 

The heavy export movement of wheat which began in May, 1920, 
continued throughout the entire calendar year of 1921. The total 
domestic exports of wheat alone were nearly 281,000,000 bushels in 
1921, as compared with 218,000,000 bushels the previous year, while 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, the enormous total of 294,000,- 
000 bushels was shipped overseas. The record for a single month 
was for August, 1921, when 58,500,000 bushels were exported. 
During this calendar year of unprecedented volume of wheat exports 
the quantity of imports was also quite laige, being about 23,300,000 
bushels. As already stated, the emergency tariff bill, imposing a 
duty of 35 cents per bushel upon wheat imports, was signed on May 
27, 1921. More than 18,000,000 of the 23,300,000 bushels were im- 
ported during the first five months of the year, during which time 
there was no duty on wheat, but in November and December over 
3,000,000 bushels were imported, notwithstanding the 35-cent duty;" 
and again in 1922 about 21,900,000 bushels were imported. This 
indicates that millers in the United States are willing to pay a sub- 
stantial premium for limited quantities of Canadian wheat. 

The quantity of flour exported was about 15 per cent smaller in 
1921 than for the preceding year, while imports were considerably 
larger. The export movement of flour was quite uniform throughout 
the year. The net exportation of flour was equivalent to about 
21 per cent of the combined quantity of wheat and flour exports for 

" Federal Trade Commission, Wbeat Prices for the 1920 Crop, p. 28. 
M The duty was reduced to 30 ocnts per bushel effective Sept. 22, 1022. 
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1921, as compared with 32 per cent the year before and 31 per cent 
in 1922. 

Rye exports. — Prior to the World War the quantity of rye 
exported from this country was small, but beginning with 1914 there 
was a rapid increase, which continued through the calendar year of 
1920, when nearly 60,000,000 bushels were exported. 

In the five-year period 1909-1913 the average annual exports of 
the United Stat-es were only 855,000 bushels." The three-year aver- 
age of the combined totals of rye and rye flour exported for the 
period 1918-1921 was almost 43,300,000 bushels, while for the crop 
veara ending June 30, 1920-1922, the average was about 39,700,000 
bushels. Eluring this three-year period the combined exports of rye 
and ryeflour for the calendar years were equivalent to from 52 to 98 per 
cent and for the fiscal years from 52 to 78 per cent of the cropm " 
harvested in those years. 

The following table shows the quantity of rye and rye flour exported 
from the Unittwl States in bushels, by months, for the period 1919- 
1922: 

Table?. — Quantity of exporli of rye and ryeflour, 1919~]9tt.^ 
[In thouauids of bushels.] ' 



Date. 


Rye 
oiporti. 


Rye 

flout' 
eipom. 


Rye and 
rye Boor 
exports. 


Date. 


Rye 

eipcMs. 


experts. 


eipocW. 


IBIO. 


1,201 
3; 739 

'■i 

1,143 

2,420 


i 
'1 

118 


1.20e 
i,eio 

is 

3,U2 

i;T70 
2.513 


1921. 


JS 

3,080 
1,713 
1970 
'681 
1,969 


i 

10 


i^ 














if 


















i 


















1,97S 




ToWi 


Total 


32,898 ! 7,598 


'40,494 


29, SI! 


334 


30.148 


1920. 


2,029 

11 

li 

2,896 


1 
1 
1 


i 

10,280 
VMS 


£^483 
4 953 
2; 789 

i 

3,783 


2S 

i 

i 




















^S 














































Total 




Total 


B7,071 


2,1S2 


»,2M 


17,480 


Ml 


47,S11 



> From Monthly SummHri' of For 



Commerce of the United States, Department d( Commerce. 



ithlv SummorT of ForelEn Come 
iced to its Bquivalent In Bushels 

The quantity of rye exported from the United States was large 
throughout the period 1919-1922; in fact; a larger proportion of the 
rye crop of this country was exported during that period than of 
any other grain. During the first three post-war years the exports 
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from January to June were considerably heavier than for the last 
six months of these years. The quantity of rye flour exported wm 
large in 1919, while there was a marked decline in 1920 and insigni- 
ficant exports in 1921. Durino^ the firat six months of 1922, 17,660,000 
bushels of rye and the equivalent of about 17,740,000 bushels of rve 
and rye flour was shipped overseas, and over 30,000 bushels in the 
last half. 

Barley exports. — Exports of bariey malt and barley flour were 
quite important prior to the World War, and as in the case of rye 
thev increased rapidly during the war period. Exports of barley 
malt and barley flour during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
absorbed 23 per cent of the 1919 crop, about 14 per cent the following 
year, and 18 per cent for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. During 
the three-year period 1919-1921 the average quantity exported in 
the grain was 27,100,000 bushels, and the combined average for 
br-rley; malt and barley flour was about 34,575,000 bushels. The 
quantity of barley flour exported was not large and no imports were 
reported for barley, malt, or barley 5010*. The following table shows 
the quantity of barley, malt, and barley flour exported from the 
United States, by months, during the period 1919-1922: 

Table 8.^— Qtwn^^y of exports of barley j malt, and barley flour , 1919-1922,^ 

{TLousands of bushels.] 



Bate. 


Barley 
exports. 


Barley 

flour' 

exports. 


Malt« 
exports. 


Total. 


Date. 


Barley 
exports. 


Barley 

flour* 

exports. 


Malt 4 
exports. 


Total 


1919. 
January 


933 
7 
1,841 
3,130 
4,825 
6,046 
5,464 
6,468 
4,498 
2,482 
1,484 

434 


107 

446 

' 240 

330 

47 

28 

25 

46 

13 

101 

(•) 

(•) 


181 

140 

621 

627 

785 

1,115 

1,382 

965 

1,220 

1,187 

449 

560 


1,221 
592 
2,610 
4,087 
6,658 
7,189 
6,871 
7,480 
6,731 
3,770 
l,a33 
994 


1921. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 


2,991 

1,325 

1,567 

631 

458 

1,372 

2,108 

4,602 

6,357 

2,082 

2,511 

830 




Lfiei 
1,202 
660 
897 
536 
728 
832 
833 
497 
396 
281 
210 


4,552 


February 




2.527 


March 




2,128 


April 

May 




1,028 






June 


June 

July 




2,097 
^940 
6.435 


July 




August 


Auctist 

September... 

October 

November. . . 
December. . . 

Total.... 

1922. 

January 

February — 

March 

April 

May 




September... 




6,854 
2.478 


October 




November. . . 




2,792 
1,040 


December... 










Total.... 


37,612 


1,392 


9,132 


48, 136 


25,834 




8,031 


33,865 


1920. 

January 

February — 

March 

April 

Mhy 


1,264 

954 

1,443 

887 

035 

557 

1,013 

2,377 

2,066 

2,515 

1,6«3 

2,520 


(») 
(») 
(«) 


411 
346 
477 
249 
353 
214 
176 
181 
262 
]93 
375 
627 


1,675 
1,300 
1,920 
1,136 
988 
771 
1,189 
2,658 
2,328 

2,7as 

1,998 
3,147 


385 

464 

836 

1,002 

1,015 

1,15? 

2,619 

2,086 

3,671 

2,940 

1,663 

762 


36 

1 
1 

(t) 

• 


198 
176 
629 
360 
344 
486 
600 
414 
292 
386 
227 
617 


619 
641 
1,365 
1,362 
1,359 
1,638 
3,019 
2600 
3,963 
3,32J 
1,790 
1,379 


June 




June 

July... 


July 


(») 


August 


August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December. . . 

Totid.... 


(«) 


September... 




October 


• 


November. . . 




December. . . 








Total.... 


17,854 


(«) 


8,864 


21,718 


18,395 


38 


4,528 


22,961 



' Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, Department of Commeroe. 
s Flour reduced to its equivalent in bushels of barley on the basis oi5.44 bushels per bairaL 
i Less than 1,000 bushels. *«»«». 

< Malt reduced to its equivalent in bushels of barley on the basis of 1.1 bushels of barley to 1 bushel of malt. 

The exportation of barlev and barley products was lai^e in aU but 
three months of 1919, and it was particularly heavy from April to 
September, inclusive, when 37,000,000 bushels, or 77 per cent of that 
year's total, were exported. During the first six months of 1920 less 
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than 8|000,000 btishels were shipped overseas, while the last half of 
that year the quantity exported was nearly double that of the pre- 
ceding six months. The neavier shipments which began in July, 
1920, continued through March, 1921; April and May had small 
totals; while fix)m June throughout the remainder of the year the 
quantity exported monthly was quite large and beginning with 
March, 1922, exports were a^ain quite heavy. 

In 1919 the exports of oarley flour were equivalent to about 
1,400,000 bushels of barley in the grain. In 1920 the quantity of 
barley flour exported was very small, while none at all was reported 
during 1921. omall exports of barley flour were made during the 
first naif of 1922. Malt exports were particularly large in 1919 
and 1921. 

Oats exports and imports. — Exports of oats were small for the 
years immediately preceding the World War, but became very large 
during the War penod. The quantity exported in 1919 was la^e, 
but in the two following years there was a marked decline, 'flie 
proportion of the oats crop exported has never been large. Since 
1918 the largest proportion of net exports to each year's crop was 3.2 
per cent. Exports of oatmeal and rolled oats increased rapidly dur- 
mg the period^ and, while they show a large decline during the last 
three years, the 1921 total was 57 per cent larger than the quantity 
exported in the grain. The quantity of oats imported was not large 
but during the period 1919-1922 it fluctuated greatly from year to 
year. The average for the period 1919-1921 was about 3,635,000 
bushels. The bulk of the oats production — probably 70 per cent — 
is consumed on the farms." 

The following table shows the quantity of exports, imports, and 
net exports of oats, oatmeal, land rolled oats, hy months, for the 
period 1919-1922. 

Tablb 9. — Quantity of imports, exports, and net exports of oats, oatmeal, and rolled 

oaU, 1919-1922 fl 

[In thousands of bushels.] 



Data. 



1919. 

January 

February. - 

Harch 

April 

Kay 

June 

July 

August 

Septembor. 

Octooer 

November 

I>ecember 



Oats. 



Exports.^ 



Imports. 



10,144 
5,818 
2,908 
2,071 
3,757 
6,165 
4,334 
4,673 
5,267 
3,905 

.2,820 
3,432 



55,294 



11 

6 

5 

12 

277 

116 

39 

30 

16 

21 

12 

64 



609 



Net 
exports. 



10,133 
5,812 
2,903 
2,059 
3,480 
6,049 
4,295 
4,643 
5,251 
3,884 
2,808 
3,368 



54,685 



Oatmeal 

and rolled 

oats.& 



Exports.c 



904 

769 

310 

976 

700 

596 

1,145 

1,711 

1,854 

1,146 

1,365 

810 



12,276 



Oats, 

oatmeal 

and rolled 

oats. 



Net 
exports. 



11,037 
6,581 
3,213 
3,035 
4,180 
6,645 
5,440 
6,354 
7,105 
5,030 
4,163 
4,178 



66,961 



Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, Departaient of Commerce. 
^Oatmeal and rolled oats reduced to tbeirequivalentin bushels by using the basis of 18 pounds per busbel. 
cindudes reexports over exports. 

« Federal Trade Commission, The Grain Trade, Vol. m, p. 1. 
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Table 9. — Quantity ofimportty exports, and net exports ofoats, oatmeal^ and rolled 

oats, i9J9-i.9:^^— Continued. 



Date. 



1920. 

January 

February 

Ma r f^ 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November, l 

December 

Total 

1921. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

1922. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Novembw 

December 

Total 



Oats. 



Exports. 



1,757 

1,154 

3,105 

1,394 

1,565 

545 

438 

672 

875 

442 

479 

466 



12,887 



404 

212 

99 

100 

151 

2S6 

266 

1,049 

225 

520 

132 

99 



3,493 



Imports. 



311 
410 
722 

876 

2,105 

1,437 

354 

174 

45 

U 

63 

220 



6,728 



Net 
exports. 



1,446 
744 

2,383 
518 

4540 

«892 
79 
498 
830 
431 
416 
246 



6,159 



201 

191 

409 

774 

1,055 

299 

70 

21 

61 

65 

199 

220 



3,565 



203 

21 

«310 

«674 

«904 

«03 

196 
1,028 
164 
455 
4 67 
4 121 



4 72 



114 
240 
2,210 
1,725 
2,687 
6,509 
4,182 
1,777 
4,379 
3,043 
2,614 
332 



184 

198 

244 

218 

126 

127 

82 

56 

37 

7 

9 

11 



29,812 



1,299 



4 70 
42 
1,966 
1,507 
2,561 
6,382 
4,100 
1,721 
4,342 
3,036 
2,605 

321 



28,513 



Oatmeal 

and rolled 
oats. 



Exports. 



444 

459 

237 

74 

136 

120 

68 

52 

101 

354 

720 

897 



8,662 



824 

AAA 

335 

420 
508 
363 
363 
669 
484 
346 
224 
507 



5,491 



424 
210 
507 
332 
446 
647 
480 
544 
524 
724 
792 
621 



6,340 



Oats, 

oatmeal 

and rolled 

oats. 



Net 
exports. 



1,890 

1,203 

2,620 

592 

4404 

4 772 

147 

550 

931 

785 

1,136 

1,143 



9,821 



1,027 



25 

4254 

4396 

300 

5S9 

1,697 

648 

801 

157 

386 



5,419 



354 
252 
2,563 
1,839 
3,007 
7,029 
4,580 
2,265 
4,866 
3,760 
3,397 
942 



34,853 



« Excess of Imports over exports. 

During 1919 the quantity of oats in the grain exported from the 
United States was large, approximately 55,300,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with about 12,900,000 bushels the following year and only 
3,500,000 bushels in 1921. The export demand was light in the first 
half of 1922, although exports for this six months were larger than for 
the entire year of 1921. Imports were small in 1919 but in 1920 were 
sUghtly more than one-hau as large as exports and about 72,000 
bushels in excess of exports in 1921* while the^r were small again in the 
first half of 1922, but larger during the last six months. 

The exports or rolled oats and oatmeal reduced to their grain 
equivalent supphed nearly 20 per cent of the total net exports in 1919 
and over 35 per cent of that total in 1920; in 1921 they were nearly 
60 per cent larger than exports in the grain, while in the first half of 
1922 they were somewhat below the corresponding six months of 1921. 
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Corn exports and imports. — The export d^and has never been 
an important factor in the com market. The Department of Apicul- 
ture estimates that 85.5 per cent of the com crop of the United 
States is fed to stock and poultry, 6.5 per cent is ground by flour 
mills, 3.5 per cent is used tor human food on farms, an(} only 1.5 
per cent is exported." The largest proportion of the com crop ex- 
ported since the World War was for the crop year beginning Novem- 
oer 1, 1920, when the exports were 3.8 per cent of the crop, while in 
the previous year only three-tenths of 1 per cent was exported. The 
average quantity of com exported in the calendar years for the 
four-year period 1919-1922 was 75,810,000 bushels, while the average 
including corn meal was nearly 79,315,000 bushels. The following 
table gives the quantity of exports, imports, and net exports oi 
com and com meal, by months for the period 1919-1922: 



Table 10. — Quantity of imports^ exports^ arid net exports of comf com meal^ and com 

flour, 1919-1922.0, 

[In thousands of bushels.] 



Dftte. 



1919. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

Augu^it 

September 

October J^ 

November 

December 

Total 

1920. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October .• 

November 

Decembo: 

Total... 



Com. 



Exports/ 



1,177 
976 
683 
699 
87S 
912 



745 

1,221 

876 

973 

l,fi26 



11,258 



2,211 

1,791 

1,843 

1,147 

771 

835 

1,146 

781 

953 

1,436 

2,220 

3,560 



18,703 



Imports. 



18 

8 

21 

14 

1,740 

1,854 

1, Voo 

050 
1,950 
1,200 
1,351 

601 



11,213 



408 

157 

140 

292 

238 

937 

2,344 

1,300 

1,066 

608 

129 

166 



7,785 



Net 
exports. 



1,159 

968 

662 

685 

<f862 

<(442 

(11,395 

<{205 

<I738 

d384 

rf378 

925 



46 



1,803 

1,634 

1,703 

855 

533 

<fl02 

41,198 

i519 

4113 

828 

2,100 

3,394 



10,918 



(Tom 

meal and 

com 

floiur.b 



Export8.e 



1,167 
643 
709 
446 
348 
848 
151 
886 
162 
202 
124 
126 



4,810 



109 
134 
150 
190 
221 
308 
143 
512 
150 
629 
838 
685 



3,469 



Com, 
com 
meal, 
and corn 
flour. 



Net 

exports. 



2,326 

1,611 

1,371 

1.131 

cl514 

<I94 

tfl,244 

180 

rf576 

tfl32 

<I254 

1,050 



4,855 



1,912 

1,768 

1,853 

1,046 

764 

206 

<fl,066 

«7 

87 

1,457 

2,488 

3,979 



14,387 



a Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, Department of Commerce. 

t> Com meal and corn flour reduced to its equivalent in bushels oi com on the basis of 4 bushels per barrtl. 

e Includes reexports. 

* Imports exceed exports. 

^ United States Department of Agriculture Yearbooki 1921, p. 165* 
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Table 10. — QiLantity of irmorts^ exports ^ and net exports of com, com meal, and com 

^ flour, 1919-1922— Contmue^. 



Date. 



1921. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

Septembur 

October 

Norem ber 

December 

Total 

1922. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July •... 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Decembtf 

Total 

- 



Coni< 



Exports. 



5,461 

8,m 

13,371 

10,427 

8,535 

11,835 

14,973 

13,652 

18,600 

0,217 

4,542 

10,243 



129,034 



19,233 

22,052 

22,668 

18,485 

10,940 

11,671 

14,270 

12, 170 

9,608 

10,149 

7,621 

4,758 



163,525 



Imports. 



8 

8 

7 

42 

52 

18 

18 

5 

8 

1 

1 

6 



164 



3 

28 

26 

21 

8 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

10 
3 



111 



N0t 
exports. 



5,453 
«,175 
13,364 
10,385 

8,483 
11,817 
14,955 
13,647 
18,597 

9,216 

4,541 
10,237 



128,870 



C«m 

meal and 

com 

flour. 



ExjKirts. 



817 

417 



133 
150 
304 
261 
324 
337 
253 
153 
245 



3,211 



19,230 

22,024 

22,642 

18»464 

10,932 

11,660 

14,267 

12,168 

9,606 

10,148 

7,511 

4,755 



163,414 



204 
202 
268 
332 
392 
134 
125 
155 
161 
162 
201 
186 



2,521 



corn 

meal, 

and com 

floor. 



Net 
exports. 



5,770 

8,593 
13,672 
10,518 

8,642 
12,121 
15,216 
13,971 
18^934 

9,469 

10^482 



132,061 



19,434 

22,226 

22,910 

18,7B6 

11,324 

11,800 

14,392 

12,323 

9,767 

10,310 

7,712 

4,941 



165,935 



The quantity of com exported in 1919 was much smaller than that 
for any other grain, and imports and exports almost balanced. The 
equivalent of 4,800,000 bushels of com was exported as com meal or 
corn flour. Exports increased more than 50 per cent in 1920, while 
imports decreased approximately 30 per cent. The quantity of 
com meal and com flour exported in 1921 was somewhat less than in 
the previous year. The net exports of com and com products were 
about three times larger in 1920 than for 1919, while in 1922 a record 
volume of com was exported from this country. The monthly 
export totals ranged from a maximum of 22,910,000 bushels in 
March to a minimum of 4,941,000 bushels in December. The 
emergency tariflF, which was signed May 27, 1921, imposed a 
duty of 15 cents per bushel upon com, and only 164,000 bushels 
were imported during the entire year. During the first half of 1922 
the volume of com exports was much larger than for any previous 
six-month period. This large movement was largely due to ship- 
ments for tne Russian relief. Imports remained small, while export 
shipments of com meal and com flour were about the average volume. 

Section 4. Principal ports of shipments. 

In this report the term ''export prices" has been used to express 
market value at the port from which the grain is shipped. Informar 
tion as to the relative importance of the principal ports is, therefore, 
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essential. Because of the abnormal conditions caused by, and stiD 
persisting in the world wheat trade on account of the war, a table 
showing the distribution of shipments of domestic exports, by 
coasts, principal ports, and fiscal years, for a 10-year period ending 
June 30, 1914, is presented in Appendix Table 15, page 240. The 
outstanding fact in this table is that for the entire 10-year period 
immediately preceding the war the total exports of wheat were only 
567,798,000 Dushels, which was not much less than twice the 
294,038,000 bushels of domestic exports in the one fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, and about 5,600,000 less than the domestic exports 
during the two-and-a-half -year period ending December 31, 1921. 

PrMominance of Atlantic coast ports in tne wheat-export trade 
prior to the war was the natural consequence of their relative near- 
ness to the great importing countries in Europe and of the east-and- 
west direction of the great lines of rail transportation leading from 
the surplus-wheat-producing States to the Atlantic seaboard. 

The table shows that for the 10 years together practically half 
of the total domestic wheat exports was shipped from Lake ports 
and the Atlantic coast, that the Pacific coast fell somewhat short 
of 25 per cent, and that the exports from the Gulf coast were not 
quite 20 per cent of the total; 

Attention is called elsewhere (see p. 119) to the relative importance 
of shipments from the Pacific coast in years when the total exports 
of wheat approach a minimum. This is well illustrated by the 
export movement of 1905, when total domestic exports from the 
United States were only 4,394,000 bushels, or less tnan 8 per cent 
of exports in the one month of August, 1921. While domestic exports 
from the whole Altantic coast amounted to only 204,000 bushels in 
1905, the shipments from the Pacific ports were 4,038,000 bushels, 
or over 90 per cent of the total. It is interesting to note that nearly 
all of this wheat was sent to Europe (see p. 119). Such price data 
as are available indicate that in the first part of the fiscal year 1905 
wheat prices may have been nearly 50 cents per bushel higher in At- 
lantic coast ports than on the Pacific,*^ while during the latter part of 
that fiscal year this differential decreased rapidly. The fluctuating 
character of our international wheat trade is better realized when one 
takes into accoxmt the fact that in the fiscal year ending Jime 30, 1903, 
two years before this year of minimum exports, the United States 
shipped abroad 114,000,000 bushels of wheat. The decrease in our 
exports in 1905 was due to the increased shipments of other countries. 
Prom the calendar year 1902 to the calendar year 1904 wheat exports 
increased by 60,000,000 bushels from British India, 80,000,000 
bushels from Argentina, 65,000,000 bushels from Russia, and 
30,000,000 bushels from Rumania; and the general trend seemed 
to be to larger exports from other important wheat-producing 
countries, so that in spite of the decreased shipments from the 
United States exports from the surplus-wheat-producing countries 
increased 160,000,000 bushels from the calendar year 1902 to 1905. 

The leadership of New York City among the Atlantic ports during 
the pre-war penod is clearly established. In 1905 and 1911, years of 
small exports, its shipments fell below those of Baltimore, but in all 
other years, excepting 1912, its shipments exceeded those of Baltimore 

>' DcpartnMat ot Agricultim Yearbook, 1907, p. 624. 
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and Philadelphia combined. The table shows no particular difference 
in the relative importance of Philadelphia and Baltimore, while 
exports from Boston were relatively insignificant in all years. Exports 
from Galveston were slightly larger than those from Philadelpma or 
Baltimore, and» those from New Orleans appreciably smaller. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 60 per cent of the New Orleans 
shipments for the entire period was sent out in 1913 and 1914, and 
that the results of this large movement in the last two years gave that 

Sort a higher rank than Galveston in the last half of the period covered 
y the table. 

Exports from San Francisco were relatively insignificant for the 
period, stopping altogether in 1913 and 1914,^* There was a shifting 
of the Pacinc coast wheat exports from Puget Sound ports to the 
Oregon district, which became more marked in the later years. 
Shipments from the lake ports are shown to be very irregular, but 
apparently their relative importance is increasing. 

rassing over the abnormal period of the war, during which condi- 
tions of ocean transportation largely determined the port from which 
shipments should be made, and coming down to the two and a half 
years covered by the present investigation, exports of wheat from the 
different coasts and by the principal ports are shown for the entire 
period and by six-month periods, as well as by fiscal and calendar 
years, in Appendix Table 16, page 241. The remarkable increase 
shown by the export wheat trade in the last year and a half of this 

¥eriod compared with pre-war exports has already been mentioned, 
he first year was, of course, dominated by the persistence of influences 
resulting from the war. Neverthless, the showing made for the 
period as a whole is of decided interest. For example, domestic 
exports from the Atlantic coast during the entire period are only 
slightly over one- third of the total, while during the 10 years before 
the war they were nearly one-half. This change was practically all 
due to the falling off in shipments from New York City. As already 
noted, the quantity of domestic exports for the two and a half years 
and that for the 10 pre-war years were nearly the same; consequently, 
changes in the quantity exported represent very closely changes m 
the relative importance of the ports. Domestic exports from New 
York decreased from 134,000,000 bushels in the earlier years to 76,000,- 
000. bushels in the later period. Compared with this decrease of 
58,000,000 bushels, there was a decrease of onlj 6,000,000 bushels 
for Philadelphia while Baltimore's exports mcreased 5,000,000 
bushels. 

The large decrease in the quantity of wheat exported from New 
York City in 1921 was partly due to the fact that certain foreign 
buyers would not purchase for export from that port, because a 
large shipment made in the summer of 1920, graded as No. 2, contained 
screenings and dirt. A letter dated November 19, 1920, from the 
foreign branch of a large American exporting company stated: 

The German Government is refusing to buy any grain ex New York. When in 
Antwerp and Holland the writer personally saw a sample of a delivery of some 400 
tons recently made at Emden to the German Government certified to be No. 2 wheat, 
but in actual fact nothing but grass seeds, chaff and screenings and dirt. We believe 
that the German Government have received about 1200 tons of this rubbish under 
certificates for wheat during the past month or so. Doubtless the New York Inspec- 



u Some small shipments may have been included io the item " Other jp^da" 
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don Department has all information with regard to this. We feel quite sure that in 
your case sudi trouble could not arise, but the port of New York has got a very bad 
name owing to these disgraceful robberies which have taken place. 

The exports from the Gulf coast, on the other hand, show a most 
remarkable increase. This coast sent out more wheat in the two and 
a half years from July, 1919, to December, 1921, than the Atlantic 
coast had in the 10 pre-war years. Its exports for the two and a 
half years were 269,000,000 bushels, while for the 10 years they had 
been only 108,000,000 bushels. New Orleans did not maintain the 
lead over Galveston shown for the last half of the 10-year period. 
Indeed, for the later period Galveston shows not far from 50 per cent 
larger exports than New Orleans. 

In spite of the showing made in the last half of 1921 for this period 
as a Tiniole the Pacific coast had less than half the importance that 
it had in the pre-war years. Shipments from California have become 
insijgnificant, and those from Washington show a relatively small 
revival from the war-period decline. Oregon, on the other hand, 
exported far more wheat in the 18 months ending December 31, 1921, 
than in any similar period covered by this table. 

The northern border ports had something of the same experience 
as those on the Pacific coast. Their shipments for the two and a half 
years together decreased in relative importance, but in the last six 
months of 1921 they were abnormally large. 

Sectfon 6. Gouiitries ol destinati^ii for wheat exports. 

As the United States normally produces a surplus of wheat for 
export, it is evident that the export price is directly dependent 
upon the demand for wheat in the countries of destination. The 
relative importance of these countries in the export wheat trade of 
the United States imder normal conditions is shown by Appendix 
Table 17, page 242, which gives the quantity of wheat exported to 
the principal importing countries and continents, by fiscal years, 
from 1905 to 1914, inclusive. On account of the reexports from 
one country to another, this table can not be accepted as indicative 
of quantity of United States wheat actually consumed in the different 
countries. 

The table shows that the wheat export trade of the United States 
is important or insignificant, dependent upon whether this country 
has a larger or smaller crop and whether tne European demand for 
wheat from the United otates is large or small. In the decade 
covered Europe absorbed practically 90 per cent of the 568,000,000 
bushels of domestic exports of wheat from this country. The rel- 
ative importance of Europe as a market for our wheat is eqiually 
striking whether our total exports are large or small. Practically 
95 per cent of the 4,000,000 bushels exported in 1905 was shipped 
to Europe and nearly 90 per cent of the 100,000,000 bushels exported 
three years later also went to that continent. Its requirements 
had increased 85,000,000 bushels and those of other countries only 
11,000,000 bushels. In considering the showing of the table in 
regard to trade by continents no account should be taken of exports 
of wheat to other countries in North America, except to recognize 
that probably by far the larger part of it is reexported tlu-ough 

66724'— 23 11 
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Canada to Europe. Of the other continents Asia is the most prom- 
ising customer, although shipments of 6,000,000 bushels to Africa 
in 1908 were larger by a third than any single year's exports shown 
as going to Asia. Taking the 10 years together, exports to that conti- 
nent amounted to 3.6 per cent of the total, and those to Africa to 
only 2.4 per cent, wmle exports to South America and Oceania 
were negligible. 

Turning to the data by countries, it is at once evident that of 
the European countries those grouped around the North Sea were 
in pre-war years the principal customers. Among these the United 
Kingdom easily ranked first, taking for the decade as a whole 39 
per cent of the wheat exported from the United States. On the 
other side of the North Sea the three countries combined had hardly 
as great a proportion — ^Belgimn taking 12 per cent, the Netherlands 
12 per cent, and Germany 11 per cent; but it should be considered 
that Germany received reexports from other countries, especially 
the Netherlands. Taking account of reexports through Canada 
these four North Sea countries during the 10 years absorbed about 
75 per cent of all the wheat exported from the United States. Dur- 
ing the 10-year pre-war period Italy took 6 per cent of our total 
wheat exports and France 5 per cent, while other European countries 
combined received less than 4 per cent. But, as already pointed out, 
it should not be forgotten that some of these countries may have 
purchased considerable quantities of our wheat for reexport to the 
other countries discussed above. 

An interesting comparison of the proportion of the United King- 
dom as compared with that of the countries on the south of the North 
Sea is found in the last four years of the pre-war decade. In 1911 
and 1912, when the total domestic exports for the two years had 
dropped to 54,000,000 bushels, the United Kingdom took 27,000,000 
bushels, its share being 50 per cent of the total, while that of Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Germany combined was less that 25 per cent. 
On the other hand, in 1913 and 1914, with an increase in the total 
to 184,000,000 bushels, 67,000,000 bushels of that increase went 
to the three continental countries and an additional 32,500,000 
bushels to the United Kingdom. The share of the United Kingdom 
was 31 per cent, while that of the other countries was 44 per cent. 

Passing over the war years, during which tune nearly all of the 
wheat exported from the United States was arbitrarily distributed 
amon^ the Allies and neutral countries, and coming down to the two 
and a xialf years covered by the present inquiry, the domestic exports 
of wheat are shown for the more important countries in Appendix 
Table 18, page 243. The distribution of our exports by countries 
is not so satisfactory for this period as for the pre-war period, be- 
cause of the increased shipments to Canada which are included 
under other countries. These Canadian shipments were largely 
for reexport to Europe. If the 23,000,000 bushels exported to that 
country in the last half of 1921 were in very large part reexported 
to the United Kingdom, that country's imports of wheat grown in 
the United States may actually have been 35 per cent of our total 
exports instead of the 21 per cent shown in the table. 

The 9 per cent of total exports shown for Belgium during the two- 
and-a-half-year period, the 6.5 per cent shown for the Netherlands, 
and the 8 per cent shown for Germany, also indicate that these 
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countries are not taking so large a proportion of our wheat exports 
as they did before the war. The remarkable recovery in the exports 
to the Netherlands and Germany is shown by the 22 per cent of the 
total exports sent to these two countries in the calendar year 1921. 
Exports to Bel^um in that year were practically twice as large as 
they had been m any one year in the decade preceding the war and 
those to Germany tnree times as large. 

Probably the most notable fact shown by the table is that exports 
of wheat to Italy in the first half of 1921 exceeded those to the United 
Kingdom by over a million bushels and were over 50 per cent greater 
than they nad been in the last half of 1919. On the other hand, 
the statistics indicate that in the future France will probably re- 
quire httle if any more wheat from the United States than it did 
before the war. 

Section 6. Domestic demand for the principal grains. 

Domestic demand fob wheat. — ^As shown in the preceding sec- 
tions, the United States normally produces more wheat than it 
consimies. The average wheat crop for the 12-year period 1910-1921 
was 788,000,000 bushels; the average net exports of wheat and 
flour for the same years were 191,000,000 bushels; while the average 
domestic consumption, including that used for seeding, was about 
597,000,000 bushels. The quantity of wheat produced, exported, 
and consumed at home varies greatly from year to year. The 
smallest crop during the 12-year period was 621,000,000 bushels in 
1911 and the largest 1,026,000,000 bushels in 1916. The minimum 
annual net exports of wheat and flour for calendar years were 
61,059,000 bushels in 1910 and the maximum 328,995,000 bushels in 
1921. The statistics of the United States census indicate that the 
consumption of wheat by custom and merchant flour mills increased 
considerably from 1909-1919 — in 1909 it was about 503,469,000 and 
in 1919 about 618,668,000 bushels. Beginning with 1914 guite 
accurate annual statistics are available. The totals for merchant 
mills were 545,728,000 bushels in 1914 and 612,562,000 bushels in 
1919. The average annual quantity of wheat groimd by flour mills 
for the eight-year period 1914-1921 was 529,681,000 bushels. The 
following table shows the quantity of wheat ground by flour mills as 
estimated by the Northwestern Miller, by three-month periods, from 
1914-1922: 

Table 11. — Estimated quantity of wheai ground by flour mills in the United States, 

1914^-1922.^ 



Year 


First 
quarter. 


Second 
quarter. 


Third 
quarter. 


Fourth 
quarter. 


Total. 


1914 


BushOs. 
128,016,000 
119,763,000 
138,564,000 
111,271,500 
125,401,500 
129,721,500 
138,870,000 
117,513,000 
128,200,500 


BushOs, 
106,578,000 

96,592,500 
111,231,000 
118,890,000 

90,616,500 
131,139,000 
100,885,500 
112,540,500 
107,383,500 


Bushels, 
141,160,500 
122,314,500 
141,084,000 

86,026,500 
129,276,000 
151,762,500 
121,090,500 
166,036,500 
158,323,500 


Bushels, 
146,349,000 
177,178,500 
148,882,600 
213,844,500 
152,451,000 
182,875,500 
128,677,500 
148,473,000 
160,987,500 


Bushels. 
522,103,500 
515,848,500 
539.761.500 


1915 


1916 


1917 


530,032,500 
497,745,000 
895. 498. 500 


1918 


1919 : 


1920 


489,523,600 
544,563,000 
563,895,000 


1921 '. '".].,.[[["" 


1922 *.:; 


- 



* The Millers Almanack and Year Book, 1923 p. 193. Flour reduced to its equivalent in bushels of wheat 
on the basis of 4.5 bushels per barieL 
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The above statistics were computed from production figures on the 
basis of 4^ bushels of wheat per barrel of flour and, as shown above, 
they are somewhat \mdei the Census reports. As a rule the largest 
consumption occurs in the last three months of the calendar year and 
the next largest from July to September, while the second <juarter of 
the calendar year usually shows the smallest consumption. The 
greatest milling activity occurs during the last half of tne calendar 
year when wheat prices are usually lowest. The largest three months' 
consumption for the entire period occurred in the last quarter of 1917, 
when almost 214,000,000 bushels were ground, while the smallest con- 
sumption was in the preceding three months of the same year when 
only 86,000,000 bushels were groimd. This wide fluctuation in 
domestic milling consiunption has a marked influence on the course of 
wheat prices. The largest consumption of wheat by flour mills for a 
calendar year was in 1919 while the smallest was in 1920. 

The export demand for flom: is an important factor in determining 
the quantity of wheat purchased by the flour-milling industry. Dur- 
ing the 12-year period 1910-1921 the equivalent of 69,000,000 bushels 
of wheat on the average was exported as flour, while for the 8-year 
period for which annutd statistics of flour-mill consumption are avail- 
able the average was almost 80,000,000 bushels, or 15 per cent of the 
total average consumption of flour mills. There was a wide range in 
the proportion of the annual flour production which was exported for 
different years. In 1914 only 10 per cent was exported, while 24 per 
cent was shipped overseas in 1920. 

Domestic demand for rye. — From 1910 to 1913 practically aU 
of the rye produced in the United States was consumed in this coim- 
try, wmle from 1919 to 1922 export shipments exceeded domestic 
consumption. The average rye crop for the 12-year period 1910-1921 
was 53,200,000 bushels. Average net exports, including rye flour 
reduced to grain ecjuivalent, were 16,800,000 bushels, and average 
domestic consumption, including rye used for seed, about 36,400,000 
bushels. Domestic demand was larger prior to 1919 than it has been 
since that time. Beginning with 1919 exports have been large. 

Domestic demand for barley. — ^The domestic demand for barley, 
including that used for seed, took from 74 to 98 per cent of each year's 
barley crop for the period 1910-1921. War demand did not affect 
the export movement of barley to as great an extent as it did that for 
wheat and rye. The average barley crop for the 12-year period 1910- 
1921 was 191,500,000 bushels; the combined average exports of bar- 
ley malt and barley flour for the period 1916-1921 were 29,016,000 
bushels; while the average domestic consumption for the six-year 

Eeriod, including the quantity used for seed, was about 160,720,000 
ushels. 

Domestic demand for oats. — ^The entire oats crop of the United 
States is sometimes required and additional supplies are imported, 
as in 1913, to meet the domestic demand. The proportion of the oats 
crop exported was comparatively small for each year of the 12-year 
penod. The average crop for that period was 1,289,000,000 bushds; 
average net exports, including oatmeal and rolled oats reduced to 
bushels, were 49,400,000 bushels; and domestic consumption, includ- 
ing the quantity used for seeding purposes, was about 1,240,000,000 
bushels. Even xmder the stimulus of war demand the maximum 
proportion of the oats crop exported was only 86.6 per cent, 
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while imports exceeded exports in 1913, and the net exports were 
equid to less than 1 per cent of the crop harvested in four other 
years of the period 1910-1921, consequently domestic demand is the 
dominating factor in determining the price of oats. 

DoMESTio DEMAND FOR CORN. — Under normal conditions practi- 
cally all of the com produced in the United States is required lor do- 
mestic consumption. During the 12-year period 1910-1921 the com 
crop averaged 2,824,000,000 bushels and exports averaged only 
44,300,000 bushels, or 1.6 per cent of the average crop. As already 
stated, the Department of Apiculture estimates that 85.5 per 
cent of the domestic com crop is fed to stock, that 6.5 per cent is 
ground in merchant flour mills, that 3.5 per cent is used for human 
Food on farms, and only 1.5 per cent is exported. The year 1921 was 
the first year since 1906 that 4 per cent of the com crop was exported. 
The relatively large exports for 1921 and the first half of 1922 were 
largely due to shipments for the Russian relief. 



Chapteb v. 

EXPORT PRICES. 

Section 1. Basis and source of Price information. 

The Senate resolution directing this inquiry states that "the 
condition of the export market has oeen alleged as one of the reasons 
for the decline in the domestic prices of grain since the summer of 
1920;" consequently the prices presentea in this chapter are con- 
fined as nearly as possible to those for export grades. On October 
10, 1922, the Kansas State Farm Bureau passea a resolution indors- 
ing the inquiry and requested the commission to ascertain: 

Whether wheat had at that time (July 1920) TOne down in competing countries 
such as Ai]?entina and Canada or in the nnal markets of Europe, or whether, as we 
believe, ^eat was deliberately bid down by the Chicago Board of Trade in con- 
formity to some prearranged plan. 

Wheat and rye were the only two grains that were exported from 
the United States in large Quantities during the period designated 
by the Senate resolution, ana both the quantity and value of wheat 
exports greatly exceed those for rye; for that reason, in this report 
the emphasis has been placed upon our wheat export trade. 

The data on farm prices are based on the prices gathered by the 
United States Department of A^culture. The farm prices as 
reported by the Department of Agriculture are secured from nearly 
all of the important grain-producing counties in the United States, 
and the State and National averages published by that department 
are based on these price data. The commission secured wheat 
prices by coimties from the Department of Agriculture and has 
grouped them on the basis of freight charges to the principal ports 
From which wheat was exported during me period 1919-1921. A 
careful study was also made of the export prices obtained from export 
declarations, which are the basis of the export prices reported by 
the United States Department of Commerce. 

As shown in Volume I of this report, the bulk of the wheat exported 
from the United States during the period of rapidly declining prices 
beginning in 1920 was No. 2 grade, and, moreover, the No. 2 wheat 
exported is usually a low No. 2; consequently, the monthly average 
price quotations presented in this chapter are based on quotations 
for the kind or class of wheat ranging lowest in price. For example, 
if the quotations for No. 2 hard winter wheat were lower than those 
for No. 2 red wheat the former were used to obtain monthly averages. 
The monthly average cash prices of No. 2 wheat were oDtained by 
dividing one-half of the sum of the daily high and low quotations 
by the number of days for which there were quotations in a given 
month. The cash pnce quotations for wheat include the following 
kinds : No. 2 red, No. 2 hard winter, No. 2 hard yellow. No. 2 northern. 
For rye, oats, and corn the No. 2 grade was also used, while barley is 
sold on sample. 

The average prices presented by ports and for the Atlantic sea- 
board and Giuf coast are based on actual transactions of large exporter 
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and fobbers and all freight, insurance, and other ocean charges 
included in c. i. f . (cost, insurance, and freight) sales were deducted 
in order to secure the sale prices at a United States port. Prior to 
1920 the United States Grain Corporation and its predecessor, the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, handled practically all of 
the wheat exported from the United States; consequently the export 
prices by ports for the period prior to 1920 ar^ based entirely on the 
sales made by the Grain Corporation. 

Price quotations for export grades of wheat are presented for the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and Argentina. The Liverpool prices were 
secured from the Liverpool edition of Broomhall's Com Trade News, 
Canadian prices from the Canada Year Book, and those for Argentina 
from the Keview of the River Plate. 

Section 2. Cash wheat prices. 

Monthly average prices. — In order to compare the course of 
prices since the date specified by the Senate resolution with that for 
pre-war years the following table of monthly average prices for the 
period 1910-1922 is presented. 

Table 12. — Monthly and annual average prices , per 6rwM, of wheat on farms^ and 

contract or export grade at Chicago, 1910-1922. 



Month. 



January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sealember 
October... 
November 
December. 

Year 



1910 



Farm 
price. 



11.04 
1.05 
1.05 
1.03 

. ov 

.97 
.97 
.98 
.95 
.93 
.89 
.89 



.98 



Export 
grade, 
Chi- 
cago. 



11.14 

1.15 

1.16 

1.13 

ia2 

1.01 

1.07 

1.02 

.98 

.96 

.92 

.93 



1911 



Farm 
price. 



Sa90 
.88 
.85 
.84 
.85 
.85 
.84 
.84 
.87 
.90 
.90 
.88 



1.05 



.87 



Export 
grade, 
Chi- 
cago. 



10.97 
.91 
.89 
.89 
.96 
.90 
.87 
.90 
.93 
.98 
.95 
.95 



.93 



1912 



Farm 
price. 



10.89 
.91 
.92 
.97 
1.02 
1.01 
.95 
.88 
.85 
.84 
.80 
.76 



.90 



Export 
grade, 
Chi- 
cago. 



10.97 

1.00 

1.02 

1.09 

1.16 

1.10 

1.03 

1.02 

.93 

.93 

.88 

.88 



1.00 



1913 



Farm 
price. 



10.78 
.81 
.80 
.80 
.82 
.82 
.79 
.77 
.78 
.77 
.79 
.81 



.79 



Export 
grade, 
Chi- 
cago. 



10.91 
.92 
.90 
.93 
.93 
.94 
.88 
.87 
.92 
.88 
.90 
.91 



.91 



1914 



Farm 
price. 



10.82 
.83 
.84 
.84 
.84 
.81 
.77 
.85 
.94 
.96 
.98 
1.04 



.88 



Export 
grade, 
Chi- 
cago. 



10.90 

.91 

.92 

.91 

.96 

.90 

.83 

.96 

1.11 

1.10 

1.14 

1.20 



.99 



Month. 



January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 

Year 



1915 



Farm 
price. 



11.19 

1.32 

1.33 

1.36 

1.36 

1.18 

1.05 

1.01 

.93 

.92 

.93 

.98 

1.13 



Export 

grade, 

Chicago. 



11.40 
1.59 
1.52 
1.59 
1.56 
1.20 
1.18 
1.10 
1.07 
1.07 
1.05 
1.18 

1.29 



1916 



Farm 
price. 



11.09 
1.09 
1.01 
1.01 
1.02 
.97 
1.00 
1.19 
1.34 
1.47 
1.59 
1.55 

1.19 



Export 

grade, 

Chicago. 



11.26 
1.25 
1.11 
1.17 
1.14 
1.03 
1.16 
1.44 
1.53 
1.67 
1.82 
1.76 

1.36 



1917 



Farm 
price. 



$1.58 
1.65 
1.72 
2.13 
2.48 
2.35 
2.25 
2.20 
2.06 
2.01 
2.00 
2.01 

2.04 



Export 

grade, 

Chicago. 



11.86 
1.76 
1.92 
2.41 
2.91 
2.63 
2.34 
2.30 
2.17 
2.17 
2.17 
2.17 

2.23 



1918 



Farm 
price. 



$2.02 
2.02 
2.03 
2.03 
2.04 
2.03 
2.04 
2.05 
2.06 
2.06 
2.05 
2.04 

2.04 



Export 

grade, 

Chicago. 



12.17 
2.17 
2.17 
2.17 
2.17 
2.17 
2.25 
2.23 
2.24 
2.24 
2.24 
2.26 

2.21 
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Table 12. — Monthly artd annual average priceSt per huahel^ of wheat on fcarmSy and 
contract or export grade at Chicago, 1910-1922 — Continued. 



Month. 



January... 
February. 

Mardh 

April 

May 

June. 

July 

August 

SepteAber 
October. . . 
November 
December. 

Year 



1919 



Farm 
price. 



12.07 
2.08 
2.11 
2.23 
2.30 
2.25 
2.20 
2.12 
2.08 
2.12 
2.14 
2.24 



2.16 



Export 

grade, 

Chicago. 



12.26 
2.26 
2.39 
2.55 
2.58 
2.41 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.30 
2.55 



2.36 



1920 



Farm 
price. 



12.34 
2.32 
2.31 
2.43 
2.55 
2.56 
2.43 
2.26 
2.17 
2.01 
1.66 
1.47 



2.21 



Expwt 

grade, 

Chicago. 



12.65 

2.38 
2.49 
2.79 
2.97 
2.85 
2.75 
2.61 
2.50 
2.13 
1.85 
1.75 



2.47 



1921 



Farm 
price. 



11.49 

1.48 
1.41 
1.23 
1.19 
1.20 
1.09 
1.03 
1.04 
1.00 
.94 
.93 



1.17 



Export 

grade, 
Chicago. 



$1.82 
1.72 
1.64 
1.39 
1.56 
1.47 
1.24 
1.23 
1.27 
1.11 
1.09 
1.13 



1.39 



1922 



Farm 
price. 



to. 95 

1.07 

1.17 

1.19 

1.19 

1.10 

1.00 

.92 

.89 

.94 

.99 

1.03 



1.04 



Export 

grade, 

Cmoago. 



$1.11 
1.31 
1.35 
1.39 
1.36 
1.16 
1.14 
1.06 
1.05 
1.14 
1.20 
1.25 



L21 



Source: Farm prices computed from reports of U. S. Department of Agriculture; export prices from 
reports of Chicago Board of Trade, and Daily Trade Bulletin. 

As shown in Volume I of this report, 80 per cent of all the wheat 
exported from the United States during the period July 1, 1920, to 
December 31, 1921, was traded as No. 2 wheat.^ In order to secure 
monthly average prices lor the grade of wheat generally e^roorted, 
the spot quotations for the contract grade of No. 2 wheat at Qiicago 
were selected. 

In order to make the average farm price as reported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture more nearly comparaole with the 
monthly average quotations for No. 2 wheat m the Chicago market, 
a mean farm price was computed by taking one-half of the sum of 
the prices at trie beginning oi two months as the price for the earlier 
month. For example, the January, 1910, price is one-half of the 
sum of the Department of Agriculture prices for January 1 and 
February 1 of that year. ^ 

The period 1901-1913 was selected because such a period gives a 
broad basis for comparison with post-war prices. This 13-year period 
was one of gradually increasing wheat prices. The lowest average 
price and index number for the period lor No. 2 wheat at Chicago 
was in July, 1914, when the average was 83 cents per bushel and the 
index number 90. The lowest monthly average farm price was in 
December, 1912. The highest price for Chicago was for May, 1920, 
when the export grade averaged $2.97 per bushel and the index 
number was 323. The highest mean farm price was in Jime, 1920, 
when it was $2.56 per bushel. Both the Chicago and the farm price 
declined rapidly from these high averages to the post-war minimum 
of $1.05 per bushel in September, 1922, for the Chicago price and 
$0.89 per bushel for the average farm price. This was a decline 
of $1.88 per bushel at Chicago in a year and a half. 

The fluctuations between the mean average farm price for the 
whole country and the Chicago prices for the export grade of wheat 
was quite large in most years. This is to be expected as there was 
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a wide range between the average prices for different States and the 
relative importance of the State fluctuates with the size of each 
year's crop. For example, the Department of Agriculture shows a 
maximiun of $2.08 per bushel for South Carolina in 1921 and a 
minimum of only $0.72 for Idaho. Even among the large wheat- 
producing States there was a considerable range in the average 
price, due chiefly to proximity to market, quahty of wheat, and the 
competition of flour mills. For example, in 1921 the per bushel 
average farm price of wheat for Texas was $1; Kansas, $0.93; 
Nebraska, $0.83; North Dakota, $0.85; Illinois, $1; and Indiana, 
$1.06. There was also a marked range in both the farm price and 
the price of export-grade wheat within the year for each year. As 
a nue both pnces were lower during the last half of the calendar 
year than in the first half. This is the period when the bulk of 
the wheat is sold by farmers. 

Pre-war price movement. — ^The Russian crop was very large 
in 1910, but other important wheat-producing countries had small 
or only fair crops. The crop in the United States was small — only 
635,000,000 bushels — and tne quantity of exports of both wheat 
and the wheat equivalent of flour was small. The combined wheat 
and flour net exports were only •61,100,000 bushels. The price of 
wheat was lower during 1910 than in 1909, and it was considerably 
higher in the first half of the year than in the last half. The highest 
monthly average price was $1.16 per bushel in March and the lowest 
92 cents per bushel in November, a decline of 24 cents per bushel. 

The 1911 domestic crop was somewhat smaller than that for 1910 
and much smaller than any other crop for the period 1910-1922. 
The Russian crop was also small, but Argentina, Canada, and India 
raised considerably larger crops than in the preceding years. The 
combined export demand for wheat and flour was considerably 
greater in 1911 than in the preceding year, the net exports being 
83,330,000 bushels as compared with 61,923,000 the previous year. 
There was a slight improvement in prices in January, 1911, as com- 
pared with December, 1910, but the gain in January was more 
than lost in February. There was a slight improvement due to 
speculation in May wneat, but prices were lower again in June and 
July. Export shipments of both wheat and wheat flour were small 
during these months. The world wheat crop was somewhat below 
the average for both 1910 and 1911, and during the last half of 1911 
there was a large increase in the quantity exported from the United 
States. Export shipments increased from 32,797,000 bushels for the 
first six months to 50,533,000 bushels in the last half of 1911. 
A decided price advance set in immediately after the increased 
export shipments began and the monthly average Chicago price of 
No. 2 wheat increased from 87 cents per bushel for July to 98 cents 
per bushel in October, after which it declined to 95 cents per bushel 
for the last two months of the year. 

The 1912 wheat crop of 730,000,000 bushels in this country was still 
slightly less than an average crop for the 12-year period. The 
Russian crop was not a large one — only 472,000,000 bushels — the 
Canadian crop was quite good, while Argentina and India harvested 
very good crops. The world crop was over 200,000,000 bushels 
larger than that for either of the two preceding years. While the 1912 
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wheat crop in the United States was about 109,000,000 bushels 
larger than that for 1911, the combined net exports of wheat and 
flour were only about 25,000,000 bushels greater than for the preced- 
ing year. 

The relatively large exports of wheat and flour which occurred 
during the last half of 1911 were followed by smaller shipments in 
the fixst half of 1912. As there was a small surplus in Kussia and 
the Turko-Bulgarian war checked the export movement from Bul- 
garia, comparatively large export shipments were made from the 
United States during the last half of 1912. Export shipments of 
wheat and flour tooK only 29,157,000 bushels of wheat auring the 
first half of 1912, but this quantity was sufficient to lead to a decided 
price advance because the wheat crops for the two preceding years 
were small. The monthly average price of No. 2 wheat at Chicago 
increased quite steadily from 97 cents per bushel for January to 
$1.16 per bushel for May. As soon as the new crop of wheat began 
to be marketed a price decline set in and the monthly average price of 
No. 2 wheat fell from SI. 16 in May to 88 cents per bushel in November 
and December. The lowest monthly average farm price for tibe 
period 1910-1922 was in December, 1912, when the average was 
$0.76 per bushel. 

The 1913 domestic wheat crop was only 25,000,000 bushels under 
the average for the period 1910-1921, the total for the year being 
about 763,000,000 bushels. The world crop was large — 4,127,000,000 
bushels— as compared with 3,792,000,000 bushels for 1912. The 
Canadian crop was an average one, but was shghtly larger than that 
for the previous year. Argentina, British India, and Russia each 
harvested large wheat crops. Notwithstanding the large world 
crop, wheat and flour exports from this country showed an increase 
of more than 40 per cent over 1912, the net exports for the year being 
the equivalent of 153,700,000 bushels of wheat, which was equal to 
one-filth of the crop harvested in that year. 

The monthly average price of No. 2 wheat was 3 centsper bushel 
higher in January, 1913, than for the preceding month. Tne highest 
monthly average price for the year was 94 cents per bushel in June 
and the lowest 87 cents in August. Prices were more uniform 
throughout 1913 than for any other year of the period 1910-1922, 
the difference between the highest and lowest monthly average 
prices of No. 2 wheat being only 7 cents per bushel. The montmy 
average prices for January and December were the same, 91 cents 
per bushel. 

While the 1914 wheat crop in the United States was a large one, 
the world crop was 540,000,000 bushels smaller than in the previous 
year. Russia harvested a large crop, but the war greatly interfered 
with its marketing. The crops of Canada, Argentina, and British 
India were below the average, so that the AUies bought heavily in 
the United States. Domestic consumption of wheat oy flour Tnills 
was large throughout 1914, particularly during the latter part of the 
year. In the last half of 1914 the output of domestic flour mills was 
equivalent to about 294,000,000 busnels of wheat. The exports 
of flour were considerable, while imports were very small. The net 
exports of wheat and flour combinea were equivalent to 230,000,000 
bushels in 1914. Both the domestic and export demands were 
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particularly heavy during the last half of the year; in fact, in this 
last half of the yQar nearly 50 per cent of the large crop of 891,000,000 
bushels was either ground by flour mills or snipped abroad. The 
large purchases by millers and the heavy export orders of the AUies 
led to a marked advance in wheat prices. The lowest average price 
of No. 2 wheat at Chicago was $0.83 per bushel in July and the 
hi^est $1.20 per bushel in December. 

The 1915 wheat crop was a record one both in the United States 
and Canada. In this country 1,026,000,000 bushels of wheat were 
produced, while the Canadian crop was 393,643,000 bushels. Russia, 
Argentina, and British India also had large crops, and the world 
crop was the largest harvested during the period 1910-1921, but as 
in the last half of 1914, the war interfered with the marketing of the 
Russian crop. The larse export shipments which bejgan in July, 1914, 
continued throughout tne first half of 1915. Not onfy was the volume 
of exports for mis half year greatly in excess of any previous six 
months, but it was exceeded only by the record shipments of 1921. 

The price advance which began in August, 1914, continued into 
February, 1915, when the monthly average price reached $1.59 per 
bushel. There was a decided decline beginning in May, which con- 
tinued through September. Export shipments remained large 
through April after which there was a sharp decline for three months. 
The quantity of wheat ground by domestic mills during the first 
three months of 1915 was considerably below the average, but the 
large export demand was sufficient to cause a rapid price increase 
through April. During the three months ending June 30, the quan- 
titj of wheat ground was smaller than for any other quarter for the 
period 1914-1922, excepting the third quarter of 1917 and the second 
quarter of 1918; and, as a&eady stated, the export shipments werc^ 
also small from May to July. This marked decrease in the com- 
bined domestic and export demand, together with the record domestic 
crop of 1,026,000,000 bushels, led to a decUne in price which became 
marked in July. 

The domestic demand on the part of the milling industry was still 
small in the third quarter of 1915, though large during the last three 
months of the year, but the export movement fell off diu*ing the last 
six months and as a result prices remained low through November, 
The milling demand for wheat was about 55,000,000 bushels smaller 
than for the preceding year, but the export demand took over 
30,000,000 bushels more than in 1914. The war hindered the market- 
ing of the very large surplus for export in Russia, Argentina, and 
British India, so that the export demand in the United States and 
Canada remained very heavy. During 1915 the domestic exports of 
wheat alone were almost 206,000,000 bushels, while the net exports 
of wheat and the wheat equivalent of flour were nearly 272, 000,000 
bushels or over one-fourth of that year's record crop. Imports into 
the United States were larger than usual, but they were still too 
small — only 5,149,000 bushels — ^to be a factor in influencing prices. 
The net exports of wheat and flour were equivalent to over one- 
fourth of the 1915 record crop. The heavy foreign demand prevented 
very low prices in 1915. 

The heavy demand by domestic mills which began the latter part 
of 1915 continued through the first quarter of 1916, but the export 
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demand was only moderately heavy. Price averages were from 
7 to 8 cents per bushel higher in January and February, 1916, than 
in December, 1916. There was a considerable decrease in the quan- 
tity of wheat consumed by flour mills during the second quarter of 
1916, the export movement was not heavy, and prices declmed from 
an average oi $1.25 per bushel in February to $1.03 in June. 

The crop of wheat in the United States in 1916 was small — only 
636,000,000 bushels. The Canadian crop was large for that country — 
263,000,000 bushels — ^but much smaller than the record crop of the 
previous year. Argentina and Australia had large crops, while the 
crop in British India was somewhat below the average. Net export 
shipments from the United States decreased 62,000,000 bushels as 
compared with the high totfJ for 1915; while the domestic milling 
demand was 24,000,000 bushels greater than in 1915. The quantity 
of wheat imported was about 60 per cent greater than in 1915, but 
it totaled oifly 8,572,000 bushels. Exports of flour were equivalent 
to 65,000,000 bushels of wheat. In 1916 the net export of wheat and 
flour was equal to almost 33 per cent of that yearns crop. This 
relatively large export movement and the successful German offensive 
in Rumania (whereby the Rumanian crop some time before which had 
been bought by the Allies to prevent its sale to the Germans, was 
captured by tne latter) gave rise to a sharp advance in price 
which began in July and continued until an average of $1.82 per 
bushel was reached in November. The average price for the year 
1916 was $1.36 per bushel, which was considerably higher than it 
had been since 1871. 

In 1916 the AUied Governments instituted a strict control over the 
purchase and distribution of wheat and other grains. Prior to this a 
commission known as the Commission Internationale de RavitaiQe- 
ment was organized to assist in purchasing French and British food 
suppUes, munitions, and equipment. In October, 1916, by virtue of 
royal warrant, the British Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies 
was appointed to purchase, sell, and control the delivery of wheat, 
flour, and other grains for the British Government. Later the 
royal commission through the Wheat Export Co., which was incor- 
porated in the State of New York, purchased in this country for the 
Allied and Neutral Governments.^ 

The quantity of wheat produced in the United States in 1917 
was practically the same as in 1916 — 636, 655, 000 bushels — as 
compared with 636,318,000 bushels for the earlier year. Argentina 
produced only half a crop, the Canadian crop was only an average 
one, and that of British India was only slightly more than three- 
fourths of an average crop. Australia was the only wheat-exporting 
country that had a large crop in 1917, but the world shortage of 
shipping tonnage prevented large exports from that coimtry. 

The domestic demand as shown by the quantity of wheat ground 
by flour mills declined about 2 per cent in 1917 and exports of wheat 
and flour fell off more than 36 per cent, but there was a big increase 
in imports. In 1917 alone more than 33,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and about 3,000,000 bushels of wheat equivalent in flour were brought 
into this country, practically all of which came from Canada. 

> Federal Trade Comxnission, Methods and Operations oi Grain Exporters, Volume I, p. 20. 
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As the 1917 crop was small, the domestic and export demand was 
sufficient to cause a marked increase in prices. The monthly average 
price for the export grade of wheat was $1.76 per bushel in December, 

1916, while in January, 1917, it was 10 cents higher, or $1.86 per 
bushel. There was a decline of 10 cents per bushel in February, 
after which prices advanced rapidlv through May, when the max- 
imum average was $2.91 per busnel. The domestic and export 
demand was slightly larger durins; the second quarter than in the 
first three months of 1917. The domestic consumption of wheat by 
flour mills was much smaller during the third quarter of 1917 than 
for any similar period from 1914-1922; export shipments were also 
small; and as a result prices declined from a monthly average of $2.91 
per bushel in May to $2.30 per bushel in August, 1917. 

The President appointed a committee of twelve to recommend the 
price which the United States should pay for the 1917 crop. This 
committee made its report on August 30. In the report the committee 
stated.' 

That the wheat yield in a great and important section of the country has this year 
been below nonnal; that over against this situation is the crying need among; the whole 
body of the population, especially the wa^e earners, that the rising tide of co^ts liall 
be stayed and reduced as rapidly as possible consistent with the welfare of the pro- 
ducer; that the government is at the present time engaged in the great task of reducing 
and stabilizing the cost of other staple commodities; that the wheat of the world is 
abundant for its needs, even disregarding the stores in Russia, but, because of lack of 
shipping and war conditions, the burden of supplying wheat to the Allies and to 
Neutral nations rests for the time being upon the United States and Canada. 

Wheat PRICES fixed by the Government. — ^The minimum prices 
for the different grades of wheat were fixed by the United States 
Government for the 1917, 1918, and 1919 crops. The 1917 prices 
were named after a committee of twelve, which was appointed by 
the President under authority of the Food Control Act of August 10, 

1917, had conducted an inquiry into different factors of the grain 
situation and had recommended minimmn prices. The committee 
recommended " that the price on No. 1 northern spring wheat, or its 
equivalent, at Chicago, oe $2.20 per bushel." New Orleans and 
Galveston took the same price as Chicago, while higher prices were 
named for the Atlantic ports. 

Hard and red winter wheat, durum, and hard white wheat took the 
base price of $2.20 per bushel; the price of hard winter, dark hard 
spring, and amber durum was fixed at $2.24, or 4 cents over the base 
price; while the price for other kinds ranged from 2 cents to 10 cents 
per bushel under the base price. The price of No. 2 grades of each 
kind was 3 cents per bushel under No. 1, while the diflferentials for 
No. 3 and No. 4 grades were fixed at 6 cents and 10 cents per bushel 
less than No. 1. In his announcement, on August 30, 1917, of the 
committee's recommended prices the President stated:* 

The purchase of wheat and flour for our Allies, and to a considerable degree for 
neutral cpuntriefl also, has been placed under the control of the Food Administration. 
I have appointed a committee to determine a fair price to be paid in government pur- 
chases. The price now recommended by that committee — ^$2.20 per bushel at Chicago 
for the basic grade — ^will be rigidly adhered to by the Food Administration. It is the 



» Food Administration Grain Corporation and Milling Division, Plans of Operation, Oct. 19, 1917, 
pp. 8-9. 

< Food Administration Grain Corporation and Milling Divisiou, Policies and Plan of Operation Oct. 19. 
1917, p. 10. ' 
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hope and expectation of the Food Administration, and my own also, that this step 
will at once stabilize and keep within moderate tx)unds the price of wheat for all 
transactions throughout the present crop year, and in consequence the prices of flour 
and bread also. 

By Executive order of the President, dated February 21, 1918, 
the minimum base price for the 1917 wheat crop, was announced as 
the price for the 1918 crop. Galveston and New Orleans still took 
the oase price, but the differential between Chicago and Atlantic 
seaboard ports was reduced to 7 cents per bushel for Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Newport News, and to 8 cents for New York City. 
In June, 1918, the railroads were granted a general advance of 25 
per cent in freight rates; and, under date of June 30, 1918, the Presi- 
dent authorized the Food Administration Grain Corporation to pay 
'* higher prices than the guaranteed basis for anv grade of wheat in 
any marKet." Acting on this authority, the Food Administration 
issued new prices, effective July 1, 1918, which were intended as 
nearly as possible to compensate for increase in freights. The new 

? rices effective July 1 increased the base price to $2.26 per bushel, 
he differential for No. 2 grade remained 3 cents per bushel below 
No. 1, while the differentia for No. 3 was increased to 7 cents per 
bushel under No. 1, and wheat grading below No. 3 was dealt in on 
sample. 

On September 2, 1918, the President issued a proclamation fixing 
the guaranteed price for the 1919 crop. The base price was the same 
as in 1918, namely, $2.26 per bushel in Chicago. On June 25, 1919, 
an Executive order was issued, effective July 1, increasing the price 
for Galveston and New Orleans from $2.28 to $2.30 per bushel. The 
differentials between Chicago and the principal Atlantic ports varied 
from 12J' cents at Newport News and Baltimore to 13^ cents per 
bushel at New York City. These minimum prices for No. 1 wheat 
were to be effective for wheat harvested in the United States during 
the year 1919 and offered for sale before June 1, 1920.** 

The guaranteed prices of No. 1 spring and winter wheats at the 
principal United States ports are shown m the following table: 

Table 13. — Prices at the principal ports of No. 1 spring and winter wheats guaranteed 
by the United States Government for the 1917, 1918, and 1919 wheat crops. 



Port. 



Chica«;o 

New York.... 
Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore 

Newport News 



19191 


1918 > 


1917* 


S2.26 


f2.26 


12.20 


2.39} 


2.39^ 


2.30 


2.39 


2.39 


2.29 


2.38! 


2.38| 


2.29 


2.38} 


2.38| 


«2.29 



Port. 



New Orleans. 
Galvestcm. . . . 
San Francisoo 

Portland 

Seattle 



19191 


1918 s 


IS2.2S 


^2.28 


12.28 


2.28 


2.20 


2.20 


2.20 


2.20 


2.20 


2.20 



1917* 



$2.20 
2.20 
«2.10 
«2.05 
«2.05 



1 Presidential proclamation of Sept. 2, 1918; the Official Bulletin, Sept. 3, 1918, p. 7. 
« Presidential proclamation, Feb. 21, 1918; the Official Bulletin. Feb. 21, 1918. p. 3; modified by the 
United States Food Administration to meet freii^t rate increases; the Official Bulletin, July 2, 1918. 
* Presidential proclamation of Aug. 30, 1917; the Official Bulletin, Aug. 31, 1917. p. 2. 
« Prices named subsequent to Aug. 30, 1917, by the United States Food Administration. 

The base price was increased from $2.20 to $2.26 per bushel 
under authority of Executive order issued June 30, 1918, in order to 
compensate the farmers for the increase in freight rates. The differ- 
entials between Chicago and Atlantic seaboard ports were likewise 



6 See Federal Trade Commissi(«i, Methods and Operations of Grain Exporters, Vol. I, Chap. VU. 
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increased to cover freight rate increases. The base price of No. 2 
wheat was fixed at 3 cents per bushel below No. 1 wheat. The 
monthly average price of No. 2 wheat at Chicago remained at the 
Tnin J Tmim of $2.17 from September, 1917, through June, 1918. 
Domestic demand for wheat as reflected by flour production was 
large during the last three months of 1917; in fact the total for this 
quarter was about 214,000,000 bushels out of a total of 530,000,000 
bushels for the entire year. This large demand on the part of flour 
mills was due partly to the large export movement of flour, which 
was equivalent to over 36,000,000 bushels of wheat for the last half 
of 1917, and to about 63,000,000 bushels for the calendar year 1917. 
TTie export shipments of wheat during the last half of 1917 were 
small, exceeding the imports by only 11,435,000 bushels. 

The guaranteed price of wheat was increased 6 cents per bushel, 
effective July 1, 1918. During the last half of the year the monthly 
average price of No. 2 wheat at Chicago fluctuated from $2.23 to $2.26 
cents per bushel, and prior to the harvest of the 1918 crop, notwith- 
standing the fact that the available export supplies were small, the 
United States Grain Corporation maintained prices at the minimum 
fixed by the Government. This was possible because export pur- 
chases were practically; all made by one buying organization— the 
British Royal Conmiission — while the sales were handled by a single 
agency — the United States Grain Corporation. 

In the case of rye, the price of whicn was not fixed by the Govern- 
ment, there was a rapid increase in prices during this period of scarcity 
and rye prices advanced sharply during the first half of 1918 until 
they exceeded those for wheat. As soon as the new wheat and rye 
crop was harvested, however, rye prices declined, while wheat prices 
were unchanged. 

The wheat crop of 1918 was a lai'ge one in the United States, 
Argentina, Great Britain, and British India, but considerably be- 
low the average in Canada. The consumption of wheat by the 
domestic milling industry in 1918 was less tnan 500,000,000 bushels 
and the net exports of wheat and fiour combined were 192,600,000 
bushels. 

The price of the 1919 wheat crop was also guaranteed by the 
Government and the United States Grrain Corporation continued to 
handle export sales throughout that year. The demand on the part 
of the domestic miUing industry was considerably greater than for 
any other year for which this information is avauable. This in- 
creased activity on the part of the milling industry was due to the 
heavy export demand for flour. Export shipments of wheat were 
very uniform throughout 1919 and the total ffrain shipments for the 
year were 33 per cent larger than for the preceaing year, while imports 
were small. Exports oi flour were mucn larger during 1919 than in 
any other year in the period 1910 to 1921, the wheat equivalent being 
119,000,000 bushels. In 1919 the net exports of wheat and flour 
combined were equivalent to almost 27 per cent of the large 1919 crop, 
as compared with 21 per cent of the previous crop exported in 1918. 

As in the preceding year the 1919 wheat crop was very large in the 
United States but much below the average in Canada. The crop in 
Argentina was good, while British India and Australia harvested 
small crops. Notwithstanding the small crop, exports from Australia 
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were very heavy in 1919, because of the accumulation of a large 
surplus during the war due to the lack of shipping tonnage. 

Wheat prices following governmental decontrol. — ^As al- 
ready stated, the Government guaranteed the price of wheat for 
the 1919 crop; and this guaranty was' limited to wheat harvested 
in the United!^ States during the year 1919, and offered for sale before 
June 1, 1920.® The demand for grain was very large during the 
latter part of 1919 and first part of 1920, and the United States 
Grain Corporation began to close out its stock early in 1920 pjre- 

?aratory to turning the grain business back to private companies, 
here was a sharp rise in wheat prices begmning m December, 1919, 
when the monthly average price lor No. 2 wheat at Chicago increased 
from $2.30 in November to $2.55 per bushel the following month. 
This increase was the result of heavy demand for milling purposes 
which consumed almost 183,000,000 bushels of wheat during the 
last three months of the year. Due to the continued heavy domestic 
demand in January, 1920, the monthly average price of No. 2 wheat 
increased to $2.65. In February there was a decline of 27 cents 
per bushel, which was followed by a recovery to an average of $2.49 
per bushel in March. Throughout this quarter the consumption of 
wheat by the milling industry was unusually large; in fact, tne total 
for the first quarter of 1920 exceeded that of any other first quarter 
during the period 1914 to 1922. The visible supply of wheat in the 
United States and Canada was much smaller than in the first quarter 
of 1919, and the visible supply for the United Kingdom and Europe 
was likewise smaller than in 1919 (see Appendix Table 18, p. 243). 
There was a sharp decline in the domestic demand for the second 
quarter of 1920, but export orders were large. The director of con- 
tracts of the British Royal Commission on Wlieat Supplies announced 
on March 16, 1920, that offers were desired after April 6, 1920, and 
on March 31 the royal commission announced that it was ready 
to receive bids for the Italian Government. The British Royal 
Commission began to buy heavily for future delivery in April, and 
France, Belgimn, and Italy were also heavy buyers, while there was 
some demand from almost every European nation, except Russia. 
This widespread foreign demand is well shown by the foreign con- 
tracts of the American branch of a large wheat exporting company. 
In the spring of 1920 this company had contracts for lai^e ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Italy, ana Brazil, 
while in the summer of 1920 exports were also made by it to the 
Netherlands, Germany, Greece, Portugal, and Algiers. The foreign 
demand for wheat flour was also heavy. This heavy foreign buying 
did not begin to be reflected in export shipments until May, 1920; 
but wheat prices began to advance sharply in April, when the monthly 
average price increased to $2.79 per bushel. The placing of large 
orders in April and May further stimulated wheat prices and the 
price of No. 2 wheat at Chicago reached the maximum monthly 
average of $2.97 per bushel in May. In June there was a slight 
decline to an average of $2.85 per bushel. During the first half of 
1920 the domestic demand was just about an average one, while 
foreign buying was exceptionally heavy. The he^vy foreign demand 

^11  -   I ■»■»■■■■■■■ !■  ■■■■■I ■■■■i.» M i III ^^m^^^ , — ^M^— ^— ^M^— ^^^M^l^w^^M^^p^f^iM«a— i^P^»^P— — ^^^— i^^P^^^^ 

• Froclamation of the Prestdent of tbe United States, Sept. 2, 1918, 
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was the chief cause of this rise in wheat prices, as stated in a former 
report — ' 

The high prices in the early spring reflected shortages of gndn at distributing cen- 
ters, no adequate railroad equipment bein? available, e6i>ecially box cars, to bring 
necessary supplies from the country, and other transportation conditions beine unfa- 
vorable. Prices in the terminal markets therefore reflected the shortage of grain 
urgently needed for immediate consumption and to apply on export contracts, and 
they did not reflect the supply situation back in the country. Pnces were evidently 
held up, especially spot pnces, during the spring, by transportation conditions, in a 
way to make the sharp decline since that date appear more acute. 

The heavy foreign buying, particularly by the British Royal Com- 
nussion, was influenced py the belief that a world shortage of wheat 
was imminent. In April a rise in wheat prices was predicted by 
the United States Government officials, as it was reported that the 
domestic and world wheat crops would be short. On May 6, 1920, 
Hon. C. A. McCurdy, British Food Controller, made a statement on 
food supplies in the House of Commons in which he painted the 
wheat prospects in very dark colors. According to Broomhall,' 

Mr. McCurdy stated that — 

It is unhappily clear that we are facing in the coming 12 months reduced world's 
crop of wheat. In the present cereal year the imports of grain into E\m)pe amounted 
to 18,000,000 tons, of which 9,000,000 tons came from the United States of America. 
For the coming year the United States would have 4 million tons less to export than 
they were exporting in the present cereal year. There is a reduced production in 
the Argentine, and a large falling off in the supplies of Australian wheat; in fact, 
the only wheat-producing country in the world, in which there was any increase was 
India, where there was an increase of 1,500,000 tons, which would not, he was told, 
wholly, or to any large extent, be available for export. 

Broomhall reported imder date of June 29, 1920,' that — 

There was a heavy total shipment of wheat and flour last week to which North 
America, Argentina and Australia all contributed liberally. We hear that the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies is purchasing a good deal of American wheat through 
British merchants, and these purchases include some new crop winter wheat. Mr. 
McCurdy has just said that the British fanner has a sporting chance of obtaining 140/- 
per qr. for his 1920 crop, and seeing that American Red Winter wheat and British 
wheat are comparable qualities, this fact gives an idea of the actual prices which the 
Food Controller is now paying for American Winter Wheat, and what he expects to 
pay in the coming months. 

The price of 140 shillings per quarter is equivalent to $4.25 per 
bushel at nominal exchange, or $3.44 at the exchange ruling in June. 
The price for the 1920 crop of wheat grown in the United King- 
dom was fixed by the British Government at ''an amount equal to 
the average c. i. i. cost price of imported wheat of a similar or com- 
parable quality." *° 

The widespread belief that there would be a world shortage of 
wheat, which was shared by the British Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies, was based upon reports of crop conditions and upon the 
condition of supplies in the large importing countries. The stocks 
of wheat and flour in Great Britain were small in the spring of 1920. 
According to the first report of the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies," the combined supply of wheat and flour during the period 

» Federal Trade Commission, Report on Wheat Prices for the 1920 Crop. 
8 Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool edition, 1920, p. 275. 
» Broomhall's Corn Trade News, Liverpool edition, 1920. p. 675. 
1° Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool edition, 1920, p. 678. 
u Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies, first report, p. «b. 
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from October, 1919, to August, 1920, inclusive, was sufficient to sup- 

Sly the current consumption for less than three weeks. The Italian 
rovemment was still rationing bread, and on April 1 Broomhall 
reported that there was an apparent shortage in Italy of about 
15,000,000 bushejs. Belgium, France, Germany, eastern Europe, 
and Algiers were all known to be in the market for wheat. Further- 
more, as already stated, early crop reports generally indicated a 
small world crop for 1920, while a Reuter's cable from Buenos Aires, 
dated April 12, stated — " 

The Minister of Agriculture has denied the recent report that it has been decided 
to prohibit the export of wheat from Aiffentina. He declared, however^ that such a 
step may be considered towards the end of June if wheat exports continued at the 
present rate of 700,000 tons a month and had by then reached a total of 3,000,000 tons, 
under such circumstances the Minister intimated that it might be prudent to take 
measures to secure a limitation of exports. 

Contrary to early predictions the 1920 wheat crop of the United 
States was a large one. The estimated production for that year was 
833,000,000 bushels, or 45,000,000 bushels in excess of the 12-year 
average for the period 1910 to 1921. The Canadian crop was 
28,000,000 bushels larger than the 12-year average for the same 
period; Argentina and British India both harvested large crops; and 
Australia, done of all the important wheat-exporting nations, had a 
small wheat crop in 1920. 

A decline in wheat prices began in this cotmtrj in June, 1920, and 
continued in July when the monthly average pnce was 10 cents per 
bushel lower than the preceding month, while August recorded a 
further drop to an average of $2.51 per bushel. There was little 
change in September, but a marked decline during the last three 
monuis of the year. The placing of heavy export orders, particularly 
those of the British Royal Commission, in April and May furnished 
the stimulus leading to the rapid advance in prices which culminated 
in May, while the cessation of British buying that occurred in the 
last half of 1920 greatly accelerated the downward movement which 
took place during the last six months of 1920. The subnormal 
demand for domestic milling purposes, due largely to a slackening in 
the export demand for flour, was also an important factor in this 

f)rice decline. Moreover, the domestic milling industry imported 
arge quantities of wheat from Canada, particiuarly during the last 
half of 1920. Imports for the first six months of 1920 were less than 
3,000,000 bushels, while in the last half of the year they were nearly 
33,000,000 bushels. The consumption of Tv^eat by our milling 
industry was considerably larger in the first three months of 1920, 
when the export demand was heavy, than for any other quarter of 
that year; in fact, during the second, third, and fourth quarters of 
1920 it was much below the average. 

The British Royal Commission was criticized both in this coimtry 
and at home for its method of purchasing wheat in the United States 
in 1920. In England it was criticized because it bought so heavily 
in the spring and early summer when prices were high, instead of 
waiting until the 1920 crop was harvested before making the bulk of 
its purchases. In the United States it was alleged that its withdrawal 
from the market caused the sharp decline m wheat prices which 
occurred during the last half of the year. The statistics of the British 

i> Broomhairs Corn Trade News, Liverpool edition, 1920, p. 87. 
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Royal Commisaion indicate that the royal commission misjudged the 
situation in the spring of 1920 and tnat it had laige stocks when 
it stopped placing orders in the United States, 

The reason for the British anxiety concerning the world wheat 
crop was hecause Great Britain is usually dependent upon overseas 
shipments for the bulk of their total supply; for example, in 1917, 
their own crop was sufficient to supply their requirements for 8 weeks 
and 5 days; m 1918 for 12 weeks and 2 days; during the following 
Tear for 8 weeks and 5 days; while in 1920 it was estimated that 
home-grown wheat would last only 7 weeks." 

The stocks of wheat and flour on hand in the United Kingdom were 
small during the first half of 1920, while they increased very rapidly 
beginning with August. During the first six months of 1920, when 
the royal commission was buying heavily, stocks of wheat ranged 
from a minimum of 2,048,000 bushels in January to a maximum of 
5,648,000 bushels in May, and in the last half of the year the smallest 
total was 4,466,000 bushels in July and the largest 28,064,000 
bushels in December. The following table shows «ie quantity of 
wheat and the combined total for wheat and flour on hand on the 
first of each month from January, 1919, to August, 1921 : 
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he&t Suppllet, first report, p. 40. 

After February, 1919, the maximum stocks of both wheat and 
wheat flour combined were those of January, 1921, anrl the lowest 
prior to May, 1921, were those for January, 1920, The last purchase 
of flour by the royal conuniasion was made October 6, 1920, while 
in the case of wheat decontrol in the United Kingdom was not 
completed until September 1, 1921. The British Royal Commission 
began to close out its wheat stock early in 1921. 

The statistics of the United States Department of Commerce show 
that export shipments to the United Kingdom in 1920 were much 
lai^er than for any year from 1905 to 1921, except during the war years. 
During the &Bt six months of 1920, about 19,000,000 bushels were 
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exported from the United States to the United Kingdom, while 
during the last half of the year such shipments totaled almost 
58,000,000 bushels, or about 77,000,000 bushels for the year (see 
Appendix Table 18, p. 243). 

As already stated, domestic demand was very much below the 
average in 1920, but the export shipments were unusually large, 
particularly in the last six months of the year. Most of the export 
purchases were made directly by foreign governments. The orders 
were quite largely placed during the spring and early summer for 
future dehvery and the actual shipments were made from the new 
crop. For the calendar year 1920 domestic exports of wheat were 
over 218,000,000 bushels, while the combined wheat and flour 
exports were equivalent to nearly 308,000,000 bushels; meanwhile 
a record quantity of wheat was imported from Canada, and flour 
imports were also considerable. Tne bulk of these imports was 
received during the last half of 1920, the total wheat imported for 
the first six months was less than 3,000,000 bushels, while for the 
calendar year 1920 it was about 36,000,000 bushels. When the 
wheat equivalent of flour is combined with imports in the grain the 
total was over 39,000,000 bushels. Notwithstanding the large 
imports in 1920, the net exports of wheat and flour were equivalent 
to nearly one-third the larffe crop of that year. 

The decline in the montmy average prices of No. 2 wheat at Chicago 
from January to December, 1920, was 90 cents per bushel; while from 
the maximum in May to the minimum in December the decrease was 
$1.22 cents per bushel. This decrease of $1.22 per bushel was larger 
than the average annual price of wheat for each year during the period 
1878-1914 with the single exception of one year, 1909. This large 
decline in wheat prices gave rise to a great deal of complaint both in 
the United States and Canada. Numerous communications were sent 
to the President caUing attention to the situation and asking for relief. 
The communications from Idaho, Montana, North and South Dakota, 
and Minnesota complained particularly of the large importation of 
wheat from Canada. Under date of October 12, 1920, the President 
requested this commission "to look into the matter at the earliest 
possible moment with a view to determining what, if anything, can 
properly be done." Pursuant to this request, the commission 
immediately made an inquiry and reported its findings to the Presi- 
dent on December 13, 1920." 

Throughout the entire year of 1920 export demand was the domi- 
napting factor in wheat prices in the United States. As stated in 
the Senate resolution there was "a record volume of exports,'' 

garticularly of wheat and rye during the period of dechning prices, 
luropean countries feared a world shortage of wheat and placed 
large export orders in the spring for immediate and future delivery. 
The heaviest buying was in the spring and early summer, while two- 
thirds of the combined export shipments of wheat and flour occurred 
during the period July-December, 1920. Imports were small during 
the first half of 1920 but verjr heavy during the last six months. 
This period of heavy importation coincided with slackened export 
buying and light milling demand and a decline of $1.22 per bushel 

14 Federal Trade Commissioii, Wheat i^rices for the 1920 Crop, p. 11. 
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occurred in the monthly average price for cash wheat. Apparently 
speculation had little iimuence on this large decline (see p. 13). 

Continued price decline in 1921. — ^Export shipments continued 
heavy throughout 1921 and domestic demand on the part of the 
flour-milling mdustry was somewhat above the average, vet wheat 
prices dechned almost without interruption until November, 1921. 
Tlie monthly average price of No. 2 wheat was only $1.09 per bushel 
m November, a decrease of $1.88 per bushel in a year and a half. 

The 1921 wheat crop was a large one for every important wheat- 
producing country except British India and Russia. In the United 
vStates the estimated crop was 794,900,000 bushels, or 6,000,000 bushels 
above the 12-year average for the period 1910-1921. The Canadian 
crop was large, being exceeded only by the crop of 1915. The Aus- 
tralian crop was estimated at 144,200,000 bushels, which was 44,000,- 
000 in excess of the 12-year average for the period 1910-1921. The 
Argentine crop was slightly above tne average, and the crop in western 
Europe was generally good. 

Notwithstanding the large wheat production in most of the large 
exporting countries, the export shipments from the United States 
during 1921 were unprecedented. The total domestic exports of 
wheat alone totafed 280,000,000 bushels for the calendar year 1921, 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, domestic exports of wheat 
were 293,000,000 bushels. When the wheat equivalent of flour is 
included and imports deducted the combined net exports for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, were 310,000,000 bushels, and for 
the calendar year ending December 31, 1921, the net exports were 
329,000,000 bushels, this latter total being equivalent to over 41 per 
cent of the wheat crop harvested in 1921. The export shipments 
were particularly heavy in August, when nearly 59,000,000 Dushels 
of domestic wheat and about 67,000,000 bushels of wheat and flour 
reduced to its equivalent of wheat were shipped overseas. The 
exports of wheat alone in August, 1921, exceeaed the total exports 
for the years 1910 and 1911. 

Imports from Canada were large during the first four months of 
1921 — about 16,000,000 bushels— but following the approval of the 
emergency tariff, on May 27, 1921, which imposed a duty of 35 cents 
per bushel upon wheat, importation of wheat practically ceased for 
the remainder of the year. 

The domestic demand was somewhat below the average in the first 
quarter of 1921 and about the average during the next three months, 
while diu'ing the last half of 1921 it was larger than for any similar 
period since 1914, excepting the last half of 1919. The quantity of 
wheat ground during July, August, and September wasnearly 8,000,000 
bushels larger than for these months in any other similar period since 
1914. 

The decline irf wheat prices which began in June, 1920, continued 
with occasional improvements throughout 1921. The highest aver- 
age price for No. 2 wheat at Chicago during 1921 was $1.82 per bushel 
in Januarv, and the lowest |H.09 m November, a decline of 73 cents 
per bushel. There was a steadj^ price decUne from January through 
April, followed by temporary mcrease in May which resulted from 
a so-called ''natural'' corner in the Chicago market. (See p. 22.) 
The emergency tariff, which was signed May 27, 1921, placed a duty 
of 35 cents per bushel upon wh«at, and wheat imports practically 
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ceased for the remainder of the year; nevertheless, the United States 
had a large surplus for export, and wheat prices again began to de- 
crease in Jime and decUned rapidly through August. In September 
there was a temporary increase in the monthly average price of 5 
centi^ per bushel, while there was a sharp decline in October and No- 
vember, followed by a sUght gain in December. The monthly aver- 
age price for December, 1921, was exactly one^half that for December, 
1918, and was 69 cents per bushel lees than in January, 1921, while 
the decrease from the maximum price of May, 1920, was S1.84 per 
bushel. During this entire period of rapid price decline unprecedented 
quantities of wheat and wheat flour were exported. IVom June, 1920, 
to the end of 1921 over 520,000,000 bushels of wheat and the wheat 
equivalent of flour were shipped abroad. 

Section 3. World wheat prices. 

Liverpool and Chioago cash prices.— Liverpool is normally the 
most important wheat-importine market in the world, while Chicago 
is the basic grain market in this country. The United Kingdom 
usually imports about five-sixths of its wheat supply and produces the 
remaining one-sixth. Wheat from every important exporting coun- 
try of the world is imported in theUnitedBangdom, and there is a con- 
stant stream of wheat afloat which is destined for a British port. Nor- 
mally, in times of peace the first shipments of the new crop of wheat 
are received from some important wheat-producing country in each 
month of the year; for example, the first arrivals of the new crop from 
Argentina and Uruguay usually reach British ports in March; from 
Australia in April; from British India and Airica in June; winter 
wheat from Russia and the United States in August; spring wheat 
from Canada in November; while imports of the new crop from less 
important countries reach British ports in the other months.^* 

In the purchase of grain for export to the United Kingdom or to 
European ports the large grain merchants cable bids to their repre- 
sentatives and to other exporters in the principal export marKets 



in the United States, Canada, Argentina, or Austraha cable bids, and 
the foreign buyer accepts or rejects the bids as he sees fit. The world- 
wide buying organizations of the larffe British, French, Belgiimi, and 
Dutch grain companies tend to staoilize wheat prices in the world 
market. In times of declining prices, such as the last half of 1920 and 
in 1921, the existence of these large grain companies, with branches in 
all important exporting countries, tends to hasten the decline of prices 
to a new world level. During 1921 in particular many American ex- 
porters claimed that, while they had an opportunity to bid on export 
orders, they were seldom able to make a sale because one of the large 
foreign houses was usuallv able to imderbid them. As a result a num- 
ber of concerns that sola directly to foreign buyers before the World 
War made most of their sales f. o. b. port of shipment to these same 
foreign houses which had branches m the Umted States. Conse- 
quently, the competition for this business became keen in 1921, and a 
number of concerns operating through the Gulf ports attempted to 

u Broomhall, The Com Trade Year Book 1921, p. 109. 
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purchase at lower prices from the farmers by agreeing upon the price 
Did country elevators. (See p. 56.) 

In describing the world pnce level the United States Departments 
of Agricultiu'e states: ^* 

The progress made during the past century vd, the methods of communication, 
transportation, and food preservation have made possible the exchange of commodi- 
ties between producer and consumer removed from each other thousands of miles. 
The law of supply and demand has thus become world-wide in its operation and 
effect. As a closer study of the subject will reveal, the prices of agricultural products 
are controlled by a world price level in which the supply and demand for a particular 
commodity is reflected in the price not alone at the place where the demand 
is strongest but in other producing and consuming centers as well. 

This is particularly true in the case of grain, where we have a price level with its 
base at Liverpool, which is the highest price-level point, becoming lower as you 
approach the producing center. The difference between the two points represents 
the cost of transportation and handling. If any wheat port on tne Atlantic, the 
Baltic Sea, or the Mediterranean gets out of line 3 or 4 cents on the price of wheat, 
within 24 hours or less cargoes will do diverted to that port by wireless. As on almost 
any day in the year there are from 30 to 80 million bushels of wheat afloat and a good 
part of this can be diverted by cable or wireless, the price level can be kept at a very 
steady point. 

The United States Food Administration Grain Corporation, in 
discussing the marketing of the 1916 harvest, described the world 
wheat market as follows: *' 

In normal times the fluctuations in the price of wheat may be likened to the level 
of water in a vessel which is connected by pipes with several other vessels, also con- 
taining water. The first vessel is the worid market for wheat, illustrated, perhaps 
by the Liverpool price in normal times, and the other vessels are the countries of 
supply — ^Argentine, Australia, India, the United States, Canada and so forth. The pipes 
connecting these vessels are the lines of ocean transportation, and ordinarily the wheat 
flows over these transportation routes as easily as water through an open channel, 
and an automatic economic price is maintained throughout the world. 

After the break in prices in the United States, which began in 
June, 1920, there was a rapid decline in prices throughout the world. 
In the fall of 1920 wheat was imported into Liverpool from 
Manchuria at lower prices than from tne United States or Canada, 
while early in 1921 wheat could be purchased more cheaplv in Argen- 
tina, Australia, India, and Manchuria than in Canada or this country. 
(See p. 150.) 

There is usually a lag of several months between the date of the 
order for a large export shipment and the time of shipment, and 
considerable time elapses between the date of shipment and the 
arrival at a European port. Moreover, large quantities of grain are 
consigned and shippea unsold to the large foreign grain houses, 

Earticularly by the large British, French, and Belgian companies 
aving branches in the United States, As such consignments 
'arrive at their destinations several weeks after they are shipped, 
the foreign price frequently does not decline for a considerable time 
after a decrease has taken place in exporting countries. This is 
shown in the following table giving the spot prices for the export 
grade of wheat in Chicago ana at Liverpool, 1914-1921: 

" Yearbook 1920. pp. 49(Mfl7. 

" Policies and Plan of Operation, Oct. 10, 1917, p. 3. 
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Table 15. — Monthly average pricetf per btuhel, of No. t wheat in Chicago ^ and good 

average wheat in Liverpool^ 1914-1921, 





1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


Month. 


Chicago 
price. 


Liverpo(d 
price. 


Chicago 
price. 


Liverpool 
price. 


Chicago 
price. 


Liverpool 
price. 


Chicago 
price. 


Liverpool 
price. 


January 


10.90 

.91 

.92 

.91 

.96 

.90 

.83 

.96 

1.11 

1.10 

1.14 

1.20 


$1.02 
1.05 
1.07 
1.07 
1.11 
1.09 
1.19 
1.42 
1.32 
1.28 
1.38 
1.48 


$1.40 
1.59 
1.52 
1.59 
1.55 
1.20 
1.18 
1.10 
1.07 
1.07 
1.05 
1.18 


$1.68 
1.96 
1.91 
1.94 
1.98 
1.65 
1.64 
1.63 
1.68 
1.73 
1.60 
1.75 


SI. 26 
1.25 
l.U 
1.17 
1.14 
1.03 
1.16 
1.44 
1.53 
1.67 
1.82 
1.76 


$1.94 
L91 
2.00 
L93 
L77 
L55 
1.58 
1.97 
2.00 
2.15 
2.20 
2.39 


$1.86 
L76 
L92 
2.41 
2.91 
2.63 
2.34 
2.30 
2.17 
2.17 
2.17 
2.17 


$2.40 


February 


2.42 


March 


2.42 


April 


2.46 


May 


2.46 


June 


2.46 


July 


2.49 


August 


2.49 


September 


2.37 


October 


2.25 


November 


2.26 


December 


2.26 






Year 


.99 


1.21 


1.29 


L76 


1.36 


1.95 


2.23 


2.40 








1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


January , , , 


12.17 
2.17 
2.17 
2.17 
2.17 
2.17 
2125 
2.23 
2.24 
2.24 
2.24 
2.26 


12.32 
2.32 
2.39 
2.32 
2.32 
2.32 
2.32 
2.32 
2.32 
2.39 
2.46 
2.46 


12.26 
2.26 
2.39 
2.55 
2.58 
2.41 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.30 
2.55 


$2.46 
2.46 
2.42 
2.40 
2.41 
2.39 
2.30 
2.20 
2.17 
2.17 
2.11 
1.98 


$2.65 
2.38 
2.49 
2.79 
2.97 
2.85 
2.75 
2.51 
2.50 
2.13 
1.85 
1.75 


$1.S9 
1.73 
2.06 
2.36 
2.35 
2.10 
2.33 
2.21 
2.31 
2.33 
2.53 
2.38 


• $1.82 
1.72 
1.64 
1.39 
1.56 
L47 
1.24 
L22 
1.27 
1.11 
1.09 
1.13 


$2.30 


Februfiiy 


2.15 


March 


2.12 


April 


2.13 


SSy. ..::::::::::::.. 


2.15 


June _ 


1.98 


July 


1.73 


August 


L55 


September » 

October 


1.54 
1.31 


November 


1.24 


December 


1.40 






Year 


2.21 


2.36 


2.36 


2.29 


2.47 


2.24 


1.39 


1.80 







Beginning in 1919 the currencv of the United Kingdom was at a 
heavy discount as compared with that of the United States, conse- 
quently Liverpool prices shown above were computed on the basis 
of the average exchange for each month. The monthly average 
prices at Chicago and Liverpool are graphicaUy shown in Chart 9, 
opposite. 

The table and chart show that from 1914 to 1919 the monthly 
average Liverpool price was considerably higher than the Chicago 
price, excepting in the spring of 1917, when Chicago prices were 
abnormalljr high due to the IJritish comer in May wheat futures 
on the Chicago Board of Trade. During most of 1919 and early 
1920 Liverpool prices were lower than Chicago prices. This was 
due to the policy of the British Government in selling wheat to 
British flour millers at less than the cost of imported wheat. 

The spread between Liverpool and Chicago prices was unusually 
large during the last half of 1915. The 1915 wheat crop was a record 
one in both the United States and Canada and prices declined very 
sharply, beginning in June and continuing through November. The 
Liverpool price declined about the same amount as the Chicago 

Srice in June, but remained practically stationary or advaoced 
uring the summer and autumn. The advance in prices which 
began in December, 1915, was greater and continued longer for 
Liverpool than for Chicago. In June, 1916, there was a slight 
break in prices in the United States but a very sharp one in Liver- 



Chaff B -hEMTHLY AVCRASE PRICES OF NO. S WHEAT IN 
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pool. The wheat trade of the Allies was placed iinder government 
control in 1916 and all purchases and sales for the United Kingdom 
were made by a governmental agency until wheat was decontrolled 
in 1921. 

The 1916 crop both in the United States and Canada was a small 
one and prices in the United States and in the United Kingdom 
advanced rapidly during the first half of 1916, the advance continuing 
in Liverpool until August, 1917. The Allies had purchased so heavily 
in the United States during the spring of 1916 that the available 
supply was not sufficient to fill the May, 1916, contracts; as a result 
there was what has been termed a "natural comer '' in May wheat, 
and the Chicago cash price in both May and June exceeded the Liver- 
pool price ; but there was a sharp reaction in Jime and Jul v, which 
was arrested in August. On October 10, 1916, the British Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies was appointed, and purchasing com- 

Sanies were organized in different coimtries to buy the wheat and 
our required not only for the United Kingdom but for other allied 
nations as well as some neutral coimtries." During October the 

Srice of wheat was fixed by various associations in the United King- 
om. Among the associations fixing prices were the Liverpool Com 
Trade Association, the Hull Com Trade Association, and the Irish 
Com Trade Association.*' In November the British Government 
began to conserve the wheat supply by prohibiting its use for brewing 
purposes; in December the Wheat Export Co. was organized in the 
Umted States to make purchases for tne British Royal Commission, 
and during the same month 3,000,000 tons— about 112,000,000 
bushels — 01 wheat were purchased by the British Government in 
Australia. 

The upward movement of wheat prices in Liverpool was checked 
soon after the Royal Commission began functioning, although they 
remained at a high level. There was a considerable advance in 
December, when the large purchases of Australian wheat were made. 
In January, 1917, maximum prices of wheat, oats, and potatoes were 
fixed in the United Kingdom, and on February 1 the prices of wheat 
were increased. Further increases occurred in April and July. 

On April 30, 1917, the British food controller took over the flour 
mills of the United Kingdom. During the first nine months of 1917 
the Liverpool price fluctuated between 10 shillings and 10.5 shillings 
per bushel. Prices were increased on June 14 to 10.5 shillings per 
bushel. On September 1, 1917, the United States Government 
established its ^^fair price'' for the 1917 crop at $2.20 per bushel, 
Chicago basis; and on September 3 there was a change in the price 
of foreign wheat in Liverpool. Wheat prices in the United States 
were somewhat higher than the Government price during the summer 
of 1917, and as the 1917 wheat crop was small, the prospects were that 
flour and bread prices would become very high throughout the United 
States. The stabilizing of the wheat price in the United States in 
September was reflected in the Liverpool price in October. The 
exportation of wheat flour was prohibitea in September, 1917, 
except to British ports, and in October permission was given to mix 
potatoes with flour. In November, 1917, it was proposed that 

u F^eral Trad^ Commissioa, Msthods and Operations of Grain Exporters, Vol. I, p. 22, 
»» Broomhall's Com Trf4e Year Book, 1921, pp. 3-i 
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Australian wheat be shipped to the United States via Argentina. 
The price of foreign wheat in Liverpool was 9.5 shillings during the 
last three months of 1917, and in January, 1918, it was increased 
slightly to 9.75 shillings per bushel. 

The food problem was so serious in the United Kingdom that the 
use of oats except as human food was prohibited in February, 1918, 
and the percentage of the mixture oi rice, com meal, and potato 
flour with wheat flour was increased. During the first nine months 
of 1918 wheat prices in Liverpool were' uniform and they were some- 
what lower than for the corresponding period of 1917. Under 
authority of Executive order of Jime 30, 1918, the guaranteed wheat 

Erice in the United States was increased from S2.20 to $2.26 per 
ushel, Chicago basis. 

In the spring of 1919 there was a sharp advance in the Chicago 
price, whicn culminated in May; and beginning in April, 1019, and 
continuing through September, 1920, with the exception of July, 
1919, the Chicago price again exceeded the Liverpool price. In the 
United States the United States Grain Corporation stopped active buy- 
ing the latter part of 1919; foreign buyers began to purchase from 
private concerns, and exporters m the United States began to sell 
abroad. Foreign demand was strong and prices in the United States 
began to advance in December, 1919. The British Royal Commis- 
sion advanced the price in Liverpool in March and April, 1920, after 
which prices were kept uniform through September. Heavy bujdng 
by foreign Governments led to a very sharp advance in wheat prices 
in the United States during the spring of 1920. Prices were stabilized 
in the United Kingdom through the first three quarters of the year, 
and wheat was sold to the milling industry at less than its cost to the 
British Government. For example, according to Sir Jaines Wilson, 
when the Royal Commission's wheat price to the milling industry 
was 80 shillings per quarter the c. i. f . costs for wheat imported in 
January, 1921, were as follows: Canada and the United States, 109 
shillings per quarter each; Australia, 131; India, 119; and other 
countries, 128 per quarter.^^® In other words, at this time the 
British Royal Commission was able to purchase wheat in Canada 
and the United States at less than the world price. 

The decline which began in the United States in Jime, 1920, and 
which continued almost without interruption for the following year 
and a half, did not begin in Liverpool until in November, 1920; but, 
as stated above, the Sritish Government was selling wheat at less 
than its cost at this time. Prices in Liverpool declined much less 
than in the United States during the latter part of 1920, but in 1921 
the price decrease was greater in Liverpool than in Chicago. 

Argentine, Canadian, and Unitbd States wheat prices. — 
During the period 1919-1921 Argentina, AustraUa, and Canada were 
the most important competitors of the United States for the inter- 
national wheat trade. Owing to the shortage of ocean tonnage, large 
quantities of wheat were accumulated* in Australia and Argentina 
during the war. The AustraHan surplus was largely sold during 1920. 
On January 9, 1920, it was reported that — " 

The Australian Wheat Board reports there were 87,750,000 bushels of wheat stocks in 
Australia in mid-November, of which 82,400,000 were available for export. 

M Broomhall's Com Trade News, 1921, p. 336. 

^ Broomhall's Com Trade News, liverpool Edition, p. 69, Jan. 9, 1929, 
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The Australian 1920 wheat crop was small and that for 1921 very 
large, and Australia did not have large quantities to export in 1920 
after the war surplus was exhausted. Continuous price quotations 
for AustraUa are not available, but reports of sales from time to time 
show dearly that Australian prices were low as compared with those 
in Canada and the United States. The low price level in Australia 
was largely due to the high cost of ocean transportation from that 
country to Europe. 

The surplus in Argentina at the beginning of 1920 was estimated 
at from a minimum of 120,000,000 bushels to about 185,000,000 
bushels. This mcluded about 40,000,000 bushels from the 1917-1918 
crop.*' 

The exportation of wheat from British India was prohibited during 
most of 1920 and the Government of India made arrangements with 
the British Government to purchase Australian wheat from the 
British Roval Commission.'* Russia was not a factor in the inter- 
national wneat trade, and only occasional purchases were made by 
European countries from Manchuria or otner countries having an 
exportable surplus, consequently price quotations during the period 
1919-1921 for the export grade of wheat in Argentina, Canada, and 
the United States show the course of prices in the important markets 
of importing countries. 

Monthly average prices. — ^During most of the period, 1919- 
1921, both Canadian and Argentine exchange were at a considerable 
discount, consequentljr Fort William and Buenos Aires prices were 
converted to their equivalent in United States money at uie average 
rate of exchange for each month. The rates of exchange as reported 
by the United States Federal Reserve Board were used in converting 
these foreign prices to their equivalent in United States monev. 

The Canadian price quotations were obtained from the Canada 
Yearbook, a government publication, those for Argentina from the 
Review of the River Plate, and those for New York City from Broom- 
hall's Com Trade News. The price quotations for Argentina are for 
the export grade. The price quotations for New York City for the 
period January 1 to the middle of December, 1919, were those of the 
tJnited States Grain Corporation for No. 2 wheat, while those for 
Canada for the period January, 1919, to the middle of August, 1920, 
were the minimum prices of the Canadian Wheat Board for No. 1 
grade of wheat. The Canadian guaranteed price was $2.24^ per 
bushel in Canadian money for wheat delivered at Fort William from 
January to August, 1919, while during the following 12 months it 
was $2.15 per bushel: but the prices paid the Canadian farmer in 
1920 by the Canadian Wheat Board were much higher than $2.15 
per bushel. In fact, the average price for the crop year ending 
August 31, 1920, was $2.65 per bushel in Canadian money, and the 
difference was paid Canadian farmers at the end of the year. Instead 
of following this practice the United States Grain Corporation in- 
creased its price with the market during 1920. In the United States 
the wheat market was fully decontrolled on June 1, 1920, while it 
was decontrolled on September 1, 1920, in Canada. Prices at Fort 
William are normally considerably lower than at New York City on 

H Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool Ectlticm, p. 219, Feb. 4, 1919. 
^ Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, p. 247, Feb. 8, 1919. 
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account of the hirfier cost of transportation from Fort William to 
Euroj>e than from New York, The monthly average prices of wheat 
for export in Canada, Argentina, and the United States converted 
to then* equivalent in United States money at the monthly average 
rates of exchange for the period 1919-1922 are given in the following 
table: 

Table 16. — Monthly average priceSf per Imshelt of export grade wheat at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, New xorh City, and Fort William, Canada, at the average rates of exchange, 
1919-1922. 



Year and month. 



1919. 

January 

February... 

March , 

April , 

May 

June 

July 

August , 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December. . , 

1920. 

January 

February... 

March , 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September., 

October 

November.. 
December... 



Price per bushel. 



Buenos 
Aires, 
Argen- 
tina. 



11.30 
1.31 
1.27 
1.30 
1.34 
1.35 
1.84 
2.06 
2.00 
1.79 
1.80 
1.69 



1.67 
1.74 
2.05 
2.48 
3.02 
2.96 
2.82 
2.47 
2.49 
2.58 

(«) 

(») 



New 
York 
City. 



S2.37f 
2.37} 
2.37/ 
2.37 
2.371 
2.37J 
2.37 
2.371 
2. 37 J 
2.37i 
2.37i 
2.52i 



2.72 

2.64 

2.68 

3.02 

3.26 

3.14 

3.05 

2.79 

2.68 

2.37 

2.10} 

2.01 



Fort 
William, 
Canada. 



I2.24J 
2.241 
2.244 
2.241 
2.18 
2.18 
2.16 
2.13 
12.06 
12.06 
12.06 
12.00 



11.96 
11.89 
11.94 
11.96 
11.94 



11.89 
11.89 
12.16 
2.45 
2.08 
1.76 
1.61 



Year and month. 



1921. 
January..... 
February... 

March 

April 

Itoy 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December... 

1922. 

January 

February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December... 



Price per bushel. 



Buenos 
Aires, 

Argen- 
tina. 



1.71 
1.60 
1.64 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.45 
1.47 

i.4r 

1.23 
1.14 
1.11 



1.04 
1.25 
1.31 
1.30 
1.32 
1.21 
1.26 
1.19 
1.16 
1.22 
1.20 
1.22 



New 
York 
City. 



2.03 
1.94 
1.84 
1.62 
1.73 
1.66 
1.45 
1.36 
1.40 
1.19 
1.17 
1.27 



1.25 
1.45 
1.46 
1.53 
1.49 
1.30 
1.30 
1.21 
1.19 
1.35 
1.38 
1.38 



Fort 
WilUam, 
Canada. 



1.66 
1.61 
1.64 
1.52 
1.63 
1.66 
1.58 
1.59 
1.31 
1.02 
1.00 
LOS 



1.09 
1.28 
1.37 
1.41 
1.43 
1.33 
1.34 
1.18 
1.00 
1.01 
1.10 
1.06 



1 The Canadian farmer was paid 12.65 per bushel for wheat sold during the period September, 1919, to 
August, 1920. 
> Argentina had no surplus wheat for export in these months and there were no quotations. 

Prices in Argentina. — Throughout all of 1919 export prices of 
wheat both at normal and actual exchange rates were much lower in 
Argentina than in Canada or the United States. Minimum wheat 
prices for the 1919 crop were fixed by the Governments in both Canada 
and the United States, but not in Argentina; and while, as already 
stated, there was a large surplus for export in Argentina, the shortage 
of ocean tonnage and lack oi credit arrangements prevented European 
countries from securing cheap wheat from both Australia and Argen- 
tina. In the United States and Canada the minimum price guar- 
anteed to the farmer was maintained throughout 1919. 

During this period there was a great deal of complaint in Great 
Britain because the British Royal Commission continued to main- 
tain war prices at home and to purchase wheat at the Government 
price in Canada and the United States. For example, an article in 
broomhall's stated : ** 



<« Corn Trade News, Liverpool Edition, Jan. 7, 1919, pp. 33, 31. 
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During many years prior to the Government control of the trade, there was never 
a day when the price of imported Wheat was not as low on the consuming markets of 
the importing coxmtry as it was on the markets of the producing and exporting countries 
barring the small difference of the cost of transport, which also had been so reduced by 
competition between carriers as to be almost insignificant. 

Why not drop the price of Wheat without further delay to its true international 
market value, which, judged by the price ruling in Australia and Aigentina — two 
countries which alone could feed the Allies for twelve months—is about 40/- per 
quarter; with an ocean freight of 10/- to 12/- per quarter (double or treble the pre-war 
n-eight rate) we should then have Wheat in thitf coimtry at a price which would justify 
a ninepenny loaf, provide stock raisers with cheap offals, and would make merchants 
and millers willing to resume their responsibilities of importing and manufactiuing the 
nation's staff of life. The Government in such case, of course, would have to take up 
the slack between the international price of Wheat and the fancy price they have 
euaranteed to growers in this country, but that would involve only a trifling loss of a 
few millions sterling, a mere bagatelle in comparison with the appalling losses caused 
by the present system — the United States are in a similar dilemma, and would have to 
follow suit. They are very rich and can afford a bigger loss than their sorely-tried 
Britiah cousins. 

Notwithstanding the very low prices of wheat in Argentina during 
the first half of 1919, European purchases were relatively light due to 
lack of credit, high ocean freight rates, and shortage of ocean tonnage. 
Early in February, 1919, a cable from Buenos Aires stated:" 

A convention has been signed between the Ministers of the United Kingdom, France, 
and Italy, and the Aigentine Government, the latter giving credits of $80,000,000 
(gold) each to the United Kingdom and France, and $40,000,000 to Italy for the pur- 
dhase of Argentine products. The credits are for two years, carrying interest at t^e 
rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

Immediately after this credit was arranged for, the Argentine Gov- 
ernment issued a decree fixing the minimum export price of wheat 
at about $1.45 per bushel at normal exchange, out, as the Buenos 
Aires current price was only $1.25 per bushel me British Royal Com- 
mission delayed purchases. 

The contrast between the high prices paid for wheat in the United 
States and Canada and the low market price in Argentina led to a 
great deal of criticism of the British Royal Conmiission. For ex- 
ample, under date of February 13, 1919, Mr. Walter Runciman 
wrote :^" 

The Allies act together in their purchases of wheat in the United States, and they 
buy at the equivalent of about 94/- per 480 lbs. landed here. That wheat is apparently 
handed over to the United Kingdom millers, etc., bv our pjvemment at 81/- per 480 
lbs. This can be compared witn a landed price of Argentine wheat (if the importers 
were allowed to bring cargoes in) of about 66/-. This coimtry has to bear the burden 
of both differences between 94/- and 81/- and between 81/- and 66/-,- namely, 28/- 
iiiall. 

Under date of February 21, 1919, Broomhall's called attention to 
the shortage of ocean tonnage as follows: ^"^ 

The Ministry has been criticised in connection with the high price of North American 
Wheat and the quantities we are Retting from there. Tonnage cannot be foimd to 
bring more than 1,000,000 tons of wneat from Australia to arrive in Europe during the 
present cereal year. Even if we were able to concentrate tonnage on the Argentine, 
it could not be doubted that prices wotild rise very considerably. Cereals are still 
being bought on an Inter- Allied basis, and, clearly, we could not take all the cheap 
wheat ourselves and leave the expensive sources of supply to our Allies. 

*> Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, Feb. 6, 1919. p. 233. 
*< Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool EditioB, Feb. 14, 1919, p. 288. 
» Broomhall's Corm Trade News, Liverpool Edition, Feb. 21, 1920, p. 334. 
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Wheat prices in Argentina advanced rapidljr in July, 1919. At 
the beginning of the last week of June Argentine wheat was $1.33 
per bushel at Buenos Aires and a month later it was S2.10 per bushel, 
the maximum price for the year, while the average for the month of 
July was $2.06 per bushel. In the first six months of 1919, which is 
normally the period of heavy wheat shipments from Argentina, the 
monthly average price at Buenos Aires was particularly low, ranging 
from $1.27 to $1.35 per bushel, while at New York City the Govern- 
ment price of $2.37i per bushel was maintained. In the first half of 
1919 export shipments from Argentina were only about 35,000,000 
bushels while the official estimated surplus available for export was 
about 155,000,000 bushels.^' In July exports were much heavier, 
about 9,325,000 bushels, and 20,740,000 bushels in August, and 
prices advanced sharply. The monthly average increased from $1.35 
m June to $1.84 per oushel in July, while m August it advanced 
to $2.06 per bushel, which was the maximum for the year. In Sep- 
tember 13,275,000 bushels of wheat were exported from Argentina'" 
and the monthly average price was $2 per bushel. The quantity of 
wheat exported froni J&gentina remained large throughout the last 
half of 1919, and export prices were much higher than during the 
first six months of the year. The total quantity exported in 1919 was 
about 118,860,000 bushels, of which 84,620,000 bushels was exported 
in the last six months. ^° Although the monthly export shipments were 
unusually large during the last three months of 1919 prices in Argen- 
tina were somewhat lower than in August and September. This was 
apparently due to the large unexported siu-plus still on hand when 
the new crop was harvested. The 1920 crop was a record one, 214,- 
143,000 bushels as compared with a 12-year average of 158,822,000 
bushels. The official estimate of the surplus availaole for export at 
the end of 1919 was about 156,125,000 bushels, or the equivalent of 
an average crop.^® Other estimates of the surplus available for export 
ranged from 120,000,000 to 185,000,000 bushels. 

In addition to the rapid increase in the export prices in Argentina 
the Government levied export taxes which further increased the cost 
to the European consumer. In commenting on the costliness of 
wheat purchased in Argentina, Herbert Gibson stated in a letter to 
the London Times r^^ 

Sir: — In an interview with Senor Luis Mitre, published in * *The Times' * of August 6, 
he gives the cost of production of Argentine wheat, placed free on board, at 27/- per 
100 kilos. This is equal to $1.50 U. S. currency per bushel. At a National Convention 
of United States farmers, held in May of this year, the cost of production of wheat in 
that country was fixed at $2.75 per bushel, placed on the market. Both countries 
produce wheat in excess of their requirements. The profitableness to the Argentine 
producer, in doing so, needs no further demonstration. 

The Argentine wheat crop comes on the market in January. This year the local price 
opened at $1.60 per bushel, and before the end of April it had reached $2.80. The 
foregoing are the equivalent, in U. S. currency, of Argentine local market prices. 
An export tax based on the difference between the current market price and a fixed 
ad valorem one, added, approximately, a further 15 cents per bushel to the cost to the 
foreign consumer. 

The abundant Argentine supply profited by the world's demand; and by the end 
of May the whole of the remaining unshipped and exportable surplus — amounting, 
according to the oflldal census, to 50 million oushels, after deducting domestic require- 

» Review of the River Plate, July 11, 1919, p. 109. 

» Review of the River Plate, Oct. 10, 1919, p. 949. 

w Review of the River Plate, Jan. 2, 1920, p. 33. 

n Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, p. 321, Feb. 12, 1020. 
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ments for food and seed — had been sold to foreign consumers on contracts for delivery 
free on board. The local piice of bread had risen in sympathy with the wheat market. 
In order to subsidize the price of bread, the Arj^entine Government imposed an emer- 
gency super-tax on the export of Wheat, equivalent to 46 cents U. S. currency per 
bushel. The foreign consumer had either to subsidize Argentine bread by paying 
this super-tax on wheat available for export, and purchased prior to its enactment, 
or endeavour to cancel his freight contracts and his bond witn the Argentine seller. 
Thus the wheat that had cost the Argentine producer only $1.50 per bushel to produce 
has proved to the foreign consumer the costliest wheat in the world. ' 

The export shipments from Argentina were so large in the spring 
of 1920 that as earljr as April the Argentine Government suggested 
the possibUity of placing an embargo upon further exportation. Early 
m June a new export tax of 4 pesos per quintal (about 220 pounds) 
was placed upon Argentine wneat exported. In the latter, part of 
July some permits for wheat exports were refused and soon after this 
further exportation was prohibited. Early in August the Argentine 
Government bought back about 8,775,000 bushels of wheat that had 
been sold to the French, Belrian, and Italian Governments.*^ 

At the end of July a specid cable to BroomhalPs Com Trade News 
from Argentina stated :*• 

Some permits for Wheat exports have already been refused. It is reckoned that 
only 20,000 tons (746,666 bushels) are now left of the quantity permitted to be exported, 
including 180,000 tons (6,720,000 bushels) owned by the French Government. 

Wheat prices in Argentina were low as compared with those in the 
United States during the spring of 1920, and Great Britain, France, 
and Italy purchasecf verv large quantities in Argentina, and prices 
rose to such an extent tnat -^gentina became oversold and an epa- 
bargo was placed upon further exportation of wheat. Argentina had 
sold more wheat for export than the Government cared to have 
shipped out of the country, and in August it was reported that the 
Argentine Government bought back wheat from Belgium, France, and 
Italy, as shown by the following excerpt from a *' Renter" cable dated 
Augusts, 1920:'* 

Although some of the Argentine newspapers reported the opening of negotiations for 
the buying back by the Argentine government of Wheat sold to Great Britain, the only 
actual purchase yet effected by the government is one of 100,000 tons (3,766,666 bush- 
els) bought back from France. * * * Meanwhile the Belgian and Italian Govern- 
ments agreed to sell back to the Argentine Government part of the wheat they bought 
which 1^ not been exported. 

The total quantity purchased by the Argentine Government from 
the above-mentioned countries was 5,040,000 bushels. 

While its purchases during the first part of 1920 were particularly 
large in the United States and Canada, the British Royal Commis- 
sion bought wheat wherever it could be purchased at advantageous 
prices. Under date of July 7, 1920, Broomhairs stated :** 

Releases of Wheat by the Royal Commission during the past week have again been 
large and have included a number of Australian and Plate cargoes. * * * 

We have been informed that our ^vemment have purchased 250^000 tons of Man- 
churian and/or Chinese Wheat at prices which compare favorably with those of other 
exporting countries. The Manchurian purchase has doubtless been made possible by 
the easier freight situation, and we can expect this good influence to help the supply 
situation still more in the futtiie. 

a Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, July 30, 1920, p. 225; Aug. 14, 1920, p. 333; and Aug. 
16, 1920, p. 341. 
" Liverpool Edition, July 30, 1020, p. 225. 

*« Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, Aug. 1020, p. 281. 
» Broomball's Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, July 1920, p. 205. 
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Other European countries, notably Belgium, France, and Italy, 
also imported wheat in large quantities during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1920. 

On August 19, BroomhalPs reported the purchase of 1,866,665 
bushels of Australian wheat at 13 shillings per bushel f. o. b. port of 
shipment, and on August 17, 1920, it was stated that:^' 

Shipments are running smaller, owing to practical exhaustion of the surpluses of 
Argentina and Australia, but the United States is shipping well, and Canada should be 
able to give good help in the autumn. 

Argentina was not a factor in the international wheat market from 
August, 1920, until the new crop came on the market in January, 
1921. Export quotations for wneat in the United States reached 
their peak in May, 1920, remained high through June and early 
July, and then declined rapidly throughout the remainder of the 
year. In Argentina the price continued to increase for about four 
months after the decline began in the United States and Canada. 
The British, French, Belgian, and Italian Governments were par- 
ticularly active buyers during this period. During November and 
December, 1920, no quotations were published for export wheat. 

The decline of export wheat prices from the peak oi October, 1920, 
to those prevailing in January, when the new crop began to be ex- 

Borted, was much more precipitate in Argentina than it was in the 
United States or Canada. The new crop harvested in December 
was a very large one, 214,143,000 bushels as compared with the 
average for the period 1910-1921 of 158,822,000 bushels. As already 
stated, the price of wheat in Argentina continued to advance for 
about four months after the decline set in in the United States. This 
was due to fairly heavy export buying in Argentina, at the time 
when the supply available for export was nearly, if not auite, ex- 
hausted. The more precipitate decline which occurred at tne end of 
1920 was due to the lact that a record new crop came on the market 
when Argentine prices were out of line with world prices and when 
European importing countries no longer feared a world shortage of 
wheat. 

In January, 1921, Belgium asked for *^ tenders of River Plate wheat and many 
offers were received at equal to about 95/- per 480 lbs. c. i. f. Antwerp for 63 lbs. 
quaUty prompt shipment. 

This price was ecjuivalent to about $2.04 per bushel at the pre- 
vailing rate of foreign exchange and was in Ime with prices paid for 
wheat from other exporting coimtries, for example, the Belgian 
Government purchased two cargoes of choice white Kurrachee wheat 
(British India) delivered in Antwerp at the same price, i. e., 95 shil- 
ling per bushel.*^ 

Wheat prices continued to decline in January and February, and 
the latter part of January, 1921, the purchasing committee of the 
Belgian Government announced that it nad purchased about 112,000 
bushels of River Plate wheat for shipment during February or the 
first half of March. The price of this purchase was 85 shillings per 
480 pounds c. i. f. Antwerp, which was equivalent to $1.98 per Dusnel 
at the prevailing rates* of foreign exchange and was 6 cents per 

» Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, Aug. 1920, p. 357. 
« Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, Jan. 20, lv21, p. 151. 
H Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, Jan. 20, 1921, p. 161. 
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bushel lower than the quotations made two weeks earlier.*' The 
British Royal Commission was purchasing very little wheat at this 
time. On February 1, 1921, BroomhalFs stated:*® 

It appears to be certain that the Royal CommiflBioii intends to work down stocks 
as we hear that they still refuse to consider any offers from North America or Argentina. 

Apparently the British Royal Commission was purchasing some 
wheat, as early in February the arrival of cargoes of Kurrachee 
(British India), Manchurian, and Red Pacific wheats were announced* 
On February 4, 1921, the sale of choice white Kurrachee wheat in 
the United A^ingdom at 80 shillings per quarter (480 poimds) was 
reported,** and during the latter part of the month the Belgian 
Government purchased a cargo of about 112,000 bushels of River 
Plate wheat for March or April shipment at 76 shillings H pence 

Eer quarter.*^ These prices were equivalent to $1.86^ and $1.77 per 
ushel, respectively. In March Argentine export quotations ad- 
vanced ana on March 1 BroomhalFs stated that Argentina was not 
shipping large quantities of wheat.*^ Purchases of Argentine wheat 
by tne British Koyal Commission and the Belgian Government were 
made at from about 76 to 78 shillings per quarter ($1.82^ to $1.88 
at the prevailing rate of exchange) for early shipment during the 
early part of March, and on May 19, 1921, a Buenos Aires cable 
stated that a decree had been published which '* establishes no super- 
tax, but a minimum weekly price is to be fixed for wheat." ** 

Argentine export quotations were considerably higher in March 
than in February, while they were somewhat lower in April. Pur- 
chases of Em-opean importing countries were relatively light at this 
time. Under date of March 30, 1921, Broomhall's explamed these 
lighter purchases as follows : ** 

In referring to the causes of the relatively light purchases of importing countries 
we should have mentioned that France, as well as our own country, has been revising 
control arrangements and taking steps to ensure that the native crop shall be used 
for bread-making purposes. The measures which were adopted by France to attain 
the desired end mcluded restriction of the free flow of foreign wheat to interior mills 
and the cessation of purchases abroad. It becomes ever more clear that the wave 
of pessimism that anected our food officials last summer, and which caused Mr. 
McCurdy to make his famous statement in the House of Commons, when he went on 
record with a prediction of an almost ^neral reduction of supplies, was also felt in 
other European countries, the result being a scramble for wheat at almost any price, 
which was followed by an almost complete withdrawal on the part of the Purchasing 
Committees when it was discovered that a bad mistake had been made. Wheat 
was not the only article that was bought in excessive quantities, for we have lately seen 
Spain reshipping Maise and some Flour, whilst it is notorious that Germany was 
filled to repletion with pulse of many many kinds. 

As already stated, the Argentine Government maintained minimum 

E rices for wheat exported,*® and prices were maintained at such a 
igh level that the quantity exported during the early part of 1921 
was relatively small. On July 22, 1921, BroomhalFs stated: *^ 

The Buenos Aires Handels-Zeitung, in a recent issue, refers to the limited sales of 
Argentine wheat, and adds that it is much to be deplored that the export of this 

» Broomhall'8 Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, Jan. 31, 1921, p. 225. 
« Broomhall's Corn Trade News, Liverpool Edition, Feb. 1, 1921, p. 247. 
« Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, Feb. 2, 1921, p. 251, and Feb. 4, 1921, p. 269. 
« Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, Feb. 21, 1921, p. 399. 
« Broamhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, Mar. 1, 1921, p. 477. 

4« Broomliall's Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, Mar. 19, 1921, p. 627; see also March 16, 1921, p, 
601; March 17, 192V p. 609; and Mar. 22, l&l, p. 653. ' 
« Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool lldition, Mar. 31, 1921, p. 701. 
« See Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, Apr. 4, 1921, p. 49. 
« See Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, July 22, 1921, p. 217. 
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cereal did not develop freely from the beginnicig of the season, because it will not be 
possible to place the enormous Quantities, which are still held in the country, at the 
previous high prices. Growers nave suffered considerable loss through holding back 
tiie wheat. 

Notwithstanding the relatively small export shipments during the 
first half of 1921, export prices in Argentina were maintained at a 
high level until after the new crop in tne United States and Canada 
began to be exported in August and September. Beginning in Sep- 
tember a heavy price decline set in, which continued until the end 
of 1921. This price decline became pronounced in Argentina, 
Canada, and the United States in September. 

Canadian prices. — The Canadian farmer was guaranteed a mini- 
mum price for his wheat from Januarv, 1919, to the middle of August, 
1920. All export sales were made by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
Diuing 1920 the prices received by the Canadian Wheat Board were 
much nigher than this minimum. The prices for the diflFerent grades 
and the plan of marketing for the 1919 crop were described as follows 
by Broomhall:** 

No. 1 Northern 215c; No. 2 Northern 212c; No. 3 Northern 208c. The difference 
between these prices and those charged to home millers and foreign buyers is paid 
into a pool, wmch wiU be ultimately distributed amongst farmers in proportion to 
their deliveries. 

Canadian farmers were ultimately paid $2.65 per bushel for Fort 
William deliveries. 

Export buying in Canada on the part of European countries, 
particularly Great Britain, France, and Italy, was lar^e throughout 
1920. Early in 1920 Sir George Foster, Canadian Mimster of Trade 
and Commerce, was quoted as annoimcing that the Canadian Wheat 
Board had sold 65,000,000 bushels of wheat for export to Great 
Britain, France, and Italy .^ Soon after this sale was made H.W. 
Wood, the Alberta member of the Canadian Wheat Board, stated that 
only 40,000,000 bushels of Canada's exportable surplus from the 
1919 wheat crop had been shipped across the Atlantic. Wheat 

{>rices in the United States had advanced to $2.75 per bushel the 
atter part of December, 1919, and in January Mr. Wood stated that 
the pnce of No. 1 northern wheat had been advanced to "$2.80 per 
bushel at Fort William and Port Arthur.''^ According to a Reuters 
dispatch the Canadian Wheat Board contracted to supply the Gov- 
ernment of Greece with its supply of wheat for the 12 months 
ending Jime 30, 1920, at $2.47 per bushel." This price was below 
the average for the period September, 1919-June 30, 1920. On 
April 5, 1920, a Renter's dispatch from Winnipeg stated that — ^^ 

Canadian farmers will receive at least 40 cents per bushel on participation certifi- 
cates issued by the Canadian Wheat Board on wheat sold by this means. This will 
be in addition to the $2.15 per bushel. 

This would indicate an average sale price of $2.55 per bushel for 
theperiod September, 1919-April, 1920. 

Tne 1920 Canadian wheat crop was of excellent quality and Cana- 
dian prices were relatively somewhat higher than those in the United 

« Broomhall's Com Trade News, liveipool Edition, Jan. 24, 1920, p. 186. 
• Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, Jan. 5. 1920. p. 15. 
H Broomhall's Com Trade News, liverpool Edition, Feb. 1 1920, p. 241. 
B Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, Feb. 13, 1920, p. 337. 
M Broamhall's Com Trade Newsi Ltveipool Editionf Hay 7, 1920, p. 27L 
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States. The increase in Cainadian prices in April, 1921, when prices 
were declining in the United States, was explained by Broomhall's 
as follows:" 

The outstanding feature of the wheat market at the present time is the persistent 
e£fort to lift prices in America and Argentina. This desire to lift wheat values 
to a higher plane is ve^ natural, especially if we rememher that, both in the United 
States and Argentina growers and holders have been induced to expect high prices 
by statements issued by Government officials and market experts. We are inclined 
to think that United States markets have been greatly affected by the new tariff bill 
which will shortly come into force, aad this, of course, will stop the inflow of Canadian 
grain, but this influence should not have put up prices on the Winnipeg market, and 
the advance there has been much greater than at Chicago. The explanation of the 
advance at Winnipeg may be the large additional purdiases made there by U. S. 
millers in view of the imposition of an import duty at an early date, and as the May 
position was oversold, "widrts** rushed to cover, when they realized that the Wheat 
available for tendering might be seriously reduced by America's and Europe's pur- 
chases. We must not, however, overlook the foct that this is the cro{> scare season 
in America, and as we pointed out last week, so long as Russia is not in position to 
contribute to the needs of wheat importers, the position of buyers on the international 
market is boimd to appear from tmie to time somewhat precarious. The crops of 
America, under actual conditions, are of the greatest importance, and their influence 
in determining the general price level is boimd to be very great — even moderate 
damage to either of the big surplus crops cannot be disregarded. 

Wheat prices were better maintained during the first eight months 
of 1921 ill Canada than they were in the United Stat^. In the 
early part of September prices increased for a few weeks in the 
United States, but ''pressure of resellers to liquidate forward parcels 
of Manitobas'' and favorable crop reports from Areentina ** were 
followed by sharp breaks in wheat prices in Canada, the United 
States, and Argentina. 

During part of the period of rapidly declining wheat* prices Cana- 
dian . export wheat prices were higher tiian those for the United 
States. On November 17, 1921, Broomhairs gave the following 
comparison: 

The following authentic information respecting the prices paid for Canadian and 
United States Wheat by the Royal Commission on Whed,t Supplies during their 
period of control will be found interesting: 



Period. 



1916— Three months, October-December. . 
1917— Twelve months, January-December. 
191S— Twelve months, January-December. 
1919— Twelve months, January-December. 
1920— Twelve months, January-December. 
1921— Three months, January-March. . . . . . 



Canadian 


U. S. A. 


per 480 


per 480 


pounds 


pounds 


c. I. f. 


c. i. f. 


78/8 


7^11 


92/7 


93/11 


104/6 


103/2 


103/1 


95/10 


133/2 


132/8 


87/2 


82/6 



As shown in Volume I of this report, the bulk of wheat exported 
from the United States is No. 2 grade.*^ A large part of Canadian 
exports is No. 1 grade. Annual average prices paid for wheat do 
not necessarily show the true relationship between the prices paid 
for wheat in tne two coim tries, except in a period of uniform prices. 

The minimum prices guaranteed by the Canadian . and united 
States Governments were much higher than those prevailing in 

' u Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool Edition, Apr. 26, 1021, p. 307. 

M Broomhall's Com Trade News, Liverpool edition, Sept. 22, 1921, p. 754; Sept. 27, 1921, p. 797; and 
Sept. 20, 1921, p. 817. 
" Mwbodi and Opemtlons of Grain Exporter^, Vol. I, p. l& 
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Argentina, while the course of wheat prices following decontrol in 
1920 was generally the same in Argentma, Canada, and the United 
States. In September, 1920, quotations in Buenos Aires were 
actually higher than in New Yotk City, but this was due to the fact 
that the surplus available for export was oversold and the Argentine 
Government actually bought wheat from Belgium, France, and 
Italy that had been loaded for export. Again m the fall of 1921 
export prices at Fort William, Canada, ana at Buenos Aires were 
higher than at New York City, but this was of short duration, and 
as soon as the new Canadian and Argentine crops were available for 
export, prices at Fort WUliam and Buenos Aires declined until they 
were somewhat lower than at New York City. 

Section 4. Bye, barley, com, and oats prices. 

Prices in the United States. — ^As already shown, wheat prices 
in the United States normally follow prices in the world market. 
This is due to the fact that this coimtry produces a large surplus for 
export, either as wheat in the grain or as nour. During the four pre- 
war years 1910 to 1913 from about 10 to 20 p» cent of each yearns 
wheat crop was exported, while only a small proportion of the rye, 
barley, com, or oats produced in the United States were shipped over- 
seas/ For example, from 1910 to 1913 the proportion of each year's 
crop exported as grain or flour ranged from one-tenth of 1 per cent 
to about 5 per cent for rye, from about 2 to 7 per cent for barley, 
from 1 to 2.5 per cent for com, and from two-tenths of 1 per cent 
to 2 per cent oi oats from 1910 to 1912, while in 1913 imports of oats 
exceeded exports. For each of these four grains the proportion of 
the crop exported was too small to have a material effect on prices. 

During the World War export demand was an important factor in 
determi n ing the course of rye prices. Prior to the war Germany and 
Russia furnished the bulk of r;f e exports to other European countries, 
but with the beginning of hostilities in 1914 exports from those coun- 
tries were cut on and rye began to be exported from the United States 
in large quantities. From 1915 to 1918 the net exports of rye and 
rye flour from the United States averaged about 15,125,000 bushels 
per year, while the average production was about 52,155,000 bushels. 

Under the stimulus of foreign demand rye prices advanced rapidly 
and while minimum wheat prices were guaranteed by the Government 
rye prices were not controlled, and in the spring of 1918, when a short- 
age of foodstuffs was considered imminent, the prices of the export 
grade of rye greatly exceeded those for wheat. During the three 
post war years 1919 to 1921 rye prices generally followed the course 
of wheat prices, but the decUne in prices occurred earlier in the case 
of wheat than for rye and the fall in prices was less abrupt in the case 
of rye. Appendix Table 21 shows tne monthly and annual average 
prices and mdex numbers for rye on farms in the United States, 1910 
to 1921. Similar data for contract or export grade of rye at Chicago 
are shown in Appendix, Table 22. 

The following table shows the monthly average prices of export 
grade of wheat, rye, coni; oats, and barley for the period 1919 to 1922: 
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Table 17. — Monthly and annual average nricesj per hushaly of contract or export grades 

qfwMatf rye, com, oate, ana barley, at Chicago, 1919-19XX. 



Year and month. 


Wheait 

per 
budMl. 


Rye 

per 
bushel. 


Com 

per 
bushel. 


Oats 

per 
bushel. 


Barley 

per 
busheL 


1919. 
January 


S2.26 
2.26 
3.39 
2.55 
2.58 
2.41 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.30 
2.55 


$1.62 
1.37 
1.58 
1.74 
1.56 
1.48 
1.59 
1.54 
1.42 
1.39 
1.40 
1.67 


$1.42 
1.32 
1.50 
1.64 
1.76 
1.79 
1.98 
1.97 
1.54 
1.42 
1.53 
1.52 


90.67 
.60 
.64 
.71 
.70 
.70 
.78 
.75 
.70 
.72 
.75 
.84 


10.97 


February 


.90 


March 


1.00 


April 


1.14 


May 


1.18 


June 


1.18 


July 


1.27 


AUKUSt 


1.35 


September 


1.28 


October ». 


1.29 


November 


1.40 


December 


1.54 






Year 


2.36 


1.53 


1.62 


.71 


1.21 


1920. 
January 


2.65 
2.38 
2.49 
2.79 
2.97 
2.85 
2.75 
2.51 
2.50 
2.13 
1.85 
1.75 


1.77 
1.56 
1.74 
1.99 
2.16 
2.22 
2.19 
1.99 
1.97 
1.70 
1.57 
1.57 


1.53 

1.48 

1.60 

1.73 

1.93 

1.90 

1.59 

1.58 

1.35 

.91 

.83 

.77 


.88 

.87 

.94 

1.04 

1.12 

1.17 

.98 

.75 

.63 

.55 

.52 

.49 


1.49 


February 


1.39 


March ' 


1.51 


April 


1.65 


Mav 


1.70 


June 


1.54 




1.21 


August 


1.09 


Sentember 


1.02 


October 


.94 


November 


.89 


Z>eoember 


.79 






Year 


2.47 


1.87 


1.43 


.88 


1.27 






1921. 
J anuary 


1.82 
1.72 
1.64 
1.39 
1.56 
1.47 
1.24 
1.22 
1.27 
1.11 
1.09 
1.13 


1.62 

1.48 

1.44 

1.35 

1.45 

1.33 

1.26 

1.06 

1.05 

.66 

.80 

.86 


.70 
.66 
.66 
.59 
.62 
.63 
.62 
.57 
.64 
.47 
.49 
.49 


.45 
.44 
.43 
.38 
.39 
.38 
.38 
.36 
.39 
.36 
.87 
.38 


.74 


February •. 


.69 


March 


.72 


April 


.65 


May 


.66 


June 


.65 


July 

August 


.64 
.62 


September 


.58 


October 


.53 


November 


.64 


December 


.54 






Year 


1.39 


1.21 


.59 


.39 


.63 






1922. 
January 


1.11 
1.31 
1.35 
1.39 
1.36 
1.16 
1.14 
1.06 
1.05 
1.14 
1.20 
1.25 


.81 

.97 

1.07 

1.04 

1.06 

.91 

.84 

.73 

.72 

.78 

.87 

.89 


.49 
.56 
.59 
.60 
.60 
.61 
.65 
.63 
.64 
.70 
.72 
.74 


.39 
.42 
.40 
.40 
.42 

. ifV 

.39 
.34 
.39 
.44 
.45 
.46 


0) 


Febmaryr . r r ,-,,,.,, - 


0) 


March..' 


(*) 


April 


0) 


May 


' 




July 






September 


0) 
(1) 


October 


November 


December 


0) 




Year 


1.21 


.89 


.63 


.41 


0) 





1 Figures not available. 

The above prices are for No. 2ffrade of wheat, rye, com, and oats 
and for barley sold on sample. Ine table shows that during the first 
three post-war years the trend of wheat and rye prices was the same 
in almost every month, that those for barley and oats generally 
moved in the same direction for each month, while the course of com 
prices was somewhat different than that for any of the four other grains. 
Wheat and rye prices were greatly influenced by export demand 
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during those years, while that demand had little effect upon the prices 
of oats and com. In the case of bariey export demana was laige in 
1919, small in 1920, and quite large again m 1921. 

In the calendar year 1919 nearR^ 40,500,000 bushels of lye in the 
grain or as flour were exported, wnile in the fiscal year enaing June 
30, 1920, about 41,532,000 bushels were shipped overseas. This was 
equivalent to about 55 per cent of the crop harvested in 1919. The 
monthly export shipments were particularly large in March, April, 
May, and June, while they were much smaller during the last six 
months of 1919, and prices declined from an average of $1.62 in 
January to $1.37 per bushel in February, after whiwi there was a 
sharp rise to the year's maximum of $1.74 per bushel in April. Begin- 
ning in May, 1919, rye prices declined to a monthly average of $1.48 
per Dushel m June; there was a temporary improvement in July and 
August followed by a decline to $1.39 per bushel in October; subse- 
quently in harmony with the movement of wheat prices, there was 
an advance to an average of $1.67 per bushel in December. 

In the calendar year 1920 the quantity of rye and rye flour ex- 
ported was 59,250,000 bushels, which was equivalent to 96 per cent 
of the crop harvested in that year. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, overseas shipments were 47,337,000 bushels. The monthly 
overseas shipments of rye and rye fiour increased rapidly from 
1,116,000 bushels in January, 1920, to a maximum of 10,280,000 
bushels in May and they remained very large throughout the following 
three months. Under the stimulus of these unprecedented foreign 
shipments rye prices advanced rapidly and steadily, with the excep- 
tion of a decline in February, from an average of $1.77 per bushel m 
January to the year's maximum of $2.22 per bushel in June. The 
decline in wheat prices began in June. 1920, and in July the 
monthly average price was 22 cents per bushel less than the peak 

Srice for May, but in the case of rye the unusually heavy export 
emand maintained prices at a high level through July, when the 
monthly average was only 3 cents per bushel less than that for June. 
Be^innmg in August prices declined rapidly until they were tempo- 
rarily arrested by the heavy foreign shipments of November and 
December. The decline in prices was relatively much greater in 
1920 for wheat than for rye. In January, 1920, the monthty average 
price of No. 2 wheat was 88 cents per bushel higher than that for 
No. 2 rye, but in December it exceeded the monthly average rye price 
by only 18 cents per bushel.. In 1920 the export demand tor rye was 
relatively much greater than that for wheat. 

In 1921 exports of rye and rye flour were about 30,150,000 bushels, 
or approximately one-half as large as in 1920. The crop of 1921 was 
57,918,000 bushels, or 2,500,000 bushels smaller than that of 1920, 
but the proportion exported in the grain or as flour was still large. 
Throughout the year rye prices continued to decline rapidly. In 
January export shipments were large and there was a slight increase 
in prices from the average of $1.57 per bushel for November and 
December, 1920, to $1.62 per bushel in January, 1921. Beginning 
in February the monthly average price declined steadily to $1.35 per 
bushel m Xpril. In sympathy with wheat there was a temporary 
increase in May, which was followed by an uninterrupted decline to 
the minimum of 80 cents per bushel in November. WTiile export 
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shipments were fairly large in August and September thej totaled 
only about 12,000,000 bushels for the last half of 1921. 

£ixport shipments of rye were small in the first three months <^ 
1922, but qmte large— 17,736,000 bushelsr— m the first half of the 
year. Both wheat and rye prices advanced sharply during the first 
few months of 1922, but beginning in June a new price decline set 
in and new minimum post-war prices were recorded m September. 

As already stated, the prices of oats and barley had the same gen- 
eral trend irom 1919 to the end of 1921. In 1919 barley exports 
were equivalent to over 26 per cent of that year's crop, while less than 
6 per cent of that year's crop of oats was shippeoi overseas. The 
1919 barley crop was estimated at 147,608,000 bushels while 39,000,- 
000 bushels were exported. Export shipments were particularly 
large from April through September, and barley prices advanced 
very rapidly from an average of 9ft cents per bushel in February to 
$1.35 per bushel in August. Es^rt shipments feU off somewhat 
the latter part of the year and the upward price movement was 
checked in September and October, rfter which the advance con- 
tinued until the year's maximum montnly average of $1.54 per bushel 
was reached in December. For both rye and wheat there was a 
marked price decline which began in April and May and continued 
until the latter part of the year. In January the monthly average 
price of barley was 65 cents per bushel less than rye ana 30 cents 
greater than for oats; in December the excess of rye over barley 
was only 13 cents per bushel while the average for barley was 70 
cents per bushel greater than for oats. The monthly export ship- 
ments of barley were more imiform throughout 1919 than those for 
rye while export shipments of oats were equivalent to only about 5 
per cent of that year's crop. 

In 1920 the barley crop in the United States was 38,000,000 bushels 
greater than that for 1919 while exports were only 17,854,000 bushds, 
or about 55 per cent less than in 1919. Barley jprices followed the 
general upward movement of grain prices in the nrst five months of 

1920, but beginning in June a decline set in which was more precipi- 
tate than that for either wheat or rye. In January the monthly 
average price of rye was 28 cents per bushel in excess of that for 
barley and in December it was 78 cents per bushel higher. 

The barley price decline which began in June, 1920, continued 
almost uninterruptedly to the end of 1921, but the decline in 1921 
was much more gradual than during the last half of 1920. From 
May to December, 1920, the monthly average price of barley declined 
91 cents per bushel, while in 1921 there was a further decline of 
25 cents per bushel. The 1921 crop was only 151,180,000 bushels, 
or about 40,000,000 bushels under the average for the period 1910- 

1921, and export demand was larger in 1921 than in 1920. Export 
shipments were particularly large during Julv, August, and Septem- 
ber. As export orders are placed two or tnree months before the 
actual export shipments are made, it is probable that the marked 
check in the downward price movement snown for June, July, and 
August was due to the placing of comparatively heavy export orders 
in Siose months. The spread between barley and oats prices decreased 
considerably in 1921. In January the monthly average price of 
barley exceeded oats bv 29 cents per bushel and m December it was 
only 16 cents per busnel higher. Rye prices declined much more 
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than barley prices during 1921. In January the monthly average 
of rye prices was 88 cents per bushel higher than that for barley, but 
in December the price of rye was only 32 cents per bushel higher. 
• Oats prices advanced much less during 1919 than barley. The 
monthly average pricj for January was 67 cents per bushel and in 
December it was 84 cents per bushel. Comparatively small quan- 
tities of oats and products manufactured from oats were exported 
in 1919. Qnlv about 67,000,000 bushels of oats and oats products 
were exported in that year while the 1919 crop was 1,184,000,000 
bushels. In 1920 and 1921 exports of oats were practically negligible. 
The 1920 crop was estimated at 1,496,000,000 bushels and net exports 
9,820,000 bushels, and in the following year the crop was estimated 
at 1,061,000,000 bushels and net exports of oats ana products manu- 
factured from oats were only 5,419,000 bushels. It is clear that 
such a small export demand c<^ld not have an appreciable effect 
upon the price movement of o5ts. Oats prices advanced rapidly 
during the first six months of 1920 from a monthly average of 88 
cents per bushel in January to a maximiun of $1.17 in June. In 
December the monthlv average price was only 49 cents per bushel, 
or less than one-half mat for Jime. 

In 1920 the oats market had even less support from export demand 
than barley and the price decline of oats was even more precipitate 
than that for barley. Oats prices continued to decline during the 
first three months of 1921 after which there was little change through- 
out the remainder of the year. In the first half of 1922 the monthly 
average was slightly higher than in the last half of 1921. 

Exports of com and products made therefrom have never been an 
important factor in tne demand for com. In 1918 a total of 
2,502,665,000 bushels of com was produced in this country while the 
net exports in 1919 were only 4,855,000 bushels, or less than two- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the crop marketed in that year. Com prices 
followed the general movement of grain prices in 1919 and advanced 
sharply, with some monthly fluctuations, from a monthly average 
of $1.42 per bushel in January to a maximum of $1.98 per bushel 
in July. In September and October there was an abrupt decline, 
which reached the January level of $1.42 per bushel in the latter 
month, followed by an increase of about 10 cents per bushel in the 
last two months of the year. 

The average price for January, 1920, was $1.53 per bushel. Under 
the stimulus of the general price advance there was a rapid increase 
of 40 cents per bushel in the next five months. Export demand 
was larger than the previous year, but it was still unimportant, as 
only 14,387,000 bushels of com and com products were exported 
in 1920. The 1919 crop was large— 2,811,302,000 bushels— and 
beginning in Jime a price decline set in which continued almost 
without interruption until October, 1921. The decline in com 
prices was more abrupt and precipitate than .in the case of either 
barley or oats. From May to December, 1920, the monthly average 
price decreased from $1,93 per bushel to 77 cents per bushel, a total 
decline of $1.16 per bushel, while in 1921 there was a further decline 
to a minimum of 47 cents per bushel in October. As in the case of 
oats there was a slight increase in prices, which began in November, 
1921, and continuea throughout 1922. 
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The increase in the prices of wheat and rye, for which there was 
a large export demand, was greater than that for oats and com, for 
which there was Httle export demand, from January, 1919, to the 
middle of 1920, while the fall in wheat and rye prices was more 
gradual after June, 1920, than was that for either oats and com. 
The monthly average com prices were greatly in excess of those for 
barley excepting in December, 1919, for the period January, 1919, 
to September, 1920, after which the monthly average for barley 
exceeded that for com. . 

The course of wheat, rye, corn, oats, and barley prices are graphi- 
cally shown in Chart 10, opposite page 164. 

Section 5. Export Wheat prices at Gulf and Atlantic ports. 

During the period of governmental control there was a fixed 
differential between the price of wheat delivered to the different 

fforts and those for Atlantic ports were higher than for the Gulf, 
n 1919 wheat sold above the minimiun prices guaranteed by the 
Gov emment during the greater part of the year, but for some months 
there was little mfference. In 1919 wheat sales for export were 
made by the United States Grain Corporation^ while beginning 
with June, 1920, all sales were by private compames. The averages 
shown in the table below are based upon export sales made by the 
United States Grain Corporation and by grain exporters and fobbers. 
The following table shows the monthly average price received for 
wheat exported from Gulf and Atlantic seaboard ports : 

Table 18. — Monthly ofverage price oj wheal, per bushel^ f. o. 6. vessel Atlantic and GvXf 

ports, 1919-1921. 



Month. 


1919 


1920 


1921 


Atlantic. 


Gulf. 


AUanUc. 


Oulf. 


Atlantic. 


GuU. 


Jftnnanr. .-».^.^.-, , 


12.50 
2.48 
2.50 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 


12.48 
2.49 
2.47 
2.50 
2.48 
2.46 


12.42 
2.45 
2.54 
2.73 
2.70 
2.76 


12.36 
2.38 
2.42 
2.78 
2.87 
3.02 


$1.96 
1.88 
1.74 
1.55 
1.73 
1.44 


$2.02 


Febniftry ..-,.-. 


1.99 


March.. r.. 


1.82 


April 


1.66 


May 


1.64 


June -T - 


1.62 






Six months 


2.49 


2.48 


2.60 


2.70 


1.64 


1.77 






Fiscal year 






2; 45 


2.48 


2.40 


2.16 










July 


2.48 
2.39 
2.40 
2.39 
2.40 
2.42 


2.49 
2.33 
2.31 
2.29 
2.28 
2.31 


2,71 
2.74 
2.45 
2.19 
2.19 
2.08 


2.95 
2.79 
2.61 
2.43 
2.28 
2.15 


1.47 
1.36 
1.35 
1.23 
1.10 


1.40 


Aueust 


1.35 


Seoteniber 


1.34 


October 


1.31 


November - 


1.26 


December. ...... , --,-t 


1.19 








Six months 


2.41 


2.33 


2.56 


2.67 


11.29 


1.36 






Cftlendiir yfiftr .-.-... , - , . . 


2.45 


2.38 


2.58 


2.60 


M.45 


1.65 







1 Five months. 
> Eleven months 
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The averages for Gulf ports include exports from Galveston, 
Texas City, Port Arthur, ana New Orleans, and those for the Atlantic 
seaboard include Newport News, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York City. The trend of monthly average prices shown above is 
slightly (uflFerent from that based upon Chicago and New York City; 
for example, the price quotations show the peak price for May, 1920, 
while for both Gulf and Atlantic ports the maximimi monthly average 
based on sales was for June, 1920. This was probably due to the 
fact that a larger proportion of the sales were made in the first half 
of May, when prices were lower, but that the bulk of June sales were 
made early in the month, while prices were high. Throughout 1920 
and 1921 wheat prices were rapidly declining, so that large sales in 
the early part of a month resulted in a relatively high monthly 
average. Even the six months and yearly averages snow the in- 
fluence of relatively large sales dinring months when prices were 
higher; for example, the monthly average for Atlantic ports was 
considerably higher than for Gulf ports during the first three months 
of 1920, while for the following tnree months the opposite was the 
case, and for the six months ending June 30, 1920, the average for 
the Gulf was 10 cents per bushel higher than for Atlantic ports. 

Section 6. Changing general price levels. 

Comparison of index numbers. — ^The recent unprecedented der 
cline in grain prices can not be adequately considered without reference 
to the price changes for other commodities. It is generally recog- 
nized that the degree of post-war price adjustment has varied widefy 
for different groups of commodities and that grain and other «^n- 
cultural prices have declined much more than those for many other 
commodities. In the following table the price index numbers of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics are used for the different 
commodity groups shown, while the index numbers for cash wheat 
and com prices are based upon the Chicago daily price quotations 
for the export grade of these grains, as published oy the CSiicago 
Board of Trade: 
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Table 19. — Index number of the export grade of wheat and com, farm productt, foods, 
cloths and clothing, fuel and lighting, metals arid m^tal products, building materials, 
diemicais and drugs, house furnishings, and all commodities by months, 1919-19$$, 



Pate. 


Export grade. 


Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 


Food, 
etc. 


Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 


Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 


Metals 
and 
metal 
prod- 
ucts. 


Build- 
ing 

materi- 
als. 


Chwn- 

icals 

and 

drugs. 


House 
furnish- 
ings. 


AO 

com- 
mod- 
Ities. 




Wheat. 


Com. 


1919. 

January 

February 

March 


246 
246 
260 
277 
280 
262 
245 
245 
245 
245 
250 
277 


249 
232 
263 
288 
309 
314 
347 
346 
270 
249 
268 
267 


255 
. 245 
255 
261 
266 
257 
274 
275 
256 
258 
269 
275 


226 
216 
221 
228 
233 
227 
233 
238 
228 
228 
233 
244 


234 
223 
216 
218 
230 
259 
279 
294 
301 
310 
323 
337 


209 
209 
209 
208 
209 
212 
213 
216 
221 
222 
221 
222 


177 
172 
165 
155 
155 
156 
162 
164 
163 
164 
166 
170 


193 
190 
188 
1i« 
190 
208 
230 
248 
252 
252 
255 
273 


* 177 
166 
159 
157 
158 
159 
164 
167 

• 167 
170 
173 
178 


182 
1T9 
178 
182 
183 
196 
199 
204 
207 
211 
236 
241 


219 
212 
'315 


April 


219 


May 


222 


Jnne. , . , . - -r r - 


223 


July 


233 


August 


237 


September 

October 

November 

December 


231 
232 
238 
245 


Year 


257 


284 


262 


230 


269 


213 


164 


221 


166 


200 


226 


1920. 

January 

February 

March 


288 
259 
271 
303 
323 
310 
299 
273 
272 
232 
201 
190 


268 

260 

281 

304 

339 

333 

279 

277 

237, 

160 

146 

135 


281 

269. 

269 

276 

274 

269 

265 

248 

239 

212 

197 

173 


257 
2*7 
244 
264 
276 
270 
264 
246 
239 
223 
211 
189 


361 
368 
366 
867 
349 
334 
319 
304 
283 
261 
240 
229 


228 
234 

245 
272 
281 
294 
305 
316 
331 
329 
311 
299 


177 
192 
199 
205 
204 
202 
204 
204 
202 
193 
178 
162 


301 
322 
326 
330 
322 
302 
296 
291 
280 
264 
236 
- 224 


185 
191 
201 
206 
209 
208 
206 
205 
201 
194 
177 
161 


260 
268 
263 
263 
268 
270 
299 
298 
297 
295 
283 
263 


256 
255 
257 


April 


260 


May 


271 


June 


267 


July 


265 


August 


254 


September 

October 

November 

DeoATTiber 


248 
232 
215 
197 


Year 


268 


251 


248 


244 


314 


284 


194 


290 


196 


276 


248 


1921. 
January 

March. 


198 

187 
178 
151 
170 
160 
135 
133 
133 
121 
118 
123 


123 

116 

116 

104 

109 

111 

109 

100 

95 

82 

80 

86 


162 
151 
144 
133 
134 
130 
135 
140 
141 
141 
137 
136 


180 
168 
168 
160 
154 
1A2 
157 
162 
158 
156 
154 
151 


209 
200 
195 
187 
184 
183 
183 
182 
189 
191 
191 
191 


291 
265 
249 
241 
235 
225 
219 
216 
213 
222 
282 
234 


155 

148 
141 
139 
139 
134 
125 
118 
117 
117 
115 
114 


211 
198 
190 
184 
181 
179 
176 
171 
171 
175 
179 
174 


150 
146 
140 
132 
131 
130 
126 
126 
128 
128 
126 
125 


286 
236 
235 
286 
227 
218 
196 
195 
195 
196 
198 
193 


187 
176 
170 




163 


May 


150 




156 


July 


155 


August 


186 


September 

October 


155 
156 


November 

December 


155 
154 


Year 


151 


104 


141 


160 


191 


234 


130 


181 


133 


• 212 


162 


1922. 

January 

February 

March 


121 
142 
147 
151 
148 
126 
124 
115 
114 
124 
130 
136 


86 
98 
104 
105 
105 
107 
114 
111 
112 
123 
126 
130 


139 
149 
148 
147 
150 
149 
153 
149 
151 
157 
162 
165- 


146 
150 
152 
152 
153 
156 
158 
153 
153 
156 
159 
160 


187 
185 
183 
182 
186 
190 
191 
193 
195 
200 
204 
206 


229 
225 
225 
228 
254 
265 
299 
319 
287 
266 
256 
254 


113 
111 
110 
114 
120 
121 
122 
127 
135 
136 
134 
132 


173 
171 
170 
171 
176 
184 
187 
189 
196 
201 
203 
203 


122 
121 
123 
122 
120 
120 
119 
120 
122 
122 
125 
127 


193 
192 
190 
190 
191 
191 
188 
188 
188 
191 
195 
196 


152 
155 
156 


April 


157 


i&y 


163 


June , 


165 


July 


170 


August '. 


170 


September 

October 

November 

December 


168 
169 
171 
171 


Year 


132 


111 


151 


153 


193 


256 


123 


185 


122 


191 


164 



In order to secure satisfactory pre-war prices for comparison with 
those for the period 1919-1922, the 13-year average for the period 
1901-1913 was used as a basis. Index numbers for wheat and com 
only are shown in the above table, because the prices of rye generally 
followed wheat prices, while oats followed barley prices quite closely. 
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The above table shows that com prices were relatiyely higher in 
July and August, 1919, than during any other months of the period, 
while wheat prices reached their peak in May, 1920. Peak prices for 
all of the commodity groups shown were reached during 1920. Prices 
for the clotbfi and clothing ^oup reached their peak earlier than 
those for any other commodity group, while the 1920 peak for the 
fuel and lighting group was reached latest. The cloths and clothing 
group had the greatest increase, 268 per cent, and metal and metal 
products th§ smallest, 105 per cent, over the 13-year average. The 
beginning of the decline from the peak in 1920 occurred earliest in the 
case of cloUis and clothing and latest for fuel and lighting. 

The price decline from 1920 through 1921 was mudi more precipi- 
tate and extensive in the case of com than for wheat or anv of the 
commodity groups, llie price decline continued almost without in- 
terruption for both wheat and com throughout 1921, and com prices 
at Chicago were below the 13-year pre-war level during the last one- 
tiiird of 1921 and in the early part of 1922; while wneat prices at 
Chicago did not decline to the 13-year pre-war average, they were 
only 18 per cent above it in November, 1921, and only 14 per cent 
above the pre-war level in September, 1922. Due to the large increase 
in freight rates farm prices of the export grade of both wheat and 
com were much lower than the 13-year average for most sections of 
the coimtry during the greater part of 1921 and 1922. 

The decline in prices for most of the commodity groups shown 
above was checked about the middle of 1921, after which there was 
a gradual increase. For all commodities the lowest prices were in 
January, 1922, when they were 52 per cent higher than the pre-war 
average, but later in 1922 they snowed a decided advance, while 
for wheat there was an advance followed by an even more marked 
decline, culminating in September, after which wheat prices advanced 
gradually. The low point for com was in October, 1921, after which 
mere was a gradual improvement, which was temporarily arrested 
in August, 1922, 

Purchasing power of wheat and corn. — ^As shown above, the 
price decline of wheat and com was much more precipitate and 
extensive than that for a number of the commodity groups. In a 
recent Speech the Secretary of Agriculture stated :•• 

In times past we have had lower phces, measured in doUais and cents, for most 
farm products, but we never have gone through a period when prices lor fum products 
were so low, measured in what they would buy. 

This year the production of cereal crops was almost 5,500,000,000 bushels. While 
agricultural production had greatly increased, production of other thii^ the country 
needs — such as houses, roads, railway equipment, manufactured goods of almost all 
kinds — ^had decreased. 

Consequently, deflation hit the fanner fiiat and hardest. Furm prices dropped 
with a thud. Prices of other things resisted. Wages in industry remained and still 
remain high: freight rates are high; taxes are high; almost everything the fanner buys 
is stiU con8id<»ably higher than pre-war prices. 



The following table shows the effect of this decline upon the 
purchasing power of wheat. 
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Table 20. — Purduuing powef of a Imahd of wheat (export grade at Chicago) in ^ 

principal commodity groups, by months^ 1919-192t, 

[B9s«d oa the average for IS-year period 1901-1913-100.] 



Date. 



1919. 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November.. 
December. . . 

Year.. 

1920. 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November.. 
December. . . 

Year.. 

1921. 

January 

Febnuay... 

March 

April 

May. 

Jime 

July 

August 

September.. 

OCTober 

November.. 
December. . . 

Year-. 

1922. 

Janiyury 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

S^tember . . 

October 

November . . 
December. . . 

Year.. 



Faim 
prod- 
ucts. 


Foods. 


Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 


Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 


Metals 
and 
metal 
prod- 
ucts. 


BuUd- 

ing 
materi- 

aLs. 


Chemi- 
cals 
and 

drugs. 


House 
furnish- 
ings. 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


AH 
CODEi- 

mod- 
ities. 


96 


109 


lOS 


118 


139 


127 


139 


185 


104 


112 


100 


114 


110 


118 


143 


129 


148< 


137 


167 


116 


102 


118 


120 


124 


158 


138 


164 


146 


179 


121 


106 


121 


127 


133 


179 


149 


176 


152 


192 


126 


105 


120 


122 


134 


181 


147 


177 


153 


193 


126 


102 


115 


101 


124 


168 


126 


165 


134 


175 


117 


89 


105 


88 


115 


161 


107 


149 


123 


164 


105 


89 


103 


83 


113 


149 


• 99 


147 


120 


146 


lOB 


96 


107 


81 


111 


160 


97 


147 


118 


144 


106 


95 


107 


79 


110 


149 


97 


144 


116 


146 


106 


9S 


107 


77 


113 


161 


98 


145 


106 


147 


105 


101 


114 


82 


125 


163 


101 


156 


116 


104 


113 


98 


112 


96 


121 


157 


116 


165 


129 


163 


Hi 


102 


112 


80 


126 


163 


96 


156 


111 


166 


113 


96 


105 


70 


111 


135 


80 


136 


98 


146 


102 


101 


111 


74 


111 


136 


83 


135 


103 


161 


105 


110 


115 


85 


111 


148 


92 


147 


115 


163 


113 


118 


117 


93 


116 


158 


100 


155 


121 


173 


119 


116 


115 


93 


106 


153 


103 


149 


116 


168 


116 


113 


113 


94 


98 


147 


101 


144 


100 


163 


113 


110 


HI 


90 


86 


134 


94 


133 


92 


163 


107 


114 


114 


96 


82 


135 


97 


136 


92 


156 


110 


109 


104 


89 


71 


120 


88 


120 


79 


137 


100 


102 


95 


84 


65 


113 


85 


114 


71 


125 


93 


110 


101 


83 


64 


117 


85 


118 


72 


127 


96 


108 


110 


85 


94 


138 


92 


137 


97 


151 


108 


122 


110 


95 


68 


128 


94 


132 


84 


142 


106 


124 


111 


94 


71 


126 


94 


128 


79 


141 


106 


124 


100 


91 


71 


126 


94 


127 


76 


142 


105 


114 


94 


81 


63 


109 


82 


114 


64 


129 


93 


127 


110 


92 


72 


122 


94 


130 


76 


149 


107 


123 


105 


87 


71 


119 


89 


123 


75 


142 


103 


100 


86 


74 


62 


108 


77 


107 


69 


122 


87 


95 


82 


73 


62 


113 


78 


106 


68 


124 


85 


98 


87 


73 


65 


118 


81 


108 


71 


130 


89 


86 


78 


63 


55 


103 


69 


95 


62 


114 


78 


86 


77 


61, 


51 


103 


66 


94 


61 


110 


76 


90 


81 


64 


53 


108 


71 


98 


64 


113 


80 


107 


94 


79 


65 


116 


83 


114 


71 


131 


93 


87 


83 


65 


53 


107 


70 


99 


63 


115 


80 


95 


95 


77 


63 


128 


83 


117 


74 


136 


92 


99 


97 


80 


65 


134 


86 


120 


77 


140 


94 


103 


99 


83 


66 


132 


88 


124 


79 


144 


96 


99 


97 


80 


58 


123 


84 


123 


77 


141 


91 


85 


81 


66 


48 


104 


68 


105 


66 


122 


76 


81 


78 


65 


41 


102 


66 


104 


66 


120 


73 


77 


75 


60 


36 


91 


61 


96 


61 


111- 


68 


75 


75 


58 


40 


84 


68 


93 


61 


109 


68 


79 


79 


62 


47 


91 


62 


102 


65 


116 


73 


80 


82 


64 


51 


97 


64 


104 


67 


118 


76 


82 


85 


' 66 


64 


103 


67 


107 


69 


124 


80 


87 


86 


68 


52 


107 


71 


108 


69 


126 


80 



The above statistics are based upon th^ 13-year average for the 
period 1901-1913. 
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During 1919 the purchasii^ power of wheat was much greater for 
most commodity groups than in pre-war years, the most notable 
exception being the cloths and clothing group for the last six months 
of that year. In the first half of 1920 the purchasing power of wheat 
was still high as compared with many other commodities, but for 
certain groups, such as cloths and clothing and building materials, 
it was considerably lower than in pre-war years. Beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1920, when farmers sold the bulk of their wheat, its pur- 
chasing power was somewhat smaller for several commodity groups 
than in pre-war years. The continued decline in wheat prices in 1921 
further reduced its purchasing power. Although there was some 
improvement in wheat prices in 1922, due to tne greater increase 
in the prices of most other commodities, its power of purchase for 
the enture year in all commodities was only 80 per cent of that of 
pre-war years, while for certain important commodity groups such 
as cloths and clothing, fuel and lighting, and house fiunishuigs the 
average for 1922 was only 68 per cent, 52 per cent, and 69 per cent, 
respectively, of that of the pre-war period 1901-1913. 

The decrease in the purchasing power of com since the latter part 
of 1920 was even greater than that for wheat. The following table 
shows the decline in the purchasing power of com for the period 
1920-1922: 

Table 21. — Pvrchanng power of a biLsM of com (export grade at Chicago) in the 

principal comrnodity groups f by months, 1919-1922, 



Date. 



1919. 

January 

February. .. 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December. . . 

Year. 

1920. 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December... 

Year.. 



Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 



98 

95 
103 
110 
116 
122 
127 
126 
105 

97 
100 

97 

108 



95 

97 

104 

110 

124 

124 

105 

112 

99 

76 

74 

78 

101 



Foods. 



110 
107 
119 
126 
133 
138 
149 
145 
118 
109 
115 
109 

123 



104 

105 

115 

115 

123 

123 

106 

113 

99 

72 

69 

71 

103 



Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 



106 

104 

122 

132 

134 

121 

124 

118 

90 

80 

83 

79 



106 



74 
71 
77 
85 
97 
100 
87 
91 
84 
61 
61 
59 



Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 



119 
111 
126 
138 
148 
148 
163 
160 
122 
112 
121 
120 

133 



118 

111 

115 

112 

121 

113 

91 

88 

72 

49 

47 

45 

88 



Metals 
and 
metal 
prod- 
ucts. 



141 
135 
159 
186 
199 
201 
214 
211 
166 
152 
101 
157 



173 



151 

135 

141 

148 

166 

165 

137 

136 

117 

83 

82 

SS 

129 



Build- 
ing 

materi- 
als. 



129 
122 
140 
155 
163 
151 
151 
140 
107 

99 
105 

98 



129 



89 
81 
86 
92 
105 
110 
94 
95 
85 
61 
62 
60 

"st" 



Chemi- 
cals 
and 

drugs. 



141 
140 
165 
183 
196 
197 
212 
207 
162 
146 
155 
150 



171 



145 

136 

140 

148 

162 

160 

134 

135 

118 

82 

82 

84 

128 



House 
furnish- 
ings. 



137 
130 
148 
158 
169 
160 
174 
170 
130 
118 
114 
111 

142 



103 

99 

107 

116 

126 

126 

93 

93 

80 

54 

62 

51 

91 



Miscel- 
laneous. 



166 
158 
181 
200 
213 
209 
218 
206 
150 
148 
158 
157 

180 



147 

156 

163 

181 

180 

152 

155 

135 

95 

91 

90 

142 



AU 
com- 
modi- 
ties. 



114 
109 
122 
132 
139 
141 
149 
146 
117 
107 
113 
^09 



126 



105 

102 

109 

113 

125 

125 

105 

109 

96 

69 

68 

69 

101 
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Table 21. — Pwrchasing power of a bushel of com (export grade at Chicago) tr» the 
principal commodity groupSy by monthst 1919-19$t — Continued. 



Date. 


Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 


Foods. 


Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 


Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 


Metals 
and 
metal 
prod- 
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76 
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81 
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62 
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70 
71 
70 
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78 
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79 
79 
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67 
68 
66 
66 
60 
58 
67 
62 
62 
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38 
44 
46 
46 
41 
40 
38 
36 
39 
46 
49 
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76 
88 
96 
92 
87 
88 
93 
87 
83 
90 
94 
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60 
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60 
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69 
67 
61 
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74 


73 
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43 


90 


60 


91 


58 
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68 







As already stated, the above statistics are based upon the average 
for the period 1901-1913 as 100. The above table shows that through- 
out 1919 a bushel of com would purchase greater quantities of most 
commodities than in pre-war years. The only exceptions being for 
the farm products, cloths and clothing, and building-materials 
groups for certain months. In the first six months of 1920 the pur- 
chasmg power of com remained greater than in pre-war years for all 
commodities and generalljr for the commodity groups excepting 
cloths and clothing and building materials; but, particularly in the 
last third qt 1920, and continuing through 1922, the purchasing 

£ower of com was very much below that lor the period 1901-1913. 
[oreover, this extensive decrease in the purchasmg power of torn 
began before farmers began to market their 1920 crop. 

During certain mont& of 1921 and 1922 the purchasing power of 
com expressed in fuel and lighting was only from 35 to 40 per cent 
as great as in pre-war years while for all commodities its average for 
the entire year 1921 was only 64 per cent of the pre-war figure and 
68 per cent in 1922. Measured by all commodities the purchasing 
power of com reached its lowest point in October, 1921, wiien it was 
only 53 per cent of that for pre-war years. In November a gradual 
improvement began which continued until in December, 1922, when 
the purchasing power of com measured by all commodities was equal 
to 76 per cent of that of pre-war years. 



Chapter VI. 

MARGINS BETWEEN FARM AND EXPORT PRICES. 

Section 1. Statement of the Senate resolution. 

The Senate resolution directing this inquiry instructed the com- 
mission to determine "the maxgii^ between fa^ and export prices" 
for the period beginning with the 1919 crop. The preamble to the 
resolution states that " the condition of the export market has been 
alleged as one of the reasons for the decline in the domestic prices 
of grain since the summer of 1920;'' but that "there nevertheless has 
been during the past year a record volume of exports of grain from the 
United States and at prices showing a wide margin over the price at 
the farm." Evidently the statement that there was a wide margin 
between export and farm prices was based upon a comparison of the 
average farm prices for the whole country, as reported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, with the export prices, as reported 
by the Department of Commerce. Such a comparison shows an 
imusually wide margin between farm and export prices, particularly 
for the last half of 1920. For example, the monthly margin between 
these pric3s for wheat, based on the above data, ranged from 53 cents 
per bushel in July, 1920, to 94 cents per bushel in November of that 
year, but, as shown later, the differences between these prices do not 
represent the true margin between farm and export prices. 

Section 2. Difflcnlty of obtaining the margin between farm and export 
prices. 

It is extremely difficult to obtain the margin between farm and 
export prices. The difference between the price received by the 
farmer for his wheat and that charged the foreign buyer includes: 
(1) The margin of the country elevator operator, (2) the freight 
charge from the coimtry elevator to the port of shipment,* (3) the 
hancuing costs, and (4) the margins of grain exporters, fobbers, and 
brokers. Each of these different margins varies considerably for 
different transactions and for shipments from different States or 
even for different sections of the same State. As shown by data 
which the commission secured directly from coimtry elevator opera- 
tors, there is a wide range in the margins of country elevator operators 
in the various States and also wide ranges for mdividual concerns 
within a given State. The transportation charge, which is in most 
cases by far the lai^est single element in the margin between farm 
and export prices, varies greatly for different sections supplying 
wheat for export. The handling costs per bushel are not large, but 
there is considerable variation in the margins of different grain 
exporters and fobbers. 

The bulk of wheat exported is No. 2 of a low grade, but in purchas- 
ing wheat for export grain merchants buy various grades and mix 
aslai^e a proportion as possible of No. 3 or No. 4 ¥^eat with hi^h- 
grade No. 2 in order to make as large a profit as possible from their 
sales; consequently a coniparison made directly oetween the price 
received by the farmer and that paid by the foreign buyer would be, 
except in rare instances, for different qualities of wheat. (See p. 197.) 

166 
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Moreover, export sales of wheat are usually made in large quantities 
and the whe*t applied on these orders may be gathered from a com- 
paratively wide area, with wide differences both in the quality of 
different lots purchased, and, what is even more important, in the 
freight charges; consequently there may be a wide range in the 
prices paid to the farmers in different sections for the wheat exported 
m a single cargo. With respect to quality, a large grain dealer, in 
discussing an export sale, wrote under date of March 11, 1921 : 

Inasmuch as you are now buying a little more grain in the country, don't you think 
you had better — as outlined in our letter of yesterday — buy a little more light test 
wheat; we think around four per cent of your country purchases. The export busi- 
ness is now being worked for an eye laah, and while we wont be in position to handle 
as much of this light test wheat as we have heretofore, let's make an endeavor to handle 
as much as we can safely, so as to make these sales that are now being made at least 
worth while. It is our opinion that the business is now being done to take care of 
over-head by our competitors and just figuring their mixing profit. Of course, this is 
nndesiiable business, out then it is better than doing nothing, and I think next week 
we will start trailing along to a good extent in this way. So please bear in mind 
whenever you buy 25,000 bushels of country run wheat to buy at least 2,000 bushels 
of this light test wheat to go with same. 

Again, on March 17, 1921, the same exporter wrote: 

Of course, you will appreciate that unless we can mix off at least ten per cent of 
light test wheat against country purchases there will be very little, if anything, in 
these sales we are now making. 

As shown in Volmne I, the bulk of the wheat exported during the 
period specified by the Senate resolution was No. 2 grade,* but it 
must not be concluded that the grain was purchased in the country 
as No. 2. An export shipment of No. 2 wheat usually represents a 
mixture of several grades, and as large a proportion of eradei^ lower 
than No. 2 as will be passed by the inspector are included. (Sec 
p. 197.) 

Section 3. Margin shown by published data. 

SouBCE OF PUBLISHED PRICES. — ^Thc United States Department 
of Agriculture publishes weighted annual average prices for the 
different grains oy calendar years; and the Department of Com- 
merce puolishes monthly and annually the average export prices of 
the prmcipal grains^ based on the declarations of grain exporters. 
The margms shown between the farm and export prices by a com- 
parison of these prices support the statement m the preamble to the 
Senate resolution directing this inquiry, which states that: 

Whereas the condition of the export market has been alleged as one of the reasons 
for the decline in the domestic prices of grain since the summer of 1920; and 

Whereas there nevertheless has been during the past year a record volume of exports 
of grain from the United States and at prices showing a wide margin over the price at 
the farm. 

In order to determine whether the average published farm and 
export prices are comparable, it is necessary to present an analysis of 
those prices. 

Analysis of the average farm price. — In computing the aver- 
age farm price for the United States the Department of Agriculture 
considers the entire wheat industry and not merely wheat farming in 
those States which produce a surplus for the export trade. Conse- 



■** 
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quentlj in computing averages each individual estimate is given a 
weight, based either on acreage or production, in the area to which it 
applies. In the average of State prices to obtain the average for the 
entire country the weighting is based on the last crop of me State. 
Thus Indiana may be given the same weight as Idaho, although it 
has seven times as large a pK)pulation to supply. While this may be 
a proper weighting for getting the average price for the entire crop, 
it was not intended to and it aoes not form a good basis for weighting 
export wheat. 

In a preceding chapter the preponderance of hard winter wheat in 
our exports was noted. This was due to the large production of the 
hard winter wheat srown in that section in 1920; for example, the 
three hard winter wneat States of Kansas, Nebraska, and Oluahoma 
produced 31 per cent of the total crop of the country, although their 
population constituted less than 5 per cent of the total in that vear. 
The four hard spring wheat States of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Montana had five times as lai^e a share in the 
1920 crops as in the population, but the very large use of hard spring 
wheat flour in other States makes their contribution to wheat exports 
relatively much smaller than that of the hard winter wheat States. 

In the four soft winter wheat States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri just the opposite condition is found. In 1920 they produced 
oyer a sixth of tibe entire crop of wheat, but they had by a small mar- 
gin a still larger proportion of the country's population. Neverthe- 
less, because of their large use of hard wheat flour, they are able, as 
alreadv noted, to rank next to the hard winter wheat States in their 
contribution to wheat exports. The States of Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho produce a great variety of wheats. In 1920 their crop 
amounted to only 11 per cent of the total, and their exports from that 
crop probably did not exceed a corresponding proportion of the total. 
But, as already noted, exports from these States nave in some years 
constituted nearly 50 per cent of all wheat shipped out of the country, 
due to the fact that in those years their wheat crop was relatively four 
times as large as their population. For the period specified by the 
Senate resolution the special interest of this mvestigation relates to 
the 14 States mentioned above, and the question at once arises as to 
how the farm prices estimated for each of these States vary among 
themselves, and from the general farm value of wheat throughout 
the United States as represented bv the average price for the entire 
country. It is evident, of course, that the relation of the price in sur- 
plus areas to prices in the general market of the United States, as well 
as to the world market, iimuences wheat movements and margins be- 
tween farm and market values. To aid in a comparison of the State 
farm prices with each other and with the average price for the United 
States, Chart 10, facing page 264, is presented. It shows that farmers 
in the soft winter wheat States self their wheat at a premium above 
the average price for the entire country, which might be expected from 
their nearness to the larjge industrial centers east of the Mississippi, 
and that the large area in the South, which depends almost entirely 
on States farther north for its wheat supply, nas a higher average 
price. In addition to the shorter haul thev also have an advantage 
from water competition. Consequently, though Oklahoma City is, 
on an air line, nearer than Kansas City to the port of New Orleans, in 
December, 1921, its freight rate on wheat to that point was 28^ cents 
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per bushel while that from Kansas Citj was only 23.7 cents per 
bushel. 

The advantage Ohio farmers have over those in the other soft win- 
ter wheat Stat^; because of the factors noted above, is also reflected 
in the slightly higher prices usually shown for that State. This advan- 
tage seems to be in part shared by Indiana farmers. The effect of the 
low freight rates from St. Louis to southern points is apparently shown 
in a hi^er relative price for Missouri in several months than would 
be anticipate4 without some such special advantage. 

The chart shows that the hard winter wheat farmers usually sell their 
wheat at a discount below the United States average price, while, as 
already stated, the soft winter wheat farmers enjoy a premium over 
the average for the whole coimtry. The reason for this discount is 
found in the freight differential in favor of the soft winter wheat areas 
as compared with the hard winter wheat section. (See p. 176). Al- 
though the freight rates are higher than to Gulf ports, part of the hard 
winter wheat crop is exported from Atlantic seaooard ports. Indeed, 
for the short period covered by available data, more hard winter than 
sof t> winter wneat was exported from New York Gty. This was true 
in spite of the fact that hard winter wheat shipped from Kansas City 
to that port during 1920 and 1921 paid a freignt charge of 30 cente 

ger bushel, while soft winter wheat, even if sent from as far west as 
hicago, paid only 18.9 cents per bushel. The advantage of the soft 
wheat farmers in the vicinity of Kansas City, on shipments to New 
Orleans, over the hard wheat farmers of Oklahoma has already been 
noted. The chart also shows that higher prices prevail in Kansas 
and Oklahoma than in Nebraska; this is apparently due to the higher 
freight rates from Nebraska on shipments to the Gulf ports. (See 
p. 1 78). 

An interesting exception to the general rule, that the average farm 
price for hard wiater wheat is lower than that for soft winter wheat, 
was the small premium shown for Kansas wheat in June, 1921. This 
was, of course, a part of the general but very temporary advance of 
wheat on the farm at that time, which may be credited to speculation 
in May wheat on the Chicago market. (See p. 23.) 

During the 18 months covered by the chart farm prices in the 
three hard spring wheat States of Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota were nearer the average for the United States than 
prices in any other three States. This tendency would apparently 
have been even more pronounced if prices shown for these States 
during the months of large importations from Canada — November, 
1920, to March, 1921 — ^had not been relatively lower than in other 
months, and had there not been extremely low prices in South 
Dakota for certaiQ months. 

The mixed wheat States of the Pacific Northwest are distuiguished 
by the great variation in prices shown on the chart. In the early 
months the State of Washington shows a high price, while in No- 
vember and December, 1921, prices for Idaho reached the minimum 
for the 18-month period. The Government gjuaranteed price of 
wheat for the Pacific Northwest was not only maintained throughout 
the 1919-1920 period, but the Grain Corporation purchased such 
large quantities of flour on the Pacific coast that wheat of the de- 
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sired quality for home consmnption ' commanded a premium even 
greater than that paid for hard spring; wheat farther east. 

A study of Chart 11, opposite, snows conclusively the futility 
of using the average farm price for the entire country for com- 
parison with export prices, and it further shows that tnere is con- 
siderable variation in the average farm prices for a territorial group 
of States. 

Analysis of the published export price. — ^The United States 
Department of Commerce published monthly export prices for the 
principal grains. These pnces are based upon export declarations 
made out oy the concern loading the grain on the vessel, and they 
are the only export prices published in this country. The shipper 
has the option of usmg eitner the sale price of the grain exported 
or the market price on the date of shipment in filling out his export 
declarations, as the form states that — 

The value of articles is the selling price or the actual market value at the time and 
place of shipment for exportation. 

As the published monthly average export prices, which are ba^ed 
upon these export declarations, frequently aid not move with the 
market, but continued to show an increase m prices or a continuation 
of high prices after a marked decline had begun, a large number of 
exporters was requested to furnish detailed mformation concerning 
wheat shipments for which they -had declared the value. A study 
of this material shows some lack of uniformity in declaring the value 
of wheat exported. Most companies entered as the value the price 
at which the grain was sold f. o. b. vessel port of shipment, others 
apparently declared the market price on the date loaded, the Ameri- 
can branches of foreign houses generally used their cost f . o. b. vessel, 
while a few firms used arbitrary values which were very different 
from either their sale price or the market price on the date loaded 
for export, while for grain consigned unsold the prevailing price at 
date of shipment was usually used. As a rule grain shipped on con- 
signment is purchased by the exporter from a fobber at the time 
of shipment. 

The data furnished by the companies generally showed a lag of 
from a few days to six months between the date of the sale and the 
date of export declaration; consequently when market prices changed 
radically within a few months the monthly price as shown by the 
export declarations was not in line with current prices, and the 
margin between that price and the farm price was either larger or 
smfJler than the true margin. In August, 1921, for example, one 
company declared the value of 2^51,066 bushels of wheat loaded 
on vessels for exportation from Galveston; the actual sales were 
made in May, June, July, and August, and the declared value was 
the cost of the wheat f. o. b. vessel at Galveston. The average cost 
of the wheat purchased in May was $1,50 per bushel, in June $1.40, 
in July $1.36, and in August $1.35 per bushel, but, of course, the 
export declaration was dated in August. As export orders usually 
designate delivery several months later than the date of order, the 
export prices as reported by the Department of Commerce usually 
do not show the actual market prices for the month ui which the 

s The yield of the hard varieties in 1919 had been relatively small also. Consequently in October, 1919 
Portland was paying 32 to 40 cents per bushel premium on hard wheats and odIj 3 cents m soft wbi^fl^t-^ 
^crt)Lwe8temMQ]fir,Oct.22«1919,p.37$, 
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grain is exported. The average lag between the prices received by 
the farmer and those shown oy our export statistics is probably 
about three months. The following table shows the lag between the 
date of purchase and the date the wheat was loaded on the vessel 
for wheat shipped by a lai^e exporter from Galveston during 1921 : 



Table 22.— Lag between the date of purchase and the date of delivery by vextelfoT 
thipmenU. 
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The above tabulation covers 19,552,000 bushels of wheat, and it 
shows that the lag between the date of purchase of the wheat by 
exporters and the date it was loaded on the vessel varied from a few 
days to six months. Approximately one-third of the above total 
was loaded on the vessel within one month of the date of purchase, 
52 per cent was not shipped until two or three months after it was 
bought, while the lag on the remaining 15 per cent was from four to 
six months. This indicates that for the average shipment there is 
a lag of about two or three, months. Wheat prices declined very 
rapidly after May, 1920, and purchases made in May, 1920, for 
deliyery from June to October show a range in the price from a 
maximum of S3. IS to a minimum of $2.80 per bushel. This wide 
difference of 38 cents per bushel is practically the same as that shown 
for quotations on the Chicago Board of Trade for No. 2 winter 
wheat, which varied from $3.15 to $2.81 per bushel, or a diflFerence 
of 34 cents per bushel. The fact that the highest average price was 
for July and September was due to the fact that purchases for those 
two months were made on high-price days. 

As already stated, inquiry was made tf a large number of exporters 
and f obbers in order to determine the accuracy of the reported export 
prices. In some cases the commission's examiners checked the 
export declarations with the company's records. In a large number 
of cases the companies and also the commission's examiners were 
unable to identify the shipments because the declaration had been 
made out by a forwarding agent. A comparison between the sales 
values and the value as shown by the export declarations for one 
month in 1921 for eight companies selling 6,283,494 bushels gave an 
average of $1.37 per bushel as shown by the companies' books and 
$1.41 per bushel as shown by the export declarations. For certain 
companies the results were exactlv the same. 

From the information available it appears that the published 
export prices reflect quite closely the sales reaUzation of export ship- 
ment f . o. b. vessel port of shipment, but that due to the lag between 
date of purchase and date of deliveiT f . o. b. vessel, the average price 
for any given month may be very dinerent from actual market prices; 
consequently any comparison between the farm price for a given 
month and the published export price for that same month will only 
reflect the actual situation when there has been little or no change in 
the course of prices for a considerable period. During the period of 
Government control of wheat prices the published monthly prices 
show the actual export price, but beginning in the summer of 1920 
the relation between the farm and export price by months can only 
be roughly shown by allowing for a lag of aoout two to three montl^ 
in the export price. The average export prices for a period of six 
months or a year more nearly reflect the actual market, but even then 
the comparison should be made between the farm price in the terri- 
toiT shipping to a given port and the export price for that port. 

Annual margins shown by published prxobs. — ^The margin 
between farm and export prices of wheat, based upon the prices pub- 
lished by the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce are pre- 
sented graphically in Chart 12, opposite, for both fiscal and calendar 
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years for the period 1910-1921. • In order to show the importance of 
wheat exports for the corresponding periods the quantity of wheat 
exported in the grain is also shown o/this chart. ^ 

The chart indicates that the farm price for the United States as a 
whole may advance practically to the level of the export price, as in 
1910, thus showing little or no margin between the farm and export 
prices while wheat continues to be exported in considerable quantities. 
However, it must not be concluded that the export business was un- 

[>rofi table or even less profitable in those years than in years when a 
ai^e margin is shown, l)ecause there are a number of important factors 
which are not disclosed through a comparison of the farm price for the 
whole country and the export price for all ports. For example (1) 
wheat prices usually fluctuate greatly during each year, (2) quality of 
wheat exported may be muchlower than the average for the entire coun- 
try, (3) Pacific coast prices are generally lower than those at Gulf and 
Atlantic coast ports, and (4) the export prices generally represent the 
cost of the wheat f. o. b. vessel port of snipment and there is usually 
a lag of about two to three months between date of purchase and the 
date of loading. Consequently if the bulk of export shipments is 
made in a few months ot a year when prices are relatively low, or if 
a large proportion of the total exports are from the Pacific coast, the 
average annual export price will be low as compared with the farm 
prices although the export margin in the wheat exported may be an 
average one. 

The chart shows a much larger margin between the annual farm 
price for the whole country and the export price for all potts for the 
period 1915-1921 than for the period 1910-1914. Generally speaking, 
the annual margin has been larger in years of heavy exports thanm 
times of small foreign shipment. This was partly due to the larger 
proportion of wheat exported from the Pacific coast during those 
years, where prices are frequently below the price level east of the 
Kocky Mountains ; and partly, particularly since 1920, to the increased 
cost of railroad freight rates. Moreover, when foreign demand is large, 
wheat from sections more distant from the ports of shipment is re- 
quired to fill escort orders. In 1920 and 1921, when prices were fall- 
ing rapidly, the change in price between the date of purchase and date 
of shipment made the export mai^in for a year appear considerably 
greater than was actually the case. 

Sectiom 4. Transportation and handling charges. 

Rail freight rates. — Railroad freight chaises constituted by far 
the latest single item in the margin between farm and export prices 
of grain for the period 1919-192L Freight rates were lower from 
January, 1919, to August 26, 1920, than for any other part of that 
period. The highest rates became effective on August 26, 1920, for 
most parts of tne country, and continued at the maximum until 
September, 1921. ^ While freight rates on grain were reduced some- 
what during the latter part en 1921 and in 1922, in January, 1923, 
thev were considerably higher than they were in 1919 and much 

higher than in the years immediately preceding the World War. 

■^— ^— — ^— — — ~— — *— — ^— ' '   — — ^—   .11. ^__^.__^_________^_^___^.^___^.^^_^.^_^____^__^^.^^^^^ 

* The fiaoal year fonn price is an average of the monthly prices published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, weU^ted in accoraance with the department's estimate of the monthly moremeat of wheat UroBi 
fums. The other data used ar« as published by the two dq^artzmntL 
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The United States Secretary of Agriculture, in discussing freight 
rates in his 1921 annual report (pp. 7-10), stated: 

The cost of getting him. {ffoductsirom the fann to the conflimier's table has increased 
tremendously during the past three yeazs. The freight charge is very nearly doubled, 
and in some cases more than doubled. When wheat was selling at $2.50 i>er bushel, 
com at $1.75, cattle and hogs at $16 to $22 per hundred, cotton at 30 cents per pound, 
the increased freight rate was not a serious matter. It amounted to but few cents 
relatively and was a small item in the total price. But with wheat at |1, com at 
48 cents, cattle and hogs at |7 and $10 per hundred, cotton at 17 to 20 cents (all these 
being i»imary market prices, not &rm prices), the addition of even 10 cents per bushel 
or per hundred pounai9 imposes a biurden mevous to be borne. When farm prices 
are ruinously low any addition to the freignt charge means added distress. At tiie 
present time the cost of eetting some farm {vodacts to market is greater than the 
amount the iaxmer himseuf receives in net return. And the heaviest freigjit burden 
naturally falls on those farmers who live in our great surplus-producing Stat^. 

Not only do the verv large advances in freight rates impose a heavy burden on the 
producers of grain and live stock, cotton, anof wool, but on the growos of fruits and 
vegetables as well. Indeed, some of the latt^ have been compelled to see their 
jH'oducts waste in the fields because the prices offered at the consuming markets were 
not luge enough to pay the cost of packmg and transportation. 

This transportation matter is one of vital importance to agriculttnre. The country 
has been developed on the low long haul. Land values, crops, and farming practices 
in general have been adjusted to this development. Large advances in frei^t rates, 
therefore, while bearable in a time of high prices, if continued are bound to involve 
a remaking of our agricultural map. The simple process of marking up the transporta- 
tion cost a few cents per hundrea pounds has the same effect on a surplus-prodncing 
State as picking it up and setting it down 100 to 300 miles farther from market. Agri- 
culture IS depressed until the rates are lowered or until population and industry 
shift to meet this new condition. Any marked change in long-established freight 
rates, therefore, means a rearrangement of production in many sections and for a 
time at least favors some areas at me expense of others. 

With the increased charge for transportation have come increased handling changes 
all idong the line from the ^rm to the market. Including freight, it now costs tke 
grain and live-stock producer lust about twice as much to get his products to the 
primary market and set them there as it cost him before the war. At the same time 
the prices paid at these primary markets are lower than the^ were before the war, 
and m the case of com, our largest grain crop, the price at Cmcago is lower than the 
average price at this time for; th^ past 15 years, while on the fums in the heaviest 
producing States the prices are lower than for 25 years. 

Scope and source of infobmation. — ^The freight rates per 
bushel covering the rail and rail-and- water transportation of wheat 
for export to seaboard are given in Appendix Taoles 23 to 25, with 
dates of changes, for. the period from January 1, 1919, to June 30, 
1922. These rates are presented for all of the important wheat- 
producing areas of the United States, and the compilations are 
believed to include a sufficient number of shipping points to fur- 
nish a comprehensive view of the varying costs of transportation 
from the different sections of these important producing areas to 
Gulf ports and to Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. The same rates per 
100 "pounds apply to other grains except in the December 27, 1921, 
tarifis, when wheat rates were slightly higher than those for rye, 
barley, com, and oats. 

In the preparation of data covering the transportation costs of 
wheat sola for export, freight rates per 100 pounds were first com- 
piled from the published tariff rates on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commissiion, and the rates per bushel for wheat were 
then computed on the basis of 60 pounds to the bushel. As stated 
above, the rates thus computed are on wheat for export, the export 
rates being generally less than the domestic rates; but in cases wnere 
no export rate was published by the carriers the domestic rate 
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applies. In case domestic rates are shown, they are so indicated. 
For the Pacific Northwest apparently no export rates on wheat have 
been published, consequently the rates shown for that territory are 
the domestic rates. 

The rates on wheat shipped to the Gulf or Atlantic seaboard are, 
iQ general, joint through rates or proportional rates. Bv ''joint 
through rate'' is meant the published tariff rate covering the whole 
movement from the point of origin to seaboard over the lines of all 
carriers involved. By ''proportional rate" is meant the rate from 
the point of origin to the seaooard, which is made up of the domestic 
rate from the point of origin to a breaking point — such as Chicago 
or St. Louis — ^plus the reshippinff rate from the breaking point to 
the seaboard. The "reshipping rate on wheat for export from an 
interior terminal market — such as Kansas City — is materially lower 
than the local rate for export shipments from that market. In such 
cases grain taking the "reshipping rate'' was shipped to Kansas City 
on a local rate. The domestic rates shown for the Pacific Northwest 
may, for the large part, be termed simply " through rates," since in 
most cases the haul is entirely over the line of a single carrier. 

Territoey covered. — ^In this study of transportation costs rates 
from a large number of towns in important grain-producing States 
were obtaiaed to New York City, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Bos- 
ton on the Atlantic seaboard, to Galveston and New Orleans on the 
Gulf, and to Portland and Seattle on the Pacific coast. The impor- 
tant wheat-producing territories from which rates to the Atlantic 
seaboard are shown mclude towns in the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska,. Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Missouri; rates to the Gulf are shown for towns in 
the States of Texas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebraska; 
and rates to the Pacific seaboard are shown for towns in the States 
of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. The all-rail rates were obtained 
from tnese important producing areas to the ports above named; 
also, the lake-and-rail rates from North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Minnesota to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, via 
Duluth and Buffalo. 

PERIOD COVERED. — Rates in effect January 1, 1919, are shown, 
together with the changes siQce that time. Of all the changes in 
freight rates from January 1, 1919, to June 30, 1922, that effective 
August 26, 1920, was the most important. Effective on that date, 
rates in the important wheat^producing territory east of the Missis- 
sippi Eiver and north of the Ohio River were advanced 40 per cent;, 
in the territory east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio, 26 per 
cent; in the territory west of the Mississippi to Denver, 35 per cent; 
in the Pacific coast territon^, 25 per cent; and in certain other terri- 
tory, about 33 per cent. This was the only date on which a change 
in rates was made which applied to all of tne wheat-producing terri- 
tory covered by this report, and it marks the beginning of the period 
of highest transportation costs on wheat and other grains in recent 
years. 

Transportation charges to New York from territory east 
OF THE Mississippi River. — ^For all points covered by the commis- 
sion for wheat shipments to the Atlantic seaboard there was no 
change in rates Which did not apply to New York City, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia^ and Boston concurrently. The rates applying to New 
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York City also applied to Boston, while the rates to Baltimore were 
uniformly nine-tenths of a cent per bushel less than the rates to 
New York, and the rates to Philadelphia were uniformly six-tenths 
of a cent less per bushel than the rates to -New York, except for 
shipments from the territory covered east of the Mississippi River. 
The territorv east of the Mississippi River for which freight rates 
were compiled includes the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
Being situated nearer the Atlantic seaboard than the ouxer important 
wheat-growing sections, the rates from these States are naturally 
much lower wan from points farther west. On January 1, 1919, 
transportation costs to New York City ranged from 12.3 cents per 
bushel for points in eastern Ohio to 19.8 cents for points in western 
Dlinois, the latter figure changing to 20.4 cents on December 31, 1919. 
On August 26, 1920, the range was increased to 17.1-28.5 cents, and 
on November 10, 1920, it was further increased to 18.3-29.1 cents 
per bushel, applying to the same sections. On September 3, 1921, 
the range dropped to 14.4-22.8 cents per bushel, while a further 
drop in the high figure to 21.9 cents occurred on October 15, 1921. 

TRANSPORTATION CHARGES TO NeW YoBK FROM TERRITORY 

WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RivER. — The territory west of the 
Mississippi River for which freight rates to the Atlantic seaboard 
were compiled includes the States of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and. a few points in 
Missouri. The lower cost of transporting grain for export from 
Missouri to the Gulf rather than shipping to the Atlantic seaboard 
makes the Gulf the natiu*al outlet for Missouri. This was also true 
of Oklahoma, and to a lesser extent of Kansas and Nebraska. 

Joint through rates from points west of the Mississippi River for 
all-rail shipment to the Atlantic seaboard are not published, but 
reshipping rates apply at certain points to i^pments originating 
beyond, and in compiling the proportional rates to the Atlantic sea- 
board from points west oi the Mississippi River, Chicaro and St. Louis 
were used as breaking points for shipments from Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma, and Cnicago was taken as the breaking point for 
shipments from Minnesota, North Dakota, and Soum Dakota. 
Although most of the eastward movement of wheat is said to be by 
way of Chicago, nevertheless, the proportional rates via St. Louis on 
shipments onginating in Kansas and Nebraska seem to have been 
lower for most points than the proportional rates via Chicago. 

On January 1, 1919, the all-rail transportation costs for wheat 
shipped from territory west of the Mississippi to New York City 
via Chicago ranged from 24.9 cents per bushel for Kansas Mississippi 
River points to 37.2 cents; for points in western North Dakota via 
St. Louis the range was from 22.8 cents for Kansas Mississippi River 
points to 39.6 cents for south-central Oklahoma. The latt^ figure 
probably does not represent the highest range for Oklahoma, as the 
commission did not attempt to get the transportation costs to the 
Atlantic seaboard for some of the most westerly points in the impor- 
tant wheat-producing area of the State. There were several changes 
during the period, me most important being on August 26. 1920, 
when the range via Chicago was from 34.5 cents per busnel for 
points in the southern jpart of the Minnesota wheaj; area to 50.4 cents 

£er bushel for points m western North Dakota; while from Kansas 
Cssissippi River points the low rate to New York via St. Louis waa 
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31.8 cents and the high rate from south-central Oklahoma 52.5 cents; 
these last two rates were further increased to 32.1 and 54.9 cents, 
respectively, on October 10, 1920. During 1921 there were several 
freight-rate adjustments, and on January 1, 1922. the range via 
Chicago was from a minimum of 26.1 cents per busnel for pomts in 
the southern Minnesota wheat area to 39.9 cents for points in western 
North Dakota; the high rate via St. Louis changed on the same 
date to 46.8 cents for points in south-central Oldahoma, and on 
January 2, 1922, the low rate changed to 24 cents per bushel for 
Kansas Mississippi River points. 

Transportation costs to the Atlantic seaboard via rail to Duluth, 
lake to Buffalo and rail to destination were obtained for points in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. Shipments are 
accepted for transportation via this route only durmg certain 
seasons of the year, which, for the period covered by this report, 
were as follows: March 1, 1919, to December 7, 1919; April 1, 1920, 
to December 11, 1920; March 31, 1921, to December 5, 1921. In 
1922 tiie Lakes were opened for shipment on March 22. An idea of 
the difference in costs of transportation to New York City all-rail 
and lake*and-rail may be gained from the following tabulation of the 
range of rates applying from points covered by the commission in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

Tablb 23. — Bxmge of transportation oo9ts to New York City, in eenU per buehel, via aU- 
rail and lake-and-railfrom points in Minnesota, North Dakota, ana South Dakota, 



Date. 



Cents per bu8hel.> 



AU-rail. 



LAkMuoid" 

raU. 



Jan. 1, 1919, to Apr. 30, 1919: « 

Mar. 1,1919 

June 2, 1919 

Dec. 8, 1919, to liar. 31, 1920: ^ 

Apr.1,1920 

Aug. 26, 1920 

Dec 13, 1930, to Mar. 20, 1921: > 

May 2. 1921 

May7.1921 

May 13, 1921 

Sept. 3, 1921 

Sept. 30, 1921 

Dec. 6, 1921, to Mar. 21, 1922: > 

Mar.22,1922 

Apr.2().1922 



26.»-87.2 
25.2-37.3 

24. 6-30. S 
34.6-50.4 

82.7-48.6 
33.7-48.6 
32.7-4a6 
38.2-44.1 
38.3-44.1 

26.1-39.9 
36.1-80.9 



i 34. 6-1 38.1 
23.4- 36.9 

23.4- 36.0 
31.»- 50.1 

81.8- 00.1 
33.4- flOL7 
80.6- 4&0 
30.6- 48.0 
26.1- 44.4 

34.9- 4a8 
24.»- 40.9 



1 Indudes xoarine insurance. 

t Throt^ lakfr«n(i-rail rates suspended. 

From certain shipping points the all-rail rates were usually lower 
than the combined rail-and-water rates. Appendix Table 23 shows 
for transportation of wheat for export to New York City the range 
of rates per bushel, by States, for tne shipping points covered by the 
commission, both east and west of the Mississippi River, in effect 
January 1, 1919, and the changes up to Jime 30, 1922. That table 
shows that the per bushel cost of rail transportation reached its 
maximum in the summer and autumn of 1920, and that the increase 
over the rates in effect prior to August 26, 1920, from the principal 
wheat-producing States amoimted to from 6 to 10 cents per busnel, 
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and while there was a lar^e reduction in 1921 and 1922, freight rates 
are still substantially higner than on January 1, 1919. 

Freight rates to Gulf ports. — The territory from which trasis- 
portation charges to Galveston were compiled includes the States of 
Texas, Missoiu*!, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebraska. On January 1, 
1919, the rates for points covered by the commission ranged from 
14.4 cents per bushel for Texas points to a fraction more than 29 
cents per bushel for territory in western Nebraska. All points 
covered in the important wheat area of Texas take the same rates to 
Galveston regardless of their distance inland. The maximum rate 
for western Nebraska increased to about 32 cents on December 30, 
1919. On August 26, 1920, the range was from a minimum of 19i 
cents per bushel for Texas points to a maximiun of over 43 cents per 
bushel for territory in western Nebraska. The rate for Texas points 
was reduced to 16.8 cents per bushel on January 3, 1922, and the 
high rate for western Nebraska territory to 37.6 cents on March 31, 
1922. 

Transportation charges to New Orleans were compiled from the 
same wheat-producing territories as in the case of Galveston, except 
for the State of Texas. The range on January 1, 1919, was from 13.5 
cents per bushel for southeastern Missouri points to 28.7 cents per 
bushel for territory in western Nebraska, the latter being increased 
to 32.1 cents per bushel on December 30, 1919. On August 26, 1920, 
the range was from 16.5 cents per bushel for southeastern Missouri 
points 5) 43.2 cents per bushel for territory in western Nebraska, 
the low rate was reduced to 16.5 cents per bushel on September 12, 
1921, and the high one to 41.7 cents per bushel on October 15, 1921. 
The lowest rate for southeastern Missouri was further reduced to 
15.9 cents per bushel on January 1, 1922, and on March 31, 1922, the 
high rate for territory in western Nebraska was reduced to 37.5 cents 
per bushel. Appendix Table — shows for wheat the range of freight 
rates per bushel for export shipment, by States, to Gtuveston and 
New Orleans for the snipping points covered in Texas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and NebrasKa, effective Januarv 1, 1919, and 
the changes up to June 30, 1922. The lowest cost oi transportation 
to Gulf ports IS shown for Texas and the highest for Nebraska. The 
large increase effective August, 1920, increased the per bushel trans- 
portation cost from 5 to 11 cents per bushel. 

Range OF freight rates to Portland and Seattle. — Transpor- 
.tation charges to Portland cover shipping points in the important 
wheat-producing areas of Oregon, Washmgton, and Idaho. The 
range of rates on January 1, 1919, was from 4.5 cents per bushel for 
near-by points in Oregon to 33.9 cents per bushel for distant points 
in southeastern Idaho; the latter rate was reduced to 30.6 cents on 
July 11, 1919. On August 26, 1920, the range was from 5.7 cents 
for near-by Oregon points to 38.4 cents for points in southeastern 
Idaho; the maximuih was reduced to 34.5 cents per bushel on January 
4, 1922, and the minimum to 5.1 cents on January 7, 1922. 

Rates to Seattle were secured from shipping points in the important 
wheat-producing areas of Washington and Idaho. The range on 
January 1, 1919, was from 9.9 cents per bushel for south-central 
Washington points to 37.5 cents per bushel for southeastern Idaho 
points; the latter was reduced to 33.6 cents on July 11, 1919. On 
August 26, 1920, the minimum for south-central Washington points 
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was 12.3 cents per bushel and the maximum 42 cents per bushel for 
southeastern Idaho points; the latter was reduced to 37.8 cents per 
bushel on January 4, 1922, while the minimum rate was reducea to 
10.5 cents per bushel on January 7, 1922. Appendix Table 26 shows 
for wheat the range of freight rates per bushel for shipment to Port- 
land and Seattle, by States, for the shipping points covered in Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho, eflFective January 1, 1919, and for all changes 
to June 30, 1922. The increase of August 26, 1920, resulted in a per 
bushel increase of from 1.2 cents to 4.2 cents for Oregon points to 
Portland, from 2.4 cents to 4.5 cents for towns in Washington, and 
from 3.3 cents to 7.8 cents for Idaho points. 

Handijng charges and costs. — ^Tne Senate resolution directin 
this inquiry requested information regarding the "costs of handling 

frain exported from the United States. During the period specified 
y the Senate resolution a very large proportion of the grain exported 
from the United States was shipped from Gulf ports, and the wheat 
exported from the Gulf was largely shipped directly from coimtry 
elevators to Galveston, Texas City, or New Orleans, while probablv 
25 per cent of the quantity exported from those ports passed through 
terminal elevators at Kansas City before reaching a Gulf port.* 
When OTain destined for export reaches an interior terminal market 
or a Gulf or seaboard port it must be conditioned, cleaned, and 
mixed before it is loaded on the vessel. Some of the elevators at 
terminal export markets are operated as public elevators and the 
charges for the different services are shown m published tariffs. 

There are public elevators at New Orleans and Galveston. The 
public elevator at New Orleans is owned by the State of Louisiana 
and operated by the Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, while the public elevators at Galveston are operated by the 
Galveston Wharf Co. The charges at these elevators are practically 
the same. The following table gives the charges of the public grain 
elevator of New Orleans for export shipments, effective April 1, 1922: 

TabiiB 24. — Elevator charges of the public grain elevator at New Orleans, effective 

April i, 1922. 



It«Tn. 


Charges 

per 
bushel. 


Item. 


Charges 

per 
bushel. 


Elevation of bulk Rrain from cars or 
river barsres to vessel 


Cents. 
1.25 

1.75 
1.50 


Separating mixtures of two grains or 
other foreicn substance 


Cents. 
1.00 


Elevation from cars or river barees 


StoraKe. first 10 davs 


Free. 


delivery into sacking hoppers and 
sacked for delivery to ship 


Storacre, each succeeding dav 


.04 


Cleamng, cooling, blowing, screening, 
clippine. mixincr. or turmne 




Drying No. 1, *, 3, 4, and 6 grain 


.25 







The above charges apply to wheat, corn, rye, oats, and other grains. 
The handling charges would vary considerably, depending upon the 
condition of the grain. The charge for grain in good condition deliv- 
ered in the vessel in bulk would be li cents per bushel, while if it re- 
quired cleaning the charge would be li cents per bushel. 

  — — ■- — I      —   ■■».-. — - -1. ■-, I  ^«  W^— ^1^^^^^^-^  M f 

* Federal Trade Commission, Methods and Operations of Grain Exporters, VqI. I, p. 33. 
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The charges for these services at the port of New York of the Inter- 
national Ewvator Co., which were effective October 30, 1919, are 
shown in the following table : 

Table 25. —Elevating and loading charges far export shipments from New York City} 



Item. 



Receiving, weighlnff, and discharging. 

Transportation of elevator 

Boat trimming 

mxing 

Blowing and screening or dusting — 



Charges 

per 
bushel. 



Cents. 

0.875 
.125 
.150 
.250 
.250 



Total ; LftSO 



> New York Produce Exchange, annual report, 1920-1921, p. 207. 

The schedule of the Long Dock Co., for the Erie elevator, effective 
June 21, 1921, gave 1 cent per bushel as the charge for '^receiving, 
weighing, and storing in elevator for the first 10 days or any part 
thereof. In addition to the above charges, which would apply to aD 
export shipments, there are certain other charges for compensation 
insurance, overtime, and for work on Saturday afternoons, nolidays, 
and Simdays. The rate of compensation insurance for New York 
State was $6.05 per $100 and that for New Jersey $3.65 per $100. 

On the Pacific coast a large part of the grain exported is sacked, 
and the charges for handling sacked ^ain are greater than for bulk 
shipments. The charges effective April 20, 1922, applying to export 
shipments from Portland were 2.25 cents per bushel for sacked grain, 
including 10 days' free storage, when the grain was not nm through 
an elevator, and 1.8 cents per bushel for bulk: shipments which did not 
require special cleaning on account of excessive smut. When special 
cleaning is required, mgher charges are made^ depending upon the 
percentage of smut. The schedule states : 

According to the above schedule grain received in sacks, unloaded and bulked into 
elevator and delivered to ship in bulk, within free storage period, is charged a total 
rate of 75 cents per ton (2.25 cents per bushel). A similar movement of grain received in 
bulk is charged a total rale of 60 cents per ton (1.8 cents per bushel) ; if, however, grain 
in quantities in excess of 4,000,000 bushels is handled through the elevator by one ship- 
per diuing the cereal year ending June 30, 1922, shipper will be entitled to a reduction 
in charges to a basis of cost plus ten per cent, charges, however, not to exceed 1.5 cents 
per bu^el. 

Handling costs for fobbers. — The principal items of handling 
costs as shown by the books of the companies examined included 
insurance, elevation, storage, weighing, and inspection. The han- 
dling costs of the fobbers as obtained by the commission probably 
closSy approximate their actual handling costs for fobbed grain, 
as the great bulk of the grain handled by them was sold f. o. b. 
steamer. Consequently, the handling costs for the fobbers are not 
very different from what they would be were all the grain sold f . o. b. 
vessel. The average handling cost for seven fobbers was 1.5 cents per 
bushel for all grains combined in 1920, while for 1921 it was 3 cents 
per bushel. The handling costs for fobbers by grains are shown in 
the following table: 
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Tabub 26. — HandKng co8t$ of teven fohbers, per busMf by grcnm, 19£0 and 19£1, 



Kindof entn. 



Wheat 

Com 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

ATerage an grains 



1920 



1.5 



1921 



Cents, 


OnUff. 


L5 


8.8 


2.5 


2.0 


1.2 


8.2 


1.5 


2.2 


1.2 


L4 



8.0 



The above table shows an increase in the handling costs in 1921 
over 1920 for each of the five grains except com. The decrease in 
the handling cost of com from 2.5 cents per bushel in 1920 to 2 cents 
in 1921 was due to the fact that one company with low handling 
costs sold a comparatively small quantity of corn in 1920 — about 8 
per cent — ^but handled aoout 68 per cent of the total quantity in 
1921. The greatest increase in the handling costs was in the case 
of rye, where the costs increased from 1.2 cents per bushel in 1920 
to 3.2 cents in 1921. This large increase was due to the fact that 
the company which sold most of the rye in each year showed an 
increase in cost of 2 cents per bushel in 1921 over 1920. Wheat, 
which is by far the most important grain exported, showed an increase 
in handling costs nearly as great as that for rye. The cost increased 
from 1.5 cents per bushel in 1920 to 3.3 cents in 1921. This large 
increase was due to the fact that the company with the largest sales 
showed an increase in cost of 2.3 cents per bushel in 1921 over 1920. 
The increase in the handling costs for barley and for oats were much 
smaller than for wheat and rye. 

The 1920 results shown above were about the same as the charges 
reported for the port of Philadelphia by the Barnes-Irwin Co. (Inc.), 
in aletter of August 19, 1921, to JuUus H. Barnes. That letter states 
that — 

A fair analysifl of the cost from c. i. f . Buffalo to f . o. b. ocean steamer at Philadelphia 
was as foUows: 





Item. 


Charges 

per 
bushel. 


Rail freieht. BaiTalo to Philadelphia 


Genu, 
8.80 


Elevatf on 


1.00 


Interest. • 


.32 


Tn^irancc. ......^.t.-,.^*.^.-.....,...^--...^..,.,. .,.,..... ,...-r-r.-,^-.,,T 


.04 


Tit9T>6ctioD in and wit r . 


.18 










10.34 







This gives handling costs for wheat exported from Philadelphia, 
exclusive of interest, of 1.22 cents per bushel. 

Handling costs for exporters. — No satisfactory handling costs 
could be obtained for the exporters because a large part of their 
grain was purchased from the lobbers f. o. b. vessel, and no handling 
charges were involved except the one-eighth cent per bushel for for- 
warder's commission. For f . o. b. purchases the handling costs and 
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charges were paid by the fobbers.. When this grain was included 
with the purchases made directljr from countrjr elevators the resulting 
handling charges for 11 companies for allj^ain sold were naturally 
very low, amoimting to 1.4 cents per busheiin 1920 and 1.2 cents per 
bushel in 1921. Tne handling costs shown for fobbers show the 
true situation with reference to export shipments, because they in- 
clude all handling costs except commission charges of forwarders and 
their own general and administrative expenses. There is a very 
wide diflference in the handling; costs, exclusive of freight, for different 
companies, due to their metnod of purchase and sale. Companies 
that purchase most or all of the grain which they export or sell i. o. b. 
vessel for export have much higher handling costs than concerns buy- 
ing largely f . o. b. vessel. A large exporter stated in a letter written 
August 5, 1921: 

If we buy gram f. o. b. Galveston, for instance, we instruct the seller to deliver the 
grain in accordance with the orders of our agent at this port. For this service the 
agent received \^ per bushel commission. 

In such cases the handling costs are borne by fobbers. 

Section 5. Margins of middlemen. 

Number of handlers of export shipments. — While in 1920 
and 1921 there were two or three large grain companies that operated 
country elevators and also fobbed or exported grain, the bulk of 
the grain exported from the United States was handled by two or 
more middlemen. The American branches of foreign houses, which 
exported about 39 per cent of all the wheat shipped from United 
States ports during 192-1, purchase f. o. b. vessel port of shipments 

g Tactically all of the gram which they exported. Exports from 
ruK ports by domestic concerns having their offices on the Atlantic 
seaboard are likewise usually purchased from a fobber. Under date 
of August 5, 1921, a large exporter, with headquarters in New York 
City, wrote: 

Exporters secure their supplies, as a general proposition, through brokers in the 

various grain exchanges. These brokers are in touch with interior dealers who in 

turn buy from the farmers. It frequently happens that one exporter buys from another. 
* * * * * ^ « 

Fobbing or loading at out-ports is usually handled by freight forwarders or grain 
brokers making a specialty of grain business. If we buy grain f. o. b. Galveston, for 
instance, we instruct the seller to deliver the grain in accordance with the orders of 
our agent at this port. For this service the agent received \^ per bushel commission. 
It is his duty to see that the vessel gets her place at the elevator, that the proper grade 
of grain covered by our order is delivered and that the documents are in ord^r. Fre- 
(luently an agent of this sort can arrange to borrow grain from other customers of hia 
in the event that one customer's lot is late, or he can arrange a switch of grain between 
elevators to facilitate the prompt despatch of a steamer. We may say that it is rare 
for a New York exporter to buy grain at gulf ports except on a f. o. b. basis. 

From the available information it appears that in 1920 and 1921 
the average export shipment was handled by three middlemen, 
not includmg agents or forwarders, and that 75 per cent of the wheat 
exported was purchased f . o. b. vessel by the exporter. The margin 
shown later for exporters includes commissions of agents or freight 
forwarders. 

Margins of country elevator operators. — In Volume I of its 
Report on the. Grain Trade, which deals with country marketing, 
the commission published a great deal of inf onnation covering the costs 
^d margins of country elevator operators. Jt was shpwix uiat tii^r^ 
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was a y erjr wide range in the margins between the price paid the fanner 
and the price received by country elevator operators in different sections 
of the country and also for different elevator operators in the same' 
section. This difference was due to a number of f actors, such as the 
quantity of ^rain handled and the state of competition. It was also 
shown tnat me gross mai^in of coimtry devator operators was much 
la^er for wheat than for com or oats. 

The Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry made a careful study 
of the margins of country grain elevator operators in 1921, and it 
stated in a report to Congress :^ 

Figures which will accurately reflect country elevator margins and transportation 
costs from country shipping pomts to terminal, in their relation to the price paid the 
producer b^^ the country elevator and the price at the terminal, are exceedingly diffi- 
cult to obtain. Country elevator margins differ somewhat with the methods employed 
in various parts of the country in buying grain and with the competitive conditions 
existing at the terminal and countrv elevator points. Grain bought by the country 
elevator is seldom sold on the same day on. which it is purchased mm the farmer, and 
the price received by the country elevator at the terminal, therefore, depends upon 
the course of the market between the time the grain is bought at the country elevator 
and the time it is sold at the terminal. 

A large proportion of wheat sold by the country elevator operator 
the same day it is bought from the farmer is purchased for export. 
Grain merchants buying wheat for export constantly send out bids, 
by wire, to their agents or brokers making bids for wneat " en route, 
to be shipped '' to day,'' ''this week," or within 10, 15, 20, or 30 days. 
Many wires will jiiake the bid for delivery during the first or second 
half of the current or following month. Frequently the bids name 
the maximum quantity of wheat that will be accepted at the quoted 
price. Export sales are made in large quantities and in order that 
the exporter may obtain the maximum profit the wheat is mixed in 
the export elevator so as to obtain as nearly as possible the minimum 
requirements of the Federal grades. Consequently it is necessary 
for the large- export merchants to keep a constant stream of various 
grades of wheat moving to the port of shipment. (See p. 197.) 

After calling attention to the fact that there is a wide difference in 
the margin of country elevator operators, the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry stated:* 

It seems fairly safe to conclude, therefore, that in general the average buying margin 
of the country elevator on wheat may be assumed to have been 6 cents per bushel in 
1912-1913, 6 cents per bushel in 1915-16, and 13 cento per bushel in 1920-21. 

The above conclusion was based upon a study of data secured 
directly from country elevator operators and from the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission.^ Data secured by this commission show 
that for the year ending June 30, 1920, the average gross margin 
for the States of Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, and Illinois 
was 11.93 cents per bushel for wheat, 4.84 cents for corn, and 5.23 
cents per bushel lor oats. 

This shows a close agreement in the results of the Joint Commission 
of Agricultural Inquiry and of the Federal Trade Commission for wheat 

covering the crop years ending June 30, 1920, and Jime 30, 1921. 

   ... . 

• Part IV, Marketing and Distribution, p. 17. 

• Part TV, Marketing and Distribution, p. 21. 
T S. Doo. No. 40, 67tn Cong., 1st sess. 

56724*»— 23 ^16 
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For the former year the margin was about 12 cents per bushel and 
for t^e year ending June 30. 1921, it was 13 cents per bushel. 
* Mabgiks of fobbers. — ^The books of seven of the more important 
grain dealers engaged entirely or mincipally in fobbing — ^i. e., concerns 
purchasing in the mterior and selling srain to exporters f. o. b. vessel 
at port of shipment — ^were examinedby the conmiission's examiners. 
The bulk of the grain sold to exporters by these concerns was shipped 
from Gulf ports. The quantities sold by these ccHicems were much 
larger in 1921 than in 1920 for most grains. In 1920 they sold 
67,340,000 bushels of wheat, about 1,100,000 bushels of rye, about 
9,100,000 bushels of oats, and about 6,000,000 bushek of com, while 
in 1921 their sales of wheat were about 104,000,000 bushels, rye 
1,100,000 bushels, oats 14,106,000 bushels, and com 18,162,000 
bushels. The quantity of barley handled by these concerns was too 
small to be represented. The average ^oss and net trading margins 
obtained bj fobbers for the four prmcipal grains for 1920 and 1921 
are shown m the following table : 

Table 27. — Average gross and net Tnargin in cents per bushel for fobbers in 1920 and 19tl. 





ICargins in cents per bushel. 


Grain. 


1921 


1920 




Gross. 


Net. 


Gross. 


Net. 


Wheat 


Cents, 
6.8 

27.2 
1.3 

12.6 


CenU. 

4.7 

26.2 

U.S 

13.6 


Cents. 

6.6 

12.9 

13.6 

1 .3 


CenU. 
5.3 


Rye 


11.5 


J-VJ o.. ........................................... .•...••••.••.•. 

Com 


14.9 


Oats 


11.7 


1 





iLoss. 



There was, of course, a wide range in the margins secured by in- 
dividual concerns. For wheat both the gross and net mai^ins were 
somewhat larger in 1920 than in 1921. The margins for rye were 
much larger man for wheat. Apparently this larger margin on rye 
was due (1) to the fact that fewer concerns handle rye than wheat, 
and (2) to the practice of mixing a small proportion of rye with 
wheat sold as No. 2 wheat (see p. 197). As already shown, the price 
of oats and com declined much more rapidly than either wheat or 
rye and as a result losses were sustained m both years for these two 
grains. 

Margins of exfobtebs. — As shown in Vol. I of this report,' a 
large proportion of the grain exported from the United States in 1920 
and 1921 was handled by foreign houses with branches in this country. 
In 1921, for example, 38 per cent of all the wheat exported from 
United States ports was snipped by concerns controllea by foreign 
interests. The books of these concerns kept in the United States 
did not disclose their sale price, consequently their mai^in of profit 
could not be secured. As stated in Volume I, most of the companies, 
both domestic and foreign, promptly granted access to their records 
and gave valuable assistance to the commission's examiners. The 

• Federal Trade Conunlssion, Methods and Operations of Grain Exporters, Vol. I, pp. 57-lt8. 
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only exception was in the case of six fairly important concerns in the 
Baftimore market, who refused to srant access to their records.* 

As in the case of fobbers the domestic exporters whose records 
were examined handled larger quantities of grain in 1921 than in 1920. 
In 1920 they sold 41,900,000 bushels of wheat, 35,930,000 bushels 
of rye, 14,320,000 bushels of oats, 3,200,000 bushels of com, and 
5,400,000 bushels of barley. In 1921 their sales were 174,100,000 
bushels of wheat, 29,600,000 bushels of rye, 6,100,000 bushels of oats, 
5.20aOOO bushels of barley, and 43,600,000 bushels of com. In 1920 
the United States Grain Corporation sold for export 97,900,000 
bushels of wheat. Five American branches of foreign companies, 
whose records in this country did not disclose their profits, exported 
40^00,000 bushels of wheat in 1920 and 115,400,000 bushels in 1921.^^ 

The following table shows the average margins per bushel between 
the cost of sales and the sales realization and the net trading profit 
for domestic exporters, by grains, for 1920 and 1921 : 

Table 2S. — Average grou amd net margins, in cents per bushel, for domestic exporters in 

19i0andl9il, 





1021 


1020 


Grain. 


Gross 
margin 
in cents 

per 
bushel. 


Net 
margin 
in cents 

per 
bushel. 


Gross 
margin 
in cents 

per 
bushel. 


Net 
margin 
in cents 

per 
bushel. 


Wheat 


1.1 
1.4 
1.6 
1.4 
1.2 


0.3 

.6 

U.3 

.7 

.1 


8.0 
3.7 
2.5 
11.8 
1.1 


7.0 


Rye 


2.7 


Com 


1.2 


Oats 


12.8 


BarlsT 


1.7 







The gross margin represents the difference between the cost of 
sales and the sales realization, while the net margin shows, after the 
deduction of expenses, the average per bushel gain or loss. There 
were, of course, very wide ranges in both the gross and net mar^ns 
for individual concems.^^ The profits or losses from transactions 
in futures are not included in the above. 

TThe above average margins included 14 companies in 1920 and 18 
in 1921 in the case of wheat and rye, the number for the other grains 
ranged from 11 to 15 for the two years. The results are for the 
companies' business years ending in 1920 and 1921, in some cases 
the companies' business year ended June 30 and in other cases De- 
cember 31. The margin between the cost of sales and the sales 
realization for exporters was much larger for wheat in 1920 than in 
1921. This was partly due, particularly in the case of companies 
whose business year ended June 30, to the fact that the price of 
wheat increased rapidly during the first five months of 1920 and 

Eartly to the fact that competition between exporters was not as 
een in 1920 as in 1921. A nimiber of exporters did not begin busi- 
ness for some time after the United States Grain Corporation quit 
buying grain, and as foreign demand was very strong the concerns 

• See Federal Trade Commission, ICethods and Operations of Grain Exporters, Vol. I j). 63. 

» 8m Federal Trade Oommission, Methods and Operations of Grain Exporters, Vol. I, Chapi, VI and VH, 

» Bm Fadeial Trade ConmiissioD, Methods and Operatloos of Grain Ezporters, Vol. I, pp. BO-91. 
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engaged in exporting frequently secured yery large margins. The 
following excerpt from a memorandum, dated February 24, 1920, 
written by the vice president of one of the large exporting companies 
to the president of that concern illustrates the above statement: 

YotrwiU eee from the enclosed Btatement that we have sold alto^ther about 15,000 
tons of Durum Wheat c. i. f . Casablanca and our profit on this busmefis alone, should 
to aU intents and purposes, amount to about $80,000 to $90,000 or an average of about 
12 to 15 cents per bushel. We have also sold about 5,000 tons of Gulf wheat at the 
same port, and this business, although not quite so profitable, will also net us about 
$8,000 (4.3 cents per bushel^. The latter transaction would have panned out con- 
siderably better if it had not oeen for the exchange market having turned exceedingly 
weak diuing the day we received the acceptance. 

Approximate mabgin between fabm and expobt prices. — ^As 
already shown, the margin between the farm and export prices in- 
cludes: (1) The margins of country elevator operators, (2) trans- 
portation charges, (3) terminal elevator and other handling costs 
and charges, (4) the margins of fobbers and exporters, which also 
cover commissions and brokerage. Each of these elements of the 
margin between the farm and export price varies widely for different 
shipments and for different sections of the comitry; consequently 
there is a wide range in the total margin for different parts of the 
country for different routings of shipments and for different periods. 
For example, railroad transportation charges, which constitute for 
most parts of the country fully one-half of the margin between farm 
and export prices, were generally increased 40 per cent in August, 
1920, and although reduced somewhat in 1921, still remain (January, 
1923) much above the war and pre-war level, while the gross margin 
of exporters for wheat was nearly 8 cents per bushel higher in 1920 
than in 1921. In general, freight rates and handling costs were 
somewhat lower in 1920 than in 1921, while the margins of fobbers 
and particularly exporters were higher in 1920 than in 1921. 

A nypothetical margin could be constructed by taking an average 
transportation charge and adding it to the other margins and charges. 
Such a margin for the principal wheat-exporting States (Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and jN^ebraska) would be about 55 cents per bushel for both 
1920 and 1921, but the available data are not complete enough to 
enable a positive statement to be made of the general average of 
the country. . However, the evident intent of the Senate resolution 
was to discover whether the per bushel margins of exporters and 
fobbers were excessive. As already stated, immediately aiter trading 
in wheat was decontrolled there were fewer concerns engaged in the 
fobbing and exporting business than in 1921 and the margin per 
bushel and profits of both exporters and fobbers were large. Al- 
though the volume of grain handled hj the concerns whose complete 
records were much larger in 1921 than in 1920, the exporters realized 
small per bushel margins. The fobbers, on the other hand, had 
almost as large margins on wheat in 1921 as in 1920. This may have 
been due to the fact that during part of 1921 some of them attempted 
to maintain uniform bids for purchases from country elevators. 
(See p. 54.) 

Section 6. Farm prices of wheat grouped according to freight rates 
to export ports. 

Basis and method. — ^Transportation charges constitute the 
largest single element of the margin between farm and export prices 
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for practically all export shipments from the United States, con- 
sequently the farm prices for sections supplying the bulk of export 
shipments average nigher for territories near an export market 
than for points (hstant from Gulf or seaboard ports. As shown in 
Appendix Tables 21-23, page 248, rail transportation charges were 
extremely high in 1920 and 1921. In order to show the effect of 
the transportation charged upon the level of farm prices, the farm 
prices for different counties as reported- by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been grouped according to freight rates. 
For example, for the State of Kansas the large wheat-producing 
counties were placed in four groups based on the 1922 freight 
charges to Gulf ports. The mst group, which is designated as 
Group G, includes the counties havmg the lowest freight rates to 
Galveston, the next group has higher rates, the third group stiU 
higher rates, and the fourth group the highest rates from that State 
to Galveston. There were a number of changes in the freight rates 
on grains during the period June 30, 1920, to December 31, 1921, 
inclusive; consequently, the freight charge for a given group varied 
considerably during that period. 

Kansas farm prices and freight rates to Gulf ports. — ^As 
already pointed out a large part of the wheat exported from the 
United States during the penod specified by the Senate resolution 
was hard winter wheat The State of Kansas usually ranks first 
in the quantity of winter wheat produced among the Statesprodueing 
this class of wheat. The wheat-producing coimties in Kansas are 

frouped as follows: Group G includes the coimties of Cherokee, 
iabette, Crawford, Leavenworth, Wyandotte, Miami, Atchison, 
Wilson, Brown, and Jefferson. The freight rates quoted below were 
those prevailing December 31, 1921. The freight rates on wheat 
from towns and cities in the above coimties ranged from 21.9 to 24.3 
cents per bushel for shipments to Galveston. Group H covers a 
wide territory and embraces towns and cities in Cowley, Douglas, 
Sumner, Coflfey, Butler, Osage, Sedgwick, Harvey, Harper, Lyon, 
Marion, McPherson, Shawnee, Nemaha, Morris, Kingman, Reno, 
Barber, Dickinson, Rice, Pratt, Stafford, Barton, Comanche, Sahne, 
Republic, Ellsworth, Clark, and Marshall Coimties. The freight 
rates on wheat to Galveston for this territory ranged from 24.6 to 
27 cents per bushel. The freight rates from shipping points in the 
territory covered by Group I include towns in Jbldwards, Pawnee, 
Rush, feiowa, Ottawa, Lincoln, Clay, Washington, Cloud, Republic, 
Ford, Ness, Mitchell, Jewell, Russell, Osborne, Smith, Ellis, Trego, 
Rooks, Phillips, Graham, Sheridan, Thomas, and Norton Counties. 
The freight rates on wheat from towns in these counties to Galveston 
range from 27.6 to 30 cents per bushel. Group J, which includes 
counties handicapped by the highest freight rates, embraces Cheyenne, 
Decatur, and Rawlins Counties. The freight rates on wheat from 
towns in these counties ranged from 30.6 to 31.2 cents per bushel. 
The following table shows the monthly average farm price and the 
average freight charge to Galveston from the large wheat-producing 
counties in Kansas, grouped, as described above for the period 
July, 1920, to December, 1921: 
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Table 29. — Kom^u form, prices and troTuportation coat of wheat to 0€ilvett<m, &v see- 
tionSf grouped according to differencei o/t.9 cents or less per bushel in current freight 
rates Juh/t 1920, to December, 1991, 



Date. 


Group 0, per 
biisbel. 


Group H, per 
bushel. 


Group I,per 
bushel. 


Group J. per 
bosheL 


Farm 
price. 


Freight. 


Farm 
. price. 


Freight. 


Fann 
price. 


Freight. 


Farm 
price. 


Freight. 


1920. 
Joly 


S2.40 
2.16 
2.14 
2.00 
1.60 
1.44 

1.S0 

1.50 
1.38 
1.20 
1.24 
1.10 
1.03 
1.01 
1.03 
1.01 
.05 
.94 


10.100 
.100 
.271 
.275 
.273 
.274 

.272 
.272 
.276 
.276 
.277 
.274 
.275 
.274 
.272 
.254 
.242 
.243 


S3. 36 
2.20 
2.10 
1.01 
1.54 
1.37 

1.44 

1.46 

1.37 

1.18 

1.20 

1.17 

1.00 

.00 

1.03 

1.01 

.04 

.03 


to. 228 
.220 
.300 
.308 
.300 
.800 

.810 
.300 
.300 
.306 
.809 
.309 
.308 
.810 
.811 
.290 
.290 
.291 


12.30 
2.13 
2.04 
1.87 
1.49 
1.83 

1.41 

1.41 

1.33 

1.16 

1.16 

1.13 

. w 

.07 

1.02 

1.00 

.04 

.05 


80.242 
.244 
.331 
.327 
.329 
.827 

.828 
.333 
328 
.332 
.320 
.327 
.327 
.326 
.320 
.311 
.309 
.311 


82L4A 
2.19 
1.04 
1.71 
1.36 
L25 

1.33 

1.36 

1.81 

1.13 

1.11 

1.67 

.07 

1.00 

.08 

.00 

.87 

.00 


ia275 


August 


• 273 


September 


.378 


October 


. .375 


November 


.374 


December 


.875 


1921. 
January 


.875 


Fehmary . 


.375 


March.... 


.374 


April 


.374 


May 


.375 


June 


.878 


July 


.878 


August 


.878 


September 


.878 


October 


.875 


NoTember 


.842 


December 


.345 







The above table shows that usually the highest monthly average 
farm prices are for the group of counties in Kansas taking the lowest 
freight rates to Galveston, while the lowest prices are generally 
shown for the counties taking the highest freight rates. This shows 
that the export market is of vital interest to the Kansas farmer. 
For the counties most favorably situated with reference to freight 
charges the transportation charge was equivalent to 8 per cent of 
the average farm price in July, 1920, and to over 25 per cent in 
December, 1921, while for the section having the highest freight 
rates to Galveston it was 11^ per cent in July, 1920, and over 38 
per cent in December, 1921. Tne differences in the freight charges 
shown for each month are due either to a change in the rate or to 
the fact that rates for a given town were only used when a wheat 
price had been reported for that month. 

In January, 1920, while Kansas farmers were still receiving high 
prices for their wheat, the freight charge to Galveston for the lai^er 
part of the wheat-producing territory was about 24 cents per bu^el, 
the August, 1920, change m freight rates increased the transporta- 
tion charge to 33 cents per bushel, while after the reductions in 1921 
the freight rates were about 30 or 31 cents per bushel. In the extreme 
western part of the State the range was from a minimum of about 
27 cents per bushel to a maximum of ieipproximately 38 cents per 
bushel, while at the end of 1921, when the farm price of wheat was 90 
cents or less per bushel, export shipments from this section were 
subject to a cnarge of 35 cents per bushel. 

The freight rates from Kansas points to New Orleans during the 
period July, 1920, to December, 1921, were either the same or prac- 
tically the same as Galveston. Appendix Table 24, page 252, snows 
the average farm price and the average freight charges &om different 
sections of Kansas to New Orleans for tne period July, 1920, to 
December, 1921. 
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Nebraska farm pricks and freight bates to Galveston. — 
As shown on the map opposite page 106, the southern half of Nebraska 
lies in the area devoted to hard winter wheat. Freight rates from 
Nebraska to Galveston average somewhat higher than those from 
Kansas. The lowest freight rate group* (Group G) includes only- 
three counties, viz, Cass, Nemaha, ana Otoe. These counties are 
located in the^ southeastern comer of the State. The freight rates 
on wheat from shipping points in the above counties to Galveston 
ranged from 22.5 to 24.3 cents per bushel in December, 1921. Group 
H, which enjoyed the next lowest freight rate to Galveston, includes 
only five counties, viz. Dodge, Saunders, Lancaster, Saline, and 
Pawnee. The freight rates on wheat for towns in this group ranged 
from 25.5 to 27 cents per bushel. Group I covers a mucn larger 
area and embraces Gage, Butler, Seward, Jefferson, York, Polk, 
Thayer, Fillmore, Nuckolls, Webster, Franklin, Merrick, Hamilton, 
and Clay Counties. The wheat freight rates from the above section 
of Nebraska to Galveston ranged from 27.6 to 30.3 cents per bushel. 
Group J covered the following territory: Furnas, Custer, Kedwillow, 
Hitchcock, Frontier, Chase, Dundy, Lincoln, Keith, Garden, Howard, 
Hall, Buffalo, Adams, Harlan, Kearney, and Phelps Counties. The 
freight rates to Galveston from the above counties ranged from 30.6 
to 33 cents per bushel. Group K includes four counties in the western 
part of the State, viz, Cheyenne, Box Butte, Morrill, and Scotts 
bluff. The freight rates on wheat from the above counties ranged 
from 33.6 to 36.3 cents per bushel. The spread between the highest 
and lowest freight charges for the towns located in the above five 
groups was nearly 14 cents per bushel. The following table shows 
the monthly average farm pnces and the average rail transportation 
charges to Galveston from the important wheat-producing counties 
in Nebraska, grouped as described above, for the period July, 1920, 
to December, 1921 : 

Table 30. — Nebraska farm prices and transportation cost of wheat to Galveston, by 
sections, grouped according to differences oft.9 cents or less per bushel in current freigM 
rates, July, 1920, to December, 1921. 



Date. 


Group G.per 
bushel. 


Group H. per 
bushel. 


Group I, per 
bushel. 


Group J, per 
bushel. 


Group K, per 
bushel. 


Farm 
price. 


Freight. 


Farm 
price. 


Freight. 


Farm 
price. 


Freight. 


Farm 
price. 


Freight. 


Farm 
price. 


Freight. 


1920. 
July 


12.36 
2.18 
2.05 
1.84 
1.59 
1.43 

1.48 

1.47 

1.39 

1.47 

1.45 

1.12 

1.19 

1.20 

.97 

.90 

.84 

.85 


$0,212 
.212 
.283 
.276 
.276 
.287 

.276 
.276 
.276 
.276 
.282 
.285 
.276 
.276 
.276 
.276 
.243 
.243 


$2.39 
2.06 
2.09 
1.88 
1.54 
1.42 

1.46 

1.46 

1.42 

1.25 

1.24 

1.14 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

.97 

.91 

.92 


$0,237 
.237 
.321 
.322 
.320 
.320 

.321 
.315 
.319 
.321 
.324 
.323 
.323 
.317 
.327 
.324 
.290 
.290 


$2.28 
2.13 
2.10 
1.90 
1.55 
1.41 

1.45 

1.40 

1.32 

1.15 

1.16 

1.14 

.99 

.94 

.94 

.91 

.85 

.85 


$0,261 
.262 
.349 
.344 
.351 
.346 

.354 
.352 
.350 
.354 
.357 
.353 
.347 
.349 
.353 
.350 
.319 
.319 


$2.28 
2.12 
2.05 
1.87 
1.49 
1.23 

1.30 

1.33 

1.27 

1.13 

1.12 

1.12 

.98 

.91 

.93 

.87 

.80 

.80 


$0,281 
.279 
.377 
.380 

' .376 
.375 

.380 
.378 
.379 
.379 
.378 
.377 
..381 
.367 
.378 
.371 
.347 
.348 


$2.00 
2.00 


$0,321 


August 

September 


.303 


October 


1.84 
1.49 
1.30 


.432 


Novembft' - - T 


.420 


December 


.420 


1921/ 
January 




February 


1.12 

.98 

1.02 

1.15 

1.13 

.97 

.74 

.50 


.408 


March 


.432 


April 


.420 


Ifey 


.416 


June 


.420 


July 


.408 


August 

Sentember 


.420 
.432 


October 




November 


.68 
.66 


.387 


BfififtTnbftr. - , 


.387 
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The correspondence files of exporters and fobbers shows that a 
smaller proportion of wheat is shipped to the Gulf for export from 
Nebraska than from Kansas or OkiaJioma. This is due to the higher 
freight charges to Gulf ports from Nebraska shipping points tnan 
from Kansas or Oklahoma. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture shows that the average price of wheat is lower in Nebraska 
than in Kansas. For example, m 1921 the average for Kansas was 
93 cents per bushel, the Nebraska average was only 83 cents per 
bushel, wnile Texas, which has lower rates to the Guff than Kansas, 
had an average of $1 per bushel.^' 

As a rule the monthly average price, shown in the above table, was 
higher in the counties having the lowest freight charges to Gulf ports. 
For example, freight charges in the period July, 1920, to December, 
1921, was from 6 to 9 cents per bushelhigher to Galveston from Group 
J than from Group G territorv, and the average monthly price was 
from 3 to 34 cents per bushel higher in the lowireight coimties. 

There was a wide spread between the monthly aversj^e farm price in 
the groups of counties having the lowest and mghest freight rates for 
most months. The demand of the local flour mills appears to have 
had more effect upon farm prices in Nebraska than m Kansas. In 
July, 1920, the rail transportation charge to Galveston was equivalent 
to 9 per cent of the farm price for the group having the lowest freight 
rates and in December, 1921, it was nearly 30 per cent, while for the 
counties having the highest freight charges it was 16 per cent in July, 
1920, and over 58 per cent in December, 1921. Freight rates from 
Kansas to the Gulf were lower than from Nebraska, and Kansas farm 
prices averaged somewhat higher than those in Nebraska. 

u Yearbook, 1921, p. 13S. 



Chapter VII. 
CONTROL AND OPERATION OF EXPORT FACILITIES. 

Section 1. Origin and scope. 

In complying with the requirements of that part of the resolution 
calling for an inquiry into the control of facilities by export concerns, 
the commission, by means of schedules and personal ^its of repre- 
sentatives to companies, has assembled data relative to the operation, 
ownership, and control of grain elevators and warehouses in 23 
terminal markets by about 150 concerns and has prepared tables which 
set forth the relatioil which 21 large exporters and fobbers of the 
country bear to these export facilities. The correspondence and 
grain accounts of elevators, forwarding agents, exporters, and fobbers 
m New Orleans and Galveston were also examined and an inquiry 
was made into the methods of handling grain in important port 
elevators. In previous reports ^ of the commission on the grain 
trade are publisned the results of a comprehensive inquiry into such 
methods at other important termiiial markets, but not at the two 
ports named above, as at that time they were not such important 
factors in the grain trade as they are now. Within the past few 
years New Orleans and Galveston have become the largest grain 
ports in the United States, on account of their proximity to the great 
grain belts of Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, certain changes in 
transportat^n rates, and as the result of the great impetus m the 
exportation of grain which they received during the World War. 

Section 2. Control of elevator capacity by large exporters and fobbers. 

The 23 cities which were selected as being important grain elevator 
centers in the country are Astoria, Baltimore, Boston, Bu£Ffido, 
Qiicago, Duluth, Fort Worth, Galveston, Kansas City, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Newport News, New Yol-k, Norfolk, Philadelphia, 
Port Arthur, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., San Antonio, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma, and Texas City. Of these all but Fort 
Worth, Kansas City, and San Antonio are ports the importance of 
which is shown by the very large percentage of wheat exports which 
passes through them. Appendix Table 25, page 252, shows that for 
the years 1920, and 1921 the total wheat exports from the United 
States were 218,000,000 and 280,000,000 bushels, respectively, and 
that through the 20 ports of the group above enumerated there passed 
more than 217,000,000 and 277,000,000 bushels in the respective 
years, this being 99.7 per cent of the total for 1920 and 99 per cent 
for 1921. 

In Appendix Table 26, page 253, the 23 cities above mentioned 
are arranged according to geographical location and under each are 
listed the names and capacity of each elevator therein located, 
together with the respective names of the operators and owners. 
These elevators have been divided into groups, showing those which 
are controlled by large exporters or fobbers, and all others not 
controlled by large exporters or fobbers. The total capacity for 

1 Report of the Federal Trade Commiulon. The Grain Trade, Vols. II and HI, 
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each city and each geographical division is given, as well as the 
grand total for all cities. 

The table below summarizes the data assembled in Appendix Table 
28, grouping the elevator capacity by cities and geographical divi- 
sions, and showing the capacity controlled and that not controlled bv 
large exporters, and the per cent of their control as compared with 
the total capacity by cities and geographical divisions: 

Table 31. — Capacity in husheU of grain elevators at 2$ terminal markets and the capacity 
ofM proportion oorUrotied by exporters andfobberSf Sept 2, 19tt, 

[In thousands busheb.] 



Locatlan. 



ATLANTIC PORTS. 



Portland, Me... 

Boston 

New York 

Philadelphia... 

Baltimore 

Newport News. 
Norfolk 



Total. 



aCLF POSTS. 



New Orleans. 

Oalyeston 

Port Arthur.. 
Texas aty... 



Total, 



LAKE PORTS. 



Buffalo 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

Duluth and Superior. 



Total. 



PAOTTC PORT.'j. 



Seattle 

Tacoma 

Portland, Oreg. 
Astoria, Oreg... 
San Francisco. . 



TotaL. 



INTERIOR CITIKS. 



Kansas City. 
Fort Worth. 
San Antonio. 



Total 

Grand total. 



Total. 



Capacity.* 



2,600 
2; 500 
6,200 
3,260 
9,060 
1,000 
760 



26,250 



Per cent 
of total. 



1.8 
1..3 
8.2 
1.7 
4.6 
.6 
.4 



13.0 



6,472 

3,800 

500 

500 



11,272 



24,605 

44,136 

6,720 

36,600 



8.8 

1.0 

.3 

.3 



111,060 



3,060 
2,460 
7,210 
1,250 
6,520 



20,490 



22,500 

2,950 

300 



25.750 



193,822 



6.8 



12.7 

22.8 

2.0 

18.0 



67.3 



1.6 
1.8 

8.7 

.6 

3.4 



lao 



11.6 

L6 

.2 



13.3 



100.0 



Controlled by ex- 
porters and fobbers. 



Capacity. 



760 



760 



1,000 
600 
600 



3,000 



1,000 

39,900 

4,400 

1,250 



46,550 



1,660 
1,960 
6,060 



2,666 



12,336 



20,100 
1,400 



21,500 



83,135 



Per cent. 



loao 



8.0 



26.3 

loao 
loao 



17.7 



4.1 

9a4 

76.9 
3.4 



41.9 



64.1 

79.7 
84.0 



40.9 



60.2 



80.8 
47.6 



83.5 



42.9 



Not coQtrdUed by 

exporters and fo'i- 

bers. 



Capacity. 



2,500 
2,600 
6,200 
3,260 
9,050 

i,ooa 



Percent. 



24,500 



6,472 
3,800 



9,272 



23,605 
4,235 
1,320 

35,350 



64,510 



1,400 
600 
1,150 
1,250 
3,855 



8,155 



2,400 

1,650 

300 



4,250 



110,687 



100.0 
100.0 

loao 
loao 

100. 

loao 



97.0 



loao 

73.7 



82.3 



96.9 

9.6 

23.1 

96.6 



5S.1 



46.9 
20.3 
16.0 
100 
69.1 



39.8 



ia7 

52.5 
100.0 



16.5 



67.1 



1 Includes warehouse capacity of 13,800,000 bushels on the Padflc coast and in Texas for handing sacked 
grain. 

The table shows that Chicago has more than 44,000,000 bushels 
of elevator capacity, which is greater than that of any of the other 
cities enumerated, and that of this capacity lar^e exporters control 
practically 40^00,000 bushels, or 90 per cent. Also, in Kansas City, 
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whore there are 22,500,000 bushela of capacity, the large exporters 
control 20,000,000 bushels, or 89 per cent. In all the other cities 
the capacities are small, but in a number of cases the percentages 
controlled by large exporters are lai^e, such as 79.7 per cent at 
Tacoma, 76.9 per cent at Milwaukee, and lOO per cent at Port Arthur 
and Texas City. 

Exporters do not control the elevator facilities at New Orleans, 
one of the iai^est wheat exporting cities in the country; all three of 
the elevators in that port are public and are not operated or owned 
by any grain interests. 

The %ures for the geographical groups in the above table show 
that exporters control more than 83 per cent of the 25,750,000 bushels 
of elevator capacity in the three important interior cities; 60.2 per 
cent of the 20,490,000 bushels of the Pacific ports; 41.9 per cent of 
the nearly 111,060,000 bushels of the Lake ports; and smaller peiv 
centages for the other divisions. The control is exceptionallv smiJl 
for the Atlantic ports, being only 3 percent of the total of 26,250,000 
bushels. At none of these Atltintic ports does one of the large 
exporters control any elevator capacity, except at Norfolk, where a 
small elevator is being constructed for lease to the J. Koaehbaum 
Grain Co. (See Appendix Table 28, p. 254.) 

Of the total elevator capacity of nearly 194,000,000 bushels for 
the 23 terminal markets, 83,135,000 bushels, or nearly 43 per cent, 
are controlled by the laige exporters and jobbers who have been 
named in other tables. 

Appendix Table 29, page 261, indicates the large exporting and 
fobbing concerns with the name, location, and capacity of the eleva- 
tors which they control. From the detail of this table the following 
table is derived : 

Tablb 32. — Elevator and other storage fadlities for grain controlled by ipeeified exporter* 
and fobhen, and per cent of capacitUt of 23 important terminal mariett coTilTOlltd by 





Export dlsvilor 


oftotsl 


EiportwMtebber. 


Buabels. 


P.rcent. 


taraS^' 


Arm Grain Co 


Gonm 


li 
i 

M 

lis 

L3 






DO 

I 


HOC 

coo 

«M 
000 

000 
000 

ooo 
000 
























































































100.0 













Total apon which tb 
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In the table are listed 21 exporting and fobbing concerns which 
control elcTator capacity ranging from 1,000,000 to about 23,000,000 
bushcJs and totidiog over 83,000,000 bushels. The eleyatois repre- 
sented by these capacities are located in the 23 cities which are hsted 
in Appendb^ Table 29. Of the 21 companies, the Armour Grain Co. 
ranks first in importance in controlling elevator capacity, its total 
being about 23,000,000 bushels, or 28 per cent of the total. Refer- 
ence to Appendix Table 29, page 261, shows that this c^Micity repre- 
sents the a^regate of 11 devators located in 4 different cities — 7 in 
Chicago, 2 m Kansas Ci^y, and 1 each in Buffalo and Texas City. The 
individual capacities of these elevators range from 400,000 to 9,000,000 
bushels. 

The Rosenbaum GraiQ Co. is the second concern in importance in 
the table above, controlling 11,750,000 bushels of capacity, or 14.1 
per cent of the total for the 21 companies. Appendix Table 29 
shows that this capacity represents 10 elevators, oi which 6 were in 
Chicago, and 1 each in Fort Worth, Galveston, Kansas City, and 
Norfolk, the capacities ranging from 250,000 to 2,500,000 bushels. 

The Armour Grain Co. ana the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. control 
together more export elevator capacity than the combined capacity 
controlled by any other 10 concerns in the above table, the total for 
these two companies amounting to about 34,600,000 bushels, or only 
7,000,000 bushds less than 50 per cent of the elevator capacity con- 
trolled by the 21 large exporting and fobbing concerns in the 23 cities, 
through 20 of which passes 99 per cent of the wheat of the United 
States that goes into export. 

The total export elevator storage capacity in these 23 cities, how- 
ever, is 193,822,000 bushels, so that the capacity of 83,135,000 con- 
trolled by large exporting and fobbing concerns is about 43^ per cent 
of the total elevator capacity used in the export of j^rain in the 23 
cities, and the capacity controlled by the Armour Co. amounts to 
about 12 per cent of the total export capacity of the same cities, and 
that of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. to 6 per cent, the two tc^ether 
controlling about 18 per cent of the total. 

The nearest approach in elevator capacity control to the J. Rosen- 
baxmi Grain Co. is the J. C. Shaffer Gram Co., which controls 4,500,000 
bushels capacity, or 5.4 per cent of the total for the 21 companies. 
This company acquires its control through its ownership of the 
South Chicago Elevator Co., which, as shown in Appendix Table No. 
28, operates an elevator of the capacitj given above. 

Next to the J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. m size of capacity controlled is 
the Norris Grain Co., with 4,450,000 bushels, or 5.4 per cent of the 
total capacity of the 21 companies. 

Bartlett-Frazier Co., which controls^ 3,000,000 bushels cap^it]^, 
is related to the Trans-Mississippi Gram Co. through the fact tiiat 
officers and directors in each concern hold stock in the other. Of the 
stock of the Federal Grain Co., which the table shows as controlling 
1,500,000 bushels capacity, the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. holds a 
controlling interest. 

The Portland Flouring Mills Co., controlling 3,580,000 bushels 
capacity, is an M. H. Houser concern, its elevator and flat storage 
capacity being controlled through its ownership of the Pacific Coast 
Elevator Co., which operates 1,400,000 bushels capacity at Portland, 
Oreg., and through its holding 88 per cent of the stock of the Puget 
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Sound Flouring Mill Co., which operates 1,200,000 bushels at Tacoma. 
The Portland Flouring Mill Co. and the ^bove named subsidiaries 
are affiliated with the Pacific Grain Co., a large exporting concern, 
throi^h the common ownership of M. H. Houser. 

BaSour, Guthrie & Co. controls 3,255,000 bushels capacity on the 
Pacific coast, through 760,000 bushels capacity, which it operates 
itself, and through four subsidiary companies — the Irving Dock Co., 
500,000 bushels; the Northern Wharf & Warehouse Co., 330,000 
bushels capacity; the Crown Mills, 665,000 bushels capacity; and the 
California Wharf & Warehouse Co., 1,000,000 bushels capacity. 
The first three are located at Portland, Oreg., and the fourtn is m 
San Francisco. 

The control of 3,000,000 bushels capacity at Kansas City, by the 
Hall-Baker Grain Co., is through H. P. Hall, president of the cor- 
poration, as he owns 50 per cent of the stocK of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., and practically all the stock of the Pacific Elevator Co., 
which operates an elevator of the above-mentioned capacity. 

The 1,250,000 bushels capacity controDed by tne Barnes-Ames 
Co. is through its ownership of 77 per cent of the stock of the Itasca 
Elevator Co., which operates an elevator of this capacity at Duluth, 
Minn. 

In Vol. I of this report it is shown that the Armour Grain Co., the 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., the J. C. Shaffer Grain Co., the Norris 
Grain Co., the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., and the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., are among the largest exporters or fobbers of wheat from 
this country. The combined elevator capacity controlled bv these 
' six concerns amounts to 50,300,000 bushels, or 60.5 per cent of tne total 
83,135,000 bushels capacity controlled by large exporting or fobbing 
concerns and 26 per cent of the total export elevator capacity in the 
23 important cities. 

Section 3. Handling grain tor export. 

Forwarding agents. — The main offices of the majority of wheat 
exporters and fobbers are at inland points, such as Kansas City, dd- 
ca^o, St. Louis, Wichita, Omaha, and other cities near the great grain 
belts. In some cases these concerns maintain branch omces at the 
port through which they export their grain, but in the majority of cases 
the exporter secures the services of a forwarding agent located at 
the port, who handles the details of the exporting business for the 
exporters from the time a car of grain arrives to flie time the grain 
is placed on board the vessel. For this work the forwarding agent 
receives a commission of so much per bushel of wheat hanmed for 
the exporter, in some cases one-quarter cent a bushel, where he 
does no financing for the exporters, and when he does do financing, 
one-half cent a bushel. 

Inspection and grading of grain. — When a car of grain arrives 
at the terminal market it must be inspected and graded before the 
forwarding agent or the elevator can assume control of its contents. 
There is in effect at present in the terminal markets a system of dual 
inspection of the grain as it comes into the elevator and as it goes 
therefrom on board the ship for export, one inspection being made 
by the inspector for the local board of trade and the otJier by the 
grain supervisor of the Federal graii> supervision under the Secretary 
of Agricultiu'e. The inspector for the local board of trade has no 
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connection with the Federal Government, except that he is licensed 
by the Department of A^culture and his work is subject to the 
review of tne Federal gram supervisor. In some cases his failure to 
conform to the rules for inspecting and grading has resulted in the 
revocation of his license. 

When a car of grain arrives on the track at the elevator a sampler 
for the inspector tor the local board of trade takes a number of sam- 
ples of the grain from the car and delivers them to the inspector, who 
tests them according to Federal regulations, and as a result of these 
tests ^ves a definite grade to the contents of the car. This graiding 
is subject to verification by the Federal grain supervisor. 

Wheat, according to the standards established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture April 13, 1918, is divided into six distinct classes, as fol- 
lows: Hard red spring, durum, hard red winter, soft red winter, 
conunon white, and wiAte club. Each of these classifications is 
divided into grades Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and sample, in the case of hard 
red spring wheat, the minimum test weight per bushel being for each 
numbered grade 68, 67, 66, 53, and 60 pounds, respectively, sample 
wheat being lower than any of the other g]^&des and not being given 
any minimiun test weight per bushel. The minimtmi weights per 
bushel for each of the numoered grades of the other classifications 
are 60, 68, 67, 66, and 64 pounds, respectively. 

Shelled com is classified as white, yellow, and mixed., the grades 
being designated as Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and sample. The minunum 
test weights per bushel for numbered grades are 66, 53, 49, 47, and 
44 pounds, respectively. 

In the case of both wheat and corn certain other tests besides 
minimum weight per .bushel are taken into consideration, such as 
moisture content and foreign material. 

When the grade of a car of grain has been determined, it then 
passes into the custody of the elevator and by it is imloaded, weighed, 
and stored in bins along with other wheat of the same grade.' 
This jading according to Federal standards must be done in all the 
principal ^ain markets in the country. Appendix Tables 30 and 31 
show for me years 1920-1922, inclusive, the quantities of wheat and 
shelled com inspected in the United States, these figures including 
^ain which was used in domestic consumption and that which went 
mto export. 

Besides the inspection of the car made by the inspector for the 
local board of trade, another may be made by the Federal grain su- 
pervisor. He likewise takes samples from incoming cars of grain 
(though usually not from all of them) , and if his grading does not agree 
with mat of the inspector, the grading of the supervisor must be ac- 
cepted, unless the shipper takes an appeal to a body called the board 
of review at Chicago, which is also established by the Secretary of 
Agricultm^e, to settle matters of appeal from the decisions of the 
grain supervisor. 

Both the inspector for the local board of trade and the Federal 
grain supervisor also test the grain as it is passing from the elevator 
to the ship, to determine whether or not the grade fulfills the require- 
ments of the Federal standards. 

' For detailed account of unloadJxiE, woichingi ai¥l binning grain at the elevator, sec report of tbe Federal 
Trade ConunissioD, Tb$ Oraia Traae, Vol. m, Terminal Grain Marketing, pp. 110-114, indosiTa. 
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Mixing gbain fob expobt. — ^Before grain is loaded on board 
ship, however, it usually undergoes the process of mixing, this being 
one of the principal sources of profit to the f obber or exporter. The 
grain merchants endeayor to Keep in the elevator a stock of grain 
composed of as wide a variety as can be used in mixing grain for 
export under Government standards. For example, of me hard 
wheats it is to his advantage to have in stock not only No. 2, which 
is the usual grade going into export, but also Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, sample, 
screenings and rye, so that a rnixture of various low grades of wheat 
may be made with the higher grades and still be 90 per cent hard 
wheat (which is a Federal requirement) and weigh at least 58 pounds 
to the bushel, this being the minimum weight for a No. 2 grade of 
winter wheat. 

If, then, an exporter has in stock in the elevator No. 2 hard wheat 
of which the test weight is 59 pounds to the bushel, the elevator can 
mix lower grades of ms other wheats with this No. 2 "country nm*' 
(as a straight, unmixed wheat is called) and get a wheat weighing 
approximately 58 pounds to the bushel. 

Writing under date of Jime 10, 1921, to a prospective customer, a 
New Orleans forwarding agent outhned the mixing percentages as 
foDows: 

We might mention here that we figure in making our export grade of No. 2 Hard 
the following proportions: 

No. 2 Hard or Red 60% 

No.3 '* " " 20% 

No. 4 A6HardorRed 10% 

Lower grades including spring wheat, white wheat and rye 10 % . The above per- 
centages fihould give you a good line on how to base your bids and purchases. 

When a grain merchant makes a contract for the dehvery of a 
certain grade of grain — ^wheat, for example — he advises his forwarding 
agent of the details, and he in turn sends an order to the elevator 
to load on shipboard the quantity and grade of grain from his stock, 
surrendering to the elevator warehouse receipts ' for the number 
of bushels of grain which the elevator is to deUver to the ship. 

When the ^pping order reaches the elevator from the forwarding 
agent the inspector for the board of trade is notified and it is the 
duty of this official to decide what various grades and grains shall 
go into the mixture. He directs the foreman of the elevator to open 
the chutes of the bins containing the desired grains for the mixture, 
so that the grain will flow out in approximately the proportions 
which the inspector has decided to use. The foreman centers the 
chutes upon a grain pit and the various grades flow in simultaneously 
at about the same point and are thereby mixed. 

From the mixing pit the grain is carried by an endless chain of 
buckets to the sciues, where it is weighed by the weighmaster for 
the board of trade and is ejected upon a belt conveyor, which carries 
it from tie elevator to the hold of the ship 

While the grain is moving along this conveyor the inspector for 
the board of trade and the supervisor of the Federal grain inspection 

s When the exporter ships a car to an elevator he receives from the raihoad a bill of lading, which he 
sends to his forwarding agent. The latter delivers it to the railroad and receives therefor a warehoase 
receipt, which the elevator gave the railroad for the car as soon as it passed into its custody. The fbr- 
warmng agent holds the warehouse receipt until the grain is delivered aboard ship, when he surrenden 
it to the d&vator which g»ve it and reeeiveB in latuni me ship's receipt for the gnm plaeed on board. 
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take separate samples from time to time for analysis to see if the 
mixture comes up to the Federal requirements. If it does not, the 
foreman is notified and he increases or diminishes the streams of 
grain flowing into the mixing pit in order to get the required mixture. 
The following table shows for two separate exporting concerns 
the quantities of wheat by grades taken into one of the New Orleans 
elevators and the quantities shipped out, after the grain was mixed, 
together with the percentages of the total which each grade con- 
stituted. 

Table 33. — RenUt of mixing operations of two wheat-exporting concerns at a New Orleans 

elevator y July, 1920 ^ to JunCy 1921, 





Exporter No. 1. 


Exporter No. 2. 


Grade. 


Intake. 


Outturn. 


Intake. 


Outturn. 




Bushels. 


Per cent. 


Bushels. 


Per cent. 


Bushels. 


Percent 


Bushels. 


Per cent. 


No. 1 


1,474,030 
3,328,766 
999,653 
281,299 
473,610 
326,168 
145,658 


20.97 
47.36 
H.22 
4.00 
4.64 
6.74 
2.07 


43,689 

6,896,966 

8,156 

4,230 

3,673 


0.63 

99.09 

.12 

.06 

.05 


396,808 
701,169 
275,768 
206,288 
182,068 
118,886 
41,736 


2a6 

36.5 

14.3 

10.7 

9.5 

6.2 

2.2 


32,501 

1,844,298 

36,934 


1.7 


No. 2 


95.7 


No. 3 


1.9 


No. 4 




No. 5 


1,467 
10,859 


.1 


Sample 


.6 


Miscellaneous 


3,269 


.05 










Totali 


7,029,064 


100.00 


6,960,003 


100.00 


1,922,713 


100.0 


1,926,059 


100.0 



1 The discrepancy between the two totals figures could not be eliminated, but it has no appreciable effect 
upon the percentages. 

The most salient feature of the table is the great increase in the 
No. 2 wheat of the outturn over that of the intake. In the case of 
exporter No. 1 the intake of No. 2 wheat was somewhat more than 
3,300,000 bushels, or 47 per cent of the total intake, while the out- 
turn of No. 2 was nearly 7,000,000 bushels, or 99 per cent of this 
total. The No. 2 of the outturn was more than 100 per cent greater 
than the intake. While more than 1,470,000 bushels of No. 1 wheat 
was taken in, less than 44,000 bushels were turned out, the remainder 
being used along with the No. 2 to absorb the lower grades of wheat 
and produce a No. 2 export grade. 

The outturn of lower grades as compared with the intake was 
insignificant, in no case me per cent of the total rising as high as 
2 per cent. 

The mixing results as shown by the grain accounts of the six large 
grain-exporting concerns at elevators in New Orleans have been 
consolidated, in the same manner as above, in the following table: 
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Table 34. — Result of mixing operaHont of nx wheat exporting concttns at the port oj 

New Orleans, July, 19t0, to June, 19£2, 





1920-2L 


1921-22. 


Grade. 


Intake. 


Outturn. 


Intake. 


Outturn. 




Bushels. 


Per cent. 


Bushels. 


Percent. 


Bushels. 


Percent. 


Bushels. 


Percent. 


No. 1 


7 622,659 

17,794,015 

5,839,002 

1,719,129 

1,273,524 

890,447 

492,069 


21.39 
49.94 
16.39 
4.83 
3.57 
2.50 
1.38 


902,529 

33,551,407 

279,710 

0,988 

14,900 

44,556 

33,832 


2.59 
96.32 
.80 
.02 
.04 
.13 
.10 


763,613 
8,644,247 
3,4n,250 
939,374 
810,996 
334,279 
941,163 


4.80 
54.32 
21.85 
5.90 
5.10 
2.10 
6.92 


319,628 
14,701,192 
589,772 
137,946 
198,729 
35,083 
719,816 


L91 


No. 2 i 


88.02 


No. 3 


3.53 


No. 4. 


.83 


No. 5 


L19 


Sample 


.21 


Miscellaneous 


4.31 


Total 


35,630,865 


100.00 


34,833,922 


100.00 


15,910,922 


100.00 


16,702,166 


100.00 



The above table shows that about 50 per cent of the wheat pur- 
chased for export by the six concerns in year ending June 30, 1920, 
and oyer 54 per cent the following year, was graded as No. 2 wheat 
when it was taken into the elevator, while after mixing 96 per cent 
in the former year and 88 per cent in 1921 was sold as No. 2 wheat. 
The smaller per cent of No, 2 wheat sold in 1921 was due to the much 
smaller proportion of No. 1 wheat purchased from the coimtry. In 
both years wheat grading as low as No. 5 and "sample'' was included 
in the mixture. 

Section 4. Alleged mixture of Canadian wheat with wheat grown 
in the United States. 

As stated in Volume I of this report, large quantities of Canadian 
wheat are exported from United States seaports. In 1921, for 
example, about 65,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat were shipped 
abroad from this country. The bulk of the Canadian wheat exported 
from United States ports comes by lake vessel from Fort William 
and Port Arthur, Ontario, to Buffalo, where it is loaded on cars and 
shipped by rail to New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore for exporta- 
tion abroad. 

During 1921 and 1922 there was some complaint on the part of the 
Canadian press and the London Com Trade Association that Cana- 
dian wheat shipped in bond through the United States for exporta- 
tion to Europe was tampered with while in the United States. The 
following six complaints were received from England regarding 
shipments of Canadian grain shipped from United States ports: 

Complaint No, 1. — Shipment of 3 Northern Manitoba wheat per S.S. "Balsam*' 
from Iliiladelphia Grain Elevator Ck)mpany'8 elevator at Port Richmond, January 
31, 1922. 

Original shipment from Port Arthur per S. S. "G. A. Tomlinson," December 17, 
1921, to Buffalo. Official sample taken at time of shipment was 3 Northern. No 
sample was received at Fort William from the complainants in England. 

Complaint No. t, — Shipment of 3 Northern Manitoba wheat per S. S. "Cymric 
Queen^' from New York September 30, 1921. Shipment from Fort William per S. S. 
" W. H. Becker '' September 12, 1921. Sample received from complainants examined 
by the Chief Inspector was found to be equal to standard 3 Northern. 

Complaint No. -1. — Shipment of 1 Northern Manitoba wheat per S. S. "Colleida" 
from Baltimore December 7 and 8, 1921: Comj^unt of admixture wit^ Kye. Sample 

56724**— 23 16 
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returned by complainants showed 6 per cent rye, also numerous kernels of plump, 
soft wheat which was ai)parently not grown in western Canada. 

Complaint No. 4. — Shipment of 1 Northern Manitoba wheat per S. S. ^'Livingstonia'^ 
from Bidtimore, December 23 and 24, 1921. Complaint was to the effect that on the 
arrival of the '^Livingstonia'' at Swansea it was aiscovered that the wheat in No. 1 
hold had been mixed with another kind of wheat, presumably Bed Biver, or similar. 

Complaint No, 5, — Shipment of 1 Northern Manitoba wheat per S. S." Woodmansie" 
from Philadelphia. Sample received from Complainant examined by Chief In- 
spector who states "Grades 2 Northern Poor." 

Complaint No, (5.— Shipment of 1 Northern TVheat per S. S. "Silvio Pellico" from 
Philadelphia. Samples sent by complainant examined by the Chief Inspector who 
states that it graded 2 Northern, good.'' 

Concerning complaint No. 1, the secretary of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners fqr Canada reported that as no samples were sub- 
mitted from England, therefore the complaint should not be con- 
sidered seriously. As stated above, the chief inspector of the Canadian 
board foimd the samples submitted to support complaint No. 2 up 
to standard, while in the case of complaint Nos. 3 the samples sub- 
mitted showed 6 per cent of rye, also numerous kernels of plump, 
soft wheat, which was apparently nor grown in western Canada. 

Complaint No. 4 concerned a shipment of 220,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat which was shipped across the lakes to Buffalo in 
seven lake carriers, and from thence to Baltimore via the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co. in 189 cars. At Baltimore this wheat was loaded 
on the steamship Livingstania and stored in holds Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6. 
This wheat was moved from Canada to Baltimore on the account of 
the Grain Growers' Export Co. (Inc.), a subsidiary of the United 
Grain Growers (Ltd.), a cooperative organization owned by 30,000 
Canadian farmers. Seven samples were sent from Swansea, England, 
to support the complaint that this cargo was mixed with "rea river 
or similar'' wheat. The reinspection made bv the Canadian Board 
of Grain Commissioners showed that four of the samples ffrade good 
No. 1 northern wheat, that two of the three samples fromliold No. 1 
contained a heavy mixture, and the other sample a lighter admixture 
of American wheat, and it was badly heated, and should be graded 
as '^rejected No. 1 northern mixed with heated." This matter is 
still (April, 1923) the subject of negotiations between the exporter 
and the Baltimore Elevator Co. 

In the case of complaints 5 and 6 the inspection of the samples by 
the chief inspector of the Canadian Board of Grain Inspectors 
resulted in lower grading without reference to any mixture, but 
according to the United States consul the information furnish^ 
was not sufficient to insure a conclusive investigation. 

While it appears that in twd of the six complaints there was some 
admixtmre of grain grown in the United States with Canadian wheat, 
careful inquiries made by the United States Treasury and State 
Departments and hj this commission, as well as investigations by 
the elevator companies and grain exchanges at the ports interested, 
did not disclose any evidence that there had been any deliberate 
mixture of grain grown in this country with Canadian wheat shipped 
in bond to a United States seaport and exported on a Canaman 
certificate of inspection. The commission's inquiry did develop the 
fact that the mixture of grain grown in this country with Canadian 
wheat shipped in bond and exported on a Canadian certificate of 
inspection may occur in isolated cases, (1) through placing Canadian 
wheat in an elevator bin believed to be empty, in wnich there 
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remained a small Quantity of home grown grain; (2) by a workman 
pulling the wrong lever and discharging a sprinkling of grain grown 
m this country mto a shipment of Canadian wheat before he dis- 
covered his error; (3) the remote possibility of some wheat from a 
previous voyage remainiiig in the vessel's hold; or (4) to the fact 
that some fanners who emigrated from the United States to Canada 
and raised some durum wheat, may have given rise to the opinion 
that the admixture occiUTed in this country. The insignificant 
number of complaints of the admixture of wheat grown in the two 
coimtries when sold on Canadian certificates of inspection is in itself 
a strong indication that such admixture was the result of error. 
Mr. I. ranser, a director of the Grain Growers' Export Co. (Inc.), 
a subsidiary of the United Grain Growers (Ltd.) , which is a coopera- 
tive organization composed of 30,000 Canadian farmers, stated that 
he had a conference with representatives of the London Corn Trade 
Association, in London, durmg the summer of 1922, at which com- 
plaints of tampering with Canadian wheat while being shipped in 
Dond through the United States were discussed, and that he called 
attention to the insignificant proportion these complaints bore to 
the milUons of bushels of Canadian wheat exported from United 
States ports, and that he challenged their fairness in raising the issue. 
Under date of March 10, 1923, Mr. Panser mentioned a case where 
an export shipment of wheat from Montreal, Canada, contained 
"a quantity oi com." This case was taken up by the North Ameri- 
can rJxport Association, but the harbor commissioners of Montreal 
were unable to make any explanation of this admixture. 

The public criticism evoked by these cases, apparently inspired by 
persons interested in diverting the export of Cfanadian grain from 
American to Canadian Jports, suggests the advisability of closer 
Federal supervision of Canadian grain exported in bond, in order 
to forestall future complaints, and thus to promote American export 
trade and to safeguard its reputation. 

Section 5. Difficulties of a dual system of grain inspection. 

The dual system of grain inspection (see section 3) does not seem 
to work to the best interests of the grain trade. Some exporters 
and forwarding agents take the view that the United States grain 
standards act contemplates merely the estabUshment of an arbiter 
to whom appeal can be made when the grading of a local inspector 
is in question. They hold that instead of taking this view of the law 
the Secretary of Agriculture has established a police system over 
the local board of trade inspectors. Where such a view is taken 
it is very natural that considerable antagonism should develop 
against the Federal supervisor by the local inspectors and their 
sympathizers, and as a result of this feeUng it is not improbable that 
local inspectors sometimes as a matter of animus succeed in passing 
''off-mixtures'' through to the ship despite the watchfulness of the 
Federal supervisor. As one informant, who has been in both the 
grain inspection and forwarding business, said, in substance, to a 
representative of the commission, ''It is nothing more than natural 
that they should put something over on the supervisor in mixing 
the grain every time they have the chance." 

Some of the correspondence examined suggests that efforts may 
be made t(0 influQUCQ tji.e IpqaJi inspectors to approve mi^tujces whici. 
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are not accordixig to standard, or in some way to elude the require* 
ments of the mixing regulations. In a letter , dated September 19, 
1921, H. J. Smith, of the Federal Grain Co., Kansas City, wrote to 
E. S. Westbrook, of the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., Omaha, Nebr., 
concerning a new superintendent, as follow^: 

For instance, here a couple of weeks ago he loaded some com out and got 
the inspector to grade it No. 2, when it showed somewhere from 13 to 15% dami^e. 
The Supervisor got ahold of it and, of course, kicked up a rumpus, result being that 
our inspector, who had been at the elevator a long time and with whom we have 
been getting along so well, has been taken away from us and we have been given 
another one, which is going to make it hard going for us for a while at least, because 
while this fellow seems to be a good fellow and all that, he has undoubtedly been 
impressed with the fact that we will try to impose on him, and will probably lean 
the other way. 

Under date of November 8, 1921, the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
Portland, Greg., wrote E. F. Rosenbaum, of the J. Rosenbaum Grain 
Co., of Chicago, concerning the grading of wheat as follows: 

Another great handicap we have is that the same man who grades the wheat in, 
grades it out. We took this up with Mr. Whitlock, Federal Supervisor for this district, 
and he is going to try to arrange to give us a man for grading wheat out. It is rather 
embarrassing, when we are pounding the inspector on the back every day to give us 
more smut, tnen when we start to load out a cargo, we talk to him entirely different. 
There is no other market in the country where the same inspector grades it in and 
grades it out, and we can assure you that it takes some sidestepping. 

Writing rnider date of April 21, 1922, to the J. Rosenbaum Grain 
Co., Chicago, the forwarding agent for this concern at New Orleans, 
the W. L. Richeson Co., in speaking of heat-damaged wheat at the 
Gulf ports, said : 

The Gulf ports are particularly unfortunate at the moment in this regard, for the 
reason that we are doing very little business, and thiet means that the supervisors and 
their samplers and helpers are absolutely policing every bushel of grain which is 
going into the elevators and every bushel of grain which is being delivered to steamers, 
so you can very readily see that it is very tight this way now. 

And again under date of April 29, 1922, this same company, in 
writing to the Frisco Elevators Co., Kansas City, whom it represents, 
said: 

We are quite sure you understand conditions here, and at the moment we are 
practically delivering nothing but straight No. 2 Hard Wheat, as the factor of heat 
damage is indeed serious and the supervisors are drawing samples every fifteen 
minutes off of ttie shipping belts, so you can readily see under these conditions that 
we absolutely are up against it. 

During the period covered by tjiis report there has been consider- 
able complaint on the part of loreign buyers concerning the quality 
of wheat purchased in the United States. As already stated, according 
to a letter written by H. T. Robson, of Smyth Barnes & Co.' (Ltd.), 
of London, England, under date of November 19, 1920: 

The German Government is refusing to buy any grain ex New York. "When in 
Antwerp and Holland the writer personally saw a sample of a delivery of some 400 
tons recently made at Emden to the German Government certified to be No. 2 Wheat, 
but in actual fact nothing but grass seeds, chaff and screenings and dirt. We believe 
that the German Government liave received about 1200 tons of this rubbish under 
certificates for wheat during the past month or so. Doubtless the New York Inspection 
Department has all information with regard to this. We feel quite sure that in your 
case such trouble could not arise, but the port of New York has got a very bad name 
owing to these disgraceful robberies which have taken place. 

In reply to the above, under date of November 30. 1920, Julius 
H. Barnes^ who was a member of the committee named by the New 
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York City Produce Exchange to investigate the shipments complained 
of by the German Government, stated m part: 

The writer accepted a position on a special commifision to investigate the Erie 
Elevator shipments here, and the record disclosed in this investi^tion is shameful. 
* * * I feel, as I .always have and always will, that seaport fticilities that must be 
used by all shippers should be operated as public facihties, and not by private 
merchants. The Erie Elevator, I think, is the only Atlantic seaport elevator operated 
by private enterprise, and it should be put back into the hands of the railroad. 

The Italian Government also complained of the quality of certain 
cargoes of wheat purchased from different exporters and snipped from 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, as shown by the fouowii^: 

In the latter part of 1920 the Italian Government purchased 
251,979 bushels oi winter wheat from a Kansas City exporter which, 
according to the certificate of inspection, m^aded No. 2 hard winter 
wheat. This cargo was shipped from Galveston on Dec. nber 18, 
1920, and upon receipt of the grain in Italy it is stated that the wheat 
was mixed with large quantities of foreign bodies, such as oats and 
rye. The estimated loss on this cargo was about $27,476. 

In April, 1921, the Italian Government purchased a cargo of 
230,000 bushels of wheat f. o. b. Philadelphia, which was shipped 
May 16, 1921. The certificate of inspection stated that this cai^o 
was No. 2 mixed durum wheat. The ItaUan Government claimed 
that the wheat shipped was not the quality purchased, in that it was 
filled with foreign matters, such as ''soU, powder from straw, bits of 
straw, sweeping, and small fragments oi worm-eaten wheat." A 
loss of about $30,500 was claimed on this shipment. 

A third complaint concerned a cargo of 230,000 bushels of wheat 
shipped from Gfalveston April 26, 1921. According to the certificate 
of mspection this cargo was No. 2 hard winter wheat. The Italian 
inspector claimed that the entire cargo was damaged to the extent 
of 20 per cent ''by the invasion of weevils and worms." The amount 
of damage due to the weevils and worms was placed at about $89,880. 

A foiu'th complaint made by the Italian Government concerning 
a shipment loaded at Galveston May 28, 1921, consisting of 264,000 
bushels. This wheat was graded as No. 2 hara winter ^eat testing 
the prescribed 58 pounds per bushel, but the complaint of the Italian 
Government alleged that its test weights varied from 65^ to 67 poimds 
per bushel, and that the wheat contained oats, rye, barley, msects, 
and kernels destroyed by weevils. The estimated depreciation of 
this cargo was placed at 27 per cent and the amount of the estimated 
damage at $223,930. 

The discrepancies which not infrequently arise between the inspec- 
tion of grain made by the Federal supervisor and that bv the inspector 
employed by the local board of trade not infrequently produces ill 
feeling, which in itself acts as a bar to the best results in grading. 
In some instances the local inspector, who, though employed by the 
board of trade, is Hcensed by the Federal Government; has T>een 
suspended as the result of gradmgs which were too greatly at variance 
witn those of the Fedem supervisor, and this naturally does not 
tend to ameliorate the situation. The tendency seems to be for the 
exporters and forwarding agents at a port to look more favorably 
upon the board of trade inspectors, who are local men, than upon 
the Federal supervisor. 
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Section 6. Objections to operation of expert eleyators by graia 
dealers. 

The leasing of export elevators by concerns which are themselves 
exporters of grain has provoked much discussion and dissatisfaction 
among some of the trade. Such elevators are not used exclusively 
for the operator's own business but are open for the grain of other 
exporters, subject to certain tariffs for handling. On the Atlantic 
seaboard only one export elevator is leased bv a grain exporter, the 
one owned by the citv of Norfolk and leased, to the J. Kosenbaum 
Grain Co. ; on the Gulf two elevators are so controlled by large con- 
cerns; at Galveston the Sunset (1,000,000 bushels capacity), leased 
by the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. and at Texas City an elevator (500,000 
bushels capacity), controlled by the Armour Grain Co. through a 
lease to its subsidiary, the Export Elevator Co. On the Pacific coast 
a large percentage of the elevator and warehouse capacity is owned or 
operated by erain concerns. 

Considerable discussion concerning the leases by the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co. and the Armour Grain Co. has arisen among the exporters 
who ship their grain through the Gulf, the feeling being that these 
large concerns in securing their leases enjoy a dangerous potential 
advantage over their competitors, especially those who ship through 
the leased elevators or even the ports where they are located. Such 
discussion was all the more provoked in 1921, when the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co. ahnost secured the lease of one of tne large elevators at New 
Orleans owned by the Illinois Central Railroad. In fact, the lease 
was j)revented only after a decision was secured from the State of 
Louisiana imder an old Napoleonic law on riparian rights which pre- 
serves to the State all water fronts. 

One large Gulf exporter, in discussing the subject of leasing seaport 
elevators to grain exporters, pointed out that the lease is generally 
made at 6 per cent of the estimated cost of the elevator. The lessee, 
he said, in paying such a low figure for his lease, can soon put enough 
grain for other companies through the elevator to pay the annual 
rental and operating expenses, and is then in a position to outbid his 
competitors m the country. He can thus buy tne choice grain of the 
market, while his competitors who have to pay this exporter or some 
public elevator the elevation charges on their grain, are not able to 
remain in market with him who is so advantageously placed on 
account of the lease he holds. 

Moreover, said this informant, no grain man of experience wants 
to send his wheat, for example, through an elevator owned or leased 
by a competitor, because of tne advantage the latter has in manipulat- 
ing the export grade. He can take the customer's high grade wheat, 
credit him for it, and then have it specially binned where it is alleged 
he can use it himself in his own outgoing grades, giving the patron 
competitor just enough of other wheats to produce an export grade 
according to the Federal requirements. In this way it is charged he 
is in a position to appropriate for his own use all the choice grain com- 
ing into the elevator. 

This same informant also asserted that, as the lessee has absolute 
control over his and his competitors' mixing, he has the opportunity 
of slipping questionable mixtures past the inspectors without their 
knowledge and of making those of his competitors who patronize his 
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elevator fulfill the requirements of the standard. The public elevator, 
however, does not buy or sell grain and is not, therefore, interested in 
giving one customer better grain in his admixture than another. 

Juhus H. Barnes, in a letter dated August 17, 1921, to D. F. Piazzek, 
of the Bames-Piazzek Co., Kansas City, wrote on the subject of leasing 
elevators at seaports as follows : 

The whole question in my mind is this: That seaport facilities are so limited that 
all exporters must use them, and if the}^ are leased to private operators, then the ex- 
porters who depend for their export faciutieB on the ports must |)ut their grain through 
elevators handled by private competitors^ and without any choice of selection. This 
is contrary to the situation at interior pointSi where there is a measure of freedom of 
selection of elevation without regard to private operators, unless Kansas City is an 
exception to the usual rule and all elevators there are private. 

In a letter, dated December 14, 1920, Smyth, Barnes & Co. (Ltd.) 
commented on this same subject as follows: 

We a^e with you that all seaboard elevators should be operated not by private 
enterprise, but by some public corporation such as a railway, or better still by port 
trustees. From what we can hear it will be a long time before the reputation of the 
inspection of wheat from New York is restored to its former place. As a friend and 
admirer of Americans, it is galling to the writer to hear most unjust remarks made about 
the American wheat trade in general, in consequence of the ill-doings of a very small 
number of persons. 

D. F. Piazzek, of the Bames-Piazzek Co., Kansas City, wrote to 
the C. B. Fox Co., New Orleans, concerning the operation of Gulf 
elevators by the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. and the Armour Grain Co., 
the letter, dated August 11, 1921, reads in part as follows: 

The cold t&cts in the case are that if they and Armour continue their control of the 
Port Elevators they are going to put us out of business inevitably because they can 
do business for the elevation alone and after they have put three million bushels 
throujgh the Sunset house the rest of it is velvet and the stuff is handled for nothing. 

Thui makes awful competition for us and I believe if we don't get together and 
make some united effort to correct this condition that we are going to nave to abandon 
the field to them. 

When competition for export business is particularly keen a con- 
cern operating an export elevator has a distinct advantage over its 
competitors, because it is in a position to mix the largest possible 
Quantity of cheaper low-grade wneat with good wheat for its export 
snipnient. Under date of March 1, 1921, E. S. Rosenbaum, of the 
J. Kosenbaum Grain Co., wrote the Terminal Elevators Co., at Kansas 
City, in part as follows: 

We believe for every hundred thousand bushels of wheat you buy in the country 
you should take on 5,000 bushels light test wheat and then when it gets to Kansas 
City mix it out in this small proportion, so it cannot be noticed. We may probably 
be able to better this after our Mi, Sayre gets back, but in the meantime we want to 
play the game safe. 

The J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. operates the Terminal elevator in 
Kansas City and the Sunset elevator in Galveston. 

An exporter operating export facilities is also in a position to 
know when the grain inspectors are watching export grades more 
closely, as indicated by the following excerpt from a letter written 
by E. S. Rosenbaum to N. F. Nolan, of its Terminal Elevator Co., 
Kansas City: 

In view of the fact that I had a personal letter from Ryer today, saying that Wicks- 
trom had commenced to scan his eye toward the percentage of mixed wheat we are 
sending down, besides the white wheat and Durum, I wired you it would perhaps be 
just as Well to refrain from sending any more of this class of wheat for tiie tune being. 
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We have gone through the season with such flying ocdora that I do not want to do any* 
thing now to brin^ out any unpleasant feeling, so late in the season. In fact, we will 
go slow on the spnng wheat for the time being. Lets get a little more cleaned up. 

Mr. Wickstrom was the chief mspector at Galveston. 

The advantages which a p»rivate grain merchant who leases and 
operates seaport elevator facilities wnich must be used by all ship- 
pers makes it seem desirable to have such facilities operated as 
public elevators, because, as pointed out by a niunber of grain dealers, 
the low rentals charged for export elevators, which are soon paid by 
handling competitors' grain, the opportunity to mix its own grain 
to the best possible advantage, and the direct contact with inspectors 
^ves such a grain merchant a great advantage over his competitors, 
m making coimtry bids. 
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Table 1. — DaHy average price of No. t cash wheat at Chicago^ January 7, 1920, to 

December SI, 1922. 



Day of montli. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
29. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 



1920 



Jan. 



^58 
2.61^ 



2.64i 

2.7t 

2.73 

2.75 

2.75 

2.70} 



2.72} 

2.66 

2.66 



2.66} 
2.66 



2.62} 
2.62} 
2.66 



2.63 
2.60 



2.60 



2.56 
2.58 
2.65 



Feb. 



12.58 



2.35 



1.92 
2.35 
2.32} 



2.33} 
2.46 



2.37} 
2.35 



2.41 



Har. 



12.34 
2.36 



2.43} 



2.51} 



2.48 



2. a 



SI 



2.5U 
2.55 



2.59 



2.56} 
2.60 



Apr. 



82.63 



2.65 



2.75 



2.82 



2.85 
2.80 
2.85 



2.87 



May. 



S3.eo 

3.06 



3.04} 
3.05 



3.10 
3.10 



3.09 
3.07 
3. §7 



2.81 



2.86 
2.85 
2.87 
2.88} 



2.95 



June. 



82.95} 



2.98} 



2.95 

2.89} 

2.S7 



2.05 



2.<^ 



2.90 
2.84} 



2.80 
2.73 



2.75 

2.75} 

2.74 



July. 



12.79 
2.76 



2.79 
2.75 



12.23} 
^32 
2.38i 
2.50 
2.54} 
2.45 



2.85 



2.86 



2.85 



2.89 
2.81} 



2.83} 

2.84 

2.83} 



2.80} 

2.77 

2.66 

2.62 

2.51} 

2.32 



Aug. 



12.541 
2.50) 
2.61 
2.58} 



2.46 

2.49t 

2.54 

2.50} 

2.60} 

2.67 



2.53} 

2.55} 

2.58 

2.57} 

2.55} 

2.52 




.65} 
1.53} 



Sept. 




2.59 



2.68 

2.541 

2.51 

2.401 

2.53 

2.63} 



 • • • • 1 

2.51} 

2.45} 
2.471 



2.51i 

2. 

2. 

2.50 

2.431 

2.31} 



2.35 
2.34 
2, 
2. 



L38} 
L32} 



Oct. 



82.23} 
2.21} 




2L16} 






2.17} 
2.18} 



Nov. 



82.19} 



2.15} 

2.10 

2.03 



1.92 
1.92} 
1.87 
1.86} 



1.91} 
L94 



1.85| 

1.801 



1.71 

1.09} 

1.72 



1.63 



1.64} 
L64} 



Dee. 



11.65 
1.76 
1.77} 




1.81| 
1.6M 
1.76 
1.74} 



1.75 
1. 



.73} 
.801 



1.77} 
1.70} 
1.78 

L70| 



Day of month. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5- 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
.25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 



1921 



Jan. 



81.88} 
1.87i 




1.90} 

1.94 

L91 

1.93 

1.91} 

1.85} 




1.78} 

1.7a 

1.71 

1.70 

1.74 

1.71} 



1.70 



Feb. 



81.64 
1.58} 



1.60 



1.63} 

,68} 



I 



1.82 
1.77} 



1.71} 

1.80 

1.79} 



1.79} 
1.72} 




L70} 



Mar. 



81.73 




1.75} 



1.73| 

1.70 

1.68 

1.71 

1.66^ 

L64 




1.58} 
1.58} 
1.56 
1.57} 



1.581 



1.55} 
1.55 
L67 
1.54 



Apr. 



81.47} 
145} 




1.30} 
1.32 



1.25} 



1.32} 



1.34} 

1.36 

1.39} 



1.36} 

1.35} 

1.37 

1.34} 

1.41} 

L44 



May. 



81.43} 
1.49 
1.49; 
1.49; 
1.56 
1.60} 




1.54} 



1.54 
1.601 




1.751 



JuBe. 




1.52} 
1.54} 
1.55 
1.59} 



1.61} 



1.58 

1.45f 

1.41 

1.42} 

1.42 

1.39} 



1.37} 

L37 

1.40 

L40: 

L43 

1.42} 



1.39 
L32} 



L29} 



July. 



81.28 




1.18} 

1.22 

1.27} 

1.29 

1.32} 

1.29} 





Aug. 




1.21} 

1.23 

1.23 

1.23 

1.25 

1.25 




L16| 




1.25 
L24} 



Sept. 



81.27J 
1.26J 
L27l 






1.23} 

1.22 

1.22 

1.22 

L19i 



Oct. 



81.19 




1.05} 



1.091 
1.09} 




1.15 
1.06} 



1.03 

1.05} 

1.04} 




1.09 
1.11} 



1.08 



Nov. 



81.04} 



1.03} 



1.01} 
1.04} 
1.06 
L07} 



1.10 
1.16} 




Lll} 
LIO} 



L13} 
L12i 



L14} 
LIH 



Dee. 



81.15} 



1.15} 

iii} 




LIS 



LOO 
LIO 
L06i 



L 
L 



SI 



L14} 
L14} 




LIA} 



207 



208 
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Table 1. — Daily average price o/No.t cash wheat at Chicago f January 1, 19t0^ to 

JDecemher SI, 19ti — Continued. 



Day of moDth. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

0. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 



in2 



Jan. 




1.09} 
1.11} 



1.09 
1.09 



1.10 

1.04 

1.11 

1.134 

1.12] 



1.15i 
1.15 



1.15 
1.17} 



1.18 
1.17 



Feb. 




1.22] 

1.23 

1.241 

1.2Si 

1.30 

1.28i 



1.32f 

1.33} 

1.34 

1.32} 

1.32 



1.38} 
1.42} 



1 39i 
1.38A 
1.41} 



1.44f 
1.42 



Mar. 



1.40} 



II. 
1. 

1.41 
1.371 





1.35} 
L36} 



1.3£^ 
L36 




1.32 

1.321 

1.33} 



1.33 



Apr. 



$1.33 
1.35} 
1.341 



1.32} 



1.34} 

i.*32i' 
1.32} 

i.37} 




1.441 

1.42 

1.421 

1.39} 

L40} 

1.42} 



May. 



11.41} 
L44 
1.45} 
1.44} 
L42 
1.37 




1.23} 

i'is} 



June. 




$1.18 



1.19} 



1.161 
1.17} 



1.15 
1.14 
1.12 
1.13} 



1.13 

i.'i5i 



1.17 
1.13} 




July. 



1.18} 



1.18 




1.19} 
1.15} 




1.18} 

1.15 

1.15 

1.15 

1.17 

1.14 




1.09} 



Auf. 



1.09} 

1.09} 

1.09 

1.09} 

1.08} 

1.08 



1.06} 

1.0* 

1.03 

1.04: 

1.04 

1.02} 





Sept. Get. 



1.1 



1.06} 
1.07 



1.10 



1.18 
1.15} 



Nov. 



IL 



1.19} 

1.27 

1.17} 



$L22i 
1.22A 



1.18} 




1.19 

1.19} 

1.2(^ 

L21 

1.21 

1.22 



1.20} 

1.20 

1.21 

1.20 

1.20 

1.18 



1.17} 
1.18} 
1.22 



Dec. 




L23} 

1.24 

L2& 

1.25 

L26 

1.24 




1.271 

1.27 

1.27 

1.27 

1.27 



Table 2. — Daily position of selected groups of speculators and grain merchants (mostly 
hedges) in December, 1920, wheat futures on the Chicago Board of Trade, and the daUy 
average cash and futures prices, July to December, 1920, 




Open Interests of specula- 
tive group (thousands of 
bushels). 



Prices U December futures. 
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Tablb 2. — Daily positicn of selected groups of epeculators and grain merthanU (mostly 
hedges) in December, 19t0, wheat futures on the Chicago Board of Trade, and the daily 
average cash and futures prices, July to DeceTnber, 1920 — Contdnued. 



Date. 



Open interests of specula- 
uve KToup (thousands <A 
bushels). 



Net position. 



Long. 



Short. 



Change from 
preceding day. 



Net 
bought 



Net 
sold. 



Av- 
erage 
price 
No. 2 
cash 
at 
Chi- 
cago. 



Prices of December futures. 



Av- 
erage 
prioB 
for 
day. 



Change from 
preceding day. 



Up. 



Down. 



Range 
• for 
day. 



Low 

for 

day. 



High 

for 

day. 



Aug. 



Sept. 



Oct. 



11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
30. 
31. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 

1. 

2. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

0. 
11. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

ao. 



1920. 



115 
235 
245 
145 
145 
145 
95 



695 

820 

1,120 

1,320 

1,905 

2,225 

2,225 

2,235 

2,385 

330 

370 

370 

415 

415 

320 

395 

480 

125 



635 
1,105 



5 
55 
255 
365 
360 
360 
360 
340 
340 
330 
330 
330 



1,345 

2,020 

325 

1,005 

1,450 

2,450 

3,300 

3,350 

3,690 

3,690 

690 

315 

450 



250 
1,650 

590 
1,635 
1,270 
1,220 
1,245 
1,380 
1,760 
1,685 
1,685 
1,545 
1,320 
1,510 
1,565 
1,650 



60 

120 

10 



20 



10 



925 
225 
300 
200 
585 
320 



100 



50 
100 

50 
200 
110 



10 
150 



40 



45 



2,055 



75 
85 



1,695 



3,000 
375 



1,085 
470 



95 



355 

1,470 

675 



680 
445 
1,000 
850 
50 
340 



135 



1,060 



1,355 
1,400 



365 
50 



76 



140 
225 



1,045 



25 
135 
380 



190 
55 
85 



».54 

2.60| 

2.57, 

2.53i 

2.55} 

2.58 

2.57} 

2.55| 

2.52 

2.46 

2.48i 

2.54 

2.56 

2. 

2.57i 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2.61 

2. 

2.52 

2. 

2.59 

2.58| 

2.59 

2.68 

2.54i 

2.51 

2.491 

2.53 

2.53i 

2.51 

2.45 

2.47 

2.50 

2.431 

2.3ll 

2.35 

2.34 

2.38} 

2.32 

2.23 

2.21 

2.13 

2.07 

2.07: 

2.07 

2.01: 

2.03 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2. 

2.22 

2.20i 

2.15 

2.16 

2.02 

2.03 

2.061 

2.04 

2.13 

2.1$ 

2.15 

2.17} 

2.18} 



2. 



2.40 




10.03 



.02} 



.02} 
.0(4 



.02 
.02 



.03 

'.*66| 
.Ol{ 



.01} 
.01} 



.031 



.OU 
.02} 



.021 
.04| 



.01} 
.08} 
.04 



.05} 
.03} 



.03} 

'.'om' 

.031 
'.'03}' 



1.03} 
.02} 




.00} 

.02} 
.01} 



.02 
.00} 



.01} 



.04} 
.03} 
.02 






.05} 



.00} 



.06} 

.04} 

.01 

.05} 

.Oil 



.02} 



.03 

'.'66} 



$2.37 
2.39} 
2.41 
2.38 
2.35} 
2.36 
2.38} 
2.37 
2.34 
2.311 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2.32 
2.33} 
2.36 
2.33 
2.31 
2.33} 

2.34 

2.39 

2.39 

2.38 

2.41} 

2.46 

2.45 

2.46 

2.47} 

2.39} 

2.39 

2.36} 

2.38 

2.40 

2.37} 

2.31} 

2.28 

2.34 

2.25 

2.18 

2.15 

2.19 

2.22} 

2.15} 

2.08 

2.06 

1.95 

1.86} 

1.91} 

1.97 

1.91 

L93 

2.00 

2.05 

2.04} 

2.05 

2.U: 

2.07; 

2.04 

2.02: 

1.95 

L93 

1.90 

1.97} 

2.00} 

2.05} 

2.03 

2.07} 

2.08} 



$3. 

2.- 

2.- 

2.42' 

2.39} 

2.39 

2.41} 

2.40} 

2.37 

2.38} 

2.^ 

2.33 

2.35 

2.35 

2.39 

2.38 

2.3(^ 

2.35 

2.36} 

2.40} 

2.46 

2.42 

2.41} 

2.46 

2.49 

2.47} 

2.47} 

2.40} 

2.40 

2.^ 

2.43} 

2.40} 

2.40 

2.37 

2.37} 

2.34} 

2.23} 

2.25 

2.24 

2.26 

2.26 

2.16 

2.1^ 

2.05} 

2.00 

2.00 

2.04} 

•I. WM 

LOO 

2.09 

2.12 

2.11} 

2.21 

2.21} 

2.14} 

2.09 

2.09 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.02 

2.10} 

2.12} 

2.00 

2.12 

2.101 



SIO 



METHODS AND OPEBATIONS OF GBAIN EXPOBTBBS. 



Table 2,^^Dmly position of selected groups of speculators and grain merchants (mostig 
hedges) in Decembety 19t0f wheatfutures on the Chicago Board of Trade, and the dodly 
average cash and futures prices, July to Deeemher, 192(h"Contiaued. 
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Tablis 2. — DaUy panUon of nUcUd groups of speculators and arain merchants (mostly 
hedges) in December^ 1920y wJieatfutures on the Chicago Board of Trade^ and the daily 
average cash and futures prices y July to December, 1920 — Continued. 



Data. 



July 



Aog. 



Sept. 



Oct. 



1920. 

15 

16 

17 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11..... 

12 

13 

14 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

30 

31 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 

16.... 
16...- 

17 

18 

20.... 
21.... 

22 

23 

24 

25 

27... . 
28.... 
29.... 

30 

1.... 

2 

4 

6.... 
6.... 



Open interests of grain mer- 
duuidising group, mostly 
hedges (tbousanos of bush- 
els). 



Net position. 



Long. 



20 
50 
185 
200 
185 
165 
170 
165 
205 
205 
125 
05 



1, 

1; 

1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 

2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
1, 
1, 
2, 

1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
2, 
2. 
2. 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
3, 
2, 
2. 
1, 



100 
105 
210 
185 
235 
445 
465 
730 
160 
245 
230 
355 
755 
745 
895 
355 
280 
015 
125 
975 
885 
230 
450 
365 
405 
270 
440 
330 
610 
765 
835 
560 
830 
505 
695 
595 
560 
220 
405 
575 
530 
235 
455 
130 
140 



1. 
1, 



5 

405 
220 
810 

780 



Short. 



90 
50 
95 



65 
90 
75 
25 



590 



430 



Change from 
preceding day. 



Net 
bought. 



40 



115 
30 

135 
15 



5 
40" 



15 
50 

125 
5 

105 



50 
210 

20 
265 
430 

85 



125 
400 



150 
460 



110 



345 



40 



170 
890 
280 
155 
70 



270 

"ioo" 



1?5 
1,170 



10 



595 
1,400 



Net 
sold. 



45 



15 
20 



80 

30 

160 

25 



25 



15 



10 



75 
265 



150 
90 



780 
86 



135 



275 
326 



100 

35 

340 



1,045 
295 
780 

1,325 



730 



185 

410 

30 

1,210 



Date. 



Oct. 



Nov. 



Dec. 



7, 

8. 

9. 
11. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

1. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
27. 
29. 
30. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 



1920. 



Ox>en interests of grain mer- 
chandising group, mostly 
hedges (thousands of bush- 
els). 



Netpo3ltioa.|p^^*^y 



Long. 



25 
460 
170 
235 



Short. 



760 
600 
270 
880 
740 
866 
1,675 



105 

170 

175 

110 

965 

1,800 

1,656 

1,825 

1,675 

1,405 

1,180 

1,690 

1,105 

1,380 

990 

1,565 

805 

1,260 

1,825 

1,220 

1,920 

1,626 

1,650 

2,095 

1,740 

1,720 

2,885 

2,986 

3,665 

3,785 

3,575 

3,450 

2,446 

2,360 

2,440 

2,435 

2,330 

2,060 

2,225 

2,186 

1,900 

1,605 

1,236 

906 

880 

1,036 

936 

936 

1,186 

1,170 

1,165 

1,030 

1,000 

900 

645 

895 

1,410 

140 



Net 
bought. 



160 
330 



140 



1,600 
435 



65 



36 



145 



160 
270 
225 



686 
'390 
'760 



605 
'296 



356 
20 



210 

125 

1,006 

86 



6 
105 
270 



40 
285 
295 
370 
330 

25 



100 



15 

5 

135 

30 
100 
255 



1,270 
140 



Net 
sold. 



330 



010 



125 
710 



290 



340 

65 

...6 



825 
836 



170 



610 
"275 



275 



"4& 
566 



700 



26 
446 



1,166 
100 
670 
130 



80 



166 



165 
'250 



250 
515 
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Table 3. — Doiiy potition of uUettd gnwp* o/tpeealalon and grain merdumtt (rnoit^ 
hedgei) in May, 19tl, wkeal/utaret on tSt Cnieago Boardof Triidt and At daily aneragi 
nttn andfubirei price*, January to May, 19tl. 
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Table 3. — Daily pontion of selected grtmm of apeculatora and grain metchanU {moBtly 
hedges) m May, 19tl, wheat futures on me Chicago Board of Trade and the daily average 
caJi cmdfutwres prices, January to May, 1921---GonX,m\ie^. 



Date. 



Apr. 



Mar. 25. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 

1. 

2. 

4. 

5. 

6.. 

7., 

8. 

0. 
U., 
12. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
31. 



ICay 



1921. 



Open interests of specola- 
tive eroap (thousands of 
bushels). 



Net position. 



Long. 



2,740 
2,745 
3,600 
2,430 
1,905 



1,390 

355 

1,495 

1,375 

295 

85 



625 
625 
845 
905 
1,090 
1,140 
1,480 
865 
225 
165 
310 
335 
535 
680 
760 
835 
955 
635 
475 
475 
430 
430 
330 



Short 



955 



315 
2,350 
8,900 
2,050 
1,875 
1,440 
1,415 

635 
1,240 
1,715 
1,440 
1,300 
1,300 
1,450 
1,500 
1,500 
1,420 



20 
20 



Chanee from 
preoemng day. 



Net 
bought. 



175 

5 

855 



2,345 
"i,'i46 



1,850 

175 

435 

25 

780 



275 
140 



80 
2,015 



220 
60 
185 
150 
310 



145 
25 

200 

145 
80 
75 

120 



20 



Net 
scdd. 



1,170 

525 

2,860 



1,035 



120 

1,080 

210 

400 

2,035 

1,550 



605 
475 



150 
50 



615 

640 

60 



320 
160 

"45' 

'ioo' 

350 



Av- 
erage 
prioB 
No. 2 
cash 
at 
Chi- 
cago. 



1.36i 
1.32 



1.25i 



1.32} 



1.34i 

1.36 

1.39i 



1.54^ 



1.54 
1.601 




Prices of May futures. 



Av- 
erage 
price 
for 
day. 



1.45i 



Change from 
preoeomg day. 



Up. 



saoo} 
V62i 



.oil 
.oo| 



.011 
.03 
.02i 
.02 



.004 
.05' 



.014 
.02} 



.03^ 
.01} 



.11} 



Down. 



lO.OOi 



.02} 
.021 
.OU 
.02 




.051 



.031 
.02} 

"."661' 
".oio^' 



.02f 
.04} 
.00^ 



.00} 
.01} 



.06) 
.02 J 

.01) 



Range 

for 

day. 



Low 

for 

day. 



High 

for 

day. 



L32 

1.30 

1.27 

1. 

1.27 

1.3 

1.31 

1.35} 

1.43 

1.44 

1.45} 

1.50 

1.47 

L43 

1.41} 

1.44} 

1.45} 

L46 

1.44 

1.48} 

1.49 

1.48 

1.5^ 

1.60 

1.66} 

1.70 

1.74} 

1.85 

1.75} 

1.72 

1.69} 

L87 
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Tabls 3. — DaUy paniion of selected groups of speculators and grain merchants (mostly 
hedges) in May, 19tlf wheat futures on the Chicago Board of Trade, and the daily 
average cash and futures prices, January to May, 1921 — Continued. 



Jan. 



Feb. 



Mar. 



Pate. 



1921. 



3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
31. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
21. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
28. 



1921. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
14. 
15, 
16. 



Open interest of grain mer- 
chandising Groups, mostly 
hedges (tnousands of 
bushels). 



Net position. 



Long. 



Short. 



420 
720 
1,120 
1,835 
1,850 
1,055 
1,800 
1,915 
2,100 
2,225 
2,490 
2,490 
2,180 
2,505 
2,450 
2,430 
2,665 
1,915 
2,800 
2,850 
2,560 
2,430 
2,275 
2,620 
2,700 
3,000 
2,950 
2,755 
2,675 
2,540 
2,420 
2,670 
2,665 
2,710 
2,740 
3,235 
3,430 
3,425 
3,490 
3,500 
3,935 
4,145 
4,295 
4,110 
4,430 
4,545 
4,685 



4,760 
4,865 
5,035 
5,150 
5,210 
4,755 
4,650 
4,025 
4,710 
4,750 
4,260 
3,205 
2,420 
3,220 



Change from 
preceding day. 



Net 
bought. 



ir^ 



810 



55 
20 



760 



290 
130 
155 



50 
195 

80 
135 
120 



185 



465 

las 

625 



490 
1,055 

785 



Net 
sold. 



300 
400 
715 
15 
105 



115 
185 
125 
265 



325 



235 



885 
50 



345 

80 

300 



250 



45 

30 

495 

195 



65 

10 

435 

210 

150 



320 
115 
140 



75 
105 
170 
115 

60 



685 
40 



800 



Date. 



Apr. 



Mar. 17. 
18.. 
19.. 
21.. 
22^. 
23.. 
24.. 
26.. 
28.. 
29.. 
30.. 
31.. 

1., 

2.. 

4.. 

5.. 

6.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 
11., 
12.. 
13.. 
14.. 
15., 
16.. 
18.. 
19.. 
20.. 
21.. 
22.. 
23.. 
25.. 
28.. 
27.. 
28.. 
29.. 
30.. 

2.. 

3.. 

4.. 

5.. 

6.. 

7.. 

9.. 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13.. 
14.. 
16.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19.. 
20.. 
21.. 
23.. 
24.. 
25.. 
26.. 
27.. 
28.. 
31.. 



1921. 



May 



Open interest of grain mer- 
chandising eroups, mostly 
hedges (thousands of 
bushels). 



Net position. 



Long. 



5 
825 
,605 
,025 
,455 
,275 
990 
,240 
,230 
740 
,910 
,725 
,320 
,105 
,545 
,080 
,630 
,230 
1,375 
1,719 
,594 
1,664 
,835 
1,765 
,033 
,758 
1,303 
1,548 
1,468 
,398 
,193 
,968 
,828 
,040 
1,625 
,495 
, 575 
,625 
1,555 
,365 
1,010 
,420 
,630 
,460 
,250 
,2i0 
,150 
,985 
,080 
,00 
,990 
,000 



Short. 



2,405 

2,120 

1,150 

870 

735 

815 

1,100 

355 

365 

435 



Change from 
preceding day. 



Net 
bought. 



815 
285 
970 
280 
135 



745 



440 
820 
780 
420 
430 



250 

'i,m 



440 
535 



600 
145 
344 



70 
171 



268 



215 



212 
585 



80 
50 



380 
210 



95 



10 



Net 
sold. 



80 
2§5 



10 
70 



1,180 
285 



10 
400 



185 
405 
215 



450 



125 



70 

275 
455 

"so 

70 
205 
225 
140 



130 



70 
190 
325 



170 

210 

10 

90 

165 

'""40 
50 

2,666 
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Ti.BLB 4. — Dmiy porition of teUdtd ffroupt of ipeeulatort and grain merdumt* {fooiHy 
hedott) tn Jv.^, I9il , vihvUfutwu on the Chicago Board of Trade and Ae daily average 
taut and/utore* prieet, iforcA 18 to July, 19il. 
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MBTHODS AND OPERATIONS OF OBAIN EXFOBTEBS. 



Tablb 4. — Datfy paMcn of uUeUd grouptj^ $peeulator$ and gram merthanU (moiUiy 
hedges) in Ji%, IStl, wheat Juturee on the Chicago Board of Trade and the daUy average 
COM and futures prices^ March t8 to Julyy i9f l-^Gontinucil. 
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Table 4. — DaXly potiHon of selected groups of speculators and grain merchants (mostly 
hedges) in July^ 19tlf wheat futures on the' Chicago Board of Trade^ and the daily 
average cash and futures prices ^ March t8 to July, 19tl — Continued. 





Open interests of grain mer- 
chandising group, mostly 
hedges (thousands of bosh- 
els). 


Date. 


Open interests of grain mer- 
chandising group, mostly 
hedges (thousands of bush- 
els). 


Bate. 


Net position. 


Change from 
prooeduig day. 


Net position. 


(Change from 
preceding day. 




Long. 


Short. 


Net 
bought. 


Net 
sold. 


Long. 


Short. 


Net 
bought 


Net 
sold. 


1921. 
Apr. 1 


560 
915 
1,065 
1,755 
1,776 
1,525 
1,755 
1,865 
1,825 
1,915 
1,770 
2,055 
2,145 
2,120 
1,930 
2,140 
2,340 
2,176 
1,975 
1,996 
2,230 
2,625 
2,960 
3,040 
3,200 
3,150 
3,205 
3,150 
3,156 
3,405 
3,585 
3,825 
3,725 
3,690 
3,700 
4,200 
3,770 
4,170 
4,025 
3,915 
4,846 
4,920 
5,325 
4,205 
3,450 
2,475 
2,165 
1,100 
282^ 








1921. 
June 1 . . . . .... . . 




588 
1,428 
1,313 

418 


""'115' 
895 
1,060 


1,245 


2 




355 

150 

690 

20 


'"256 

40 

'*"i45 

26 

190 

"*"i«5 
200 

60 

55 

**"i66 
35 

**"43d 

""i45 
110 

*i,'i20 
755 

976 
310 
1,065 
818 
365 


2 




840 


4 


8 






5 


4 






6 


6 


642 




7 


7 


197 


- _^ 


445 


8 




230 
110 


8 


22 


• •*"" 




176 


9 


9 


143 


370 


165 


11 


10 


227 
113 
411 
1,059 
439 
204 




12 




90 


11 


114 


13 


13 




301 
645 




14 




285 
90 


14 




15 


15 


620 


16 


16 






236 


18 






17 


136 

1,096 

1,306 

846 

721 

426 

671 

661 

386 

126 

481 

106 

376 

1,856 

2,301 

3,196 

3,726 

3,661 

3,456 

3,266 

2,840 

2,015 

450 


""460* 
125 
296 

io* 

176 
260 

*"*376* 

""i75* 
95 
190 
426 
825 
1,566 
500 
616 


340 


19 




210 
200 


18 




960 


20 


20 




210 


21 


21 






22 






22 






23 




20 
235 
395 
335 

80 
160 


23 






25 


24 




145 


26 


25 






27 


27 






28 


28 






29 


29 




366 


30 


30 




1 


May 2 




55 


July 1 




270 


3 


6 




1.480 
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180 
240 


6 




446 
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410 
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130 




16 


18 




17 






19 


291 


18 
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75 
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35 
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60 




19 
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22 




21 


23 
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23 






25 
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35 


26 
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27 






29 
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73 


""736' 
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31 


657 
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future) prket, Avyutl, 1911, to Xay, 19St. 
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Tablb 5. — Daily poaitian of UUeted grmipi oftpfeulaMn and grain merehanti (mottla 
hedaei) in Ma^, 19tt vihtat on the Odcago Board of Trade and IM daUy averagt eaih 
andfutvretpnoet, Augutt, 19tl, to May, ISii — GontiDued. 
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Table 6. — Daily poiilion of uUeltd group* of tpteuiaUir* and gram mtrdumU (mo$lta 
hedge*) in Jfc^, 19tt toAwt on tin Chicago Board of Trade and the daSg average earn 
andfulura prteu, Au^utt, 1911, to May, l922M3ontuiued. 
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Table 5. — Daily paniion of uUeted groupB of BpeeulaJton and grain merchants (mostly 
hedqee) in May, 19tt wheal on the Chicago Board of Trade and the daily average com 
ana futures prices^ August^ 1921, to Mayy 19X2 — Continued. 




222 UETHOm AND OPERATIONS OF aSAIN EXPOBTEBS. 

Tablb b.^Daily potUion of ttUeted groupi of tptculatort and oroin mcrcAonli {nuittfy 
hedges) in May, 192^ wheat an the Chieago Board of Trade and the daily average eoMh mid 
fMuTte prices, Augual, 1921, to May, 13?«— Continued. 
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Tablb 5. — Daily position of selected groups of speculators and grain merchants (mosUy 
hedges) in May^ 1922 wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade and the daily average casn 
and futures prices J August ^ 1921, to May, 1922 — Continued. 



Date. 



1922. 
Feb. 1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

. 23 

24 

25 

27 

28 

Mar. 1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7.."..... 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Apr. 1 



Open interests of grain 
merchandMng group, 
mostly hedges (thou- 
sands of bushels). 



Net 
posi- 
tion 
(short). 



1,810 
2,980 
8,180 
12,035 
11,840 
13,550 
13,795 
13.780 
13,310 
13,365 
13,235 
13,285 
12,875 
13,060 
12,895 
13,100 
13,190 
13,220 
13,225 
13,425 
13,945 
13,885 
14,085 
14,515 
14,580 
14,545 
14,310 
14,545 
14,560 
14,605 
14,655 
14,685 
13,895 
13,675 
13,150 
13,805 
13,740 
13,790 
14, 130 
14,290 
13,705 
13,465 
12,890 
12,845 
13,145 
13,425 
13.265 
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13,360 
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Change from 
preceding day. 
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bought. 
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15 
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525 
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Date. 



Apr. 
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3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
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U. 
12. 
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15. 
17. 
18. 
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2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
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27. 
29. 
31. 



1922. 



Open interests of grain 
merchandising group, 
mostly hedges (thou- 
sands of bushels). 



Net 
posi- 
tion 
(short). 



Net 
bought. 



13,175 

13,470 

13,425 

13,080 

13,025 

13,035 

12,845 

12,535 

12,285 

11,835 

11,860 

11,805 

12,015 
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12,495 
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12,530 
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9,820 

9,565 
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6,905 

6,305 

5,795 

5,165 

5,125 

4,110 

3,160 

2,490 

1,940 

910 

815 



Change from 
preceding day. 
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630 
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95 
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UETHODS AKD OFERATIOKS OF O&AIN EXP0RTBB3. 
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Tablb 7. — Catnpariton of oombined rut potition of eertain tpeeulaUtn and of their 
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gate long or ihort iiOeratt in Chkago wheat JlUurtt, bg ^tyt,/or May, 19tt, option — 
Continued. 
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METHODS AND OFEBATIONS OF G£AIN EXPOBTBBS. 



Table 9,—AggreffaU daUu gron purehoMa and 9qUm, and net vunhaus or sales of It 
selecM speculalors for the May, 192t, wheat option^ Chicago noard of Trade— Con. 



Bate. 



Dec. 



Not. 31. 
22. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15, 
16. 
17. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
20. 
31. 



Jan. 



Feb. 



1921. 



3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
30. 
31. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
20. 
21. 
28. 
24. 
25. 



1922. 



Pur- 
chases. 



030 

460 

2,320 

4,475 

765 

1,640 

690 

1,900 

1,660 

420 

650 

430 

635 

895 

185 

365 

190 

900 

630 

415 

1,150 

630 



1,625 

1,785 

1,530 

2,160 

990 

295 

390 

880 

2,375 

1,335 

1,200 

2,055 

845 

1,620 

1,165 

730 

105 

1,635 

2,280 

500 

3,790 

50 

1,125 

375 

475 

1,835 

445 

3,035 

180 

1,125 

770 

785 

785 

2,060 

780 

1,010 

300 

7,240 

6,945 

6,075 

2,445 

4,810 

3,210 

2,030 

1,580 

570 

900 

400 

830 

"*636 
3,655 
1,160 

685 
2,270 

775 



Bales. 



1,415 

2,505 

2,050 

2,516 

250 

3,665 

2,135 

2,630 

1,320 

1,300 

90 

1,845 

1,635 

3,320 

2,305 

605 

20 

540 

1,330 

750 

440 

645 

60 

645 

900 

980 

495 

1,090 

135 

890 

940 

550 

3,365 

1,210 

4,820 

1,865 

915 

715 

745 

200 

1,405 

790 

200 

790 

30 

1,860 

95 

630 

90 

220 

1,475 

490 

215 

390 

245 

195 

260 

300 

335 

200 

2,595 

2,660 

655 

3,050 

1,470 

1,620 

390 

100 

585 

3,080 

1,085 

250 

570 

305 

410 

1,760 

1,105 

1,340 

215 



Net 

jpur- 

ceases. 



270 

1,960 

515 



240 

'wo 



170 
360 



710 



980 

885 

550 

1,665 



160 



1,825 



705 
460 



230 
1,490 

300 

3,000 

20 



280 



1,745 

225 

1,660 



910 

380 

540 

590 

1,790 

480 

675 

100 

4,645 

4,395 

4,420 

3,'346' 
1,500 
1,640 
1,480 



580 

"325' 
3,145 



930 
560 



Net 
sales. 



485 
2,045 



1,925 

1,445 

730 



880 



1,415 
1,100 
2,725 
2,120 
240 



700 
335 



15 
60 



100 



60 



2,030 
10 



2,765 
1,020 



15 
95 



735 
"65 



310 



605 



15 

2,180 

545 

'"*676 



610 
420 



Date. 



Feb. 



Mar. 



Apr. 



Uay 



27. 

28. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
U. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 

1. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
15. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
U. 
12. 
13. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
29. 
31. 



1921. 



1922. 



Pur- 
chases. 



1,060 
730 



825 
360 

745 

1,105 

1,260 

1,555 

1,775 

800 

1,250 

300 

425 

1,305 

525 

1,015 

1,615 

880 

905 

885 

2,020 

1,445 

545 

295 

890 

830 

885 

3,860 

1,570 

850 

1,535 

795 

1,?35 

1,120 

635 

495 

1,130 

210 

790 

870 

1,830 

1,365 

1,455 

510 

140 

1,125 

435 

225 

575 

355 

180 

35 

360 

155 

250 

165 



215 

100 

45 

105 



465 
160 



60 
675 



100 
*355' 



Sales. 



1,625 
435 



2,440 

1,855 

1,940 

4,175 

2,360 

1,820 

1,365 

3,800 

500 

150 

2,855 

575 

375 

955 

1,800 

740 

2,605 

1,676 

1,245 

2,770 

660 

600 

515 

230 

i,oao 

1,025 

1,880 

950 

580 

960 

4,555 

1,035 

520 

165 

1,920 

695 

1,440 

810 

380 

700 

400 



105 
775 
170 
2,520 
1,220 
235 
125 



455 

2,300 

465 

365 

165 

255 

1,230 

305 

45 



Net 
pur- 



205 



410 



750 
160 



730 

150 

60 



T75 



375 
600 



2,835 



055 



65 
115 
330 



60 

1,450 
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1,065 

510 

35 

350 

265 



120 
55 
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260 
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130 
295 

1*096' 

"m 
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190 
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550 

""26" 



60 



60 
'205 



60 



100 



Net 
sales. 



665 



2,115 
1,495 
1,195 
3,070 
1,090 
265 



3,090 



2,430 



285 

360 

1,700 

790 



1,323 
115 
306 



135 



470 
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165 
.720 
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650 



2,295 
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95 

2,145 

215 

200 

165 

40 

1,130 

260 
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130 
296 

"lis 

"iso 

350 
190 
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550 



60 



IFPBNDIX TABLES. 

Tabli 10. — DaUy poMtion q/ a ulteted $pteulative ondgi 
Stftemhtr, I9t0, eomfiituret on the Chicago Board of Ti 
mifuturet prieet. 
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230 UETHODS AND OPERATIONS OF GBAIN EXPORTEBS. 

Table 10. — Daily porition of a teUeted tpeeuloHve and ffrain m^rehanditing group in 
September, 19X0, com future* on the Ckieago Boardof Trade and Ute daily aaerage eaih 
and future* price* — Continued. 
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Table 11. — Daily pontion q 

December, 19Z0, comfuture 
andfutuTtx price*. 
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232 1CBTH0D6 AlTD OPBEATIOITS OF ^UHT KEPOBTBBS. 

Tabli II. — Didly poMition of a uUtUd rpeeulative andgrmn merekandumff gnmp tn 
Dtttmhtr, l»tO, cornfviuTa on At Ckieago Board of Trade and Uc dailf merage auk 
and/uturei prieei — untmiied. 
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Tabls 12. — Daxly ponCton ij 
July, 19S1, eomJiUuTet ot 
and futures prieet. 



UBTHODS AND OPERATIONS OF GBAUT EXFOBTBBS. 



Table 12. — DaUf potition t^ a uliettd tpeeuiativt smd jTroin Tnerdumdmng groaf m 
July, i9ti, com futuru on Ae Chicago Board oj Ttaat, and the daily avtrage eath 
and/utwei priea — Coatinued. 
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Table 12. — Daily petition of a teleeted ipeeulalive and grain merchandizing group in 
July, I9tl, corn fuiurm on At Chieago Board of Trade, and the daily average cath 
andfvtvret prta*— Continued. 
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IfETHODS AND OPEBATIONS OF QUATS EXPOBTEKS. 



Table 12. — Dotty position of a selected speculative and grain merchandizing group in 
July. 1921 f com futures on the Chicago Board of Trddef and the daily average cash 
and futures prioe9---Oontiiiued. 



Date. 



July 



1. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 



1921. 



Open interests (thousands of 
bushels). 



Net position. 



Long. 



20, 

18, 
17, 
17, 
15, 

15, 

13, 
13, 
12, 
12, 
12, 
12, 
12, 
11, 
10, 
10, 
10, 

I: 

15, 



290 

380 

920 

720 

615 

645 

150 

500 

645 

255 

870 

8601 

725 

350 

155 

395 

975 

820 

285 

180 

505 

660 

550 



Short. 



Change 
from preced- 
ing day. 



Net 
bought. 



6,S90 



Net 
sold. 



40 

910 
460 

1,200 
105 

1,970 
495 
650 
855 
390 
385 
20 
125 
375 
195 
760 
420 
155 
535 
105 
675 
845 



15,550 



Aver^ 
age 
No. 2 
cash 
at 
Chi- 
caga 



Prioes of July futures. 



Aver- 
age 
for 

day. 



Change 
from preced- 
ing day. 



Up. 



10.00} 

'*6if 
.001 



Dowx*. 



.01| 
.01} 



.01 



.00} 

".*66i" 



10.02 
.00} 



.oil 
.ooi 

'.*66i' 

.001 



.00^ 

.ooi 



.011 
.01 



Range 
for 
day. 



Low 

for 

day. 



laeoz 

58| 

5§i 



ffigh 

for 

day. 



laes 

61] 



Table 13. — Daily position of a selected speculative and grain merchandising group in 
September, 1921, corn futures on the Cfhicago Board of Trade and the daily average 
cash and futures prices. 



Apr. 



Date. 



1921. 



1. 

2. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
25. 
26. 



Open interest (thousands of 
bushels). 



Net position. 



Long. 



i 



645 
065 
125 
125 
125 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 
620 
62a 



Short. 



Chance from 
preceding day. 



Net 
bought. 



420 
60 



45 



450 



Net 
sold. 



4W 



Aver- 

aee 

pnce 

No. 2 

cash 

at 

Chi- 
cago. 



.57 
.57 

.5^ 

.60 
.61 
.61 
.601 



Price of September futures. 



Aver- 
aee 

price 
for 

day. 



Change from 
precedmg day. 



Up. 



$0.00} 
.01 



.00^ 
.00} 




.0«; 

.do; 

.01 
.00 



Down. 



$0.00} 



00^ 



,01 
.00} 



,01) 



*66i' 

.0^ 



Range 
day. 



lai 



Low 

for 

day. 



High 

fcx- 

day. 



SO.I 
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Tablk 13.— 7>ai7v potUion of a teUeted tmeuloftee and grain mtrehanditing group in 
September, 19V, com futura on Ae Citieago Board of Trade and tAc datiy average 
etuA emdfubffet prieei — Continued. 
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METHODS AND OPERATIONS OF GRAIN EXPORTERS. 



Table 13. — Daily pontton of a selected speculative and grain merchandising group in 
September f 1921 , cam futvxes on the uhicago Board of Trade and the daily average 
cash and futures prices — Continued. 



Date. 



1921. 



July 18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
1. 



Aug. 



Sept. 



2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
29. 
30. 
31. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12, 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 



Open interest (thousands of 
bushds). 



Net po6ition. 



Long. 



Short. 



231.90 
221.15 
203.45 
197.60 

188.45 

186.60 

185.95 

198.20 

196.45 

195. 40 

221.85 

221.85 

22,695 

23,720 

24,730 

23,900 

22,665 

23,795 

23,670 

23,445 

22,675 

22,180 

21,465 

21,240 

20,715 

20,135 

20,330 

20,110 

19,975 

19,855 

20,155 

20,030 

20,040 

19, 710 

18,700 

18,780 

18,205 

17,495 

14,105 

13,155 

12,710 

11,915 

11,640 

11,320 

10,190 

8,970 

8,830 

8,705 

8,225 

7,435 

7,285 

7,000 

6,450 

6,270 

5,595 

4,535 

3,930 

2,855 

2,105 

1,995 

1,095 

675 

70 



Change from 
preoedingday. 



Net 
bought. 



5 

1,075 

1,770 

585 

915 

185 

65 



175 
105 



830 
1,235 



125 
225 
770 
495 
715 
225 
525 
580 



220 
135 
120 



125 



330 
1,010 



575 
710 

3,390 
950 
445 
795 
275 
320 

1,130 

1,220 
140 
125 
480 
790 
150 
285 
550 
180 
675 

1,060 
605 

1,075 
750 
110 
900 
520 
505 
70 



Net 
sold. 



1,225 



2,615 



510 
1,025 
1,010 



1,130 



195 



300 



10 

> 4 «k* • I 



80 



Aver- 
age 
fi^lce 
0.2 
cash 
at 

Chi- 
cago. 



Price of September futures. 



Change flrom 
preoedingday. 



Up. 



loooi 



.01 



.00| 
.00} 




.OOi 

'.'oii' 

.00} 



.00} 

"ooi" 



001 



.OOi 



.00^ 
.001 



Down. 



SO. 



LOOi 
.011 



.00) 

.'ooi' 

.0^ 



.OOi 




.OOf 
.001 

'.'66i' 



.004 

.oil 

.ou 
.ou 

.oo{ 



.001 



.01 

.ooi 



.oof 



.001 



.OOi 




Range 

for 

day. 



$0 



00] 



Low 

for 

day. 



High 

for 

day. 



10.64} 
.62} 
.621 
.621 
.621 
.611 
.61} 
.62 
.61f 
.63 
.61 
.601 



.57 
.571 



.571 
.57 

!57 
.57 
.55 
.54 
.52 
.52 
.53 
.53 
.54 

.Or 

.55 

.54 

.54 

.54 

.54 

.551 

.5» 

.55 
.551 
.55 
.55} 



.52 



.52 
•I 
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Tabi«b 14. — Diitribution of the wheat acreage of the United SUUea in 1919, hy Statet ' 

and by classes o/wheat.^ 





United States- 
acreage. 


Percentage— distribution of State acreage, by 


classes. 


States. 


Acres.' 


Per 
cent. 


Hard 

red 

winter. 


Soft 

red 

winter. 


Hard 

red 

spring. 


Du- 
rum. 


Com- 
mon 
white. 


White 
dub. 


Total. 


California 


1,086 
1,329 
1,141 
4<103 
2,799 
1,438 
11,267 

840 

664 
1,057 
3,793 
4,565 
1,099 
4,294 

463 
9,«98 
2,923 
4,702 
1,080 
1,425 
3,891 

684 
2,415 

991 
2,494 

530 
2,328 


1.5 
1.8 
1.6 
5.6 
3.8 
2.0 

153 
1.2 
.9 
1.5 
5.2 
6.2 
2.3 
5.9 
.6 

12.5 
4.0 
6.4 
1.5 
2.0 
5.3 

. .9 
3.3 
1.4 
3.4 
.7 
3.2 


.7 
67.3 
17.0 
29.0 
51 
57.4. 
86.3 

.2 

""i.T 

1.7 
14.5 
24.5 
85.6 

.*4" 

.3 

75.3 

14.4 

.1 

1.4 

***32.*8' 

 '7.T 
10.1 
9.7 


'z 

7.7 
56.7 
94.3 

1.7 

13.1 

989 

100.0 

60.6 

S.2 

1.2 

.2 

15.4 

■""94."9* 
24.5 
1.0 
98.1 

99.8 
65.2 
100.0 
14.0 
1.4 
72.0 


.9 
10.'0 
19.0 
13.8 

.4 
89.8 
(*) 


*'"ii.*5* 

.1 
.3 
.1 
1.1 
.3 
.1 


65.4 

10.4 

43.1 

.2 

.1 


33.0 

.5 

13.1 


100.0 


CJolorado 


100.0 


T^lftllO r 


100.0 


nUnois 


100.0 




100.0 


Iowa 


100.0 


Kanimfl . T . , . T . . . r , T T r 


.3 
.8 




100.0 


Kentucky 


100.0 


Maryland 


100.0 


Micliiean 


11.2 

94.6 

.2 

64.4 

8.9 

14.3 

69.7 

1.2 

........ 

.4 
80.2 


.6 
3.6 

*"i8.*7* 
4.9 

■**29.'9" 

.2 

.1 

"*i8*4' 


26.0 
.1 
.1 
.4 
.4 

70.3 


."8* 

(0 


100.0 


Minne8ota 


loao 


Miffnniiri ,---, r 


100.0 


Montana 


100.0 


Nebraska 


100.0 


New York 


100.0 


North Dakota 


100.0 


Ohio 


3.6 




100.0 


Oklahoma 


100.0 


Oreeon 


50.1 
1.4 


27.0 


100.0 


Penn8y1vi^nift_ 


100.0 


South Dakota 


100.0 


Tennessee 


.2 


.'i* 


100.0 


Texas 


.1 


1.8 


100.0 


Virginia 


100.0 


Washin?tan 


9.9 

86.0 

5.9 


2.9 


48.7 

.2 

6.1 


19.5 
*""'3"4* 


100.0 




100.0 


Other States 


100.0 






Total 


73,099 


100.0 


31.8 


30.4 


24.0 


6.4 


5.5 


1.9 


100.0 







iCoisusdata. 

s Estimated by the Office of Cereal Investigations, Department of Agriculture. 

kOOO'somittea. 

* Less than 6.1 of 1 per cent. 
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HETH0D8 AJTD OPBBATIOKS OF COU^a SXPOBIEU. 



Table U.-^JHitrtbuiion of tke vhMi acreaae af Ute UmUd StaUg t» 1919, ty Stata 

and by dosses of 1ewAl^— Contuiaed. 





Tmtutmft fllrtilburtnD flfdM 


.— * 


bf Statei 




Stetcf. 


Haid 
rad 

winter. 


Soft 

red 

winter. 


Hard 
red 


Doram. 


Com- 
wUte. 


WUte 
dnii. 


TtotaL 


CaiifomfA 1 


^1 

.8 

5.1 

.6 

8.6 

48.1 

(0 




.1 

.8 

1.2 

8.2 

.1 

8.8 




17^ 

8.7 

12.4 

.2 

.1 


25.5 

■5 

10.6 


1.5 


GMorado 


10.4 
11.4 
.1 
6.9 
8.6 
2.8 
2.1 


8.5 

«.. 

.1 
.3 

.7 


1.9 


Idftho 


1.6 


niioolfl 


5-6 






8-7 


lOWft 




2.0 


KHflff M ,,. ,... 


.9 
.2 




15.7 


KiaitickT 




1.1 


lUryUnd 






.8 


UUmgsn 


.1 

.3 

2.7 

1.7 

16.2 


.5 

21.0 

.1 

5.0 

2.2 

.4 

88.4 

.2 


.1 

8.0 


5.1 
1 

.1 
8.2 

.4 
7.5 




1.1 


Minnifotft 




5.3 


lilffourl 


16.5 
.1 




6.0 


liOOtftlM 


6.5 
4.6 


.9 
.1 


2.2 


NebrMka 


6.0 


N^wYork 


.6 


North IHikota 


".2 
.7 


61.^ 




13.3 


Ohio 


109 

5.1 

.1 

5.7 


2.3 


 


3.5 


Oklfltiomft „....,.. 


.2 




6.3 


OrvgDo.. 


.5 
^4 


18.4 
.5 


20.5 


1.5 


PeDDsyivftiiU 


1.8 


8outlil>ftkotft 


158 




5.5 


TeniifltfM . . . 


2.9 
7.2 
4.3 
1.7 


(*) 




.9 


Texas 


8.5 


0) 


.9 


.2 


3.4 


Vlrfrtnto 




1.3 


WMhincUm 


.9 

.2 
1.0 


1.5 

2.5 

.6 


1.9 


81.7 


86.2 


8.6 


WlfoonilD 


.7 


OthtfrSUtet 


T5.5 


3.1 






Toiiil 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 







• Jjon 0.1 of 1 per cent. 

• Percentages included in this are: Delaware, 6 per oeot; West Vliginlai 1.4 per oent; North Carolina, 2.7 
per cent; Qeorgla, ,7 per cent; Arkansas, 1.2 per oent; total 6.6 per oent. 

• Percentages included in this are: Utah, 2.3 per oent; Arisonia, .6 per oent; total 2.0 per oent. 

f Percentages included in this are: New Mexioo, 1.6 per oent; Arixooa, .8 per oent; Utah, 2.6 percent 
total 5.0 per oent. 

Table 16. — Wheat exports from the United States, by coasts and principal ports, 

1905-1914. 

[In thousand bushels.] 



CoMt and Ports. 



Total. 



Atlantic coast 

MassachiiNotts... 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Maryland 

Others 

Gt4f (^ast 

New Orleans 

Babine 

Galveston 

Others 

Fadflo coast 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Others 

Northern border 

Chicago 

Duluth and Su- 
perlor^ 

Ouiers 

Mexican border 



1905 



4,394 



204 



80 

8 

116 



62 
6 



56 



4,038 
1.247 
1,474 
1,817 



67 



64 

3 

28 



1906 



34,973 



11,741 
298 
7,604 
1,202 
1,610 
1,127 
6,339 
1,521 



3,818 



14,438 

8,853 

5,658 

427 



1,497 
5 

1,466 

36 

1,958 



1907 



76,569 



36,853 
2,623 

18,679 
8.391 
5,027 
2,133 

20,604 

5,497 

935 

14,172 



13,625 

6,013 

7,199 

413 



3,759 
126 

8,620 

13 

1,728 



1908 



100,871 



49,529 
5,262 

21,478 

12,357 
8,764 
1,608 

14,225 
5,020 
1,092 
8,113 



28,835 

14,706 

13,412 

717 



7,674 
1,336 

6,294 
44 

1081 



1909 



66,923 



36,462 
1,047 

18,210 
8.331 
7,344 
1,530 

10,923 

2,991 

944 

6,988 



11,008 

4,630 

6,350 

23 



7,611 
1,648 

5,442 
521 
924 



1010 



46,680 



19,537 

854 

10,215 

4,695 

8,064 

700 

4,178 

1,575 

200 

2,400 

3 

10,674 

4,857 

5,770 

47 



9,991 
3,257 

6,706 

26 

2,300 



1911 



23,729 



9,137 
542 
2,899 
2,171 
8,525 



291 

. IM 
81 

53 

3 

11,688 

3,997 

7,346 

845 



2,411 
588 

1,734 

80 

302 



1912 



30,160 



15,922 

1,397 

6,749 

2,801 

4,808 

172 

1,253 

817 

168 

222 

46 

10,544 

3,192 

6.880 

522 



1,742 
880 

68 
794 
099 



1913 



91,603 



42,996 
2,541 

25.966 

7,387 

6,519 

583^ 

28,790 

14,366 
1,111 

13,214 
99 

13,815 
5,668 
8,147 



5,843 
657 

6,185 



157 



1914 



92,304 



46,431 
4,224 

21,878 
6,916 

12,894 
519 

22,505 

12,185 
353 

10,057 



11,762 
5,060 
6,603 



11,470 
6,543 

4,907 



136 



Total. 



567,796 



268,814 

18,788 

133,660 

54,250 

53,666 

8,441 

108,280 

44,133 

4,883 

50,098 

151 

130,422 

87,732 

68,870 

3,811 



53,065 
15,040 

35,490 

1,636 

8,235 



> Some of these ship ments are reported and as ttom Superior, MidL 
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ii months ending— 



Uaicncliuaetts . . . 



Others 



PldfiCL 

WesMngtoo 

Ci^anila '..'.'.. 

Northern imderl"" 
Chicago 

Dulutnud SuperlQ 

Ueiicsii bofder. ! . . . I 



7,342,311 

i,?ai.3ai 

S,TM,2M 



14,(38,273 
11,071,873 

2.oie 

8,830,393 

3,35a,M5 

4,900,032 

«9,S81 

43,148 



Total 

Atlantic coaat 

Haswchuaetla  . . 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Uarylana 

Gull codsl"!. .!.!.!. 

New Orleans 

Sabine 

(jalTCStoa 

Others 

PttclRc coast 

Washington 

C^i^Ja'.l"'.!!! 
Otben 

ChiouM 

Dulatband Bupei 

Others 

Uexican bcrder 



2,215,699 
e,06T,»i3 
B,340,W3 



METHODS AUTD OPERATIOKS OF QBAIN EZPO&TEBS. 





Ftocsljemanding- 


C-«^,earsendln«- 




JngJO, 


Pw 


DecSl.llHO. 


cent. 


I>«!.81,1B31, 


Per 
teat. 




»S,1S7,NT 


in> 


118, 387, m 


1«) 


3ao.«iT,aei 










1 

» 
13 

M 

» 

03 
M 

f:S:S 

SW.1T0 


Si 
II 

ssiu 

a 01 

aoi 
"i'ii 

1.30 

IT. 


11 

1 

■2,010 

n'sM 

S 

T,4<U,88S 

' n'.tm 


41.02 

a 

&ia 

li 

7.24 

"II 

oiot 


es 

12, H2 

S;S 
US 

12,075 

12,273 
XI,2S3 

a,2B6,«3a 
i,m,s7s 

























































































Tablb 17. — ExpoHt o/iuheatfiwn the VniUd Stata by prmdpal amntriei, 1905-1914- 
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Table 18. — WhecA exports from the United States showing principal countries of desti- 
nation by sia>-month periods and fiscal and calendar years from July, 1919, to Decem- 
ber, 1921. 

[In thousand bushels.] 



Period. 



Total exports. 



Bushels. 



Per 
cent. 



Exports to— 



UnitedKingdom. 



Bushels. 



Per 

cent. 



Belgium. 



Bushels. 



Per 
cent. 



Netherlands. 



Bushels. 



Per 
cent. 



2k years ending December 31, 

_1921 

six months ending: 

December 31, 1919 

June 30, 1920 

December 31, 1920 

June 30, 1921 

December 31, 1921 

Fiscal year 1920 

Fiscal 3rear 1921 

Calendar year 1920 

Calendar year 1921 



572,533 

74,187 
48,244 
170,044 
123,224 
156,834 
122,431 
293,208 
218,288 
280,058 



100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



161,604 

20,355 
19,433 
57,936 
30,849 
33,091 
39,788 
88,785 
77,369 
63,940 



28.2 

27.4 
40.3 
34.1 
25.0 
21.1 
32.5 
30.3 
35.4 
22.8 



52,206 

9,110 
4,349 
16,317 
9,971 
12,459 
13,459 
26,288 
20,666 
22,430 



9.1 

12.3 
9.0 
9.6 
8.1 
7.9 

11.0 
8.9 
9.5 
8.0 



37,288 
187 



6.5 

as 



11,915 
9,466 
15,722 
187 
21,370 
11,913 
25,188 



7.0 
7.7 
10.0 
0.2 
7.3 
5.5 
9.0 



Period. 



2h years ending December 31, 

1921 

Six months ending: 

December 31, 1919 

June 30, 1920 

December 31, 1920..; 

June 30, 1921 

December 31, 1921 

Fiscal year 1920 

Fiscal year 1921 

Calendar year 1920 

Calendar year 1921 



Exports to— 



Germany. 



Bushels. 



45,178 



303 

7,943 

17,584 

19,348 

303 

25,527 

8,246 

36,932 



Per 

cent. 



7.9 



0.6 

4.6 

14.3 

1Z3 

0.2 

8.7 

3.6 

13.2 



France. 



Bushels. 



55,816 

20,383 

6,735 

19,710 

4,684 

4,304 

27,118 

24.394 

26,445 

8,988 



Per 
cent. 



9.8 

27.5 
14.0 
11.6 

3.8 

2.8 
22.2 

8.3 
12.1 

3.2 



Italy. 



Bushels. 



113,043 

20,091 
7,145 
24,965 
32,158 
28,684 
27,236 
57,123 
32,110 
60,842 



Per 
cent. 



19.7 

27.1 
14.8 
14.7 
26.1 
18.3 
22.2 
19.5 
14.7 
21.7 



Other countries. 



Bushels. 



107,338 

4,061 
10,279 
31,260 
18,512 
43,226 
14,340 
49,772 
41,539 
61,738 



Per 

cent. 



lSw8 

5.4 
21.3 
18.4 
15.0 
27.6 
11.7 
17.0 
19.0 
22.1 
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Tablb 19. — World vUible supply of wheat and floiar, hy monthi, January, 1919, to 

June, 192i, 

[In thousands ot bushels.] 



Item. 


Jan. 1. 


Feb. 1. 


Mar. 1. 


Apr. 1. 


Mayl. 


June 1. 


1919. 
United States: 

Wheat 


160,434 

7,164 


167,542 
7.168 


155,642 
6,948 


120,797 
7,186 


70,891 
11,655 


36,120 


Hour as wheat 


11,254 




Total 


167,508 


174,710 


162, .'190 


127,983 


82,546 


47,374 






Canada: 

Wheat 


63,532 
216 


64,549 
324 


67,395 
333 


64,068 
360 


43,339 
328 


28,169 


Flour as wheat 


301 




Total 


63,748 


64,873 


67,728 


64,428 


43,667 


28,470 




Total North America 


231,346 


230,583 


230,318 


192,411 


126.213 


75,844 






United Kingdom: 

Wheat 


1" 


17,600 
10,400 
1,080 
2,580 
13,960 
12,610 


13,500 
•8,500 
1,840 
8,000 
15,860 
16,460 


8,000 

•8,700 

2,000 

3,330 

16,540 

24,070 


8,600 

•8,000 

2,560 

7,380 

19,380 

33,380 


8,400 


Flour as wheat 


•8,000 


Afffentina ^.^ 


3,680 


Afloat for United Kingdom. . . . 1 . i [^ ! ^ . ! . 


8,660 


Afloat for Continent 


24,810 


Afloat for orders 


36,800 






Total European, Argentina, and 


(1) 


68,230 


63,160 


62,640 


79,1?X) 


90,350 




Grand total 


•232,818 


297,813 


293,478 


255,051 


205,303 


166,194 






1920. 
United States: 

Wheat T 


120,475 
9,711 


• 

101,395 
10,890 


88,167 
10,683 


83,627 
11,246 


78,035 
11,133 


70,126 
9,756 


Flcur as wheat 






Total 


130,186 


112,285 


98,850 


94,872 


80,168 


79,882 






Canada: 

Wheat 


38,964 
391 


30,766 
333 


30,652 
378 


27,775 
468 


21,014 
440 


16,521 
828 


Flour as wheat 






Total 


39,355 


31,088 


31,030 


28,243 


21,454 


17,349 






Total North America 


169,541 


143,373 


129,880 


123,115 


110,622 


97,231 




United Kingdom: 

Wheat.! 


4,970 

4,400 

4,040 

12.120 

29,450 

22,640 


1 

7,220 

3,520 

6,080 

14,290 

34,980 

15,440 


6,560 

3,600 

6,160- 

18, 140 

30,860 

15,580 


6,980 

3,860 

6,640 

16.140 

31,860 

11,710 


6,450 

3,260 

8,000 

13,020 

37,470 

12,080 


5,240 


Flour as wheat 


3,890 


Argentina 


7,360 


Afloat for United Kingdom ^ 

Afloat for Continent 


19.370 
43,230 
13,050 


Afloat for orders 






Total European, Argentina, and 


77,520 


81,530 


79,900 


77,190 


80,280 


92,140 






Grand total 


247,061 


224,903 


209,730 


200,305 


190,902 


189,371 






mi. 

United States: 

Wheat 


77,430 
9,765 


67,446 
9,418 


68,370 
9,567 


42,840 
8,874 


33,891 
8,383 


28 048 


Flour as wheat 


7,320 




Total 


87,196 


76,863 


67,937 


51,714 


42,274 


35,368 






Canada: 

Wheat 


60,600 
694 


42,921 
630 


47,493 
643 


40,000 
668 


28,696 
. «1 


15,500 
460 


Flour as wheat 






Total 


61,194 


43,661 


48,136 


40,668 


29,367 


15.960 






Total North America 


148,389 


120,414 


116,073 


92,272 


71,631 


51.328 







1 Figures not available. 

• North America and Argentina only. 

•Does not include certain quantities in interior waiehousei» 
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Table 19. — World vidble supply of wheat and flour j by months j January y 1919 ^ to 

JunSy 19 tt — Continued. 



Item, 



United Kingdom: 

Wheat .* 

Flour as wheat 

Arsentina. ..................••••••••••••• 

Aftoat for United Kingdom 

Afloat for Continent 

Afloat lor orders 

Total European, Argentina, and 
afloat 

Giand total 

19g9. 
United States: 

Wheat 

Flour as wheat 

Total 

Canada: 

Wheat 

Flour as wheat 

Total 

Total North America 

United Kingdom: 

Wheat 

Flour as wheat 

Argentina. 

Afloat for United Kingdom 

AfUmt tot Continent 

Afloat for orders 

Total European, Argentina, and 
afloat 

Grand total 



Jan. 1. 



27,860 

4,730 

560 

5.350 

27,020 
3,140 



68,660 



217,049 



02,452 
9,100 



101,552 



82,210 
430 



82,640 



184,192 



6,560 
2,280 
1,840 
7,540 
21,210 
4,770 



44,200 



228,392 



Feb. 1. 



4 22,640 
3,040 
2,000 
9,080 
27,140 
4,320 



08,220 



188,634 



79,152 
9,364 



88,516 



71,866 
460 



72,326 



160.842 



4,800 
1,840 
5,880 
9,730 
19,650 
9,410 



51,310 



212,150 



Mar. 1. 



19,000 


2,400 


2,400 


16,100 


27,850 


11,010 



78,760 



194,833 



Apr. 1. 



16,940 
1,460 
3,680 
14,860 
32,900 
10,370 



80,300 



172,572 



74,760 
8,400 



83,160 



62,750 
6,678 



69,428 



62,580 
490 



63,070 



62,030 
1,206 



63,236 



146,230 132,664 



2,800 
1,280 

rooo 

13,650 
20,110 
21,900 



66,740 



4,800 

1,680 

4,800 

19,080 

22,430 

24,430 



77,220 



212,970 209,884 



May 1. 



11,120 
1,440 
5,520 
18,460 
35,910 
13,180 



85,630 



157,261 



51,934 
8,023 



59,957 



54,000 
1,152 



55,152 



116,109 



7,360 

2,400 

8,480 

12,710 

20,390 

23,420 



74,760 



189,869 



June 1. 



9,680 
1,680 

8,480 
25,360 
40,960 
14,370 



100,530 



151,858 



44,193 
8,351 



52,544 



39,565 
234 



39,799 



92,343 



6,600 

2,480 

5,520 

13,800 

21,570 

18,790 



68,760 



161,103 



Item. 



United States: 

Wheat 

Flour as wheat. 



19J9. 



Total. 



Canada: 

Wheat 

Floor as wheat. 



Total 

Total North America. 

United Kingdom: 

Wheat 

Flour as wheat 

Argentina 

Amiat for United Kingdom. 

Afloat for Continent 

Afloat for orders 



Total European, Argentina, and 
afloat 



Grand total. 



Julyl. 



16,024 
7,408 



23,427 



14,263 
306 



14,509 



37,996 



9,000 
> 10,640 

5,520 
12,190 
28,950 
40,100 



106,400 



144,396 



Aug. 1. 



39,619 
7,951 



47,570 



7,805 
230 



8,035 



55,605 



7,200 
MO, 800 

4,400 
14,510 
20,360 
33,680 



90,050 



146,555 



Sept. 1. 



90,067 
7,344 



97,411 



6,553 

292 



6,845 



104,256 



6,040 
•11,760 

2,560 
15,870 
28,510 
30,320 



94,060 



198,316 



Oct. 1. 



139,540 
8,622 



148, 162 



20,139 
324 



20,463 



168,625 



4,400 
1 8, 400 

2,966 
15, SIO 
33,000 
20,140 



84,710 



253,335 



Nov. 1. 



154,042 
9,067 



163,109 



39,736 
297 



40,033 



203,142 



6,840 
>6,240 

2,560 
11,580 
26,960 
16,290 



69,470 



272,612 



• Does not include certain quantities in interior warehouses. 

• Qoamtttj shown by the returns, actual stook believed to be much larger. 



Dec. 1. 



141,979 
10,867 



152,846 



41,412 
333 



41,745 



194,591 



5,360 
•5,440 

3,320 
11.220 
34)870 
21,130 



81,340 



275,931 
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Table 19. — World viiible $upply of wheat and fiouTy hy morUh$, January, 1919, to 

June, 19tt — Continued. 



Item. 



idto. 

United States: 

Wheat 

Flour as wheat 

Total 

Canada: 

Wheat 

Flour as wheat 

Total 

Total North America 

United Kingdom: 

Wheat 

Flour as wheat 

Argentina 

AmMtt for United Kingdom 

Afloat for Continent 

Afloat for orders 

Total European, Argentina, and 
afloat 

Grand total 

t9ti. 
United States: 

Wheat 

Flour as wheat 

Total 

Canada: 

Wheat 

Flour as wheat 

Total 

Total North America 

United Kingdom: 

Wheat 

Flour as wheat 

Argentina 

Afloat for United Kingdom 

Afloat for Continent 

Afloat for orders : 

Total European, Argentina, and 
afloat 

Grand total 



Julyl. 



42,900 
10,270 



53,170 



13,810 
800 



14,610 



67,780 



6,340 

4,370 

8,400 

21,580 

35,780 

13,960 



90,430 



158,210 



22,360 
6,651 



29,011 



13,000 
370 



13,370 



42,381 



10,160 
1,870 
6,640 
16,350 
35,730 
13,280 



84,030 



126,411 



Aug. 1. 



84,024 
8,671 



42,695 



7,682 
639 



8,221 



50,916 



no, 000 

2,800 

3,680 

24,890 

39,900 

11,440 



92,710 



143,626 



48,520 
7,690 



56,210 



8,700 
240 



8,940 



65,150 



6,400 

1,200 

3,700 

18,500 

28,800 

10,600 



69,200 



134,350 



Sept. 1. 



39,013 
7,640 



46,653 



Oct. 1. 



61,948 
9,688 



71,636 



8,682 

558 



9,240 



55,883 



20,104 
. 702 



20,806 



92,442 



« 15, 690 

2,860 

920 

21,460 

25,890 

6,260 



73,080 



128,973 



71,810 
8,963 



80,773 



6,000 
190 



6,190 



86,963 



1,040 

1,840 

16,090 

32,480 

9,180 



69,510 



156,473 



4 20,680 

4,560 

560 

18,740 

21,360 

4,860 



70,760 



163,202 



97,500 
9,950 



107,450 



29,470 
220 



29,690 



137,140 



8,010 
1,860 
2,200 
14,810 
27,590 
8,100 



62,570 



Nov. 1. 



74,953 
11,025 



85,978 



39,780 
666 



40,446 



126,424 



« 26, 290 

2,990 

160 

10,990 

24,420 

5,250 



70,100 



196,524 



102,000 
U,810 



113,810 



58,000 
310 



58,310 



172,120 



9,810 

2,640 

2,200 

11,950 

21,590 

11,580 



199,710 



50,770 

r  — 



231,890 



Dec. 1. 



81,796 
10,395 



92,190 



61,226 
661 



51,887 



144,077 



28,160 

3,440 

160 

6,750 

27,280 
2,570 



68,360 



212,437 



96,158 
11,718 



107,876 



76,341 
273 



76,614 



184,490 



8,090 

2,960 

3,120 

10,260. 

20,640 

11,530 



56,600 



241,090 



* Quantity shown by the returns, actual stock believed to be much larger. 
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Table 20.— Monthly and annual average prices^ per bushel, of wheat on farms, and con- 
tract or export grade at Chicago, with index numbers, 1910, to June, 19tt, • 











fAverage for 1013- 


100.] 














1010 


1011 


1912 


Month. 


Prices. 


Index. 


Prices. 


Index. 


Prices. 


Index. 




Fann 


Ex- 

. port 
grade. 


Farm 


Ex- 
port 
g^e. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
grade. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
g^e. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
grade. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
grade. 


Jannary 

February 

March 

April 


11.04 

1.05 

1.05 

1.03 

.99 

.97 

.97 

.98 

.95 

.93 

.89 

.89 


$1.14 

1.15 

1.16 

1.13 

1.12 

1.01 

1.07 

1.02 

.98 

.96 

.92 

.93 


132 
133 
133 
130 
125 
123 
123 
124 
120 
118 
113 
113 


126 
126 
127 
124 
123 
111 
118 
112 
108 
105 
101 
102 


$0.00 
.88 
.85 
.84 
.85 
.85 
.84 
.84 
.87 
.90 
.90 
.88 


$0.07 
.01 
.80 
.80 
,06 
.00 
.87 
.90 
.93 
.98 
.95 
.96 


114 

111 
108 
106 
108 
108 
106 
106 
110 
114 
114 
111 


• 107 

100 

98 

98 

105 

99 

96 

99 

102 

108 

104 

104 


$0.89 
.91 
.92 
.97 
1.02 
LOl 
.95 
.88 
.85 
.84 
.80 
.76 


$0.07 

1.00 

1.02 

1.09 

1.16 

1.10 

1.03 

1.02 

.93 

.93 

.88 

.88 


113 
115 
116 
123 
120 
128 
120 
111 
108 
106 
101 
06 


107 
110 
112 
120 
127 
121 
113 
112 
102 
102 
97 
07 


May 


June... 


July 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December ,. 


Year 


.98 


1.05 


124 


115 


.87 


.03 


110 


102 


.90 


1.00 


114 


110 




1013 


1914 


1015 


Month. 


Prices. 


Index. 


Prices. 


Index. 


Prices. 


Index. 




Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
S^ade. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
grade. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
grade. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
grade. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
grade. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
grade. 


January 

February 

March 

April 


$0.78 
.81 
.80 
.80 
.82 
.82 
.79 
.77 
.78 
.77 
.79 
.81 


$0.91 
.92 
.90 
.03 
.03 
.04 
.88 
.87 
.02 
.88 
.00 
.01 


90 

103 

101 

101 

104 

104 

100 

07 

00 

07 

100 

103 


100 

101 

00 

102 

102 

108 

07 

06 

101 

07 

00 

100 


$0.82 
.83 
.84 
.84 
.84 
.81 
.77 
.85 
.04 
.06 
.08 

1.04 


$0.00 

.01 

.02 

.91 

.96 

.90 

.83 

.06 

1.11 

LIO 

1.14 

1.20 


104 
105 
106 
106 
106 
103 
07 
108 
110 
122 
124 
132 


99 
100 
101 
100 
106 
90 
91 
106 
122 
121 
125 
132 


$1.10 

1.32 

L33 

1.36 

1.36 

1.18 

1.05 

1.01 

.03 

.02 

.03 

.08 


$1.40 
1.59 
1.52 
1.50 
1.56 
1.20 
1.18 
1.10 
1.07 
1.07 
1.05 
1.18 


151 
167 
168 
172 
172 
140 
133 
128 
118 
116 
118 
124 


154 
176 
167 
175 


MfS^ 


170 


June.'. 


132 


July 


130 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


121 
118 
118 
115 
130 


Year 


.79 


.91 


100 


100 


.88 


.99 


111 


109 


1.13 


1.20 


143 


142 




1916 


1017 


1018 


Month. 


Prices. 


Index. 


Prices. 


Index. 


Prices. 


Index. 




Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
l^e. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
grade. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
grade. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
^ade. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
l^e. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
grade. 


February 

Match 


$1.09 
1.09 
1.01 
1.01 
1.02 
.97 
1.00 
1.19 
1.34 
L47 
1.59 
1.55 


$1.26 
1.25 
1.11 
1.17 
L14 
1.03 
1.16 
1.44 
1.53 
1.67 
1.82 
1.76 


138 
138 
128 
128 
120 
123 
127 
151 
170 
186 
201 
106 


138 
137 
122 
120 
125 
113 
127 
158 
168 
184 
200 
108 


$1.58 
1.65 
L72 
2.13 
2.48 
2.35 
2.25 
2.20 
2.06 
2.01 
ZOO 
ZOl 


$L86 
L78 
L92 
2.41 
2.91 
2.63 
2.34 
2.30 
2.17 
2.17 
2.17 
2.17 


200 
209 
218 
270 
314 
207 
286 
278 
261 
254 
253 
254 


204 
193 
211 
266 
320 
289 
257 
253 
238 
238 
238 
238 


$2.02 
2.02 
2.03 
2.03 
2.04 
2.03 
2.04 
2.05 
2.06 
2.06 
2.05 
2.04 


$2.17 
2.17 
2.17 
2.17 
2.17 
2.17 
2.25 
2.23 
2.24 
2.24 
2.24 
2.26 


256 
256 
257 
257 
258 
257 
258 
259 
261 
261 
259 
258 


288 

238 
238 


April 


238 


liOfcy 


238 


June 


238 


July 


247 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


245 
240 
246 
246 
248 


Tear 


1.19 


L36 


151 


140 


2.04 


2.23 


258 


245 


2.04 


2.21 


258 


243 



56724**— 23 19 
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Table 20. — Monthiy and average annual priceSf per bttshel, of wheat onfamu, and con' 
tract or export grade at Chicage, with index number , 1910, to June, i9j?;?--Oontinued 





1919 


1920 


1921 


Month'. 


Prices. 


Index. 


Prices. 


Index. 


Prices. 


Index. 




Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
g^ade. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
gHde. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
p«de. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
l^e. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
grade. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
g^ade. 


January 

February 

March 

April 


12.07 
2.08 
2.11 
2.23 
2.30 
2.25 
2.20 
2.12 
2.08 
2.12 
2.14 
2.24 


12.26 
2.26 
2.39 
2.65 
2.58 
2.41 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.30 
2.55 


262 
268 

26.7 
282 
291 
285 
278 
268 
263 
268 
271 
284 


248 
248 

263 
280 
284 
265 
247 
247 
247 
247 
253 
280 


$2.34 
2.32 
2.31 
2.43 
2.55 
2.56 
2.43 
2.26 
2.17 
2.01 
L66 
L47 


12.65 
2.88 
2.49 
2.79 
2.97 
2.85 
2.75 
2.51 
2.50 
2.13 
L85 
L75 


296 
294 
292 
308 
323 
324 
308 
286 
275 
254 
210 
186 


291 
262 
274 
307 
326 
313 
302 
276 
275 
234 
203 
192 


IL40 
L48 
L41 
L23 
L19 
L20 
LOO 
LOS 
L04 
LOO 
.94 
.93 


IL82 
L72 
L64 
L39 
L56 
L47 
L24 
L22 
L27 
LU 
LOO 
L13 


189 
187 
178 
156 
151 
152 
138 
130 
132 
127 
119 
118 


200 
189 
180 
158 


May 


171 


w mm J . . ......... 

June.. 


163 


July 


136 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


134 

140 
123 
120 
124 


Year 


2.16 


2.36 


2.73 


259 


2.21 


2.47 


280 


271 


L17 


L39 


149 


158 






1922 


Month. 




1922 




Month. 


Pri 


». 


In4( 


sx. 


Price. 


Index. 




Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
grade. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
grade. 


Farm. 


Ex- 
port 
GJade. 


Fam. 


Ex- 
port 
c^e. 


January 


10.95 
L07 
L17 


ILU 
L31 
L35 


120 
135 
148 


122 
144 
148 


April. 
MAy.. 






$L19 
L19 
LIO 


IL39 
L36 
L16 


151 
151 
139 


153 


Febniary 






149 


U^mh...... , . 


June 


127 









Table 21. — Monthly and annual average prices of rye per bushel on farms, with inda 

numbers, 1910-19tl, 

[Average for 1913=100.i] 





1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


Month. 


Farm 
price. 


Index. 


Farm 
price. 


Index. 


Farm 
price. 


Index. 


Farm 
price. 


Index. 


Farm 
price. 


Tn^f^x, 


Farm 
price. 


Indei- 








January 

February 

March 


10.74 
.76 
.77 
.76 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.74 
.73 
.72 
.72 
.73 


116 
119 
120 
119 
117 
117 
117 
116 
114 
113 
113 
114 


10.73 
.73 
.74 
.76 

.77 
.77 
.76 
.76 
.78 
.81 
.83 
.83 


114 

114 
116 
119 
120 
120 
119 
119 
122 
127 
130 
130 


ia84 
.84 
.85 
.85 
.85 
.85 
.81 
.74 
.70 
.69 
.68 
.65 


131 
131 
133 
133 
133 
133 
127 
116 
109 
108 
106 
102 


80.66 
.66 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.64 
.62 
.62 
.64 
.64 
.63 
.63 


103 

103 

98 

98 

98 

100 

07 

97 

100 

100 

98 

98 


ia62 
.62 
.62 
.63 
.64 
.64 
.62 
.68 
.77 
.80 
.83 
.88 


07 

07 

97 

98 

100 

100 

07 

106 

120 

125 

130 

138 


10.95 

LOS 

LOS 

LOl 

LOO 

.96 

.91 

.^ 

.84 

.84 

.85 

.84 


148 
161 
161 


April 


158 


May 


156 


June ........... 


150 


July 


142 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


136 
VM 
131 
133 
131 


Year 


.74 


116 


.77 


120 


.78 


122 


.64 


100 


.70 


100 


.03 


145 
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Tabls 21. — MovUMiy and annual average prices of rye per bv^l on famuy with index 

naanbert, 19 10-19$ 1 — Continued. 





IfIB 


ltl7 


1018 


1919 


1920 


1921 


Month. 


Farm 
price. 


Index. 


Fann 
price. 


Index. 


Farm 
price. 


Index. 


Farm 
price. 


Index. 


Farm 
price. 


Index. 


Farm 
price. 


Index. 


January 

February 

March 


$0.87 

.87 

.85 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.83 

.92 

1.02 

1.10 

1.19 

L20 


136 

ia6 

133 
131 
131 
131 
130 
144 
159 
172 
186 
188 


$1.21 
L26 
1.31 
1.50 
1.74 
1.80 
1.78 
1.70 
1.66 
1.69 
1.67 
1.68 


189 
196 
205 
234 
272 
281 
278 
266 
250 
264 
261 
263 


$1.73 
1.88 
2.18 
2.28 
2.04 
1.79 
1.67 
1.62 
1.67 
1.53 
1.52 
1.51 


270 
294 
341 
856 
319 
280 
261 
253 
245 
239 
238 
236 


$1.46 
1.36 
1.39 
1.51 
1.50 
1.41 
1.44 
1.44 
1.37 
1.33 
1.32 
1.43 


228 
213 
217 
236 
234 
220 
225 
225 
214 
208 
206 
223 


$1.53 
1.50 
1.51 
1.70 
1.84 
1.86 
1.79 
1.60 
1.66 
1.52 
1.35 
1.26 


239 
284 
236 
266 
288 
291 
280 
264 
250 
238 
211 
197 


$1.28 

1.29 

1.22 

1.12 

1.09 

1.06 

1.01 

.94 

.89 

.82 

.72 

.70 


200 
2f)0 
191 


April 


175 


iSy.:::;;::::.: 


170 


June 


160 


July 


158 


Augu!^ 


147 


September 

October 

November 

I>ecember 


130 
128 
113 
100 


Year 


.96 


148 


1.6S 


247 


1.78 


278 


L41 


220 


1.60 


260 


1.01 


158 





1922 


• 


1922 


Month. 


1922 


Month. 


Fann 

price. 


Index. 


Farm 
price. 


Index. 


Farm 
price. 


Index. 


January 


$0.70 
.77 


109 
120 


March 


$0.84 
.86 


131 
134 


May 


$0.88 
.83 


138 


Febniary- ,.....- 


April 


™"j .--.-. 

June 


130 











Tablb 22. — Monthly and annual average prices of contract or export grade of rye per 

bushel at Chicago y with index numbers^ 1910-1921. 

[Average for year 1913s=100.] 





1910 


1911 


1012 


1013 


1914 


1916 


Month. 


Ex- 
port 
price. 


Index. 


Ex- 
port 
price. 


Index. 


Ex- 
port 
price. 


Index. 


Ex- 
port 
price. 


Index. 


Ex- 
port 
price. 


Index. 


Ex- 
port 
price. 


Index. 


January 

February 

March-... 


$0.80 
.^\ 
.79 
.79 
.7» 
.76 
.77 
.76 
.74 
.76 
.78 
.81 


125 
127 
123 

123 
122 
119 
120 
119 
116 
119 
122 
127 


$0.84 
.82 
.89 
.93 
1.04 
.91 
.82 
.86 
.90 
.97 
.93 
.92 


131 
128 
139 
145 
163 
142 
128 
134 
141 
158 
145 
144 


$0.95 
.93 
.91 
.94 
.93 
.85 
.74 
.71 
.60 
.60 
.63 
.62 


148 
145 
142 
147 
145 
133 
116 
111 
108 
108 
98 
97 


$0.64 
.63 
.61 
.63 
.63 
.61 
.63 
.66 
.68 
.66 
.64 
.64 


100 

98 

95 

96 

98 

95 

98 

103 

106 

103 

100 

100 


$0.61 
.62 
.61 
.62 
.65 
.65 
.62 
.82 
.94 
.92 
1.04 
1.10 


95 

97 

95 

97 

102 

102 

97 

128 

147 

144 

163 

172 


$1.19 

1.26 

1.17 

1.17 

1.18 

1.17 

1.04 

1.08 

.95 

1.01 

. w 

.97 


186 
197 
183 


April ........... 


183 


jfty 


184 


June ........... 


183 


July 


163 


August 


161 


September 

October 

November 

December 


148 
156 
155 
163 


Year 


,78 


122 


.90 


141 


.80 


125 


.64 


100 


.77 


120 


LOO 


170 
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Table 22.— -Monthly and annual average prices of contract or export grade of rye per 
htishel at Chicago, with index nvmhers, 1910-1921 — Continued. 





1916 


1017 


IMS ItIO 


loao 


1921 


Month. 


Ex- 
port 
price. 


Tlfk^^^r, 


Ex- 
port 
price. 


Index. 


Ex- 
port 
price. 


Index. 


Ex- 
port 
price. 


Index. 


Ex- 
port 
price. 


Index. 


Ex- 
port 
price. 


Index. 










January 

February 

March 


$1.01 

.90 

.04 

.06 

.08 

.00 

.97 

1.14 

1.23 

1.30 

L48 

1.40 


158 
155 
147 
150 
153 
156 
152 
178 
192 
208 
231 
219 


$1.46 
1.46 
1.61 
1.90 
2.26 
2.40 
2.23 
L85 
1.87 
1.82 
1.78 
1.82 


227 
228 
252 
297 
353 
375 
348 
289 
292 
284 
278 
284 


$1.03 
2.28 
2.86 
2.64 
2.15 
1.86 
1.72 
1.63 
1.63 
1.62 
1.64 
1.C2 


302 
356 
447 
413 
336 
291 
260 
255 
255 
263 
266 
263 


$1.62 
1.37 
L58 
1.74 
1.66 
1.48 
1.59 
1.64 
1.42 
1.39 
1.40 
1.67 


263 
214 
247 
272 
244 
231 
248 
241 
222 
217 
210 
261 


$1.77 
L56 
1.74 
L99 
2.16 
2.22 
2.19 
1.99 
1.97 
1.70 
1.57 
1.57 


277 
244 
272 
311 
338 
347 
342 
311 
306 
266 
245 
245 


$1.62 

1.48 

1.44 

1.35 

L45 

1.33 

1.26 

L06 

L06 

.86 

.80 

.86 


253 
231 
225 


April 


211 


May 


227 


June 


208 


July.. ..I'. I..!. 


197 


August 


166 


September 

October 

November 

December 


164 
134 
125 
134 


Year 


1.03 


161 


1.87 


292 


1.97 


308 


1.53 


239 


1.87 


292 


1.21 


1S9 




1022 




Mont 


th. 


1922 


Month. 


1022 


Month. 


Farm 

price. 


Ind( 


iX. 


Farm 
price. 


Index. 


Farm 
price. 


Index. 


January 


$a81 
.97 


127 
152 


M 

A] 


EUt:h.... 




. $1.02 
. 1.04 


150 
163 


Ma 

JU£ 


y 




$1.06 
.91 


166 


Februwy 


[>ril.... 




le....... 




142 























Table 23. — Range of transporUition cost to New York Cityt in cents per hushel, via 
all rail and lake and rail, by States, from January 1, 1919, to June 30, 19it. 





Date effective. 


AUrail. 




Ohio. 


IndlaM. 


nilnoia. 


Nebraska. 




Via 

Chicago. 


Via 
St. Louis. 


Jan. 


1,1919» 


CenU. 
12.3-14.4 


CtnU. 
15.3-18.6 


CenU, 
17.4-19.8 


Cents. 
26.1-^.9 


Omfo. 
25.8-33.6 


June 


2,1919 




Dec. 


1,1919 








25.8-35.7 


25.8-^.3 


Dec. 


31,1919 






i7.7-2a4 




Feb. 


28,1920 










Au£. 


26,1920 


17. 1-20. 1 


21.3-26.1 


24.9-28.5 


36w 0-49.5 


36.0^15.9 


Oct. 


10,1920 


86.8-46.2 


Nov. 


10,1920 


18.3-20.4 


2L9-a6.4 


25.2-29.1 






Nov. 


22,1920 


36w3-49.5 
34w 5^7.7 




May 


2,1921 








83.0-43.8 


Say 


7,1921 










May 


12,1921 












May 


15,1921 












Sept. 


8,1921 


14.4-16.5 


17.7-21.0 


18.9-22.8 


8aO-43.2 


20.4-39.3 


Bept 
Oct. 


30,1921 




15,1921 




17.7-2a4 


18.3-21.9 






Dec. 


27,1921 






. 


Jan. 


1,1922 












Jan. 


2,1922 








27.9^39.8 


87.0-36.3 


Jan. 


27,1922 


..•••••••... 








Apr. 


20,1922 



























iln effect. 
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Table 23. — Range of transportation cost to New York City, in cents per bushel, via all 
rail and lahe and rail, by States, from January 1, 1919, to June 50, 19tf — Continued. 





--- > 

Date eflectiT*. 


AUraU. 




Kanaas. 


Oklahoma. 






Via 
Chicago. 


Via 

St. Louis. 


Via 
Chicago. 


Via 

St. Louis. 


Mbmesota. 

• 


Jan 


1,19191 


Cent*. 
24.9-34.2 


Cents, 
22.8-34.2 


CenU, 
30.0^.3 


Cents. 
31.2-39.6 


Cents. 
25.2-30.0 


JtlI16 


2,1919 




Dec. 


1 1919 


25.0-33.9 


22.8-^.9 


3a3-35.4 






Dec. 


31 1919 






Feb. 


28,1920 










216-29.5 


Aug. 


26,1920 


36.0-16.8 


31.8-46.8 
82.1-47.1 


42.(M8.9 


43.2-^.6 
43.5^4.9 


34.5-40.6 


Oct. 


10,1920 




Nov. 


10,1920 








Nov. 


22,1920 


36.0^7.1 
34.5-45.3 


"29.7^*7* 


42.(M9.5 
4a 8-47.7 






May 
May 

May 


2,1921 


41.1-62.5 


32.7-38.7 


7,1921 




12,1921 












16,1921 


33.9-45.3 
29.4-10.8 


*"25.'2^."2* 


4a 2-17.1 
35.7-42.6 






Sept. 
Sept. 


3,1921 


36.6-48.0 


28.2-34.2 


30,1921 




16,1921 












Dec. 


27,1921 


27.9-36.3 




33.3-39.3 






Jan. 


1,1922 




36.4r46.8 


26.1-31.5 


Jan. 


2,1922 




24. 0-37. 2 






Jan. 


27,1922 


27.9-37.5 








Apr. 


20,1922 




• 



















Date effective. 



Jan. 1, 

June 2, 

Dee. 1, 

Dec. 31, 

Feb. 28, 

Aug. 26, 

Oct. 10, 

Nov. 10, 

Nov. 22, 

May 2, 

May 7, 

May 12, 

May 15, 

Sept. 3, 

Sept. 30, 

Oct. 16, 

Dec. 27, 

Jan. 1, 

Jan. 2, 

Jan. 27, 

Apr. 20, 



1919. 

1919. 
1919. 
1919. 
1920. 
1920. 
1920. 
1920. 
1920. 
1921. 
1921. 
1921. 
1921. 
1921. 
1921. 
1921. 
1921. 
1922. 
1922. 
1922. 
1922. 



AUrall. 



North 
Dakota. 



(knts. 
27.^-37.2 



28.^^.3 
39.3-5a4 



.37.6-48.6 



33.0-44.1 



3a 3-39.9 



Sonth 
Dakota. 



Cents, 
27.6-34.2 



27.3-34.2 
40.8-47.4 



39.3-46.6 



34.8-41.1 



32.1-37.6 



Lake and rail. 



Minnesota. 



Cents, 

124.6-28.8 

23.4-27.6 



31. »^. 2 



32.4-37.8 
3a 6^36.0 



26.1-31.6 



« 24, 9-29. 4 



24.3-28.8 



North 
Dakota. 



Cents. 

126.1-^.6 

24.9-^.4 



33.9-44.1 



34.^-44.7 
32.7-42.9 



28.2-38.4 



» 26. 7-35. 4 



26.1-34.8 



South 
Dakota. 



Cents, 
* 29.1-38.1 
27.»-36.9 



37.«-5ai 



88.4^a7 
36.6-48.9 



32.1-44.4 



>3a 8-40.8 



29.7-4a2 



1 In effect. 

* Through lake-and-rail rates were suspended from Jan. 1, 1919, to April 30, 1919, inclusive; from Dec. 8, 
1919. to Mar. 31, 1920, inclusive; from Dec. 12, 1920, to Mar. 20, 1921, inclusive; and from Dec. 6, 1921, to Mar. 
21, 1922, inclusive. 
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Table 24. — Range of transporUUion costs on wheat for expwt to the Oulf, in cents per 

bushd, by StateStfrom January i, 1919, to June SO, 19tt. 



Dftte effective. 


To QalvestOQ from— 


Texas. 


Oklahoma. 


Hiaeouri. 


Kanaai. 


Nebraska. 


Jan. 1, 19191 


OenU, 
14.4-14.4 


Ottlt. 
18.6-24.0 
19.8-24.6 
26.7-^.3 
23.7-31.6 


Oentt, 
18.0-18.9 
19.8-19.8 
26.7-26.7 
23.7-27.0 


Oentt. 
1&0-24.3 
19.8-27.9 
26.7-37.8 
23.7^7.8 


Genu. 
18.8-29.4 


Dec. 30, 1919 


20.4-32.1 


Aug. 26, 1920 


19.5-19.5 


27.6-43.2 


Sept. 12, 1921 




Oct. 16, 1921 


* • • • • • • 


24.3-35.9 


Dec. 27, 1921 








23.7-34.5 
21.»^4.5 




Jan. 1,1922 




21.9-29.4 


21.9-23.7 




Jan. 3. 1922 


16.8-16.8 




Mar. 51,1922 








22.5-87.5 















Jan. 1,19191. 
Dec. 30, 1919. 
Ang. 26, 1920. 
S^t. 12, 1921. 
Oct. 16, 1921.. 
Deo. 27, 1921. 
Jan. 1,1922... 
Jan. 3. 1922... 
Mar. 31, 1922., 



Date effectlye. 



To New Orleans from— 



Oklahoma. 



Oentt, 
17.4-27.3 
19.8-28.5 
26.7-38.4 



21.9-28.8 



Missouri. 



Ctntt, 
13.5-16.9 
13.5-19.8 
18.3-26.7 



15.9-21.9 



Kansas. 



Oentt, 
18.»-24.9 
19.8<27.9 
96.7^37.6 



21.9-34.5 



Nebraska. 



Oentt. 
ia9-29.7 
20.4-32.1 
27.6H3.2 



24.3-41.7 



22.5-37.5 



1 In effect. 



Table 26. — Range of transportation costs on wheat to Portland and Seattle, in cents per 

bushel, ly States, from January 1, 1919, to June SO, 1922. 



Date effective. 



Jan. 1,19191.. 
July 11, 1919. 
Aug. 26, 1920. 
Jan. 4, 1922.. 
Jan. 7, 1922.. 



To Portland from— 



Oregon. 



Cents. 
4.5-16.8 



6.7-21.0 
"5."i-i8."9 



Washing- 
ton. 



Cents. 
9.i^l7.7 



12.^22.2 

'iaw7.*i' 



Idaho. 



Centt. 
12.9^3.9 
12.9-30.6 
16.2-38.4 
16.2-34.5 
14.4-84.5 



To Seattle from— 



Washing- 
ton. 



Centt. 
9.9-13.5 



12.3-16.8 



Idaho. 



Cents. 

12.9-37.5 

12.9-33.6 

16.2-12.0 

16. 2-37. 8 

14.4-37.8 



1 In effect. 
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Table 26. — Kanaas farm prices and transportation cost of wheat to New Orleans, by 
sections, grouped according to differences oft.9 cents or less per bushel in current freight 
rales, Juiy, 19t0 to December, 1921. 



Date. 


OronpO, 
per bushel. 


ChroupH. 
per bushel. 


Group I, 
per bushel. 


Group J, 
per bushel. 


Fann 
price. 


Freight. 


Farm 
price. 


Freight. 


Farm 
price. 


Freight. 


Farm 
price. 


Freight. 


1920. 
July 


S2.40 

2.13 
Z13 
L05 
1.54 
1.38 

L47 

L51 

L40 

L18 

L19 

L18 

L04 

LOO 

LOO 

.97 

.92 

.91 


10.199 
.199 
.270 
.277 
.272 
.274 

.278 
.272 
.278 
.274 
.276 
.276 
.275 
.275 
.273 
.244 
.249 
.248 


I2L35 
2L19 
2.11 
L94 
L66 
L40 

L46 

L47 

L38 

LIS 

L21 

L17 

LOO 

.99 

L04 

L02 

.96 

.94 


10.225 
.226 
.305 
.308 
.306 
.303 

.308 
.365 
.306 
.366 
.308 
.304 
.306 
.306 
.311 
.296 
.285 
.287 


12.30 
2.13 
Z06 
L87 
L40 
L32 

L40 

L40 

L33 

L16 

L17 

L14 

.09 

.98 

LQ2 

LOO 

.94 

.96 


10.246 
.244 
.337 
.334 
.332 
.333 

.332 
.837 
.,335 
.336 
.336 
.333 
.336 
.329 
.332 
.316 
,317 
.318 


S2.88 
2.16 
L95 
L79 
L45 
L27 

L85 

L87 

LdO 

LU 

LOS 

1.08 

.90 

.99 

.99 

.94 

.89 

.91 


10.276 


Atuni!!ft 


.274 


September 


.374 


October 


.373 


November 


.370 


Pecember. .. ^ ....... . 


.361^ 

.372 
.369 


1921. 
Jannarf 


FebnuuT 


March..:. 


.371 


AprlL 


.358 


lifty 


.372 


June 


.359 


:i\iLy,..V...... ....... 


.357 


Aiumst. 


.355 


September 


.372 


October 


.359 


November 


.339 


December 


.339 







Table 27. — Qvantity of wheat and com exported from tO important terminal grain 

markets, 1920 and 19tl.^ 



Fort. 



I 



Wheat. 



Total exports, United States. 

Atlantic coast: 

Portland, lie 

Boston, Mass 

New York, N.Y 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Baltimore. Md 

Newport News, Va 

Norfolk, Va 

Gulf coast: 

New Orleans, La 

Galveston, Tex 

Port Arthur, Tex 

Texas City, Tex 

Great Lakes: 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Chicago, 111 

Milwaukee. Wis 

Duluth, Minn.> 

Pacific coast:. 

Seattle, Wash 

Tacoma, Wash 

Portland Oreg 

Astoria, Oreg 

San Francisco, Calif .« 

Total, 20 ports 

Per cent of united States total 



1920 



Buthdt, 
218,287,334 



36; 
1, 



48, 

1: 



7, 

}*3, 

«11 
1, 



731,609 
174,554 
148,606 
684,343 
798,338 
786,572 
71 

695,864 
726,480 
772,010 
834,026 

488,058 
278,767 
271,014 
405,888 

510,766 

,251,585 

038, 115 

5,715 



217,612,281 
09.7 



1021 



BuOieU. 
280,057,601 



* 206, 067 

183,160 

22,476,576 

15,443,026 

15,602,542 

38,085 



57,031,700 

76,373,810 

3,839,677 

15,748,256 

3,552,114 

12,677,072 

4,085,286 

^168,200 

5,062,273 

36,523,211 

156,048 

38,407 



277,107,328 
00.0 



Com. 



1020 



Buthdt. 
17,761,420 



805,142 

58,688 

1,653,372 

700,665 

1,623,402 

42,000 

66,566 

1,142,008 
37,668 



44,561 

62,817 
648,740 
301,770 
357,128 

223,327 



2,106 



7,861,850 
44.3 



1021 



BiUheU. 
128,974^505 



170,216 

1,391,342 

12,420,805 

0,706,883 

19,989,022 

257,563 



13,883,026 
91,173 



814,448 

3,965,644 
35,056,341 
11,000,227 

1,318,747 

336,290 



48,831 



111,450,466 
1.4 



1 Compiled flrom data (calendar years) furnished by the United States Treasury Department. 
> Not including Canadiui wheat. 

• Includes Superior, Wis. 

« Figures are for the district in which cities are located, but practically all the exports are from the dtiM 
named. 

* Separate figures for Seattle.and Tacoma are not available. 

« The grain exports of San Francisco are chiefly barley, amounting to 4,611,063 bushels in 1930. 
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MEtHOM Ai^t) OPElUTlOKS OF GRAIN EXPORTEBS. 



Table 28. — Elevator and other storage facilitiee for grain at tS important terminal 
marhetSt grouped aeoording to geographical divisums, showing capaeUg, operators, and 
owners. 



City and name of elevator. 



Onnd total, 28 cities 

Controned by lane exporters or fobbers. . 
Not contrdned by large exporters or fobbers 

Atlantic ports 

Portland, Me 

Not controlled by large exporters 
or fobbers 

Grand Trunk No. 1 

Grand Trunk No. 2 

Boston ' 

Not eontrollM by large exporters 
orf(4>bers. 

Hoosic 

Mystic 

Grand Junction 

New York 

Not controlled by large exporters 
or fobbers. 
N. X. C. oc H. rC. R«.«. ••«••• 

West Shore R.R 

Do 

Lehigh Valley R. R 

Erie 

Philadelphia 

Not controlled by large exporters 
or fobbers. 

Girard Point 

Port Richmond 

Baltimore* 

Not controlled by large exporters 
or fobbers. 

Port Covington 

Canton, No. 3 

Canton, No. 2 

B 

C 

E 

Newport News 

Not controlled by large exporters 
or fobbers. 

C.&O 

Norfolk, Va 

Controlled by large exporters or 
fobbers. 
Municipal < 

Gulf ports 

New Orleans 

Not controlled by large exporters 
or fobbers. 
PubUc 

D 

E 



Capacity.! 



193,822,020 



83,135,000 
110,887,020 



25,250,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 

1,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 

1,000,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
0,200,000 
6,200,000 

1,500,000 

1,260,000 

2,000,000 

450,000 

1,000,000 
8,250,000 
3,250,000 

2,000.000 
1,250,000 

0,050,000 
9,050,000 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

300,000 
1,200,000 
1,300,000 

250,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

1,000,000 
750,000 
750,000 

750,000 

11,272,000 
6,472,000 
6,472,000 

2,622,000 

1,000,000 



Operated and owned by- 



Grand Trunk By. system. 
Do. 



Boston & Maine R. B. 

Do. 
Boston & Albany R B. 



New York Central R. R. Co. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lehii^ Valley B. R. Co. (operator); Nattansl 

Storage Co., (owner). New York. 
Long Dock Co., New York. 



Pennsvlvania B. R. Co. 
Philadi^hia Grain Elevator Co.^ Philadel- 
phia. 



Western Maryland R. R. Co. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 

Da 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 

Do. 

Da 



cmesapeaka & Ohio Ry, Oq. 



J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. (operator), GUcigo; 
aty of Norfolk (owner). 



Board of Commissioners of port (operator). New 
Orleans; State of Louislaoa (owner). 

CJentral Elevator Warehouse Co.» (operator), 
Chicago, HI.; Illinois (Central R. B. Ca 

(owner)* 
1,500,000 Central Elevator Warehouse Co.» (operator), 
Chicago, BL; Illinois Central R. E. Co. 
(owner). 

1 In Volume III of the Report of the Federal Trade O>mmlsslon on the Grain Trade, Table 11, which is 
a description of elevator faeiUties at 52 points in the United States, gives capacities in certain oases which 
differ from those of the present table. These difTerenoes are due m part to the fact that the table in the 
former report includes, and the present one excludes, capacities used In manufacturing, those for local 
use only, and those which are idle: and in part to the fact that the present table includes, and the formv 
excludes, capacities of certain warehouses where sacked grain is stored for exi>ort, capadties in such cities 
as Norfoilk, Texas City, and San Francisco, and capacities which have changed or come into existence since 
the former table was compiled. 

* Owned Jointly by the Philadel]^a & Reading Ry. Co. and the Lehigh Valloy R. R. Co. 

* Elevator Canton No. 1, of 500,000 bushels capadfy and owned by the Pennsylvania R. R. Co., was 
being razed previous to July I, 1922. Canton No. 3 was in process of enlargement to 4,300,000 bushds. 
Elevators B and C were destroyed by fire July 2, 1922. It is reported that the Baltimore & Ohio R . R. Co. 
will rebuild with a capacity of not less than 3,O0OJ)0O bushels. 

4 This elevator was in process of construction m 1922 by the city of Norfolk and had been leased to J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chicago. 

* Stock practically aU owned by niinois Central R. R. Co, 
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Table 2S.-^Ekv(Uor and other storage J^aciUties for grain at tS important terminal 
marheta, growped according to geographical divinons, showing capacity , operators^ and 
oit;n€r«--Contmued. 



City and nsme of elevrntor. 



Oulf ports— Continued. 

New Orleans^ Continued. 
WestwegoA 



WestwegoB< 



Galveston 

Controlled by large erporters or 
fobbers. 



Sunset. 



Kot controlled by large exporters 
or fobbers. 

A 

B..... 

Star 

Port Arthur 

Controlled by large exporters or 
fobbers. 
Canal & Dock Co 



City 

Controlled by large exporters or 
fobbers. 
Export 



Great Lakes ports 

Buffalo 

Controlled by large exporters or 
fobbers. 

Export 

Not controlled by large exporters 
or fobbers. 
Mutual 



Central. 



Concrete 

Iron 

Great Eastern. 



American elevator and ware- 
house. 

Electric 

Superior 

Dakota 

Connecting terminal 

Kellogg 

Dell wood 

Meyer Malthouse 



Wheeler 

Monarch 

Exchange 

Marine 

Evans 

Buffalo Creek transfer 

Chicago 

Controlled by large exporters or 
fobbers. 
Chicago & St. Louis and An- 
nex. 



J. Rosenbaum B . 

Irondale 

J. Rosenbaum A. 

J 

Rock Island A... 



A. &B.... 

Minnesota. 



Capacity. 



BusluU. 
350.000 

1,000,000 

8,800.000 
1,000,000 

1,000,000 
2,800,000 

L 500, 000 
650.000 
050,000 
500.000 
500,000 

500,000 

500.000 
500.000 

500,000 

111,060,020 

24,605,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 
23,605,020 

2,800,000 
2,600,000 



2,000,000 

500,000 

2,207,020 



2,000,000 

2,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,250,000 
1,048,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
800.000 

750,000 
450,000 
700,000 
650,000 
300,000 
150,000 
44,135.000 
39,900.000 

2,000.000 



1.550.1)00 

1,000,000 

760,000 

700,000 

1,260,000 



1,700,000 
400,000 



Operated and owned by— 



Trans-Mississippi Terminal R. R. Co. (ope- 
rator); Texas &. Padfic Ry. Co. (owner). 

Trans-Mississippi Terminal R. R. Co. (ope- 
rator); Teocaa & Pacific Ry. Co. (owner). 



/J. Rosenbamn Grain Qo. (operator), Chicago. 
\Soothem Pacific R. R. Co. (owner). 



Galveston Wharf Co., Galveston. 

Do. 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston. 



Port Arthur Canal & Dock Co.,* Kansas City, 
Mo. 



Export Elevator Co.' (operator), Chicago; 
Texas City Terminal Ry. Co. (owner). 



Export Elevator Co.,' Buffalo. 



Eastern Gr. M. & E. Corporation (operator), 
Buffalo; Island Warehouse Corporation 
(owner), Buffalo. 

Eastern Gr. M. & B. Corporation (operator), 
Buffalo; New York Central R. R. Corpora- 
tion (owner). 

Eastern Gr. M. & E. (Corporation, Buffalo. 
Do. 

Great Eastern Elevator Corpqration(operator), 
Buffalo; American Linseea Co. (owner). New 
York. 

American Elevator ii Warehouse Co., Buffalo. 

Electric Grain Elevator Co., Buffalo. 
Supeoior Elevator Co., Buffalo. 
Buffalo Elevating Co., Buffalo. 
Connecting Terminal K. R. Co. 
Spencer ETellogg & Sons (Inc.). Buffalo. 
Dellwood Elevator Co. (IncO> Buffalo. 
George J. Meyer Malt & Grrain (Corporation, 

Buffalo. 
Wheeler Elevator Co., Buffalo. 

Do. 
Exchange Elevator Co. (Ltd.), BufCato. 
Marine Elevator Co., Buffalo. 
George E. Pierce (Inc.), Buffalo. 
Eldad Milling Co., Buffalo. 



J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. (operator), Chicago; 
Keith & Keith (owners), Sarasota, Fla., and 
Baltimore. 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. (operator}, Chicago. 
(Qwner)> Chicago. 



Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Ca 



Armour Grain Co., Chicago. 
Do. 



• Practical^ all stock owned by Kansas City Southern Ry . Co. All grain passing through elevator since 
July, 1920, bdonged to Norris Grain Co., Chicago and Kansas City. 
f All the stock of the Export Elevator Co. is held by the Armour Grain Co. 
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Table 28. — Elevator and o(her gtorage f(u%liiie$ for gram at tS important termind 
marketif qrowped according to geographical dtvinons, shotoing capadiy, operaJUnty and 
owner»--Qoiitamed. 



City and name of elevator. 



Great Lakes ports— Contlnned. 
Cl)icago--Contlnued . 

Controlled by large exporters or 
Jobber»— Continued. 
Sante Fe 



Armour C. 



CentralA 

Union 

South Chicago C. 



South Chicago C— Annex. 

South Chicago D 

Keystone 



Wabash 

Grand Trunk. 



Belt 

National. 



Midwest... 
Interstate.. 
Calumet A. 



CalumetB , 

CalmuetC 

Norris 

Brand & Bullen Plant. 



Standard. 



Rialto , 

Chicago A North Western 
Ry." 
Not controlled by large exporters 
or fobbers. 

Concrete 

Hales 

Hamilton Storage Co , 



Pennsylvanui. 



CraginB... 
Cragin A... 
Kensington. 



Grand Crossing. 



Milwaukee ^ 

Controlled by large exporters or 
fobbers. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
£. 



Rialto 

Kinnickinnic. 



Capacity. 



Bvthelt. 
1,100,000 

1,100,000 

1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,600,000 



1,500,000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 

1,600,000 

600,000 

1,500,000 
800,000 

400,000 

400,000 

900,000 

900,000 
1,200,000 
1,250,000 

600,000 

400,000 

1,000,000 
9,000,000 

4,235,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

250,000 

350,000 
250,000 
285,000 

100,000 

5,720,000 
4,400,000 

1,650,000 



Operated and owned by- 



Armour Grain Co. (opwator), Chicago, HI.; 
Atchison, Topeka dc Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
(owner), Chicago, lU. 

Armour Grain Co. (operator). Chicago, lU. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry. Co. 
(owner). 

Armour Grain Co. iaj^tnUx), Chicago; Dlinds 
Central Ry. Co. (owner). 

Armour Grain Co. (operator), Chicago; J. G. 0. 
Ordiard, trustee (owner). 

Sooth Chicago Elevator Co.* (opfBratar)Xhicago 
Chicago, Rock lahmd A Pacific Ry. Co. 
(owner). 
Da 
Da 

Edward R. Bacon Grain Co. (operator), Chi- 
cago; Edward R. Bacon (owner). 

Edward R. Baoon Grain Co. (operator), Chi- 
cago; Wabash Ry. (^. (owner). 

Edward R. Baoon Grain Co. (operator), (Chi- 
cago: Grand Trunk Western Ry.Co. (owner). 

Rosenbaum Bros., Chicago. 

Rosenbaum Bros, (operator), (^cago; Na- 
tional Elevator Co. (owner) . 

Rosenbaum Bros, (operator), Chicago; Mid- 
west Elevator Co. (owner), Dea Moines. 

Rosenbaum Bros, (operator), Chicago; Chicago 
iic Erie Ry. Co. (owner). 

Central Elevator Co.> (operator), Chicago; 
F. P. Frazier, trustee * (owner). 
Da 
Da 

NorriB Grain Co., Chicago. 

Norris Grain Ck).^operator), Chicago; American 
Malt & Grain Co. (owner). 

Norris Grain Co. (operator), Chicago; Taylor & 
Boumique Co. (owner), Milwaukee. 

Njre & Jenks Grain Co.^*, Chicago. 

Armour Grain Co.(operator), Chicago; (Chicago. 
& North Western Ry. Co. (owner). 



Hales &. Hunter Co., Chicago. 
Do. 

Hales & Hunter Ca (operator), Chicago; Ham- 
ilton Storage Co. (owner). 

Hales & Hunter Co. (operator), Chicago; Penn- 
sylvania Ry. C3o. (owner). 

Cra^ Elevator Co., Chicago. 

Kensington Elevator Co. (operator), Chicago; 

Michigan Central R. R. (jo. (owner). 
Frank Q. El;{r (operatoO, Chicago; New York, 



Chicago & St. Louis 



ii? 



Co. (owner). 



Taylor & Boumique Co. (operator), Milwaukee; 

Chicago, MUwaukee & St. Pam R. R. Co. 

(owner). 
1,500,000 Donahue-Stratton Co. ((q>erator), Milwaukee; 

Chicago & North Western Ry. Co. (owner). 
1,260,000 Da 

• All the stock of the South Chicago Elevator Co. is held by the J. C. Shaffer Grain C^o. 

• F. S. Cowgill holds 23 shares out of 100 in the Central Elevator Co. He also holds 567 shares commoo 
stockln the corporation oftheBartlett-FrazierCo. F. P. Fra7ier,trustee, owner ofthe elevators, owns or 
represents 1,334 shares of common stock of the latter corporation . For the interrelations of the Bartlett- 
Frazier Co., the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., and the Federal Grain Co.,all large exporters or fobbers. 
(See Vol. I, p. 60.) 

i<> The Barnes-Ames Co. controls 55 per cent of the stock of the Nve-Schneider-Fowler Ck)., the latter 
company holding practically all the stock of the Nye & Jenks Grain Co. (See Vol. I, p. 47.) 
" Elevator burned Mar. 19, 1921; being rebuilt for lease to Armour Grain Co. 
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Tablb 28. — Bleoalor and other ttorage fiiBititiet /or gram al tS vnportant Umvinal 
markdt, grouped aceordmg to yeographieal Avitwni, iMowinff caparitg, opervton, and 



marlctu, gro^} 
tmmtn — Gonti 



Gnat Lakes ports— GonUntied. 
HUwaakee— Continiwd. 

Not CDHlndleil by large eipoctcn 

D.D. WesdikcA Bona 



& ai. Paiil Ry.y. 
Bl«l» (Uilwaukce mmt) . . . . 

Cootrollsd bf Urga exporters « 

ItBSCB 



Not ocstrcdled b; latge eipcfMn 



C»idUlNo.7 

capital No. 4. 

C«lJt»lNo,8 

Capital No. 6 

Kellogg 

eatHB7.'.'.!.'.'!!"X"""*""I!'"'! 

Contndled by large exporters r 



Hanfdrd Street termltial 

West Seattle 

ot contidled by large eiportcn 



Albera Bros. MllUag Co 

CoDtrolied by laree exporten i 
Nortlwni PadOc Ry 

DookNo.l 

Pock No. 2. 

Kot controlled by large erporters 



275,000 

210, on 

225,000 

3e,«OD,oaa 

1,200,000 
1,2(0,000 

u,iso,aoo 

4, 000 ,000 

i,ua,ooo 



I.WoMBba' 



Oparatad and owsad by— 



C. Lyman, Milwaukee. 



Do. 

Itasca Elentct Co." (opentor), imlutlK Cbl- 
cagb St. Paul, UlDneepoili & Omaha Ry. 
Co. (owner). 

alobe Eleratcr Co. (cmentor), Duluth: PeaTay 
Dolutta Terminal Co. (owaerl, Hloneapalli. 
A. D. Thompson ii Co. (operator), Duluth; 
QaaX Nertheni Ry. Co. (owner). 

Da. 

Ddl 
aiobe Elevator C«. 

Do. 

Do. 
CoDsoUdaled Ekvator Co., DuloUt. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
CartfU Grala Co., Dulalfe. 

Do! 
Do. 
Capital EleiatiT Co, Dulath. 

Doi 
Do. 

Spencer Eellogg & Sens, BuOalo. 



r. Co." (tnerater), StattW 



Qray.H. 
Port I 

PortlBUdT Noc^em BscUcBy.'coTVi 

WUts-Dolouy Co. (opoator), Beattte ^ 
FlouilDg inUs Co. (owner), Seattle. 



Pnget Bound Flourtog IDIls Oo.» (qperator), 
Tocoms; Pu^t Sound Flouring UlUs," and 
Northern FaHflo Ry. Co. (owners). 

Balfour, Guthrie & Co. (operator), San Fran- 
dsew Northern PaciBc Ry. Co. (owner). 

Balronr, Outhrie * Co, (operator); Northero 
Padflc By. Co. (owner). 



Seattle: Chicago, HUwaukse & St. I 



>• nie Northani Ora 

B.A.3trauis^Co,(lnc.)a1solBr«eit 

II Tlie Portland Ftouriog UlUs Co. holds fig per 

Tba lOrmsr 1b one ol the M. H. Qouser grain 

p. SI.) 



FIoorlngHlll 
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Tabus 28. — Elevator and other ttorage faeiKlieg for grain at fS importani terminal 
7narket$, ffrouj>ed according to geographical diweionst ehotoing capadigy operatore, and 
(Moti«r»--Continued. 



City and name of atovator. 



Capacity. 



Opamted and mmed by— 



Padfle ports— Continued. 

Portland, Greg 

Controlled by large exporters or 
(obbers. 
North Bank Dock 

Mcotgomery Dock No. 2 

Albina 

Albina Warehouse 

Pacific Coast Elevator Co 

Crown Mills 

Irving Docks 

Mersey Dock 

Globe 

Albina Dock 

Columbia Dock 



Oregon- Washington B. B. A 
Navigation Co. 

Not controlled by large exporters 
or f obbers. 
MunidpaL 

Oregon- WashingtoQ B. B. dk 
Navigation Co. Dock.» 

Astoria. Greg 

Not controlled by large exporters 
orfobbers. 
Port Tervdnal 

San Francisco. 

Controlled by large expciters or 
fobbers. 
California Wharf & Warehouse 
Co. 

Port Costa Warehouse Co 

Not controlled by large exporters 
or fobbers. 

Albers Bros. Milling Co 

Western Milling Co 

Grangers 

Missi<xi Bay 

China Basin No. 3 C 

Harbor Nos. 1 and 2. 



BvLthdt. 
7,210,000 
6,060,000 

1,060,000 



1,000,000 

600,000 
480,000 
400,000 
666,000 
600,000 
890,000 
860,000 



325,000 
800,000 



160,000 

1,160,000 

1,000,000 

150,000 

1,250,000 
1,250,000 

1,250,000 



Northwestern Dock A Elevator Co.^ (oper- 
ator), Portland; Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle By. Co. (owner). 

Pacific Coast Elevator CoM (operator), Port- 
land; Montgomery estate (owner). Portland. 

Portland Flouring Mills Co.u u, Portland. 
Do. 

Pacific Coast Elevator Co.M Portland. 

(3rown Mills,u Portland. 

Irving Dock Co.,» Portland. 

Northern Wharf & Warehouse Co.,v Portland. 

Merchants Warehouse Co.v (operator), Port- 
land; Globe Grahi & Milling Co. (owner), 

Los Afigftlf^ - 

Kerr, Giflord & Co. (Inc.). Portland. 

Kerr, Giflord & Co. (Inc.), (operator), Port- 
land; Lewis Investment Co. (owner), Port- 
land. 

Kerr, Giflord & Co. (Inc.) (operator). Portland; 
Oregon- Washington B. B. <& Navigation Ca 
(owner). 



Commission of Public Docks (operator), Port- 
land; City of Portland (owner). 
Oregon- Washington B. B. & Navigation Co. 



Port of Astoria, Astoria, Greg. 



6,620,000 
2,666,000 

1,000,000 

1,665,000 
3,855,000 

1,500,000 

1,250,000 

500,000 

305,000 

200,000 
100,000 



California Wharf & Warehouse Co.,it San 

Francisco. 
Port Costa Warehouse Go.,*» San Francisco. 

Albers Bros. Milling Co., San Francisco. 

Western Milling Co.,u Oakland, OaUf . 

Grangers' Business Association, San Francisco. 

De Pue Warehouse Co. (operator), San Fran- 
cisco; Southern Pacific R. K. Co. (owner). 

Associated Terminals Co., San Francisco. 

Associated Terminals Co. (operator), San Fran- 
cisco; Union Trust Co., trustee (owner), San 
Francisco. 

14 The Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. holds all the stock of the Northwestern Dock & Elevator Co. 
E. A. Strauss & Co. (Inc.), also large exporter, is affiliated with the former company. (See Vol. I. p. 49.) 

^ The Portland Flourine Mills Co. holds 88 per cent of the stock of the Puget Sound Flouring Mills Co. 
The former is one of the M. H. Houser grain compaoies. The Pacific Grain Co. is affiliated. (See Vol. i. 
p. 51.) ' 

u The Portland Flouring Mills Co. holds practically all the stock of the Pacific Coast Elevator Co. (See 
Vol. I, p. 51, and also the preceding footnote.) 

" Practically all the stock of the Grown Mills, the Northern Wharf & Warehouse Co., and the California 
Wharf Si Warehouse Co. is owned by Balfour, Guthrie <& Co., and practically all the stock of the Irving 
Dock Co. is held by the Northern Wharf <& Warehouse Co., referred to above. 

1" The Merctiants' Warehouse Co. is the terminal warehousing and dock organisation for Kerr, Giflord &. 
Co. (Inc.). 

» About one-half of this warehouse is leased to Kerr. Giflord & Co. (Inc.). 

^ A . Cohn holds 740 shares common stock out of 1 ,500 in the Port Costa Warehouse Co. He ia president 
of the Northern Grain <& Warehouse (3o., and, with members of the (3ohn family, holds above one-third of 
the capital of the latter company. E. A. Strauss holds 749 shares common stock. £. A. Strauss & Co. 
(Inc.) is a subsidiary of the Northem Grain <& Warehouse Co. (See Vol. I, p. 49.) Capacity of the ware- 
house reported as 50,000 tons barley; converted to bushels on a wheat basis to correspond with other Pacific 
coast cities. 

u Elevator operated by the Western Milling Co. in the name of the California Farm Bureau Elevator 
Corporation. 
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Tablb 28. — Elevator and oOttr tlorage freilitia /or grain at tS important terminal 
markeU, grotiped aeeordint/ to geogntpkuat divitioiu, blowing eapacUy, operalora, and 
otimtrt—XjoaunueA. 



Clt,aad™,.o(.lev.,cr. 


Cap«ity. 


Operated and omnd by— 




Satluli. 

^^:^ 

MKO.OOO 

3,000; 000 

a,7M,ooo 

1,000,000 

1,800,000 

1,800,000 
1.500,000 

SW,001) 

4SO,000 

eoa.ooo 

3,400.000 
1,000,000 

m>,m 

80, (TO 

;;i;a 

is 
lis 










Armoar Grain Co. (oporator) Chloago: Atd» 






Padno Ele^'Btor Co." (operator), Kaosa* Cltt; 




0.O.W 




















Kot ooDtr*ed by large exporters 
Wyandotte Elevator Co. 

K.0.8 


^ty; Southwestern MUltng Co. Owner, 
Kansas City. 
Ifaar»«eavu Qraln Co. (opvator), Kubm 
City: Kansas City Soutbem Elevator Oo. 

MET^VS^ln'^Kan^Clty 




Empire Stnage ill Ics Co., Kansas City. 
Kaw Oraln & Elevatw Co. [operatoj, Eaneu 
am Alton Grain Elevator Co. (owner). 










CntralM by 1>^ eipivUre or 


nsaK'ssfitsSio"-- 


Not Mntrolled by large mporters 




B;w!'eyMms,Fort*'orth. 






Prlddy & Co.. Fort Worth. 








Panther City Grain Co 


Pintiur City Grain Co., Ton Wortb. 






''•£s:r™.'r" 


■sss 

«,ooo 






Southern Grain 4 B»d Co. ((meraler), Sui 






Antonio; J. K. Huegge Estate (ownec), Ban 
Antcolo. 



B PraslleallT all tb* stock of this company Is held by H. F. Ball, wbo la pndilent and owner at ODe-hair 
' the atoofc oT the BaU-Baker Qraln Co. 
» For tba interr^tlaos o( the Federal Q 
rasler Co., all torga exporter: or fobbers, s 

" Tbe Bamea-Ames Co. controls K per c ^ , 

"  ■" nQrainCo. (Se«l Vol. I, p.«7.) 



. _in Co., tbs Tran»'l(iulnlppl Qraln Co., and tbe Bartlett- 
nVol.I,p.m 
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METHODS AND OPERATIONS OF GRAIN EXPORTERS. 



Of the total capacity of 193,822,020 bushels in Appendix Table 28 
13,800,000 bushels is what is known as "flat" capacity, or ware- 
houses for storing sacked grain. All this ''flat" capacity is on the 
Pacific coast except that which is at Fort Worth and San Antonio, 
and is distributed as foUows: 



city. 



Warehouse. 



Seattle 

Tacoma , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fortlandi Oreg 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do....:.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

San Francisco. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fort Worth... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

San Antcoio.. 

Do 

Do 



West Seattle 

Northern Pacific Railway , 

Dock No. 1 

Dock No. 2 

Milwaukee 

North Bank Dock 

Montgomery No. 2 

AlbiDa warehouse 

Pacific Coast Elevator Co 

Crown Mills 

Irving Dock 

Mersey Dock 

Olobe warehouse 

Albina Dock 

C(Aumbia Dock 

O.R.&N. Dock 

California Wharf & Warehouse Co 

Port Costa Warehouse Co 

Albers Bros. Milling Co 

Grangers 

Mission Bay 

China Basin 3 C , 

Harbor Nos. 1 and 2 

Fort Worth Elevator Co , 

Smith Bros 

NUes public 

Panther City 

Blue Star 

Jones 

Muegge..4 



Flateapaioltj 
(hoflluls). 



1, 



!; 



ii 



000,000 
200,000 
630,000 
230,000 

«»,(no 

000,000 
000,000 
480,000 
«»,000 
500,000 
500,000 
330,000 
175,000 
325,000 
300,000 
310,000 
000,000 
665,000 
300,000 
500,000 
305,000 
200,000 
100,000 
150,000 
100,000 
10,000 
40,000 
50,000 
60,000 
40,000 
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■■ffiSS 




— ao 


l^^wta. 






-■--do- 












....do 








i'ffiC 




























22,SS0.0CO 






oSN^.W-Ry.* 






















{iKSsS:::::: 


















^ 




SSK^i-us- 


-IS- 






























2;!oo;«» 














laas^c-i.:- 




















l,ilOO,OtO 
1,I00,DM 












Chicago 


Nontt. 

Bnud&BuUeDpIuit. 


Chicago 






■— ^o 








.ssc 


















'■SS:«£ 

4.«io,m 

l,OOtt,000 

a,Tso,ooo 

3,TSO,O0i 

i,soo,eoe 










KMiMBatv 


caw 


gatv 




do 




















Chicago 














KWl"""- 












Porttond, Drag. 




Portland, Oieg 




%o 










PatUc Coast Elevator 
NortbecDFadacBjF... 


do. 
























• J^UndotoootrolwB 

• TUl elevator U owned 




.W.Ky.C«.hrl«Mew 

jO. uid Gray-Rotenbau 

Port Artiiit Canal 4i D 


mGnliiCD.,aMvol. 
laigs aiporteis, but 
[>ckCo.,butltlsimd 


leaeodto 

(Stood th« 



Nonia Onln Co. havethe sale 111 
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METHODS AND OPERATIONS OF GRAIN EXPORTERS. 



Table 29. — Qrain exporUn orfobhers who eonUrol elevator and other etorage facilities at 

tS important terminal marketed — Continued. 



Exporter or fDbber. 



Nortbem Grain A Ware- 
house Co. 

Do 

Do 



Total. 



Balfour, Quthrie & Co. 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Do. 
Do. 



Total. 



Rosenbauxn Bros. 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Total 

Hall-Baker Grain Co. 



Bartlett-Frader Co.^ 

Do 

Do 



Total. 



Dooabne-Stratton Co . . 
Do 



Total. 



Taylor A Boumlque Co.>. 
Federal Grain Co.^ 



Nye & Jenks Grain Co.*. . 
Do 



Total. 



Bames-Amcs Co.* 

Fort Worth Elevators Co 



., Giflord & Co. (Inc.). 
Do 



Do. 
Do. 



Total. 



Gray-Rosenbaum Gndn 
Co.* 

Frisco Elevators Co 

Do 



Total. 



Grand total capa^ 
Ity controllea by 
large grain ex- 
porters or fobbers. 



Main office. 



Fortlandi Oref.. 



.do. 
.do. 



San Francisco. 

....do 

do 

....do 



do. 
.do. 



Chicago. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 



Kansas City. 



Chicago. 

do.. 

do.. 



Milwaukee 
....do 



Milwaukee.. 
Kansas City. 



Chicago. 
do.. 



Duluth 

Fort Worth. 



Portland. Greg. 

do... 

.....do 

.....do 



Seattle. 



Kansas City. 
do 



Elevator.* 



Name. 



North Bank Dock. 



West Seattle 

Port Costa Warehouse 
Co. 



Mersey Dock 

Crown Mills 

Irving Dock 

California Wharf 
Warehouse Co. 

Docki 

Dock 2 



& 



Belt 

Interstate. 
Midwest.. 
National.. 



Kansas-Missouri. 



Calumet A . 
Calumet B . 
Calumet C. 



Rialto 



C.,M.&St.P.By. 
Murray 



Rialto... 
Wabash. 



Ttasca 

Fort Worth Elevators 
Co. 

Globe Dock 

Cohunbia Dock 

O. W. Dock 

AlbinaDock 



Han ford Street Termi- 
nal. 

Frisco 

Memphis 



Location. 



Portland, Greg. 



Seattle 

San Frandaoo. 



Portland, Greg. 

do 

do 

San Francisco.. 



Tacoma. 
....do... 



Chicago. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 



Kansas City 



Chicago. 

do.. 

.....do.. 



Milwaukee. 
do 



Milwaukee.. 
Kansas City. 



Chicago 

Kansas City. 



Duluth 

Fort Worth. 



Portland, Oreg. 
do 

....do 



Seattle. 



Kansas City. 
....do 



Capacity 
(bosbels). 



1,050,000 

050,000 
1,005,000 



3,365,000 



330,000 

665,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

530,000 
230,000 



3,255,000 



1,500,000 
400,000 
400,000 
800,000 



3,100.000 



3,000,000 



900,000 

900,000 

1,200,000 



3,000,000 



1,250,000 
1,500,000 



2,750,000 



1,650,000 
1,500,000 

1,000,000 
600,000 



1,500,000 



1,250,000 
i;i5O,O00 

860,000 
300.000 
100,000 
825,000 



1,136,000 

1,000.000 

550,000 
450,000 



1,000,000 
83,135,000 



1 For the Interrelation of the Bartlett-Frader Co.« the Trans-lfississippi Grain Co. and the Federal Grain 
Co., all large exporters or fobbers, see vol. t, p. 00. 

t In addition this company own.? an elevator in Chicaso, capadtv 400,000 boshels, wUdi is leased to the 
Norris Grain Co., large exporters, and appears in this table under the head of the latter company. 

• For the interrelation <n the Barnes-Ames Co. and the Nye & Jenks Grain Co., see vol. 1, pp. 40 and 47. 

* For the interrelation of J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. and Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co., see vol. 1, pp. 44. 
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Tabub ^, ^-Quantity of wheat inspected at tS importm^ terminal grain marJteti, July 1, 

1919 to June SO, 1922.^ 



TenxUnal market. 



ATLANTIC PORTS. 



Portland, Me 

Boston, Mass 

New York, N.Y... 
Philadelphia. Pa... 

Baltimore, Md 

Newport News, Va. 



OULF POBT9. 



New Orleans, La. 
Galveston, Tex . . . 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
Texas City, Tex.. 



GREAT LAKES FOBTS. 



Buffalo, N.Y... 

Chicago. Ill 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Duluth, Minn.*.. 



PACIFIC FOBTS. 



Seattle, Wash 

Tacoma, Wash 

Portland, Oreg 

Astoria, Oreg 

San Francisco, Calif. 



INTERIOB CITIES. ' 

Kansas City, Mo. and 

Kans 

Fort Worth, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex 



July 1, 1919-June 30, 1920. 



Beceipts. 



Bushels, 



4,832,100 
28,822,300 
23,816,000 
24,510,200 

1,331.200 



15,676,005 

26,041,600 

351,000 

1,359,800 



11,651,900 

39, 156, 000 

6,484,700 

17,648,182 



9,692,800 

10,207.600 

12,468,300 

1,861,600 

6,397,300 



116,694,500 
7,668,700 
2,216,500 



Shipments. 



Bushels. 



5, 127, 723 
26,064,446 
20,573,800 
24,403,600 

1,160,900 



8,541,244 

16,701,000 

276,000 

825,000 



5,396.300 
51,087,591 

4,334,200 
10,113,967 



198,900 

939,900 

2,791,100 

754,000 



51,179,700 

4,058,600 

31,200 



July 1, 192a-June 30, 1921. 



Receipts. 



Bushels. 



3,138,200 
52,753,115 
19,565,000 
25,652,604 

1,730,300 



67,482,348 

73,334,300 

2,598,800 

11,397,100 



5,907,200 

22,191,086 

2,783.300 

52,277,720 



6,414,200 

6,904,300 

28,841,800 

1, 110, 200 

926,700 



115, 199, 500 
4,283,500 
1,976,000 



Shipments, 



Bushels. 

1,694,372 

3, 201, 822 
39,008,183 
22, 238, 356 
27,857,011 

1,735,500 



73,427,406 

58,517,000 

2,518,000 

8,029,000 



3.606,200 
20,733,693 

2,367,086 
46,401,784 



6,440,500 

660,400 

7,714,200 



14,000 



64,472,200 

1,968,200 

2,600 



July 1, 1921-June 30, 1922. 



Receipts. 



Bushels. 



4,904,900 

33,176,567 

17,598,100 

12,815,207 

36,400 



30,325,711 

44,125,900 

2,385,500 

6,142,500 



2,025,400 
45,483,059 

2,853,500 
59,449,423 



10,183,424 

13,320,302 

36,662,500 

731,900 

2,462,700 



126,024,600 
7,676,200 
2,410,200 



Shipments. 



Bushels. 
1,962,705 
1,970,318 
23,943,045 
23,037,927 
13,301,080 



80,847,412 

38,797^600 

2,438,000 

6,936,300 



4,739,800 
39,544,642 

6, 375, 188 
44,963,910 



693,586 

23,400 

9,224,057 



87,600 



73,674,800 

3,065,400 

1,300 



1 Compiled from data furnished by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Dep /.fement 
of Agriculture. 
> Includes Superior, Wis. 



56724**— 23- 



-20 
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Table 31. — Qtumtity of $helled com impeeted at tS important terminal gram maietSy 

October 1, 1919, to June SO, 1922,^ 



Terminal market. 


Oct. 1, 1919-Sept. 30, 
1920. 


Oct. 1, 1920-8ept. 30, 1921. 


Oct.l,l921-Jime30, 
1922. 




Receipts. 


Shipments. 


Receipts. 


Shipments. 


Receipts. 


Shipments. 


ATLANTIC POSTS. 

Portland. Me 


BwiKdt. 


BusheU, 


Buihdt, 


Bwihels. 

60,000 

1,322,823 

11,272,199 

8,820,402 

17,761,687 

484,364 

12, 4n 

8,529.824 

77,600 

1,000 

126,000 

11,798,800 

in, 803, 225 

21,763,545 

3,224,885 

6,500 
7,800 
6)200 


BuAeU. 

100,600 

1,467,700 

18,277,070 

9,677^200 

83,220,878 

621,252 

88,200 

21,833,308 
200,200 


BusM». 
1,440,675 
926,406 


Boston, Mass 


445,900 

683,800 

1,394.900 

2,623,400 

1,300 

61,100 

2,224,300 
132,600 


550,656 

218,646 

046,100 

1,618,200 


1,236,300 

9,489,532 

8,342.100 

17,050,269 

419,900 

63,700 

8,811,623 
270,400 


NewYork, N. Y 


19,561,899 


PWljwIftlphii^, P« , , 


8,347,92S 
36.854.283 


Baltimore. Md 


Newport News, Va 

Norfolk, Va 


721,760 


24,2V 

1,283,100 
1,000 


14,107 

28,545,385 

10,000 


aVLT F0BT8. 

New Orleans, La. 


Oaiyeston, Tex 


Port Arthur. Tex 




Texas City, Tex. . . , . 






455,000 

9,972,300 

117,687,700 

22,644,700 

3,664,700 

965,828 
374,106 
544,700 


2,467,400 

9,298,900 
98,959,900 
20,191,600 
10,653,500 

1,007,500 

304,200 

470,600 

2,600 

7,800 

18,333,900 

1,856,400 

185,900 


2,721,000 


OBBAT LAKES rOBTS. 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Chicago, 111 


8,973.200 

59,996,300 

13,133.900 

117,000 

760.500 

158,600 

879,600 

7,800 

28,600 

13,952,900 
969,800 
812,500 


3,495,700 

26,200,119 

9,033,700 

2,600 

9,100 

3,900 

23,400 


10,701,600 

65,367,850 


Milwaukee, Wis 


18,884,806 


Duluth. Mum.* 


10,634,417 


PAcmc roBTS. 
Seattle. Wash.... 




Tacoma. Wash..... 




Po«tlftnfl, Orof 


1,300 


Astoria, Oreg T. 




San Francisco, Calif 

INTEBIOB CITIES. 

Kansas City, Mo. and 
Kans ....,,.»...... 


65,000 

4,724,200 

275,600 

1,190,800 


28,600 

19,178,900 

1,838,200 

484,900 


52,600 

10,127,000 
530,400 
295,100 


63,300 
7,638,700 


Fort Worth, Tex 


877,000 


San Antonio, Tex 


22,100 







1 Compiled from data ftimished by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United Stataa Department of 

Ficulture. 
Includes Superior, Wis. 
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